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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work,  its  intention  was 
stated  to  be — to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  the  districts 
to  which  it  relates,  a  popular  account  of  the  more  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  their  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  to  geologists  in  other  countries  a  connected  view 
of  the  structure  of  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, in  its  relation  to  general  and  theoretical  Geology.  In  the  Edition 
now  issued,  it  is  hoped  still  more  completely  to  fulfil  this  design,  with 
reference  to  the  present  more  advanced  condition  of  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  purely  local  Geology,  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  fossils  of  the 
region  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  and 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  all  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and 
present  or  prospective  value  of  deposits  of  usefiil  minerals.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that,  as  he  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  mines  of 
the  Acadian  provinces,  and  has  received  no  public  aid  in  furtherance 
of  his  explorations,  he  has  had  no  inducement  to  write  otherwise  than 
impartially ;  and  where  he  may  appear  to  give  undue  prominence  to 
one  district  in  comparison  with  another,  this  is  merely  because  his 
descriptions  are  necessarily  limited  by  the  scope  of  his  opportunities 
of  observation.  When  he  makes  positive  statements  as  to  the  eco- 
nomical value  of  deposits  of  useful  minerals,  these  may  be  relied  on 
as  the  results  of  his  inquiries  as  to  the  facts ;  and  in  all  cases  of  un- 
certainty, he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  everything  likely  to  lead  to 
unfounded  hopes  or  baseless  speculations.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
much  gratificatioil  to  him  to  find  that  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work 
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has  had  an  important  influence  on  the  recent  rapid  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  his  native  country ;  and  he  hopes  that  the 
present  Edition  will  prove  still  more  extensively  useful;  and,  in  any 
case,  that  it  will  he  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  as  a 
contrihution  toward  the  progress  of  Acadia,  from  one  of  her  sons. 

In  theoretical  Geology,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  points 
of  general  interest  more  fully  discussed  in  this  Edition,  or  which  have 
been  introduced  into  it  for  the  first  time: — 

(1.)  The  Pre-historic  Human  period  in  Acadia,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Europe. 

(2.)  The  character  and  origin  of  the  Boulder  Clay  and  Surface 
Olaciation,  in  connexion  with  prevailing  theories  on  these  subjects. 

(3.)  The  Flora  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  affinities  of  the  several  genera  of  plants,  and  their 
relative  importance  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  Coal — a  subject 
which  will  be  found  more  fully  illustrated  in  this  work  than  in  any 
previous  publication. 

(4)  The  still  more  curious  and  ancient  Devonian  Flora  as  dis- 
played in  New  Brunswick. 

(5.)  The  Land  Animals  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  periods, 
of  which  Acadia  has  afforded  so  many  examples. 

(6.)  The  peculiarities  in  the  nature  and  age  of  the  Auriferous 
Deposits  of  Nova  Scotia. 

(7.)  The  remarkable  Primordial  Fauna  of  Southern  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  peculiar  development  of  the  Lower  Silurian  in  the  eastern 
slope  of  North  America. 

(8.)  Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  Fossils  from  the  various 
formations. 

I  may  add  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  in  the  following 
pages,  that  the  rocks  of  Acadia  have,  among  other  important  addi- 
tions to  geological  science,  contributed  the  first  known  mdications  of 
Carboniferous  Reptiles,*  and  the  only  known  Carboniferous  Enalio- 
saurian,  the  only  Carboniferous  land  Shells  known,  the  first  Carbon- 
iferous Myriapod,  the  first  Devonian  Insects,  the  only  well  charac- 
terized Primordial  Fauna  in  America,  and  the  richest  known  Devo- 
nian Flora. 

•  1842,  see  pi«e  354. 
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Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  issaed, 
the  cultivators  of  geological  science  in  Acadia  were  few,  and  most  of 
these  have  passed  away.  Dr  Robb,  Dr  Gesner,  Professor  Chipmaiif 
Dr  Harding  of  Windsor,  and  Dr  Webster  of  Eentville  rest  in  the 
grave ;  and  Mr  Brown  of  Sydney  has  left  the  scene  of  his  kbonrs  for 
an  honourable  retirement  in  his  native  country.  But  others  have 
arisen  in  their  room,  and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the 
friendship,  and  to  profit  by  the  correspondence,  of  nearly  all  these 
more  recent  Geologists  of  the  Acadian  provinces.  I  may  here  mention 
specially,  as  among  those  who  have  aided  me  in  the  preparation  of 
this  edition, — L.  W.  Bailey,  M.A.,  the  worthy  successor  of  Professor 
Robb  in  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  university  of  New  Bruns- 
wick; Rev.  Dr  Honeyman,  F.G.S.,  Provincial  Geologist,  Nova 
Scotia ;  H.  How,  D.G.L.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College, 
Windsor ;  G.  F.  Matthew,  Esq.,  of  St  John's,  New  Brunswick ;  Pro* 
fessor  C.  F.  Hartt,  M.A.,  formerly  of  St  John's,  now  of  the  Vassar 
College,  New  York ;  Henry  Poole,  Esq.,  of  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton ; 
W«  Barnes,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer,  Halifax ;  and  J.  Campbell,  Esq., 
of  Halifax.  The  names  of  other  contributors  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  Explanation  of  the  Map,  and  in  various  places  in  the 
body  of  the  Work. 

It  will  also  be  observed  in  the  list  of  publications  in  Chapter  I., 
that,  in  addition  to  the  previous  labours  of  Lyell  and  Logan,  several 
Geologists  from  abroad  have,  in  recent  years,  aided  in  the  work  of 
geological  exploration  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Among 
these  are  Hind,  Lesley,  Silliman,  Hitchcock,  and  Marsh.  Acadian 
Geology  is  also  indebted  to  Hall,  Davidson,  Billings,  Hartt,  and 
Scudder,  for  labours  of  great  value  in  the  department  of  Palasontology, 
some  of  them  kindly  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  author. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  labours  of  all  these 
cultivators  of  Acadian  Geology,  and-  to  refer  to  them  in  every  case 
where  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  results  of  their  researches.  If  in 
any  respect  I  have  failed  duly  to  appreciate  their  investigations,  or 
have  misunderstood  their  conclusions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  amends 
in  any  way  in  my  power. 

While  the  progress  made  in  the  Geology  of  Acadia  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work  is  most  satisfactory,  it  also 
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BUggests  the  fact  that  the  present  Edition,  probably  the  last  which  the 
anther  will  be  permitted  to  issue,  merely  marks  a  stage  in  that 
progress ;  and  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  its  imperfections 
will  be  revealed  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  when  many  things  now 
uncertain  may  have  become  plain,  and  when  some  things  now  held 
as  certain  wiU  be  proved  to  have  been  errors.  When  that  time  shall 
come,  I  trust  that  those  who  may  build  on  the  foundations  which  I 
have  laid,  if  they  shall  find  it  necessary  to  remove  some  misplaced 
stone  or  decaying  beam,  will  make  due  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  work,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  executed.* 

Many  portions  of  the  Work  are  intended  only  for  reference.  I 
would  therefore  advise  the  reader,  when  he  finds  his  progress  arrested 
by  a  dry  catalogue,  a  sectional  list,  or  descriptions  of  fossils,  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  readable  portion.  Should  he  meet  with  terms  or 
allusions  which  are  not  intelligible,  by  referring  to  the  General  Index 
he  will  find  their  explanation  in  some  other  portion  of  the  Work.  The 
Index  will  also  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  refer  to 
the  structure  of  particular  localities,  the  description  of  fossils,  or  the 
notices  of  useful  minerals.  A  "  Classified  List  of  Illustrations," 
an  '*  Index  to  Economic  Geology,"  and  an  *'  Index  to  Subjects  in 
General  Geology,"  have  been  added  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  in  order 
to  facilitate  such  reference. 

The  lovers  of  the  lighter  kind  of  scientific  literature  may  be 
disappointed  in  not  finding  in  this  work  any  incidents  of  travel  or 
illustrations  of  the  aspects  of  social  life  in  Acadia.  I  have  been 
obliged  by  the  pressure  of  graver  and  more  important  matter  to  resist 
all  temptation  to  dwell  on  these ;  but  may  perhaps  find  some  future 
occasion  to  introduce  the  public  to  the  incidents  and  adventures  of 
my  geological  excursions. 

Some  explanation  may  be  necessary  as  to  the  use  of  the  terms 
Canada  and  Acadia  in  this  volume.  While  the  Work  was  in  pre- 
paration, that  political  change  was  inaugurated  whereby  the  name  of 

*  In  connexion  with  the  latter,  I  think  it  onlj  just  to  mjBelf  to  state  that  my  note- 
books contain  a  large  amount  of  local  geological  detail,  which,  however  apfvopriate  in 
the  Reports  of  a  Survey,  could  not  be  inserted  in  a  Work  of  this  description ;  and  that 
in  the  following  pages  a  few  lines  most  often  represent  lacts  collected  in  the  arduous 
labour  of  days  or  weeks.  Much  matter  wiU  also  be  found  in  the  papers  which  I  have 
published,  more  especially  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  reproduce  here. 
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Upper  Canada  wa«  changed  to  Ontario,  that  of  Lower  Canada  to 
Qnebec,  and  the  name  Canada  was  extended  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  the  whole  Dominion,  including  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
This  change  of  nomenclature  the  author  has  found  it  impossible  fully 
to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  established  by  stubborn 
geological  feu^ts,  of  comparing  Acadia  collectively  with  the  remaining 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  reader  will  therefore 
kindly  understand,  that  wherever  in  the  following  pages  the  terms 
Canada  and  Acadia  are  used  in  contradistinction,  the  former  includes 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  latter  the  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  other  words, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  volume,  I  regard  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
with  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  divisible  into  the  two  natural  regions 
of  Canada  Proper  and  Acadia. 

I  may  add  that,  though,  as  a  Nova  Scotian,  I  must  sympa- 
thize with  the  natural  indignation  of  my  countrymen,  in  view 
of  the  hasty  and,  I  fear,  ill-advised  Imperial  legislation  which  has 
deprived  them,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  their  cherished  provincial 
independence  and  direct  connexion  with  the  mother  country,  and  has 
attached  them  to  the  new  and  untried  Canadian  '^  Dominion,''  I  shall 
rejoice  if  the  confederation  shall  result  in  the  effectual  extension  of 
the  labours  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  under  the  able 
management  of  my  friend  Sir  William  £.  Logan,  to  the  whole  of 
British  America :  a  union  for  scientific  purposes,  open  to  none  of  the 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  recent  political  changes, 
and  which  I  strongly  advocated  in  my  First  Edition. 

For  myself,  I  confess  that  at  an  earlier  period  of  my  life  it  was  a 
cherished  object  of  ambition  with  me,  that  it  might  be  my  lot  to  work 
out  in  a  public  capacity  the  completion  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  de- 
partments of  geological  investigation  opened  up  to  me  in  my  native 
province ;  but  it  has  been  otherwise  decreed ;  and  however  I  may 
regret  the  want  of  that  extraneous  aid,  which  would  have  enabled  me 
to  devote  myself  more  completely  to  original  researches,  by  which 
my  own  reputation  and  the  interests  of  my  country  might  have  been 
advanced,  I  am  yet  thankful  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  so  much 
by  my  own  unaided  resources,  and  that  I  have  also  been  able  to  assist 
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and  encourage  others,  who  may  now  carry  on  the  work  more  effectually 
in  connexion  with  an  organized  Geological  Survey. 

The  numerous  additional  IllustrationB  in  this  Edition  have  been 
engraved  by  Mr  J.  H.  Walker  of  Montreal,  principally  from  my  own 
drawings  or  from  photographs.  The  post-pliocene  fossils  are  from 
figures  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist;  the  Carboniferous  Brachiopods 
have  been  copied  from  Mr  Davidson's  figures ;  the  Devonian  Insects 
are  from  drawings  by  Mr  Scudder ;  and  the  Primordial  Fossils  have 
been  drawn  by  Mr  Smith  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  By 
reference  to  the  Classified  List  of  Illustrations,  it  will  be  seen  that 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  fossils  have  been  figured ; 
and  I  have  added  a  note  referring  to  the  Memoirs  which  contain  illus- 
trations of  those  new  species  of  fossils  noticed  but  not  figured  in  this 
Work. 

In  the  Explanation  of  the  Geological  Map  will  be  found  references 
to  the  authorities  consulted  in  its  preparation. 

M^QxLL  CouJSOE,  JtfbnlreaZ,  1S68. 
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EXPUNATION  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  MAP. 


The  Map  in  this  Edition,  though  greatly  improved,  is  still  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  a  rude  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  the  colouring 
in  many  places,  more  especially  in  the  interior,  remote  from  the  coast 
lines,  is  little  more  than  conjectural. 

With  the  permission  of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  I  have  adopted  the  scale 
and  geographical  lines  of  his  large  Geological  Map  of  Canada,  in 
which  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  representation 
possible  of  the  coast  and  river  lines.  To  Sir  William's  Map  I  am 
also  indebted  for  the  geological  lines  of  the  part  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  included  in  my  Map,  as  well  as  for  the  geology  of  poi*tions  of 
the  state  of  Maine  and  of  the  province  of  Newfoundland,  in  regard  to 
which  Sir  William  has  carefully  collated  and  harmonized  the  observa- 
tions of  Professor  Hitchcock  and  Mr  Murray  with  his  own  work  in 
Canada.  For  the  geology  of  New  Brunswick  I  am  indebted,  in 
adfUtion  to  my  own  observations,  principally  to  the  published  Maps 
of  Professor  Robb,  Professor  Bailey,  and  Mr  Matthew,  and  to  MS. 
Maps  and  Notes  on  the  limit  lines,  kindly  communicated  by  Professor 
Bailey.  I  have  also  consulted  Professor  Hind's  Preliminary  Report,  as 
to  the  limits  of  formations,  more  especially  in  Northern  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  have  availed  myself  of  the  reduction  of  all  these  observations 
by  Sir  William  Logan  for  his  Map.  In  preparing  the  General  Section, 
I  have  been  guided,  in  so  far  as  New  Brunswick  is  concerned,  by 
a  MS.  section  constructed  by  the  late  Professor  Robb,  and  communi- 
cated to  me  by  his  brother,  Mr  C.  Robb  of  Montreal.  I  have  coloured 
the  little-known  island  of  Grand  Manan,  from  notes  kindly  given  to 
me  by  Professor  A.  £•  Yerrill  of  New  Haven,  and  which  I  publish 
in  the  Appendix.     It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  formations 
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occurring  on  this  island  are  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  or  Upper  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian. 

In  Nova  Scotia  I  have,  as  heretofore,  trusted  principally  to  my  own 
observations,  and  to  those  of  Mr  Brown  in  Cape  Breton.  Valuable, 
corrections  of  limit  lines  have  been  received  from  Rev.  Dr  Honeyman, 
F.G.S. ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  J.  B.  Moore  of  Montreal,  Mr  Poole 
of  Glace  Bay,  Mr  Mosely  of  Halifax,  and  other  friends,  for  MS.  Maps 
and  Sections  illustrating  the  distribution  of  the  Coal  formation  in 
Pictou  and  Cape  Breton.  I  have  also,  on  the  Carboniferous  districts, 
consulted  the  Reports  of  Professor  Lesley  and  Mr  Lyman,  and  many 
reports  made  in  the  interests  of  the  several  Coal  Companies. 

The  Laurentian  and  Huronian  formations  in  Southern  New  Bruns- 
wick are  given  according  to  the  latest  observations  of  Mr  Matthew 
and  Professor  Bailey.  Some  uncertainty  may  be  supposed  to  rest  on 
the  precise  equivalency  of  these  beds  with  the  formations  so  named 
in  Canada ;  but  that  they  are  below  the  base  of  the  Silurian,  and  that 
they  correspond  in  mineral  character  with  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian, 
cannot  be  disputed. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  more  especially 
in  Northern  and  Western  New  Brunswick,  and  in  Western  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton,  are  still  very  uncertain,  and  the  limits  of  the  igneous 
veins  and  masses  occurring  among  these  altered  beds  are  only  vaguely 
known.  One  colour  has  been  employed  to  represent  all  the  intrusive 
rocks  associated  with  the  formations  older  than  tiie  Trias.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Granite  of  the  age  of  the  Newer  Devonian ; 
but  there  are  also  numerous  dikes  and  masses  of  Syenite,  Diorite, 
Compact  Felspar,  Porphyry,  and  Dolerite,  some  of  which  may  be  newer 
and  others  older  than  the  Granite.  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate 
some  of  the  more  important  of  these ;  but  there  are  numerous  others 
of  minor  dimensions  which  J  have  not  attempted  to  delineate ;  as 
they  could  be  given  correctly  only  on  a  large  scale,  and  after  more 
minute  surveys  of  their  courses  and  extent. 

In  Northern  New  Brunswick,  both  Professor  Hind  and  Professor 
Bailey  state  that  the  granitic  rocks  constitute  several  bands,  tra- 
versing the  Lower  Silurian;  but  as  I  do  not  know  the  limits  of 
these  bands,  I  have  adhered  in  the  main  to  the  colouring  on  Logan's 
Map.     In  Nova  Scotia,  also,  I  have  no  doubt  that  whenever  a  detailed 
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Map  shall  be  prepared,  showing  the  courses  and  limits  of  the  qoartzite 
and  slate  bands,  of  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  and  of  the  many  irre- 
gular dikes  and  masses  of  granite  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  it  will 
present  an  appearance  maryellously  intricate  and  complex,  in  com- 
parison with  the  broad  colouring  of  the  present  Map.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  been  enabled  to  improve  the  limit  lines  formerly 
given,  by  reference  to  the  papers  of  Dr  Honeyman,  and  the  Reports 
presented  to  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Mr  Poole  and  Mr 
Campbell,  to  which  I  may  also  refer  for  a  great  number  of  minor 
detaUs  of  distribution  which  I  could  not  introduce  in  the  Map. 

The  only  area  in  Nova  Scotia  coloured  as  Devonian  is  that  of 
Nictaux  and  its  vicinity  in  the  west.  There  are,  however,  at  and  near 
the  limits  of  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  many  spaces  which  may  be  of  this  age,  but  which  I  am  not 
able  to  separate  from  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous,  and  have 
therefore  left  as  in  the  former  Map.  Areas  of  this  kind  occur  in 
Colchester,  in  Pictou,  and,  according  to  Dr  Honeyman,  in  Antigonish, 
and  have  been  mentioned  in  the  text,  though  I  must  leave  their 
delineation  on  the  Map  to  future  and  more  detailed  researches.  In 
the  Carboniferous  areas  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  adopt,  as  in 
many  recent  Maps,  a  distinct  colour  for  the  Lower  and  Upper  Car- 
boniferous ;  but  have  included  the  whole  under  one  tint,  as  constituting 
one  great  geological  system.  The  propriety  of  this  will,  I  think,  be 
obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  lines  of  separation  between  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  are  not  sharp  and  definite,  that 
marine  beds  coeval  with  the  Coal  formation  may  readily  be  confounded 
with  the  true  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  that  new  discoveries  are 
constantly  being  made,  which  show  that  more  local  intermixture  of 
the  several  members  of  the  Carboniferous  exists  than  had  been  sus- 
pected. The  boundary  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  has,  however, 
been  indicated  by  a  dotted  line,  and  special  marks  show  the  position 
of  the  principal  beds  of  marine  limestone,  and  of  the  more  important 
beds  of  coal. 

Considerable  beds  of  interstratified  trap  occur  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  They  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  colouring,  in  consequence  of  their  small 
superficial  extent,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  limits.     The  only 
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exception  is  a  remarkable  band,  probably  of  this  age,  extending  around 
the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  which  is  given  after  Sir  William  Logan. 
Many  similar  beds  of  trap  are  believed  to  exist  on  the  northern  margin 
of  the  Carboniferous  arda  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  northern  part  of  the  General  Section  does  not  coincide  precisely 
with  that  of  the  Map,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  several 
trappean  masses  not  mdicated  in  the  colouring  of  the  latter.  These 
are  given  as  they  occur  in  Dr  Robb's  Section,  and  may  represent  inter- 
stratified  igneous  rocks.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leaye  them  as 
given  by  Professor  Robb,  not  having  myself  explored  the  district 

I  may  also  state  that  the  General  Section  attached  to  the  Map  is 
intended  to  give  the  arrangement  of  the  formations  on  the  large  scale 
only,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  represent  the  numerous  minor 
undulations  and  fractares. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  NAME  "  ACADIA  " — QEOLOGICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHT  OP  THE  ACADIAH 

PROYINGES. 

The  old  and  beautifiil  name  Acadia  or  Acadie,  by  which  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  were  known  to  the 
early  French  colonists,  though  it  has  a  classic  look  and  sound,  is 
undoubtedly  of  aboriginal  origin.  Long  before  I  was  aware  that 
any  doubt  or  controversy  existed  as  to  its  derivation,  it  was  explained 
to  me  by  an  ancient  Micmac  patriarch  named  Martin  St  Pierre,  or, 
as  he  pronounced  it,  "  Maltun  Sapeel,"  who  used  to  visit  my  father's 
house,  asking  alms,  when  I  was  a  boy.  According  to  him,  the  name 
signifies  "  Plenty  here,''  and  he  illustrated  this  by  the  word  Shuben- 
acadie,  which  still  remains  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Shuben,  he  said,  or  "  Sgabun,"  means  ground-nuts, 
or  Indian  potatoes ;  and  Shubenacadie,  a  place  where  ground-nuts  are 
abundant  On  the  authority  of  this  venerable  Micmac  philologist, 
I  gave,  in  the  first  edition'  of  this  work,  the  following  explanation 
of  the  term : — 

'^  The  aboriginal  Micmacs  of  Nova  Scotia,  bemg  of  a  practical  turn 
of  mind,  were  in  the  habit  of  bestowing'^n  places  the  names  of  the 
useful  things  which  could  be  found  in  them,  affixing  to  such  terms 
the  word  Acadie^  denoting  the  local  abundance  of  the  particular 
objects  to  which  the  names  referred.  The  early  French  settlers 
appear  to  have  supposed  this  common  termination  to  be  the  proper 
name  of  the  country,  and  implied  it  as  the  general  designation  of  the 
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region  now  constitating  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bninswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  still  retain  Acadia  as  their  poetical 
appellation,  and  as  a  convenient  general  term  for  the  Lower  Provinces 
of  British  America  as  distinguished  from  Canada.  Hence  the  title 
^'  Acadian  Geology  "  is  appropriate  to  this  work,  not  only  because  that 
name  was  first  bestowed  on  Nova  Scotia,  but  because  the  structure 
of  this  province,  as  exposed  in  its  excellent  coast  sections,  furnishes 
a  key  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  apply  to  such  portions  of  them  as  I  have  explored." 

I  find,  however,  that  the  Commissioners  on  the  Settlement  of  the 
North-eastern  Boundary  had  previously  given  a  very  difierent  explana- 
tion of  the  name.     They  say,  as  quoted  by  Prof.  Hind : — * 

^^The  obscurity  which  has  been  thrown  in  past  times  over  the 
territorial  extent  of  Acadia,  that  country  of  which  De  Monts  re- 
ceived letters  patent  in  1603,  was  occasioned  by  not  attending  to 
the  Indian  origin  of  the  name,  and  to  the  repeated  transfer  of  the 
name  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  which  the  first  settlers  after- 
wards removed.  Even  before  the  appointment  of  De  la  Roche,  in 
1598,  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  country,  including  those  parts 
adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  bay  into  which  the  St  Croix 
empties  itself  was  known  to  the  Indians  of  the  Moriseet  (Maliseet) 
tribe,  which  still  inhabits  New  Brunswick,  by  the  name  Peska  dum 
quodiahj  from  Peskadumj  fish,  and  Quodiah^  the  name  of  a  fish 
resembing  the  cod," — ^which  fish  is  supposed  to  be  that  known  as 
the  "  Pollock." 

They  further  state  that  the  French  soft;ened  this  word  Quodiah 
into  Quadiac^  Cadie,  and  finally  Acadie,  while  the  English  have 
changed  it  into  Quodd^j  as  in  the  well-known  name  Passamaquoddy, 
still  applied  to  the  bay  above  mentioned.  Independently  of  the 
natural  objection  of  an  Acadian  to  believe  in  the  derivation  of  this 
honoured  and  euphonious  name  from  a  word  meaning  a  kind  of 
cod-fish,  I  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  etymo- 
logy in  any  respect ;  and  with  the  view  of  fortifying  myself  in  the 
belief  of  the  derivation  of  my  old  firiend  St  Pierre,  I  have  applied 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Rand  of  Hantsport,  Nova  Scotia,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Micmac  and  Maliseet  languages  is  second  to  diat  of 
no  man  Uvmg,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  he  confirms  my  previous 
opinion,  and  illustrates  it  in  many  curious  ways,  so  that  we  need  not 
any  longer  speak  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  name  Acadia  as 
doubtful 

Mr  Rand  informs  me  that  the  word,  in  its  original  form,  is  Kady 
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or  Cadisj  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  "  region,  field,  ground,  land,  or 
place ; "  but  that  when  joined  to  an  adjective,  or  to  a  noun  with  the 
force  of  an  adjective,  it  denotes  that  the  place  referred  to  is  the 
appropriate  or  special  place  of  the  object  expressed  by  the  noun  or 
noun-adjective.  Now,  in  Micmac,  adjectives  of  this  kind  are  formed 
by  suffixing  ^'  a ''  or  '^  wa  "  to  the  noun.  Thus,  in  the  word  before 
quoted,  Segubhun  is  a  ground-nut ;  8eff\fi>bunaj  of  or  relating  to  ground- 
nuts; and  Seguthunorhiddy  is  the  place  or  region  of  ground-nuts,  or 
the  place  in  which  these  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  The  following 
may  be  given  as  examples  of  actual  Indian  names  formed  in  this 
way: — 

Soona-Kaddy  {SunaeacUe) — Place  of  cranberries. 

KcOa-Kaddy — ^Eel-ground. 

Tulkik'Kaddy  (Tracadie) — ^Probably  place  of  residence ;  dwelling- 
place. 

Skudakumoochwa-Kaddy — Ghost  or  spirit  land — ^is  the  somewhat 
difficult  name  of  a  large  island  in  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  once  used  as 
a  burial-ground. 

Burui'Kaddy  (Bunacadie  or  Benacadie) — Is  the  place  of  bringing 
forth ;  a  place  resorted  to  by  moose  at  the  calving-time. 

Segoonuma^Kaddy — ^Place  of  Gaspereaux,  Gaspereau  or  Alewife 
River. 

According  to  Mr  Rand,  Quodiahy  or  Codiah,  is  merely  a  modification 
of  Kaddy  in  the  language  of  the  Maliceets,  and  replacing  the  other 
form  in  certain  compounds.     Thus : 

Nooda-Kwoddy  (Noodiquoddy  or  Winchelsea  Harbour) — Is  place 
of  seals,  or,  more  literally,  place  of  seal-hunting. 

Kookejoo-Kwoddy — Giant-land,  or  land  of  giants. 

BoonamoO'Kwoddy — ^Tom-cod  ground ;  and,  lastly, — • 

Pestumoo-Kwoddy — Pollock-ground;  which  brings  us  back  to 
Passamaquoddy,  and  to  the  learned  derivation  of  the  Commissioners, 
who,  as  unsuccessful  in  etymology  as  in  the  just  settlement  of  the 
boundary,  have  merely  changed  the  meaning  of  the  first  component 
of  the  word  into  a  general  term  for  fish,  and  have  taken  kwoddy  for 
the  equivalent  of  poUock,  very  likely  because  its  sound  resembled 
that  of  cod,  or  because  some  Maliceet  Indian  had  rendered  the  name 
into  his  imperfect  English  by  the  words  "  Pollock  fish  here." 

So  much  for  the  etymology  of  Cadie  or  Quoddy ;  now  as  to  its  applica- 
tion to  the  large  iiegion  known  as  Acadia.  Two  explanations  may  be 
^ven  of  this.  First,  the  name  may  be  a  mere  alteration,  as  suggested 
by  tiie  Commissioners,  of  that  of  the  bay  which  lay  at  the  western 
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extremity  of  Acadia,  and  whose  aboriginal  people  were  called  by  the 
English  the  Quoddy  Indians,  perhaps  because  of  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  their  names  of  places.  This  name  remains 
in  Quoddy  Head,  the  last  point  of  the  United  States  next  to  Acadia. 
Secondly,  the  name,  as  suggested  by  me  in  the  first  edition  of  "Acadian 
Geology,"  may  have  originated  in  the  frequency  of  names  with  thiB 
termination  in  the  language  of  the  natives.  The  early  settlers  were 
desirous  of  information  as  to  the  localities  of  useful  productions,  and 
in  giving  such  information  the  aborigines  would  require  so  often  to 
use  the  term  '^Oadie,"  that  it  might  very  naturally  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  general  name  for  the  country.  I  still  think  the  latter 
explanation  the  more  probable. 

Acadia,  therefore,  signifies  primarily  a  place  or  re^on,  and,  in 
combination  vrith  other  words,  a  place  of  plenty  or  abundance. 
Thus  it  is  not  only  a  beautiful  name,  which  should  never  have  been 
abandoned  for  such  names  as  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  but  it 
is  most  applicable  to  a  region  which  is  richer  in  the  "chief  things  of 
the  ancient  mountains,  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills,  and 
the  precious  things  of  the  earth  and  of  the  deep  that  ooucheth 
beneath,"  than  any  other  portion  of  America  of  similar  dimensions. 

Farther,  since  by  those  unchanging  laws  of  geological  structure 
and  geographical  position  which  the  Creator  himself  has  established, 
this  region  must  always,  notwithstanding  any  artificial  arrangements 
that  man  may  make,  remun  distinct  from  Canada  on  the  one  hand, 
and  New  England  on  the  other,  the  name  Acadia  must  live ;  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  yet  figure  honourably  in  the  history  of 
this  western  world.  The  resources  of  the  Acadian  provinces  must 
necessarily  render  them  more  wealthy  and  populous  than  any  area  of 
the  same  extent  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  St  Lawrence  valley,  from  the  sea  to  the 
head  of  the  great  lakes.  Their  maritime  and  mineral  resources 
constitute  them  the  Great  Britain  of  Eastern  America ;  and  though 
merely  agricultural  capabilities  may  give  some  inland  and  more 
southern  regions  a  temporary  advantage,  Acadia  will  in  the  end 
assert  its  natural  pre-eminence. 

The  above  considerations  justify  me  in  retaining  the  title  of 
"  Acadian  Geology "  for  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  notwith* 
standing  that  the  name  has  been  overlooked  in  the  new  political 
constitution  recently  bestowed  on  Acadia  and  Canada  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  which  the  name  "  Canada  "  is  extended 
over  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  The  title  is  fiEuther 
appropriate  for  a  work  of  this  nature,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
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Acadian  provinces  form  a  well-marked  geological  district,  distin- 
guished from  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  America  by  'the  enormous 
and  remarkable  development  within  it  of  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous 
and  Triassic  systems. 

Nova  Scotia,  which  is  in  a  geological  point  of  view  the  most 
important  of  the  Acadian  provinces,  has  not  enjoyed  the  full  benefit 
of  a  public  geological  survey,  though  some  preliminary  explorations 
have  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government.  Yet,  its 
mineral  resources  have  been  very  extensively  developed  by  mining 
enterprise,  its  structure  has  been  somewhat  minutely  examined,  and 
it  has  a£forded  some  very  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth's  geological  history.  Circumstances  of  a  political 
character,  rather  than  any  want  of  liberality  or  scientific  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  have  delayed  the  public  and  systematic  exploration 
of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  country ;  while  the  pos- 
session of  useful  minerals,  deficient  in  all  the  neighbouring  regions, 
has  made  it  of  necessity  one  of  the  most  important  mining  districts  in 
North  America.  Unfortunately,  in  one  sense,  for  the  colony,  its 
abundant  mineral  wealth  attracted  attention  at  a  period  when  the 
Government  of  the  mother  country  was  not  actuated  by  the  liberal 
spirit  that  now  characterizes  its  dealings  with  its  dependencies,  and 
when  the  rights  of  the  colonists  were  not  so  jealously  or  ably  guarded 
as  at  present.  The  valuable  minerals  were  reserved  by  the  Crown, 
and  were  leased  to  an  association  of  British  capitalists,  who  opened 
the  principal  deposits  of  coal,  and  largely  exported  their  produce,  and 
some  of  whose  agents  have  zealously  and  successfully  aided  in  explor- 
ing the  geology  of  the  country.  The  Provincial  Legislature,  how- 
ever, evinced  a  very  natural  disinclination  to  expend  the  public  money 
in  the  examination  of  deposits  in  which  its  constituents  had  no  direct 
interest,  and  which  long  continued  to  be  a  fertile  subject  of  controversy 
with  the  mining  company  and  the  Imperial  Government 

These  impediments  to  public  action  on  the  subject  of  geological 
exploration  have  now  passed  away.  Arrangements  have  been  entered 
into  between  the  province  and  the  mother  country,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  control  of  the  mines  will  revert  to  the  former  on  the  expiry  of 
the  lease.  A  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  has  empowered  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  to  grant  leases  of  unopened  mines  to  private 
speculators.  The  provincial  lines  of  railway  have  opened  up  many  of 
the  inland  mineral  districts.  Valuable  metallic  minerals  have  been 
discovered  in  localities  which  had  escaped  the  reservation;  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  General  Mining  Association, 
which  have  thrown  open  the  coal  districts  of  the  province  to  mining 
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enterprise.  In  all  these  facts  there  is  promise  that  the  Provindal 
Government  will  soon  find  itself  in  a  position  to  mstitnte  a  thorough 
scientific  investigation  of  the  structure  and  productions  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  done  by  competent  persons  and 
on  a  liberal  scale ;  and  not,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  neighbouring 
colonies,  in  a  manner  too  imperfect  to  afibrd  trustworthy  results. 
The  excellent  survey  of  Canada  now  in  progress  under  Sir  W.  E. 
Logan,  is  a  model  to  the  other  provinces  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  under  the  new  political  constitution  provided  for  these 
colonies,  its  benefits  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  British  North 
America. 

In  the  meantime,  Nova  Scotia  may  congratulate  herself^  that  the 
noble  monuments  of  the  earth's  geological  history  exposed  in  her 
coast  cliffs  have  induced  eminent  geologists  from  abroad  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  structure  of  the 
province,  and  have  cherished  a  strong  taste  for  geological  inquiry 
among  her  own  sons;  and  that  much  has  thus  been  effected  as  a 
labour  of  love,  which  in  other  countries  would  have  cost  a  large 
expenditure  of  the  public  wealth.  Much,  no  doubt,  still  remains  to 
be  done,  especially  in  those  districts  less  fertile  in  facts  interesting 
to  the  naturalist ;  but  a  glance  at  the  list  of  publications  in  the 
following  pages,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  labour  has  been 
voluntarily  and  gratuitously  expended,  as  well  as  the  importance  and 
interest  of  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made. 

But  though  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  has  been 
accumulated,  it  is  scattered  through  the  numbers  of  scientific  journals 
and  other  publications,  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  not 
easily  referred  to  by  the  geological  student;  and  it  is  in  its  nature 
fragmentary,  and  incapable  of  affording  a  complete  view  of  the  structure 
of  the  country.  These  considerations,  and  the  possession  of  a  mass  of 
unpublished  notes  which  had  been  accumulating  for  fourteen  years, 
induced  the  author,  in  1855,  to  undertake  the  present  work,  and 
to  believe  that,  in  doing  so,  he  would  render  an  acceptable  service  not 
only  to  his  own  countrymen  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
Acadian  provinces,  but  to  those  geologists  in  Britain  and  America 
who  may  be  acquainted  with  his  published  papers,  and  may  desire 
a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  Acadian  geology.  Ten  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  ^'  Acadian 
Geology."  In  that  time  a  great  additional  quantity  of  geological 
information  has  accumulated, — the  science  itself  has  made  much 
progress,  and  a  remarkable  development  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Acadian  provinces  has  occurred.    The  author  has,  it  is  true, 
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been  removed  in  the  meantime  from  the  scene  of  his  former  labours, 
and  now  dwells  in  the  great  Silurian  plain  of  Lower  Canada;  but 
he  stall  retains  a  lively  interest  in  the  geology  of  his  native  province, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  earry  forward  to  completion  some  of  the 
subjects  left  unfinished  in  1855,  and  to  acquaint  himself  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  results  of  the  researches  of  other  observers. 

In  the  edition  of  1855,  Nova  Seotia  was  not  only  taken  as  the 
typical  region  for  the  whole  of  the  Acadian  provinces ;  but  the  scope 
of  the  work  was  in  a  great  degree  limited  to  that  province.  In  the 
present  edition  it  has  become  necessary  to  take  a  wider  range,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  New  Brunswick,  since  the  researches  of  Dr 
Bobb,  Professor  Bailey,  Mr  Matthews,  Mr  Hartt,  and  Professor 
Hind,  have  developed  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  geology  of  the 
latter  province,  and  have  disclosed  there  some  geological  formations 
of  great  importance  not  as  yet  recognised  in  Nova  •Scotia. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  is  contoined  in  an  elaborate  paper  in  Silliman's 
American  Journal  of  Science  for  1828,  by  C.  T.  Jackson  and 
F.  Alger,  Esqs.,  of  Boston,  United  States.  Messrs  Jackson  and 
Alger  directed  their  attention  principally  to  the  trap  and  red  sandstone 
formations  of  the  western  districts,  and  the  interesting  crystallized 
minerals  contained  in  the  former;  but  they  also  gave  a  tolerably 
collect  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  rock  formations  throughout 
the  province,  and  made  the  earliest  attempt  to  represent  them  on 
a  geological  map.  Their  determinations  of  the  minerals  of  the  trap 
district  are  accurate,  and  their  catalogue  of  these  minerals  still  admits 
of  little  extension.  This  paper  was  published  in  a  sepai-ate  form  in 
1832. 

An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  geology  of  the  province  in 
1829,  in  a  chapter  contributed  to  Haliburton's  History  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  Messrs  Brown  and  Smith,  then  exploring  the  province  on  behalf 
of  the  General  Mining  Association;  and  the  former  of  whom  has 
subsequently  been  one  of  the  most  successful  investigators  of  the 
geology  of  the  coal  formation.  The  article  in  Haliburton  relates 
principally  to  the  eastern  districts,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
containing  the  most  accurate  views  of  the  development  of  the  carbo- 
niferous system  in  Nova  Scotia  promulgated  previously  to  the  visit  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  m  1842. 

In  1836,  a  volume,  entitled  '^Eemarks  on  the  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  of  Nova  Scotia, "  by  A.  Gesner,  F.G.S.,  was  publifJied  in 
Halifax,  and  was  the  first  work  on  the  local  geology  extensively  circu- 
lated in  the  province.    This  work  was  in  great  part  a  popular  resutnS  of 
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the  preTiouslj  published  discoveries  of  Jackson  and  Alger,  but  with 
many  additional  facts  collected  by  its  author  in  the  course  of  careful 
examinations  of  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  more  hurried 
journeys  in  other  parts  of  the  proviope.  Gesner's  work  was  of  great 
service  in  directing  popular  attention  within  the  province  to  the  subject 
of  geology,  and  it  is  still  an  excellent  guide  to  the  localities  of  in* 
teresting  mineral  specimens.  '^The  Industrial  Resources  of  Nova 
Scotia,''  a  second  work  by  the  same  author,  was  published  in  1849. 

In  1841,  Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  how  provincial  geologist  of  Canada,  made 
a  short  tour  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  contributed  a  paper  on  the  subject  to 
the  Geological  Society  of  London.  In  1843,  in  passing  through  Nova 
Scotia  on  his  way  to  Canada,  he  visited  the  South  Joggins,  and 
executed  the  remarkable  section  which  he  published  in  1845  in  his 
first  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Canada.  This  section,  which  includes 
detailed  descriptions  and  measurements  of  more  than  fourteen  thousand 
feet  of  beds,  and  occupies  sixty-five  octavo  pages,  is  a  remarkable 
monument  of  his  industry  and  powers  of  observation,  and  gives  a 
detailed  view  of  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  formation  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  year  1842  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  geology  in  Nova 
Scotia.  In  that  year  Sir  Charles  LyeU  visited  the  province,  and 
carefully  examined  some  of  the  more  difficult  features  of  its  geological 
structure,  which  had  baffled  or  misled  previous  inquirers.  Sir  Charles 
also  performed  the  valuable  service  of  placing  in  communication  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  geologists  of  Great  Britain,  the  inquirers 
already  at  work  on  the  geology  of  the  province,  and  of  stimulating  their 
activity,  and  directing  it  into  the  most  profitable  channels.  The  writer 
of  the  present  work  gratefully  acknowledges  his  obligations  in  these 
respects.  The  results  obtained  by  Sir  Charles,  which  much  modified 
and  enlarged  the  views  previously  entertained  of  the  structure  of  Nova 
Scotia,  were  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society,  and  a  popular 
account  of  them  was  given  in  his  ''  Travels  in  North  America." 

Since  1842,  a  great  number  of  papers  on  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  have  been  published  in  the  scientific 
journals  and  otherwise.  The  following  list  includes  such  of  these  as 
have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  dates : — 

On  the  upright  Fossil  Trees  found  at  different  levels  in  the  Coal  Strata 
of  Nova  Scotia.     LyeU,  Geol.  Proc.  iv.  pp.  176-178. 

On  the  Coal  Formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  the  Age  of  the  Gypsum. 
Lyell,  ibid,  pp.  184-186. 
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A  Geological  Map  of  Nova  Scotia.    By  A.  Gesner,  GeoL  Proc, 

p.  186.     4to  map. 
Geological  Excnrsion  in  Prince  Edward  Island.    J.  W.  Dawson, 

Haszard's  Gazette,  1842. 
Geological  Survey  of  New  Brunswick.    A.  Gesner.     1839-1843. 
On  the  Geology  of  Gape  Breton.     R.  Brown,  Journal  of  Geol.  Society 

of  London,  i.  p.  23.     4  woodcuts. 
On  the  I^wer  Carboniferous  or  Gypsiferous  Formation  of  Nova  Scotia. 

J.  W.  Dawson,  UncL  p.  26.     6  woodcuts. 
On  the  Geology  of  Cape  Breton.    R.  Brown,  ibid.  p.  207.    3  wood- 
.    cuts. 
On  the  JN^ewer  Coal  Formation  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Dawson,  ibid,  p.  322.     4to  map,  4  woodcuts. 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  Prince  Edward  Island.     A.  Gesner.    1846. 
Notice  of  some  Fossils  found  in  the  Coal  Formation  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Dawson,  Geol.  Journal,  ii.  pp.  132-136.     1  woodcut. 
Notes  on  the  Fossils  communicated  by  Mr  Dawson.     Bunbury,  ibid. 

pp.  136-139.     1  8vo  plate. 
On  a  group  of  erect  Fossil  Trees  in  the  Sydney  Coal  Formation,  Cape 

Breton.     R.  Brown,  ibid.  pp.  393-396.     3  woodcuts. 
Report  on  the  Coal  Fields  of  Caribou  Cove  and  River  Inhabitants. 

Dawson,  Journals  of  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  1846. 
On  the  Boulder  Formation  and  Superficial  Drift  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Dawson,  Abstract,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

1847. 
On  the  Mode  of  Occurrence  of  Gypsum  in  Nova  Scotia.     Dawson, 

Abstract,  ibid.  1847. 
On  the  Gypsiferous  Strata  of  Cape  Dauphin,  Cape  Breton.     R.  Brown, 

Geol.  Joum.  ill.  pp.  257-260.     2  woodcuts. 
Description  of  an  upright  Lepidodendron,  with  Stigmaria  Roots, 

Sydney,  Cape  Breton.    R.  Brown,  Greol.  Joum.  iv.  pp.  46-50.    7 

woodcuts. 
On  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia.    Dawson,  ibid.  pp.  50-59. 
.    4to  map  and  section. 
On  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Red  Sandstones,  and  the  White  Beds 

associated  with  them.     Dawson,  Geol.  Joum.  v.  pp.  25-30. 
On  the  Gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia.    Gesner,  ibid.  pp.  129,  130.     1 
'    woodcut. 
Notice  of  the  Gypsum  of  Plaster  Cove.     Dawson,  3nd.  pp.  335-339. 

3  woodcuts. 
Description  of  erect  SigiUariae,  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.    R.  Brown,  ibid. 

pp.  354-360.    9  woodcuts. 
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On  ihe  Lower  Goal  Measures  of  the  Sydney  Coal  Field,  Cape  Breton. 

R.  Brown,  GeoL  Joum.  vi.  pp.  115-133.    9  woodcuts. 
On  the  Metamorphic  and  Metalliferous  Rocks  of  the  East  of  Nova 

Scotia.     Dawson,  ibid.  pp.  347-364.     4  woodcuts. 
Notice  of  the  Occurrences  of  upright  Calamites  near  Pictou,  Nova 

Scotia.     Dawson,  ibid,  vii.  pp.  194-196.    3  woodcuts. 
On  a  Fossil  Fern  from  Cape  Breton.    Bunburj,  ibid,  viiL  pp.  31-35. 

1  plate. 
Dr  Robb's  Notices  of  the  Oeology  of  New  Brunswick  in  Johnston's 

Report.     1849. 
Jackson's  Report  on  the  Albert  Coal  Mine  (New  Brunswick).     1851. 
Deposition  of  R.  C.  Taylor,  etc.,  on  the  Albert  Mine.     1851. 
Notes  on  the  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia.     Dawson,  GeoL  Joum. 

pp.  398-400.    2  woodcuts. 
On  the  Remains  of  a  Reptile  and  a  Land-shell  in  an  erect  Fossil  Tree 

in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Nova  Scotia.     Lyell,  Dawson,  Wyman, 

and  Owen,  Geol.  Joum.  ix.  pp.  58-67.    3  plates,  1  woodcut 
On  the  Albert  Mine,  New  Branswick.     Dawson,  ^id.  pp.  107-115. 

7  woodcuts. 
On  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  South  Jog^ns.     Dawson,  ibid.  x.  pp. 

1-42.    25  woodcuts. 
On  the   Structure  of  the  Albion  Coal  Measures.     Dawson;   with 
.   Journals  of  Exploratory  Works,  by  H.   Poole.     Ibid.  z.  pp. 

42-47. 
On  a  Fossil  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  Pictou  CoaL     Professor  Owen,  ibid^ 

X.  pp.  207,  208.     Lithographic  plate. 
Notice  of  the  Discovery  of  the  above-mentioned  Reptilian  SkulL 

Dawson,  ibid.  xi.  p.  8. 
On  a  Modem  Submerged  Forest  at  Fort  Lawrence,  Nova  Scotia. 

Dawson,  ibid.  xi.  p.  119. 
Leidy  on  Baihygnathus  Borealis^  an  extinct  Saurian  of  the  New  Red 

Sandstone  of  Prince  Edward  Island.     Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

1854. 
On  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  Measures  of  British  America. 

Dawson,  Joum.  of  Geol.  Soc.  xv.  p.  62. 
On  the  Vegetable  Stmctures  in  Coal.     Dawson,  lithog.  plates,  ibid. 

XV.  p.  626. 
On  a  Terrestrial  Mollusk,  a  Millepede,  and  new  Reptiles,  from  the  Goal 

Formation  of  Nova  Scotia.     Dawson,  ibid.  xvi.  p.  268. 
On  an  Undescribed  Fossil  Fem.     Dawson,  ibid.  xvii.  p.  5. 
On  Elevations  and  Depressions  of  the  Earth  in  North  America. 

Gesner,  ibid.  xvii.  p.  381. 
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On  a  new  Starfifih  of  the  Genus  PabBSSter  from  Nova  Scotia.  Billings, 

woodcut,  Canad.  Naturalist,  v.  p.  69. 
On  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  Bocks  of  Nova  Scotia.     Dawson, 

woodcuts,  ibicL  v.  p.  182. 
On  the  Coal  Field  of  Pictou.     Poole,  Can.  Nat.  v.  p.  285. 
On  new  Localities  of  Fossiliferous  Silurian  Bocks  in  Nova  Scotia* 

Honeyman,  ibid,  v.  p.  298. 
On  Natro-Boro-Calcite.     How,  Ed.  PhiL  Journ.,  and  Silliman,  1857. 
On  Faroelite  and  other  Minerals.     How,  tbicL  1858. 
On  Analysis  of  three  new  Minerals  from  the  Trap  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
•  How,  ibid.  1859. 
On  the  Oil  Coal  of  Nova  Scotia.    How,  Silliman's  Journ.,  2d  sen 

zxx.  p.  74. 
Notice  of  Additional  Beptilian  Bemains  firom  the  Coal  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Dawson,  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  xviii.  p.  5. 
Note  on  a  Carpolite  and  an  erect  SigiUaria  firom  Nova  Scotia.     Daw- 
son, Journ.  GeoL  Soc.  xvii.  p.  522. 
On  the  Pre-Carboniferous  Flora  of  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  Eastern 

Canada.     Dawson,  Canad.  Naturalist,  vi.  p.  161. 
On  the  recent  Discoveries  of  Gold  in  Nova  Scotia.     Dawson,  ibid,  vL 

p.  417. 
On  Natro-Boro-Calcite  from  Nova  Scotia.    How,  Silliman's  Journ., 

2d  ser.  xxxii.  p.  9. 
On  Gyrolite.     How,  Aid.  xxxii.  p.  13. 
On  Gold  in  Nova  Scotia.     Marsh,  ibid,  xxxii.  p.  395. 
Bemains  of  an  Enaliosaurian  in  the  Coal  Formation  of  Nova  Scotia, 

1  plate.     Marsh,  ibid,  xxxiv.  p.  1,  and  Journal  of  GeoL  Soc.  xix. 

p.  52. 
On  the  Flora  of  the  Devonian  Period  in  N.-E.  America.    Dawson, 

Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  xviii.  p.  296. 
On  the  Geology  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia.    Honeyman,  ibid, 

xviii.  p.  342. 
On  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Bracliiopoda  of  Nova  Scotia.    David- 
son, ibid,  xix.  p.  188. 
On  New  Crustaceans  from  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  Bocks  of 

British  America.    Salter,  ibid,  xix.  p.  75. 
Further  Observations  on  the  Devonian  Plants  of  Maine,. Gasp6,  and 

New  York.    Dawson,  Sfid.  xix.  p.  458. 
On  a  new  Species  of  Dendrerpetcn,  and  on  Dermal  Coverings  of  Fossil 

Beptiles.     Dawson,  ibid,  xix.  p.  469. 
On  a  new  Species  of  PhiUipna  from  Nova  Scotia.    Billings,  Can.  Nat 

viu.  p.  209. 
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On  the  Geology  of  St  John  Gountji  New  Bninswick.    Matthew,  Can* 

Nat  viiL  p.  241. 
On  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Nova  Scotia.    How,  Md.  viii.  p.  870. 
On  the  Footprints  of  a  Reptile  from  the  Coal  Formation  of  Cape 

Breton.     Dawson,  Und.  viiL  p.  430. 
A  Lectnre  on  Sable  Island.     Gilpin,  Halifax,  1858. 
Synopsis  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora  of  Nova  Scotia.    Can.  Nat  viiL 

p.  431. 
On  Mineral  Localities  in  Nova  Scotia.    Marsh,  SDliman^s  Joum.,  2d 

series,  xxv.  p.  210. 
On  the  Coal  Measures  of  Cape  Breton ;  with  section.    Lesley,  ibid. 

2d  series,  xxxvi.  p.  179. 
On  the  Geology  of  Arisaig,  Nova  Scotia.    Honeyman,  Joum.  Geol. 

Soc.  XX.  p.  33. 
Notes  on  the  Geology  and  Botany  of  New  Brunswick.    Bailey,  Can. 

Nat  new  series,  i.  p.  81. 
On  Fossils  of  the  Genus  Rusichmtes.    Dawson,  ibid.  i.  p.  363. 
The  Gold  of  Nova  Scotia  of  Pre-Carboniferous  Age.     Hartt,  ibid.  voL 

L  p.  459. 
Air-Breathers  of  the  Coal  Period.     Dawson,  ibid.  Ist  series,  viii.  p.  1, 

etc. ;  and  in  separate  Work.     6  plates,  Montreal,  1863. 
On  the  Barrel  Quartz  of  Nova  Scotia.     Silliman,  Sil.  Journal,  2d 

series,  xxxviii.  p.  104. 
Gold  Mines  and  Gold  Mining  in  Nova  Scotia.    Perley,  Can.  Nat  new 

series,  ii.  198. 
On  the  Azoic  and  Pal»ozoic  Rocks  of  New  Brunswick.    Matthew, 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  xxi.  p.  422. 
On  the  Albert  Coal  of  New  Brunswick.    Hitchcock,  Silliman's  Joum., 

2d  series,  xxxix.  p.  267. 
On  the  Conditions  of  Accumulation  of  Coal,  and  on  the  Coal  Flora  of 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  8  plates.  Dawson,  Joum.  GreoL 

Soc  xxii.  p.  95. 
On  Characteristic  Fossils  of  the  Coal  Seams  of  Nova  Scotia.    Poole, 

Trans.  N.  S.  Inst  i.  p.  30. 
Gold  and  its  Separation  from  other  Metals.     Gesner,  ibid.  p.  54. 
On  a  Trilobite  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Formations  of  Nova 

Scotia.    How,  ibid.  87. 
On  the  Waters  of  the  Mineral  Springs  of  Wilmot    How,  Md.  ii.  p.  26. 
The  Rocks  in  the  Vicinity  of  Hali&x.     Gossip,  ibid.  p.  44. 
Notes  on  the  Economic  Mineralogy  of  Nova  Scotia,  parts  1,  2,  and  3, 

How,  ibid.  p.  78. 
On  some  Brine  SfSrings  of  Nova  Scotia.    How,  ibid.  p.  75. 
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Reports  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Nova  Scotia,  1863  to 

1866. 
Contributions  to  the  Mineralogy  of  Nova  Scotia.    How,  Lond.  Ed. 

and  Dab.  PhiL  Maga.  1866. 
Reports  on  Minerals  collected  in  Oeol.  Surveys  by  authority  of  the 

Provincial  Government.     How,  Journals  of  Assembly  of  Nova 

Scotia,  1862-65-66. 
Report  on  Nova  Scotia  Gold  Fields ;  and  section.    Campbell,  Halifax, 

1863. 
Observations  on  the  Geology  of  Southern  New  Brunswick.     Map 

and  sectipn.     BaUey,  Frederickton,  1865. 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Brunswick.    Hind, 

Frederickton,  1865. 
Report  on  the  Gold  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia.     Silliman,  1864. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  this  edition  some  notice  of  the 
more  important  facts  and  conclusions  contained  in  the  foregoing 
publications,  along  with  such  additional  matter  as  my  own  observa- 
tions have  supplied.  There  will,  however,  be  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
to  them  in  the  following  pages  for  details  which  my  space  does  not 
permit  me  to  introduce. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ACADIAN  PROVINCES — TABULAR 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  FORMATIONS. 

Let  tlie  reader  glance  at  the  map,  and  he  will  really  perceive  some 
of  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  region  we  have  to  describe* 
Nova  Scotia  consists  of  a  peninsula  and  island,  situated  between  north 
latitude  43**  25'  and  47^,  and  between  west  longitude  59*"  40'  and  66^ 
25^;  and  bounded  on  the  south-eastern  side  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  western  and  northern  sides  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence*  The  peninsular  part. 
Nova  Scotia  proper,  is  250  miles  in  length,  and  about  100  in  ita 
extreme  breadth,  and  is  attached  to  the  mainland  of  North  America 
by  a  low  isthmus  sixteen  miles  in  width.  Its  form  is  nearly  trianirular, 
Jd  its  surface  is  occupied  by  several  rock  formations,  ixangJfo; 
the  most  part  in  lines  corresponding  with  its  longest  or  Atlantic  coast 
line.  The  insular  part,  Cape  Breton,  barely  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Canseau,  is  100  miles  in  extreme 
length  and  eighty  in  breadth ;  and  its  rock  formations  are  similar  to 
those  of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  though  more  irregularly  distributed. 

The  three  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  Nova  Scotia  proper  are, 
as  seen  on  the  map,  distinguished  by  marked  differences  of  outline. 
That  fronting  the  north-west  is  deeply  indented  by  large  arms  of 
the  sea,  separated  by  precipitous  promontories.  The  longest  side, 
that  facing  the  Atlantic,  is  dotted  with  innumerable  islands,  and 
penetrated  everywhere  by  small  inlets  and  indentations.  The  northern 
shore,  fronting  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  comparatively  smooth 
and  uniform  in  its  coast  lines.  This  is  also  the  character  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton;  while  its  remaining  sides  are  very 
irregular,  and  iU  interior  is  occupied  by  a  lake-like  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  but  for  the  isthmus  of  St  Peter's,  less  than  a  mile  in  width, 
would  cut  it  into  two  parts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  characters  of  these  several  coast  lines, 
as  well  as  the  different  physical  districts  of  the  province,  are  well 
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marked  by  the  arrangement  of  the  tints  which  distinguish  the  different 
geological  formations.  The  boundaries  of  these  often  coincide  with 
those  of  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  general  direction  both  of  the  hills 
and  lines  of  rock  formation  is  N.E.  and  S.  W.,  which  is  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  structure  of  the  whole  eastern  part  of  North  America. 
The  whole  contour  of  the  country  indeed,  as  well  as  the  directions  of 
its  coasts,  rivers,  and  hills,  depends  on  the  nature  and  arrangement 
of  its  rocks,  and  on  the  elevatory  movements  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  The  former  determine  the  minor  details  of  the 
surface  and  the  coast  lines :  the  latter,  the  elevation  and  distribution 
of  the  rocky  masses  on  the  great  scale.  For  illustrations  of  this, 
I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  section  annexed  to  the  map, 
in  connexion  with  the  following  explanation  of  the  colours  represent- 
ing the  several  formations. 

The  carmine  and  purple  portions  of  the  map,  representing  the 
oldest  rocks  in  the  province — crocks  partly  ejected  in  a  molten  state 
fix)m  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  partly  very  ancient  sediments 
metamorphosed  or  altered  by  heat  and  other  chemical  agencies— -extend 
in  an  unbroken  band  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  wide  at  its 
western  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point  in  the  eadtem.  This  belt  of 
country  is  in  some  parts  low,  rugged,  and  broken,  and  in  others 
boldly  undulating.  It  is  traversed  by  many  rocky  ridges,  and 
abounds  in  lakes,  bogs,  and  streams.  Its  soils  are  often  sterile  and 
stony,  though  it  has  also  large  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  supportmg  noble 
forests,  and  fine  agricultural  settlements.  Its  maritime  situation  and 
numerous  harbours  have  made  it  the  abode  of  a  large  fishing  and 
trading  population ;  and  these  advantages  have  also  given  to  it  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  several  of  the  most  prosperous  towns 
and  villages,  while  its  recently  discovered  gold  veins  have  added 
to  it  in  recent  years  great  importance  as  a  mining  district.  This 
district  is  low  at  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  gradually  rises  to  the  height 
of  a  few  hundreds  of  feet  at  its  northern  limit,  where  it  descends 
somewhat  suddenly  to  the  level  of  the  inland  valleys,  which,  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  length,  separate  it  from  the  district  next  to  be 
mentioned. 

The  very  irregular  bands  and  patches,  of  a  blue  colour,  with 
carmine  lines  and  spots,  also  consist  of  altered  rocks,  with  others  of 
igneous  origin,  poured  through  them  from  beneath ;  but  the  whole  of 
somewhat  later  age  than  the  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  This 
district  consists  in  great  part  of  elevated  ridges.  It  includes  the 
highest  and  most  continuous  hills  in  the  province,  none  of  which, 
however,  exceed  1200  feet  in  height,  and  the  sources  of  all  the 
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principal  rivers.  Its  hills  are  covered  with  fertile  soil,  and  in  their 
natural  state  support  some  of  the  finest  forests  in  the  country ;  and 
it  includes  valuable  deposits  of  metallic  minerals.  Its  deep  ravines, 
cascades,  and  fine  wood-clothed  precipices,  afibrd  the  nearest  approach 
to  picturesque  mountain  scenery  that  a  country  so  little  elevated  as 
Nova  Scotia  can  boast 

The  portions  coloured  gray  or  neutral  tint  and  red  represent  low 
and  undulating  districts,  stretching  in  plains  or  narrow  valleys 
between  and  into  the  higher  lands  already  described.  The  larger 
of  these,  that  coloured  gray,  is  the  great  carboniferous  district, 
including  all  the  valuable  deposits  of  coal,  freestone,  grindstone, 
gypsum,  and  limestone,  and  having  fertile  soils  over  the  greater  part 
of  its  surface.  It  is  therefore  the  principal  abode  of  the  mining, 
quarrying,  and  agricultural  population.  The  red  district,  which  is  of 
comparatively  small  dimensions,  represents  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
a  later  formation  covered  by  light  and  productive  soil,  and  containing 
some  of  the  oldest  and  finest  agricultural  settiements. 

The  long  crimson  band,  extending  along  the  hilly  district  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  isolated  patches  of  the 
same  colour  on  the  opposite  side  of  Minas  Channel  and  Basin,  are 
the  most  recent  rocks  in  Nova  Scotia,  being  masses  of  volcanic  origin 
which  have  been  poured  through  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation. 
They  constitute  marked  and  picturesque  features  in  the  scenery  of 
the  western  counties,  and  along  their  flanks  and  on  their  summits 
afford  fertile  soils  and  support  valuable  forests. 

Lastiy,  the  recent  alluvium  produced  by  the  tides  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  forming  marsh  soils  of  almost  inexhaustible  fertility,  is 
represented  by  certain  limited  stripes  and  patches  of  a  brown  colour. 

While,  however,  each  of  the  geological  formations  which  appear 
on  the  map  has  its  special  influence  on  the  contour,  coast  outlines, 
scenery,  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  minor  differences  within  each ;  for  a  geological  formation, 
though  it  often  includes  a  group  of  rocks  characterized,  merely  as 
rocks,  by  many  features  in  common,  is  distinguished  from  others, 
not  so  much  on  this  ground,  as  by  the  period  when  it  was  formed, 
and  the  fossils  characteristic  of  that  period  which  it  contains ;  con- 
sequentiy  we  shall  often  find  very  dissimilar  conditions  and  mineral 
productions  in  neighbouring  parts  of  the  same  geological  district 

If  we  turn  to  New  Brunswick,  we  shall  find  there,  with  some 
differences  of  detail,  a  repetition  of  the  features  of  Nova  Scotia  on  a 
broader  and  more  uniform  scale.  Stretching  along  the  southern  coast, 
from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  frontier  of  Maine,  is  a 
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belt  of  ancient  and  partially  altered  rocks,  forming  a  somewhat  broken 
and  hilly  country.  At  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  province 
this  belt  is  joined  by  another  still  more  extensive,  stretching  south-west- 
ward from  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  forming,  with  the  other,  a  gigantio 
letter  Y,  between  the  arms  of  which  lies  the  wide  triangular  area 
of  the  New  Brunswick  coal  field ;  while  beyond  the  northern  arm 
of  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks  a  plain  of  unaltered  Silurian  beds 
extends  to  the  highlands,  along  the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  carboniferous  plain  of  New  Brunswick  corresponds  to,  and,  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  is  connected  with  that  of  Nova  Sootia ;  and  its 
hilly  ranges  of  altered  and  igneous  rocks  form,  with  those  of  Nova 
Scotia,  outlying  ridges  rudely  parallel  to  the  great  Appalachian  breast- 
bone of  America,  and,  like  it,  descending  under  the  level  of  newer 
deposits  and  of  the  sea  at  their  north-eastern  extremities.  Where  they 
thus  die  out  and  leave  the  beautifully  arched  southern  bay  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  bordered,  from  Gasp6  to  Cape  Breton,  with  the 
coal-bearing  rocks,  Prince  Edward  Island  bends  like  a  crescent  across 
their^extremities,  and  displays  its  bright  red  shores  of  later  age  than 
the  carboniferous  period,  its  low  but  beautifully  undulating  surface, 
and  its  fertile  soil  unsurpassed  in  Eastern  America. . 

The  whole  of  this  Acadian  region  is  characterized,  like  other  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  North  America,  as  distinguished  from  its 
interior  plains,  by  a  varied  and  uneven  surface,  and  by  great  variety 
of  soil  and  mineral  products.  In  the  latter,  the  Acadian  provinces 
are  especially  rich ;  and  in  these  and  their  maritime  situation,  they 
bear  to  the  inland  regions  of  Canada  much  the  same  relation  with 
that  which  the  British  Islands  bear  to  the  plains  of  Central  Europe. 
Nova  Scotia,  more  particularly,  is  most  richly  endowed  with  coal,  iron, 
and  gold;  and  these,  with  its  other  resources,  its  admirable  har* 
hours  and  the  hardy  and  intelligent  population,  which  it  possesses  in 
common  with  the  other  Acadian  provinces,  must  in  time  make  it  the 
England  of  North-Eastem  America,  and  must  give  it  an  eminence  in 
wealth  and  influence  altogether  disproportioned  to  its  limited  area. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  nature  of  mineral  wealth  such  as  that  of 
the  Acadian  provinces,  to  be  more  slowly  developed  than  the  merely 
superficial  richness  of  the  soil  and  forests  of  the  great  interior  plains ; 
and  consequently  this  region  has  appeared  to  linger  behind  Western 
Canada  in  its  improvement.  Its  progress,  however,  is  now  very  rapid, 
and  must  proceed  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Such  being  the  general  physical  features  of  Acadia,  it  belongs 
to  us,  as  geologists,  to  inquire  into  the  structure  of  its  different  rock 
formations,  the  various  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  the 
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manner  in  which  they  were  formed,  the  periods  of  the  earth's  history 
in  which  they  were  produced,  and  the  evidences  they  afford  of  the 
condition  of  the  earth  in  those  periods,  the  fossils  which  are  embedded 
in  them,  and  the  useiiil  minerals  which  they  contain.  No  farther 
introduction  will  be  required  to  enable  the  non-geological  reader  to 
understand  the  conclusions  arrived  at  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as 
in  some  degree  the  manner  in  which  geologists  reach  these  con- 
clusions. Nature,  when  carefully  examined  and  minutely  described, 
is  her  own  best  interpreter ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  arrange 
the  subjects  treated  of  as  to  lead  gradually  from  those  modem  causes 
and  changes  with  which  nearly  all  are  familiar,  to  the  more  ancient 
natural  processes  and  events,  which  can  be  understood  only  by  calling 
the  modem  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface  as  witnesses  to  prove  the 
nature  and  origin  of  their  predecessors.  Fortunately,  Nova  Scotia 
affords  in  its  modem  deposits  many  remarkable  parallels  to  the 
conditions  evidenced  by  its  rock  formations ;  and  when  we  fail  to 
discover  such  analogies  within  the  province,  they  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  a  reference  to  other  countries  with  which  the  greater 
number  of  intelligent  persons  are  familiar.  Should  any  farther  aid 
be  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  any  of  those  ele- 
mentary geological  works  which  are  now  so  numerous  and  accessible. 
For  these  reasons,  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  geological 
information  of  a  general  character,  other  than  that  contained  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  formations  already  noticed  in  con^ 
nexion  with  the  map  and  sections,  in  their  relation  to  the  complete 
geological  series,  as  represented  in  the  rocks  of  Britain  and  those 
of  the  great  mainland  of  North  America. 


Tabular  View  of  the  Geologicat  Formations  of  the  Acadian  Provinces^ 
compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain^  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 

I.   CaINOZOIC^  OB  MODEBH  AKD  TeRTIABT. 


Formations  recogniaed  In  the 
Acadian  Provinces. 

Canada. 

Bepresentatlves  in 
United  SUtes. 

Britoin. 

r  < 

i- 

s 

• 

r  Peat  BogSi  Lake  Deposits, 
Intervtdes,  Marshes,  Sand 
Dunes,  etc. 

[Terraces,  Raised  Beaches, 
and  Gravel  Ridges. 

Marine  Clays  of  8t  John, 
etc. 
Boulder  Clay. 

Similar 
deposits. 

Saxicava 
Sand. 

Leda  Clay. 

Boulder  Clay. 

Similar  deposits. 

River  Terraces. 

Champlain  Clay. 
Boulder  Clay. 

Similar 
deposits. 

CaveDejposits 
and    River 
Gravels. 

Marine 
Clays. 

GlacialDrift 

TABULAR  ARRANaEKENT  OF  FORMATIONS. 
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I.  Caihoioio,  OB  MoDKBH  AND  Tbbturt, — Ccmiinued. 


Fonnatioiu  reoognlsed  In  the 
Aeadfatn  ProTinoes. 


Not  found. 


Not  fotmcL 


Not  found. 


fl^nff^m. 


Not  found. 


Not  fonnd. 


Not  found. 


RepreeentaUTM  in 
United  Ststee. 


Newer  Tertiaries 
of  Boathem 
States. 

Middle  TertiarieB 
of  Boathem 
States   and 
Nebraska. 

Older  Tertiaries 
of  Sontbem  and 
Middle  States. 


Britain. 


Crag,  etc. 


Hempstead 
Beds,  etc 

Headon 
Series,  Bag- 
shot   Beds, 
London 
Clay,  etc. 


II.  MESOflOio,  OH  Seoohdabt. 


i 


Not  found. 


Not  found. 


i 


Newer  Bed  Sandstone  and 
Trap  of  Western  Nova 
Scotia,   Sontbem    New 
Branswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 


Not  fonnd. 


Not  fonnd. 


Not  found. 


Greensand   and 
Limestone    of 
New   Jersey, 
Alabama,  Texas, 
Missouri,  etc 

Limestones,  etc., 
of  Black  HiUs, 
Dakota. 


Sandstones   of 
Connecticut 
Valley,  etc., 
Coal    Measures 
of  Richmond  and 
Deep  River,  etc 


Chalk,  Gault, 
Greensand, 
Wealden. 


Upper, 
Middle,  and 
Lower 
Oolite,  and 
Lias. 

White  Lias, 
Saliferous 
Marls  and 
Newer  Red 
Sandstones 
of  Cheshire, 
etc. 


III.    PAI.A0K0IC,  OH  PbIXART. 


i 


Not  represented  unless  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  Sand- 
stones of  P.  £.  Island. 


'  Upper  Coal  Formation. 

Middle  Coal  Formation. 

Millstone  Grit. 
Gypsiferous  Series,  Lime- 
stones, etc. 
Lower  Coal  Measures. 


Not  found. 


Not  found. 

Not  found. 

Not  fonnd. 

Bonaventnre 

Formation. 


limestone. 
Marls,  etc,  of 
Kansas. 


Upper  Coal 
Measures. 

Lower  Coal 
Measures. 

"Sub-Carbon- 
iferous" or 
Lower  Car- 
boniferous. 


Magnesfan 
Limestone, 
Marl-Slate, 
and    Lower 
New    Red 
Sandstone. 

Coal   Forma- 
tion. 

Millstone  Grit 
Carboniferous 

Limestone. 
Lower   Coal 

Measures. 
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III.  Palaoboio,  or  Pbimast, — Continued, 


FormattooB  reeognlaed  in  tht 
Aoftdian  ProTlnoes. 


Caiiftd*. 


RepTMentotiTes  in 
United  StetM. 


Britain. 


I 

0 


Plant-bearing  beds  of  St 
John,  N.  Brunswick. 

Sandstones  of  Restigoache. 
Slates,  Sandstones,  and  Iron 

Ore,  of  Bear  R.,  Nictaux, 

etc. 

Upner  Arisaig  Series. 
(GDtDeqaid  Mt  Series.) 
Limestones,  etc.,  of  Dal- 
honsie  and  Restigoache. 
New  Canaan  Slates,  etc. 
Lower  Arisaig  Series. 
(Kingston  Series,  N.  B.) 


i 
1 


upper  Memhers  not  found. 


Atlantic  CSoast  Metamor- 
phic  Series,  and  Metamor- 
phic  Band  of  Northern 
New  Brunswick. 


^  St  John,  or  Acadian  Series. 


I  i  Coldbrook  Qroup,  N.  B. 

11 


Portage  &  Che- 
mung Series.* 

Hamuton     „ 

Comiferous 
Limestone  „ 

Oriskanj     „ 

Lower  Helder- 
berg  Series. 
Onondaga  „ 
Guelph 
Niagara 
Clinton 
Medina 
(Anticosti  Gr.) 

Hudson  R.  Ser. 
Utica 
Trenton 
Black  K 


If 

n 
t» 


tt 


Chazy 
Quebec       „ 
Cedciferous. 
U.  Potsdam. 

L.  Potsdam. 


Hnronian 
Series. 


Portage  and 
Chemung. 
Hamilton. 
Upper  Helder- 
berg. 
Oriskany. 

Lower  Helder- 
berg. 

Salina. 

Niagara. 
Clinton. 
Medina   and 
Oneida. 

Hudson  R. 
Utica. 
Trenton. 
Black  E. 

Chazy. 
Queliec. 
Calciferous. 
U.  Potsdam. 

L.  Potsdam. 


Huionian 
Series. 


Upper, 
Middle,  and 
Lower 
Devonian. 


Up'  &  Lower 

Ludlow. 
Weniock 

Limestone 

and  Shale. 
Upper  and 

Lower 

Llandovery. 

Caiadoc  and 
Bala. 


Llandeilo. 

Txemadoc. 
Lingula 
Flags. 


Lon^mynd 
Senes. 


I  v.   Eozoic,  OB  Laubemtlln. 


I J  Portland  Series. 
I  St  John,  N.  B. 


Upper  Lauren- 

tian. 
Lower  Lauren- 

tian. 


Adirondack 
Series. 


Gneiss,  etc., 
of  the 
Hebrides. 


In  the  above  Table  the  formations  of  Canada  have  been  taken 
from  Logan's  Report,  those  of  the  United  States  from  Dana,  and 
those  of  Great  Britain  from  Mnrchison  and  Lyell. 


*  In  Eastern  Canada,  Gasp^  Sandstones. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MODERN   PERIOD. 

MARSHES SUBMABINE    FORESTS INTERYALES LAKE    DEPOSITS  — 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH — ^LAKE  MARGINS — PEAT  BOOS,  DRIFT  SAND,  ETC. 

Those  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  bordering  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  present  some  interesting  examples  of  marine  alluvial 
soils  J  which,  while  of  great  practical  value  to  the  inhabitants,  are  equally 
fertile  in  material  of  thought  to  the  geologist.  The  tide-wave  that 
sweeps  to  the  north-east,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
entering  the  funnel-like  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  becomes  com- 
pressed and  elevated,  as  the  sides  of  the  bay  gradually  approach  each 
other,  until  in  the  narrower  parts  the  water  runs  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
seven  miles  per  hour,  and  the  vertical  rise  of  the  tide  amounts  to  sixty 
feet  or  more.  In  Cobequid  and  Chiegnecto  Bays,  these  tides,  to  an  un- 
accustomed spectator,  have  rather  the  aspect  of  some  rare  convulsion  of 
nature  than  of  an  ordinary  daily  phenomenon.  At  low  tide,  wide  flats 
of  brown  mud  are  seen  to  extend  for  miles,  as  if  the  sea  had  altogether 
retired  from  its  bed ;  and  the  distant  channel  appears  as  a  mere  stripe 
of  muddy  water.  At  the  commencement  of  flood,  a  slight  ripple  is 
seen  to  break  over  the  edge  of  the  flats.  It  rushes  swiftly  forward, 
and,  covering  the  lower  flats  almost  instantaneously,  gains  rapidly  on 
the  higher  swells  of  mud,  which  appear  as  if  they  were  being  dissolved 
in  the  turbid  waters.  At  the  same  time  the  torrent  of  red  water  enters 
all  the  channels,  creeks,  and  estuaries ;  surging,  whirling,  and  foaming, 
and  often  having  in  its  front  a  white,  breaking  wave,  or  "  bore,"  which 
runs  steadily  forward,  meeting  and  swallowing  up  the  remains  of  the 
ebb  still  trickling  down  the  channels.  The  mud  flats  are  soon  covered ; 
and  then,  as  the  stranger  sees  the  water  gaining  with  noiseless  and 
steady  rapidity  on  the  steep  sides  of  banks  and  clifls,  a  sense  of  inse- 
curity creeps  over  him,  as  if  no  limit  could  be  set  to  the  advancing 
deluge.  In  a  little  time,  however,  he  sees  that  the  fiat,  '^  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,"  has  been  issued  to  the  great  bay 
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tide :  its  retreat  commences,  and  the  waters  rush  back  as  rapidly  as 
they  entered. 

The  rising  tide  sweeps  away  the  fine  material  from  every  exposed 
bank  and  cliff,  and  becomes  loaded  with  mud  and  extremely  fine  sand, 
which,  as  it  stagnates  at  high  water,  it  deposits  in  a  thin  layer  on  the 
surface  of  the  flats.  This  layer,  which  may  vary  in  thickness  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  quarter  of  a  line,  is  coarser  and  thicker  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  flats  than  nearer  the  dhore;  and  hence  these 
flats,  as  well  as  the  marshes,  are  usually  higher  near  the  channels 
than  at  their  inner  edge.  From  the  same  cause, — the  more  rapid 
deposition  of  the  coarser  sediment, — the  lower  side  of  the  layer  is 
arenaceous,  and  sometimes  dotted  over  with  films  of  mica,  while  the 
upper  side  is  fine  and  slimy,  and  when  dry  has  a  shining  and  polished 
surface.  The  falling  tide  has  little  effect  on  these  deposits,  and  hence 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  flats,  until  they  reach  such  a  height  that 
they  can  be  overflowed  only  by  the  high  spring  tides.  They  then 
become  natural  or  salt  marsh,  covered  with  the  coarse  grasses  and 
Carices  which  grow  in  such  places.  So  far  the  process  is  carried  on 
by  the  hand  of  nature ;  and  before  the  colonization  of  Nova  Scotia, 
there  were  large  tracts  of  this  grassy  alluvium  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Man,  however,  carries  the  land-making  process  farther ;  and  by  diking 
and  draining,  excludes  the  sea  water,  and  produces  a  soil  capable  of 
yielding  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  manure,  the  most  valuable 
cultivated  grains  and  grasses.  Already  there  are  in  Nova  Scotia  more 
than  forty  thousand  acres  of  diked  marsh,  or  ''  dike,''  as  it  is  more 
shortly  called,  the  average  value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  twenty  pounds  currency  per  acre.  The  undiked  flats,  bare  at  low 
tide,  are  of  immensely  greater  extent. 

The  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  deposit  in  different  parts  of  the 
flats,  already  noticed,  produce  an  important  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  marsh  soils.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  marshes,  near  the  chan- 
nels, the  soil  is  red  and  comparatively  friable.  In  the  lower  parts, 
and  especially  near  the  edge  of  the  upland,  it  passes  into  a  gray  or 
bluish  clay  called  "  blue  dike,"  or,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  con- 
taining many  vegetable  fragments  and  fibres,  "  corky  dike."  These 
two  varieties  of  marsh  differ  very  materially  in  their  agricultural  value. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  in  the  growth  of  the  deposit,  portions 
of  blue  marsh  become  buried  under  red  deposits,  so  that,  on  digging, 
two  layers  or  strata  are  found  markedly  different  from  each  other  in 
colour  and  other  properties ;  and  this  change  may  be  artificially  pro- 
duced by  digging  channels  to  admit  the  turbid  red  waters  to  overflow 
the  low  blue  marsh* 
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The  red  marsh,  thoagh  varying  somewhat  in  quality,  is  the  best  soil 
in  the  region,  and  much  of  it  compares  favourably  with  the  most 
celebrated  alluvial  soils  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  The  following 
analysis  of  recently  deposited  marsh  mud  from  Truro,  will  serve  to 
show  the  composition  of  this  kind  of  soil : — 


Soluble  in  Water. 


as  gypsum, 


Soluble  in 
Hydrochloric  Acid.  " 


Moisture, 

Organic  matter. 

Chlorine,  7  , . 

Soda-        i  ^  common  salt, 

Potash,    .... 

Sulphuric  Acid,  > 

Lime,  j 

Alumina, 

Magnesia, 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

Oxide  of  Iron, 

Alumina, 

Magnesia, 

Soda  and  Potash, 

Phosphoric  Acid, 

Silicious  Sand  (very  fine). 


•5 
1-5 
•095 
•115 
•013 
•073 
•061 
•005 
•004 
3-60 
2-74 
1^20 
•11 
•8 
•09 
88-00 


So  valuable  is  this  soil,  though  nearly  destitute  of  organic  matter, 
that  it  is  found  profitable  to  cart  it  upon  the  upland  as  a  manure.  Its 
best  varieties  have  now  been  cropped  without  manure  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  without  becoming  unproductive ;  though  there  can  be 
no  question  that  under  this  treatment  a  gradual  diminution  of  its 
fertility  is  perceptible.  The  weakest  point  of  the  marsh  land,  judging 
from  the  above  analysis,  is  its  small  proportion  of  phosphates.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  is  in  part  compensated  by  the  presence  of 
fish  bones  and  other  matters  of  organic  origin,  which  do  not  appear 
in  an  analysis.  Tet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cheapest  manure  for 
failing  marsh  will  be  found  to  be  bone  dust  or  guano,  which,  by  sup- 
plying phosphates^  will  restore  it  nearly  to  its  original  condition. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  soil  with  the  fine  mixture  of 
mineral  ingredients  present  in  the  marsh  mud,  requires  any  artificial 
supply  of  ammoniacal  matters.  Draining  is  well  known  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  fertility  of  the  marshes,  and  many  valuable  tracts  of  this 
land  are  now  in  an  unproductivo  condition  from  its  neglect.  The 
fertility  of  failing  marsh  may  also  be  restored  by  admitting  the  sea  to 
cover  it  with  a  new  deposit.  This  remedy,  however,  involves  the  loss 
of  several  crops,  as  some  years  are  required  to  remove  from  the  new 
soil  its  saline  matter.  It  is,  however,  observed,  that  in  some  situations 
the  newly  diked  marsh  produces  spontaneously  a  crop  of  couch  grass 
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and  other  upland  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  must  ha^e  been  washed 
into  the  sea  by  streams  and  deposited  with  the  mud. 

The  low  or  inner  marsh,  which  I  have  preyiously  mentioned 
under  its  other  names  of  blue  marsh  and  corky  dike,  is  much  less 
valuable  than  the  red.  It  contains,  however,  much  more  vegetable 
matter,  and  sometimes  approaches  to  the  character  of  a  boggy  swamp ; 
so  that  when  a  quantity  of  it  is  taken  out  and  spread  over  the  upland, 
it  forms  a  useful  manure.  It  emits  a  fetid  smell  when  recently  turned 
up,  and  the  water  oozing  from  it  stains  the  ground  of  a  rusty  colour. 
It  produces  in  its  natural  state  crops  of  coarse  grass,  but  when  broken 
up  is  unproductive,  with  the  sole  exception  that  rank  crops  of  oats 
can  sometimes  be  obtained  from  it. 

The  chemical  composition  of  this  singular  soil^  so  unlike  the  red 
mud  from  which  it  is  produced,  involves  some  changes  which  are  of 
interest  both  in  agriculture  and  geology.  The  red  marsh  derives  its 
colour  from  the  peroxide  of  iron.  In  the  gray  or  blue  marsh,  the  iron 
exists  in  the  state  of  a  sulphuret,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by  expos- 
ing a  piece  of  it  to  a  red  heat,  when  a  strong  sulphurous  odour  is  ex- 
haled, and  the  red  colour  is  restored.  The  change  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters  present  in  the  mud.  These 
in  their  decay  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  decompose  the  sulphuric  acid  present  in  sea-water  in  the  forms 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  sulphur  thus  liber- 
ated enters  into  combination  with  hydrogen,  obtained  from  the  organic 
matter  or  from  water,  and  the  product  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
gas  which  gives  to  the  mud  its  unpleasant  smell.  This  gas,  dissolved 
in  the  water  which  permeates  the  mud,  enters  into  combination  with 
the  oxide  of  iron,  producing  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  which,  with  the 
remains  of  the  organic  matter,  serves  to  colour  the  marsh  blue  or  gray. 
The  sulphuret  of  iron  remains  unchanged  while  submerged  or  water- 
soaked  ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
acts  upon  it,  and  it  passes  into  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol, — a 
substance  poisonous  to  most  cultivated  crops,  and  which  when  dried 
or  exposed  to  the  action  of  alkaline  substances,  deposits  the  hydrated 
brown  oxide  of  iron.  Hence  the  bad  effects  of  disturbing  the  blue 
marsh,  and  hence  also  the  rusty  colour  of  the  water  flowing  from  it. 
The  remedies  for  this  condition  of  the  soil  are  draining  and  liming* 
Draining  admits  air  and  removes  the  saline  water ;  lime  decomposes 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  produces  sulphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iroui 
both  of  which  are  useful  substances  to  the  farmer.* 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  blae  marsh  of  Nora 
has  been  exteasiTely  improred  by  this  process. 
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This  singular  and  complicated  seiies  of  processes,  into  all  the  details 
of  which  I  have  not  entered,  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  geologist, 
as  it  explains  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  gray  colour  and 
abundance  of  sulphuret  of  iron  observed  in  many  ancient  rocks,  which, 
like  the  blue  marsh,  have  been  produced  from  red  sediment,  changed 
in  colour  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  It  also  explains  the 
origin  of  those  singular  stains  which,  in  rocks  coloured  ^by  iron,  so 
often  accompany  organic  remains,  or  testify  to  the  former  existence  of 
those  which  have  passed  away.  It  farther  shows  the  reason  of  the 
paucity  of  organic  remains  in  red  rocks,  for  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  when 
present  in  excess,  tends  to  corrode  and  destroy  any  organic  matter 
which  may  be  present ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  organic 
matter  tends  to  deoxidise  the  iron  and  remove  it  in  a  state  of  solution, 
or  change  it  into  a  sulphuret,  according  to  circumstances, — ^the  colour 
of  the  sediment  being  changed  in  either  case. 

Much  geological  interest  attaches  to  the  marine  alluvium  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  from  the  great  breadth  of  it  laid  bare  at  low  tide,  and  the 
facilities  which  it  in  consequence  affords  for  the  study  of  sun*cracks, 
impressions  of  rain-drops,  foot-prints  of  animals,  and  other  appearances 
which  we  find  imitated  on  many  ancient  rocks.  The  genuineness  of 
these  ancient  traces,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  preservation,  can  be 
illustrated  and  proved  only  by  the  study  of  modem  deposits.  I 
quote  a  summary  of  facts  of  this  kind  from  a  paper  on  rain-prints 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  these 
phenomena  as  exhibited  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.'* 

"  The  sediment  with  which  the  waters  are  charged  is  extremely  fine, 
being  derived  from  the  destruction  of  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  and  shale, 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  coal  measures.  On  the  borders  of  even  the 
smallest  estuaries  communicating  with  a  bay,  in  which  the  tides  rise 
sixty  feet  and  upwards,  large  areas  are  laid  dry  for  nearly  a  fortnight 
between  the  spring  and  neap  tides,  and  the  mud  is  then  baked  in 
summer  by  a  hot  sun,  so  that  it  becomes  solidified  and  traversed  by 
cracks  caused  by  shrinkage.  Portions  of  the  hardened  mud  may  then 
be  taken  up  and  removed  without  injury.  On  examining  the  edges  of 
each  slab,  we  observe  numerous  layers,  formed  by  successive  tides, 
usually  very  thin,  sometimes  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,-— of  un- 
equal thickness,  however,  because,  according  to  Dr  Webster,  the  night- 
tides  rising  a  foot  higher  than  the  day-tides  throw  down  more  sediment. 
When  a  shower  of  rain  falls,  the  highest  portion  of  the  mud-covered 
fiat  is  usually  too  hard  to  receive  any  impressions ;  while  that  recently 
uncovered  by  the  tide,  near  the  water's  edge,  is  too  soft.  Between 
*  JonnuJ  of  London  Geological  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  239. 
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these  areas  a  zone  occurs  almost  as  smooth  and  even  as  a  looking-glass, 
on  which  every  drop  forms  a  cavity  of  circular  or  oval  form ;  and  if 
the  shower  be  transient,  these  pits  retain  their  shape  permanently, 
being  dried  by  the  sun,  and  being  then  too  firm  to  be  effaced  by  the 
action  of  the  succeeding  tide,  which  deposits  upon  them  a  new  layer 
of  mud.  Hence  we  find  on  splitting  open  a  slab  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
on  the  uppw  surface  of  which  the  marks  of  recent  rain  occur,  that  an 
inferior  layer,  deposited  perhaps  ten  or  fourteen  tides  previously, 
exhibits  on  its  under  surface  perfect  casts  of  rain-pnnts  which  stand 
out  in  relief,  the  moulds  of  the  same  being  seen  in  the  layer  below." 

After  mentioning  that  a  continued  shower  of  rain  obliterates  the 
more  regular  impressions,  and  produces  merely  a  blistered  or  uneven 
surface,  and  describing  minutely  the  characteristics  of  true  rain-marks 
in  their  most  perfect  state.  Sir  Charles  adds  : — 

'^  On  some  of  the  specimens  the  winding  tubular  tracks  of  worms 
are  seen,  which  have  been  bored  just  beneath  the  surface.  Some- 
times the  worms  have  dived  beneath  the  surface,  and  then  reappeared. 
Occasionally  the  same  mud  is  traversed  by  the  foot-prints  of  birds 
{Tringa  minuta)y  and  of  musk  rats,  minks,  dogs,  sheep,  and  cats. 
The  leaves  also  of  the  elm,  maple,  and  oak  trees  have  been  scattered 
by  the  winds  over  the  soft  mud,  and  having  been  buried  under  the 
deposits  of  succeeding  tides,  are  found  on  dividing  the  layers.  When 
the  leaves  themselves  are  removed,  very  faithful  impressions,  not  only 
of  their  outline,  but  of  their  minutest  veins,  are  lefk  imprinted  on 
the  clay." 

We  have  here  a  perfect  instance,  in  a  modem  deposit,  of  phenomena 
which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  rocks; 
and  it  is  only  by  such  minute  studies  of  existing  nature  that  we 
can  hope  to  interpret  those  older  appearances.  In  some  very  ancient 
rocks  we  have  impressions  of  rain-marks,  or  their  casts,  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  overlying  beds,  quite  similar  to  those  which  occur 
in  the  alluvial  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  these  old  rocks, 
also,  and  especially  in  the  coal  formation,  we  find  surfaces  netted 
with  sun-cracks  precisely  like  those  on  the  dried  surfaces  of  the 
modem  mud  flats,  and  faithful  casts  of  these  taken  by  the  beds 
next  deposited.  A  still  more  curious  appearance  is  presented  by 
the  rill- marks  produced  by  the  flowing  of  the  receding  tide,  or  of 
rain,  down  inclined  surfaces  of  mud.  The  little  streamlets  flowing 
together  into  larger  channels,  form  singular  patterns,  which  may  be 
compared  to  graceful  foliage  or  to  the  ramifications  of  roots,  and  which 
have  often  been  mistaken  for  fossils.  In  the  following  figures  (Figs. 
1,  2,  3)  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  surface  of  a  small 
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rain-marked  slab  of  modem  mud,  presented  to  me  by  Dr  Webster, 
and  beside  it  the  casts  of  rain-drops  from  the  showers  which  fell 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  the  carboniferous  period.  I  have  also  given 
specimens  of  rill-marks  and  sun-cracks  from  the  coal  field  of  Cape 
Breton,  which  are  quite  similar  to  those  to  be  seen  at  low  tide 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  farther  on  will  be  found  representations 
of  worm-tracks  and  foot-prints  of  animals  found  on  rocks  of  the 
same  age,  and  the  mode  of  formation  and  preservation  of  which 
is  explained  by  these  same  modem  deposits  (Figs.  4,  5). 

A  still  more  striking  geological  fact  connected  with  the  marshes, 
is  the  presence  beneath  them  of  stumps  of  trees  still  rooted  in 
the  soil,  and  other  indications  which  prove  that  much  if  not  the 
whole  of  this  marine  alluvium  rests  on  what  once  was  upland 
soil  supporting  forest  trees;  and  that,  by  some  change  of  level, 
these  ancient  forests  have  been  submerged  and  buried  under  the 
tidal  deposits.  To  illustrate  this,  I  may  notice  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  these  mbmarine  forests  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
and  which  I  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1854.  It  occurs  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh  near  the  mouth 
of  the  La  Planche  river,  in  Cumberland  county,  at  the  extremity 
of  Fort  Lawrence  ridge,  which  separates  the  La  Planche  from 
the  Missaquash,  and  may  be  well  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  pi»  which  has  recently  been  erected  there. 

The  upland  of  Fort  Lawrence  slopes  gently  down  toward  the 
diked  marsh,  on  crossing  which  we  find,  outside  the  dike,  a  narrow 
space  of  salt  marsh  thinly  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  samphire 
{SdUcomia\  and  at  the  outer  edge  cut  away  by  the  neap  tides 
so  as  to  present  a  perpendicular  step  about  five  feet  in  height. 
Below  this  is  seen,  at  low  tide,  a  sloping  expanse  of  red  mud, 
in  places  cut  into  furrows  by  the  tides,  and  in  other  places  covered 
with  patches  of  soft  recently  deposited  mud.  On  this  slope  I  saw 
impressions  of  rain-drops,  sun-cracks,  tracks  of  sandpipers  and  crows, 
and  abundance  of  the  shells  of  the  little  TelUna  Balthtcoj*  a  shell 
very  common  in  the  muddy  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  There 
I  f  I  were  also  a  few  long  straight  furrows,  still  quite  distinct  in  August, 
•  ( I  but  which,  I  was  informed,  had  been  ploughed  by  the  ice  in  the 
' '  *  past  spring.  At  the  distance  of  326  paces  from  the  abmpt  edge 
of  the  marsh,  and  about  25  feet  below  the  level  of  the  highest 
tides,  which  here  rise  in  all  about  40  feet,  I  saw  the  first  of  the 
rooted  stumps,  which  appear  in  a  beH  of  sand,  gravel,  and  stones 

*  This  shell  is  the  T.  OrcenUindica  of  some  anthors,  and  is  Ptamrndbia  fiuca  of  Saj, 
San(fuinolariafuica  of  Conrad,  Jiacomafutoa  of  the  Smithsonian  check-lists. 
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mixed  with  mud,  which  intervenes  between  the  slope  of  mud  already 
mentioned  and  the  level  of  low  tide.  Beyond  the  stump  first  seen, 
and  extending  to  a  depth  of  at  least  30  to  85  feet  below  the  level 
of  high  tide,  other  stumps  were  irregularly  scattered  as  in  an  open 
wood.  The  lowest  stump  seen  was  135  paces  beyond  the  first; 
and  between  it  and  the  water  level  there  was  a  ^ace  of  170  paces 
without  stumps,  but  with  scattered  fragments  of  roots  and  trunks, 
which  may  have  belonged  to  rooted  trees  broken  up  and  swept  away 
by  the  ice  (Fig.  6). 

Fig.  6. — SvbmariiM  ForeH.—Fort  Latarence. 


(a)  Marsh.         (()  Soil  with  rooted  stumps.         (c)  Mud  and  Stones. 

On  digging  under  and  around  some  of  the  stumps,  they  were 
found  to  be  rooted  in  a  soil  having  all  the  characters  of  forest  soil. 
In  one  place  it  was  a  reddish  sandy  loam,  like  the  ordinary  upland 
of  Fort  Lawrence :  in  another  place  it  was  a  black  vegetable  soil 
resting  on  a  white  sandy  subsoil.  Immediately  over  the  soil  were 
the  remains  of  a  layer  of  tough  bluish  day,  with  a  few  vegetable 
fibres,,  apparently  rootlets  of  grasses,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
the  first  layer  of  marsh  mud  deposited  over  the  upland  soil.  All  the 
rootlets  of  the  stumps  were  entire  and  covered  with  their  bark, 
and  the  appearances  were  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  their  being 
in  the  place  of  their  growth  (Fig.  7). 

Fig.  7.— Stump  ofBeeeh  in  the  Submarine  Forett. 


(a)  Mad.        (&}  Vegetable  soil.        (c)  Lotmj  subsoil. 

Of  thirty  or  forty  stumps  which  I  examined,  the  greater  number 
were  pine  [Pinus  strobus),  but  a  few  were  beech  {Fctgus  ferrugmea) ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  are  trees  characteristic  rather  of 
dry  upland  than  of  low  or  swampy  ground.  The  pine  stumps  were 
quite  soundf  though  somewhat  softened  and  discoloured  at  the 
surface.     The  beech,  on  the  other  hand,  though  retaining  much 
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of  fhe  appearaDce  of  aoimd  wood  in  the  interior,  was  quite  charred 
at  the  surface,  and  was  throughout  so  soft  and  brittle  that  large 
trunks  and  roots  could  be  cut  through  with  a  spade  or  broken  with 
a  slight  blow.  Owing  to  their  softness,  the  beech  stumps  were  worn 
down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  mud,  while  some  of  the  pines  projected 
more  than  a  foot :  even  these  last  were,  however,  much  crushed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  ice,  which,  with  the  tides,  must  eventually  remove 
them.  The  largest  stump  observed  was  a  pine  two  feet  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  showing  more  than  two  hundred  annual  rings 
of  growth.  I  was  informed  by  respectable  and  intelligent  persons 
that  similar  appearances  have  been  observed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  La  Planche,  and  in  various  other  places  in  the  Cumberland 
Basin.  It  is  only,  however,  in  places  where  the  marsh  is  being  cut 
away  by  the  current  that  they  can  be  seen,  and  the  stumps,  when 
laid  bare,  are  soon  removed  by  the  ice.  Similar  beds  of  stumps 
and  vegetable  soil  are  also  occasionally  disclosed  in  digging  ditches 
in  the  shallower  parts  of  the  marshes,  and  there  appears  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  Cumberland  marshes  rest  on  old 
upland  surfiices.  A  submerged  forest  is  also  said  to  appear  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Folly  River  in  Cobequid  Bay;  and  peaty  soils  and 
trunks  and  stumps  of  trees  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  digging 
in  the  marshes  of  King's  and  Annapolis  counties.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  these  appearances  are  somewhat  general  throughout 
the  marsh  country. 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  these  submerged  stumps,  there  can 
be  little  diflference  of  opinion.  They  belong  to  the  modem  period 
in  geology,  and,  judging  from  the  state  of  preservation  of  the 
wood,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  preservative  eflfect  of 
the  salt  mud,  not  to  the  veiy  oldest  part  of  that  period.  Yet 
their  antiquity  is  considerable.  The  marshes  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  their  present  state  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
and  since  these  trees  grew  and  were  submerged,  all  the  mud  of  the 
marshes  must  have  accumulated,  at  least  in  its  present  position. 
Here  then  we  have  a  modem  phenomenon  involving  great  physical 
changes  in  the  relations  of  land  and  water,  and  rivalling  some  of 
those  geological  events  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  older  rocks. 

How  did  this  change  of  the  sea  level  occur?  Only  two  causes 
can  be  assigned.  It  must  have  been  either  the  mpture  of  a  barrier 
previously  excluding  the  sea  water,  or  an  actual  sinking  or  subsidence 
of  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of  the  province.  The  first  of  these 
suppositions  is  that  which  most  readily  recommends  itself  to  the 
popular  mind,  and  we  h&ve  at  no  great  distance  an  instance  on  a 
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small  scale  of  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by  the  rapture 
of  a  sea  barrier.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St  John  River,  there  is  a 
transYcrse  ridge  of  rock  which  obstructs  the  entrance  of  the  tide  and 
the  exit  of  the  river  water.  At  low  tide,  the  river  water  falls  outward 
over  the  ridge.  At  about  half  tide,  the  water  within  and  that 
without  are  on  a  level.  At  high  tide,  there  is  a  strong  fall  of  the 
tide  water  inward.  Without  the  barrier,  the  tide  rises  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet ;  within,  it  raises  the  level  of  the  water  only  about 
four  feet.  Now  there  can  be  no  question  that,  if  this  barrier  were 
removed,  the  tide  would  daily  raise  the  river  to  a  height  which 
it  now  attains  only  in  times  of  flood,  while  at  low  tide  it  would 
be  laid  dry  to  a  great  depth.  If  such  a  change  had  occurred  at 
some  former  period,  marshes  might  be  found  to  exist  in  places 
which  had  at  one  time  supported  terrestrial  plants.  Against  the 
application  of  this  explanation,  however,  to  the  submarine  forests 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  we  have  the  great  extent  of  the  barrier 
required,  the  absence  of  any  existing  remains  of  it,  and  the  great 
depth  below  high  water  at  which  the  remains  exist ;  as  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  the  existence  of  any  barrier,  even  if  it  wholly 
excluded  the  tide,  could  produce  dry  upland  at  such  a  level.  The 
effect  would  rather  be  the  production  of  a  lake,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
of  a  morass.  For  these  reasons  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
any  cause  of  this  kind  can  apply.  It  only  remains  to  believe  that 
a  subsidence  has  taken  place  over  a  considerable  area,  and  to  a 
depth  of  about  forty  feet  We  have  no  distinct  evidence  to  show 
whether  this  has  been  sudden  or  gradual,  but  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  latter. 

If  a  gradual  subsidence  of  this  kind  has  occurred  in  times 
geologically  modem,  the  question  remains,  has  it  ceased,  or  is  the 
country  still  subsiding,  as  Newfoundland  and  the  south  of  Sweden 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  ?  There  are  some  facts  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  is.  In  some  localities  portions  of  marsh  formerly 
reclaimed  have  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  now  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  dikes  than  formerly.  We  may,  however, 
readOy  account  for  all  this  by  supposing  that  the  mud  has  settled, 
or  that  the  tides  have  increased  in  height  or  have  changed  in  their 
direction,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  channels  by  the 
diking  of  new  portions  of  marsh  land.  We  are  not  therefore  under 
the  necessity  of  arriving  at  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  our  fertile 
marshes  are  again  settling  down  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  that 
the  waters  of  the  bay  are  likely  to  overflow  the  upland  farms. 

I  should  add,  however,  that,  since  the  publication  of  the  above 
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remarks,  Professor  Cook  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  in  Montreal,  in  1857,  an  interesting  summary  of  indi- 
cations of  modern  subsidence  observed  on  the  coasts  of  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  estimated  the  average  rate  of 
sinking  at  two  feet  in  a  century,  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
still  in  progress,  which  would  coincide  with  the  view  above-mentioned 
as  entertained  in  some  parts  of  the  marsh  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  that 
the  tides  now  rise  higher  than  formerly.  Additional  interest  is  thus 
given  to  the  Fort  Lawrence  instance,  as  indicating  the  great  vertical 
amount  of  this  very  extensive  subsidence.  In  1861  also,  Dr  Gesner, 
in  his  paper  on  "  Elevations  and  Depressions  of  the  Earth  in  North 
America,''  noticed  several  additional  instances  of  modem  submergence 
in  various  parts  of  the  British  Provinces  and  the  United  States,  and 
inferred  that  such  submergence  is  still  in  progress,  or,  at  least, 
has  occurred  in  very  recent  times.  Within  the  limits  of  Acadia, 
and  in  addition  to  the  examples  above  referred  to,  he  mentions 
Grand  Manan,  Bay  Yerte,  Louisburg  in  Gape  Breton,  and  Cas- 
cumpec  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  places  in  which  there  is 
evidence  of  subsidence  since  the  European  colonization  of  the 
country. 

I  would  ask  the  non-geological  reader  to  pause  here,  to  remark 
that,  in  the  mud-deposits  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  we  have  an  example 
of  a  geological  formation  enclosing  remains  and  traces  of  several 
of  the  animals  and  plants  now  inhabiting  the  land  or  its  shores; 
and  that  if,  in  consequence  of  the  colonization  of  the  country,  or 
any  physical  change,  these  creatures  or  any  of  them  were  to  become 
extinct,  we  might  find,  in  digging  into  the  marshes  or  by  examining 
their  borders,  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  such  extinct 
animals  or  plants,  just  as  the  remains  of  the  now  extinct  European 
beaver  and  Irish  gigantic  stag  are  found  in  the  peat  bogs  and  lake 
deposits  of  Great  Britain.  Farther,  we  have  in  the  submarine 
forests  the  evidence  of  extensive  changes  of  level ;  and  if  we  suppose 
that,  by  such  changes  occurring  in  the  future,  the  marshes  were 
to  be  buried  under  new  deposits  until  they  had  been  consolidated 
into  rock  by  pressure,  by  aqueous  infiltration  of  mineral  substances, 
or  by  internal  heat,  and  then  elevated  again  to  the  surface,  we 
should  discover  in  their  hardened  masses  a  variety  of  fossils,  which, 
if  properly  interpreted,  would  throw  much  light  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  country.  By  bearing  in  mind  these  obvious  con* 
elusions,  much  time  and  perplexity  may  be  avoided,  when  we  arrive 
at  the  consideration  of  ancient  formations  to  which  changes  of  these 
kinds  have  actually  happened. 
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The  principal  localities  of  diked  marslies  in  Nova  Scotia  are, 
Ghiegnecto  Bay  and  Cumberland  Basin,  Cobequid  Bay,  Minas  Basin, 
and  Annapolis  Basin,  all  of  which  are  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  quantity  of  marsh  in  these  several  places  appears  from  the 
census  of  1851  to  be  as  foUows :; — 

Ghiegnecto  Bay  and  Cumberland  Basin,       •  16,170  acres. 

Cobequid  Bay, 7,139    ... 

Minas  Basin, 10,280    ... 

Annapolis  Basin, 2,793    ... 

36,382    ... 

A  considerable  breadth  of  marsh  on  the  New  Brunswick  side  of 
Ghiegnecto  Bay  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement. 

The  value  of  the  marshes  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  For  the  maintenance  of  cattle,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  and  cheese,  the  marsh  counties  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  possess  facilities  unsurpassed  and  perhaps  unequalled 
by  those  of  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

The  principal  Fresh-water  Alhma  are  the  river  intervales,  and 
the  deposits  forming  in  the  beds  of  lakes.  The  intervales  occur 
on  the  banks  of  all  the  streams.  They  usually  consist  of  fine  friable 
soil  resting  on  hard  gravel,  and  they  constitute  most  productive 
land  for  farming  purposes,  while  their  fine  elms  and  alder  copses 
form  most  pleasing  features  in  our  river  valleys.  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  present  any  geological  features  requiring  detailed  notice. 
The  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  small  size,  and  do  not  present, 
in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  marked  examples  of  high-level  gravels 
or  river  terraces;  and  the  gravel  ridges  which  occur  on  the  sides 
of  their  valleys  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  sea 
before  the  elevation  of  the  country.  On  the  larger  rivers  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  especially  the  St  John  River,  there  are  alluvial 
deposits  on  a  more  extensive  scale ;  and  Professor  Hind  has  pointed 
out  some  terraces,  of  no  great  elevation,  as  distinct  from  those  which 
belong  to  the  sea-margins  of  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  The  lake 
deposits  must  be  very  considerable  in  amount,  as  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  lakes  all  receiving  sediment  from  the  streams  which 
flow  into  them.  On  the  most  detailed  maps  of  Nova  Scotia,  about 
four  hundred  lakes,  varying  in  length  fix>m  half  a  mile  to  fifteen  miles, 
may  be  counted,  and  these  are  but  a  part,  perhaps  not  much  more 
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than  half,  of  the  whole  number.  The  mud  forming  in  the  bottoms 
of  these  lakes  must  contain  large  quantities  of  the  remains  of  fresh- 
water fishes,  shell-fish,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds  that  have  been  drowned  in  them  or  killed  on  their 
margins ;  and  should  these  lakes  be  artificially  drained,  such  remains 
may  excite  much  interest.  At  present,  however,  I  shall  refer  to 
only  one  kind  of  lake  deposit,  which  is  curious  as  an  evidence 
of  the  large  quantity  of  matter  that  may  be  accumulated  by  the 
growth  and  death  of  successive  generations  of  creatures  too  small 
to  be  observed  individually  except  by  the  microscope.  This  is 
the  substance  known  to  naturalists  as  Infusorial  earthy  and  which 
has  been  found  to  abound  not  only  in  the  deposits  from  modem 
waters,  but  in  some  ancient  rocks,  of  which  it  appears  indeed 
sometimes  to  form  the  mass.  It  is,  as  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  a 
white  and,  when  dry,  very  light  friable  earth,  having  a  floury 
texture,  and  showing,  when  examined  in  a  bright  light,  an  infinity 
of  minute  shining  specks.  A  little  of  it  diffused  in  a  drop  of  water, 
and  viewed  through  a  powerful  microscope,  presents  thousands  of 
curiously  formed  cylindrical,  bow-shaped,  and  rounded  transparent 
bodies,  which  consist  of  pure  silica  or  flint,  and  are  the  coatings 
which  strengthened  the  cell-walls  of  certain  minute  organisms  at 
one  time  regarded  as  animals,  but  now  as  one-celled  plants  of  the 
family  DiatomacecB.  They  grow  in  the  waters  of  some  of  our 
lakes  in  such  numbers  that  their  indestructible  silicious  coverings, 
in  the  course  of  time,  accumulate  in  layers  several  feet  in  thickness. 
The  hardness,  sharpness,  and  minute  size  of  these  shells  render 
the  mass  composed  of  them  useful  as  a  polishing  material;  the 
best  tripoli  being,  in  fact,  an  earth  of  this  description.  The  only 
specimens  of  this  infusorial  earth  in  my  possession,  and  found  in 
Nova  Scotia,  are  from  lakes  in  the  hills  of  Earlton  and  Comwallis. 
That  from  the  last-named  locality  is  the  finer  of  the  two.  It  was 
discovered  by  Dr  Webster  of  Kentville.  The  late  Professor  Bailey 
of  West  Point,  the  well-known  microscopist,  to  whom  I  forwarded 
specimens  from  one  of  the  above-named  localities,  states*  that 
the  species  contained  in  it  are  common  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  mentions  the  following 
as  occurring  in  specimens  from  Nova  Scotia: — Pinnularia  viridisj 
P.  tfuequaUsy  Cocconema  cymheforme^  OaUioneUa  distanSj  Eunotia 
monodofij  etc,  Ilimanttdium  arcus,  Oomphonema  (icumincttumj  Sur- 
irella  aplendida,  Stauroneis  Bayldi ;  SpongioUteSj  etc.  Some  of 
these  species  are  represented  in  Fig.  8. 

*  Sillinum's  Journal,  toI.  zlyiiL 
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Fig.  S.—CcvetingB  qf  DvaUmaeene  from  Secent  FrahrioaUr  Depoaita^  Nova  Scotia,— maffniJUd. 
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Lake  Margins  in  Nova  Scotia  are  of  some  geological  interest, 
from  the  effects  of  ice-pressure  which  they  exhibit.  The  expansion 
of  the  thick  icy  sheet  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  our  lakes  in 
winter,  and  its  drifting  to  and  fro  when  loosened  from  the  shores 
hj  the  thaws  of  spring,  heap  up  very  remarkable  ridges  and  embank- 
ments of  stones,  gravel,  and  earth.  In  low  and  muddy  shores, 
these  actions  of  the  ice,  I  believe  principally  the  latter,  push  up  long 
mounds,  which  look  as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  an 
artificial  dike;  and  where  the  shores  consist  of  small  stones  and 
gravel,  still  more  regular  structures  are  sometimes  produced.  Oc- 
casionally there  are  two  mounds,  one  within  the  other,  marking 
different  levels  of  the  water;  and  I  have  seen  these  mounds  still 
remaining,  in  places  where  lakes  and  ponds  had  been  long  since 
filled  up  and  converted  into  bogs.  On  rocky  shores,  large  stones 
are  pushed  against  the  bank  and  packed  together  until  they  form 
huge  sloping  Cyclopean  walls,  which  testify  not  only  by  their  mass, 
but  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  wedged  together,  to 
the  force  that  has  been  applied  to  them.  This  last  appearance  is  as 
well  seen  in  some  of  the  upper  lakes  of  the  Shubenacadie  as  in  any 
others  that  I  have  examined.  These  modem  effects  of  ice-pressure 
will  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  drift  or  boulder 
formation  which  overspreads  the  surface  of  the  province.  They  are 
also  curious  from  the  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  glacier  moraines, 
for  which  they  might,  in  some  cases,  be  easily  mistaken. 

Bogs  and  peatg  swamps  form  another  class  of  modem  deposits 
which  I  may  notice  here.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Nova  Scotia, 
especially  in  the  rocky  districts  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  largest 
that  I  have  observed  are  the  Savannahs  near  Clyde  River  in  Shel- 
bume,  and  the  Carriboo  bog  of  Aylesford.  With  respect  to  the 
geolo^cal  features  of  these  deposits,  I  may  notice :  First,  That  they 
consist  of  vegetable  matter  which  has  grown  on  the  spot,  and  has 
accumulated,  because  in  water-soaked  soils  the  decay  of  dead  vege- 
table substances  proceeds  more  slowly  than  the  acquisition  of  new 
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matter  by  growing  vegetation  from  the  air  and  water.  Secondly,  The 
vegetable  matter  in  bogs,  forming  a  black  carbonaceous  mass,  bas 
entered  on  the  first  stage  of  the  changes  by  which  it  may  be  converted 
into  coal ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  bottom  of  such  bogs 
a  substance  much  resembling  ordinary  bituminous  coal.  Thirdly, 
The  organic  acids  produced  by  the  vegetable  matter,  when  long 
saturated  in  water,  remove  from  the  subsoil  of  the  bogs  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  as  well  as  lime  and  the  other  alkaline  earths; 
hence  the  subsoils  of  bogs  usually  consist  of  bleached  whitish  sand  or 
clay  of  a  very  unproductive  character.  There  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  in  localities  where  the  soil  contains  a  very  large  proportion 
of  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  underlying  rocks  contain 
bi-sulphuret  of  iron,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  slate  districts, 
the  sulphuric  acid  produced  from  this  mineral  gives  a  still  greater 
degree  of  acidity  to  the  bog,  while  the  iron  is  sometimes  in  too  great 
quantity  to  be  removed  entirely.  Fourthly,  The  iron  and  manganese, 
removed  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  are  deposited,  usually  in 
rounded  kernels,  at  the  outlets  of  such  bogs,  or  in  the  soils  through 
which  their  waters  soak,  and  become  partially  exposed  to  the  air. 
In  this  way  small  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore  and  bog  manganese  ore 
are  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  many  swamps.  All  these  facts  respecting 
bogs  have  their  analogues  on  a  large  scale  in  our  ancient  rock 
formations,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  the  carboniferous  system. 
The  bogs  when  drained,  and  their  surface  dressed  with  sand,  or 
sand  and  lime,  to  supply  the  silicious  and  calcareous  matter  in  which 
they  are  deficient,  are  excellent  soils,  second  only  to  diked  marsh 
in  their  productiveness  in  hay  and  oats.  Portions  of  bog  have  already 
been  reclaimed  in  this  way  in  several  of  the  counties,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  tracts  of  this  description,  more  especially  in 
the  less  fertile  portions  of  the  province,  require  only  the  application 
of  skill  and  industry  to  render  them  valuable. 

In  describing  the  modem  deposits,  I  should  not  omit  those  of 
blown  sand,  which  occur  somewhat  extensively  within  the  region 
to  which  this  work  relates.  Sable  Island  is  the  highest  part  of  one 
of  those  banks  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  shells  and  coral, 
which  form  a  line  extending  under  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
parallel  to  the  American  coast,  firom  Newfoundland  to  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Cod ;  and  which  are  separated  from  the  coast  and  from  each 
other  by  valleys  of  mud.  Sable  Island  Bank  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  submarine  sand-beds.  Its  area  is  equal  to  one-third  of  that 
of  Nova  Scotia.    The  depth  of  water  at  its  margins  varies  from  35  to 
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68  fathoms ;  and  from  this  depth  it  shoals  gradually  toward  the 
shores  of  the  island,  which  is  situated  near  its  eastern  extremity. 
Sable  Island  itself  is  about  23  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  mile 
to  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  is  distant  about  85  miles  from  the 
nearest  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  Its  surface  consists  entirely  of  light 
gray  or  whitish  sand,  rising  in  places  into  rounded  hills,  one  of  which 
is  stated  by  persons  who  have  visited  the  island  to  be  100  feet  in 
height  The  whole  of  this  sandy  sur&ce  has  evidently  been  washed 
and  blown  up  by  the  sea  and  wind ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn,  from  any  of  the  accounts  of  the  island,  that  any  more  solid 
substratum  exists.  Pools  of  fresh  water,  however,  appear  in  places, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  an  impervious  subsoiL 
This  may,  however,  be  caused  by  ihe  floating  of  rain  water  on  water- 
soaked  sand,  an  appearance  which  may  sometimes  be  observed  on 
ordinary  sand  beaches,  where,  in  consequence  of  their  resting  on  the 
surfiBice  of  the  sea- water,  these  pools  or  springs  sometimes  rise  and 
fall  with  the  tide.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  this  occurs  at 
Sable  Island.  There  is  also  a  large  salt-water  lake  or  lagoon,  which 
at  one  time  formed  a  harbour ;  but  its  entrance  was  closed  by  a  storm. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  cranberry 
and  whortleberry  plants;  and  horses,  rabbits,  and  rats  have  been 
naturalized  and  exist  in  a  wild  state.  The  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia,  aided  by  an  annual  sum  from  Great  Britain,  supports  an 
establishment  on  the  island  for  the  succour  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 

Captain  Darby,  late  superintendent  of  the  establishment  on  the 
island,  states,  in  a  letter  contributed  to  Blunt's  Coast  Pilot,  that  within 
twenty-eight  years  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  has  decreased 
in  length  seven  miles.  He  also  states  that  the  island  has  been 
increasing  in  height,  especially  at  the  eastern  end,  and  at  the  same 
time  diminishing  in  width.  He  believes  that  the  bank  and  bar 
extending  from  the  western  end  have  been  constantly  travelling  to  the 
eastward.  It  would  indeed  appear  from  the  difference  in  the  longitude 
of  the  island,  as  given  in  the  old  charts  and  by  late  surveys^  that  the 
whole  island  is  moving  eastward ;  a  very  natural  effect  of  the  prevail* 
ing  westerly  wind,  which  must  continually  shift  the  particles  of  sand 
from  west  to  east,  and  may  eventually  throw  the  island  over  the  edge 
of  the  bank  into  deep  water,  and  cause  it  to  disappear ;  unless  indeed 
the  whole  bank  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  under  the  influence 
of  marine  currents.  A  singular  intermixture  of  animal  remains  may 
be  produced  by  this  movement  of  a  sand  island,  tenanted  by  land  and 
fredi-water  creatures,  over  the  surface  of  a  marine  sandbank  remote 
from  land,  and  which  otherwise  would  contain  only  deep  sea  shells. 
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The  following  facts,  which  have  a  geological  as  well  as  a  zoolo^cal 
interest,  are  collected  from  an  interesting  lecture  on  Sable  Island,  by 
Dr  Gilpin  of  Halifax.*  The  walrus,  or  seahorse  {Trichecus  roanKxrus)^ 
at  one  time  inhabited  the  island,  but  is  now  extinct,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attacks  of  man,  since  as  many  as  three  hundred  pairs 
of  teeth  are  mentioned  as  being  collected  on  the  island.  This  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  southern  range  of  the  walrus,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  arctic  creature  should  come  as  far  south  as 
lat.  44"*,  on  an  island  to  which  the  Gulf  Stream  wafts  many  southern 
marine  forms,  such  as  Spirula  Peronii  and  others  mentioned  by  Mr 
Willis  in  his  list  of  the  shells  of  Sable  Island.  The  explanation  of 
this  curious  fact  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Sable  Island  banks  form  a  meeting-place  of  the  ice-laden  Arctic 
Current  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  former  has  brought  the  walrus 
and  the  Greenland  seal,  which  still  lives  on  the  island,  and  many 
boreal  moUusks;  the  latter  drifts  to  the  shores  of  Sable  Island  many 
of  the  products  of  more  southern  latitudes,  which  may  have  become 
mixed  in  the  same  deposits  with  their  arctic  contemporaries.  The 
only  land  quadruped  mentioned  as  native  to  the  island  is  a  ''  black 
fox,''  but  of  what  species  is  uncertain,  as  the  creature  seems  to  be 
extinct.  Horses  have  been  introduced,  at  what  time  is  imcertain, 
and  have  produced  the  present  wild  ponies  of  the  island.  Their  size 
is  small,  and  their  colours  '*  Isabella  "  and  gray,  while  they  have  the 
'^  large  head,  thick  shaggy  neck,  low  withers,  and  sloping  quarters," 
usual  in  wild  horses.  The  rabbit  is  of  recent  introduction,  and 
appears  to  thrive,  and  to  revert  to  the  colour  of  the  wild  gray  variety 
of  England.  The  white  owl  {Nyetea  ntvea)  is  said  to  have  made  its 
first  appearance  in  1827,  and  to  have  visited  the  island  periodically 
ever  since. 

Sand  hills  and  beaches  exist  in  many  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick;  but  nowhere  to  so  great  an  extent  as  on  the  northern 
side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  the  sand  resulting  from  the 
waste  of  the  soft  red  sandstones  of  the  island  has  been  moved  upward 
by  the  waves,  and  blown  by  the  wind  imtil  it  forms  long  ranges  of 
sand-dunes,  extending  along  the  coast  and  crossing  the  bays,  but 
I  believe  in  no  place  penetrating  far  inland ;  though,  since  the  forest 
has  been  cleared,  the  sand  is  becoming  troublesome  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast  farms.  Across  Cascumpec  and  Richmond  bays,  and  along 
the  intervening  coast,  a  nearly  continuous  range  of  sand  beaches 
and  hills  extends  for  more  than  twenty  miles;  and  at  New  London, 
Rustico,  Govehead,  Tracadie,  and  St  Peter's  Bays,  there  are  similar 

•  Hali£u,  IBM. 
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ranges  of  saod  bills,  amounting  altogether  to  about  twenty  miles 
more  (Fig.  9). 

At  New  London,  tbe  only  place  where  I  have  bad  an  opportunity 
of  examining  these  sand  hills,  they  attain  the  height  of  forty-feet,  and 
ore  covered  with  tufls  of  coarse  beach  grass.  Their  northern  sides 
are  frequently  cut  away  into  escarpments  of  loose  sand ;  but  on  the 
whole  they  do  not  appear  to  be  rapidly  changing  their  fonn  or  position. 
The  sand  is  of  a  gray  or  light  brownigh  colour,  though  derived  from 
red  sandstone;  its  superficial  coating  of  red  oxide  of  iron  being 
almost  entirely  removed  by  friction. 

Fig.  9.— anrffliHt,  Neie  Londm,  P.  E.  I. 


No  part  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  retiun  any  snow  later  than  April  or  May.  There  is,  however,  a 
ravine  in  the  North  mountain  of  Granville,  opposite  Annapohs,  in 
which  ice  is  sud  to  endure  thronghont  the  summer.  I  visited  It 
in  April,  and  so  could  not  have  absolute  proof  of  its  perfection  as  an 
ice-house.  It  is  a  deep  ravine  encumbered  by  blocks  of  trap,  which 
have  fallen  from  its  sides  in  landslips;  and  it  appears  that  the  ice 
which  forms  between  these  blocks  in  winter  is  sufficiently  protected 
by  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  the  dense  vegetation  and  the  blocks  them- 
selves to  be  found  unchanged  even  at  the  end  of  summer. 

Slight  earthquake  shocks  have  been  felt  at  rare  intervals  in  several 
parts  of  the  Acadian  provinces.  One  occurred  on  tbe  8th  of 
February  1855,  and  was  observed  throughout  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  as  far  to  the  south-west  as  Boston.  Its  point 
of  greatest  intensity  appears  to  have  been  at  the  Bend  of  the  Petit- 
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codiac,  near  the  extremity  of  the  New  Bronswick  coast^llne  of 
metamorphic  hills.  At  this  place  there  were  several  shocks,  one 
of  them  sufficiently  severe  to  damage  a  brick  buildingi  whereas  in 
the  other  places  only  one  slight  shock  was  experienced.  At  Pictoa 
and  Halifax,  the  only  shock  felt  occurred  a  few  minutes  befoie  7  A.1C., 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  simultaneous  throughout  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick. 

The  earthquake  of  the  17th  October  1860,  which  was  felt  through- 
out Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  was  felt  also  in  New  Brunswick; 
but  I  believe  not  so  severely  as  in  Canada. 


MICMAC   HEADS, 


blood  by  ibe  Rither'*  •tie.    Raib  faive  tbe  t^plal  fettani  of  tha  » 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MODERN  FEUlOD—CanHnveeL 
PBE-HISTORIC  MAN — RESULTS  OP  FOREST  FIRBB« 

In  a  region  whose  history  extends  backward  scarce  three  hundred 
years,  pre-historic  times  may  seem  to  have  little  interest,  in  so  far  as 
the  human  period  is  concerned.  Yet  I  think  that  something  may  be 
learned,  at  a  time  when  pre-historic  human  remains  are  exciting  so 
much  attention  in  the  old  world,  by  referring  to  the  more  recent  *^  Stone 
Age  "  of  Acadia.  Those  who  speculate  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  and 
the  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  in  Europe,  and  who,  looking  back 
on  the  earlier  of  these  periods  through  the  mists  of  centuries,  attach  to 
it  a  fabulous  antiquity,  may  derive  some  lessons  from  a  country  in 
which  the  stone  age  exbted  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  yet 
passed  away  as  completely  as  though  it  had  never  been.  The  Micmac 
still  pitches  his  rude  wigwam  of  birch  bark  within  sight  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Acadia ;  but  he  has  entered  into  the  iron  age,  and  the  stone 
weapons  of  his  ancestors  are  as  much  objects  of  curiosity  to  him  as  to 
his  neighbours  of  European  origin.  When  first  visited  by  Europeans, 
the  Micmacs  inhabited  the  coast  line  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  Malicetes  the  interior  of  the  latter.  Both  tribes  were  of  the 
great  Algonquin  race,  speaking  cognate  dialects  of  that  widely  difiused 
American  tongue  which  extended  along  the  whole  northern  side  of  the 
8t  Lawrence  valley  to  Lake  Superior.  Both  tribes  were  hunters  and 
fishermen,  making  their  canoes  and  wigwams,  as  they  still  do,  of  the 
bark  of  the  white  birch,  and  using  weapons  and  other  implements  of 
stone  and  bone.  The  bronze  age  never  existed  in  North  America ; 
but  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  in  Canada,  native  copper  was  used  for  trinkets, 
though,  from  its  scarcity,  only  to  a  very  small  extent  The  stone 
implements,  as  in  Canada  and  the  New  England  states,  were  both 
chipped  and  polished.  In  the  former  way  were  made  knives,  spear- 
heads, and  arrow-heads,  of  quartz  and  flinty  slate.  In  the  latter  way, 
chisels,  axes,  and  goif ges  were  made  of  greenstone  and  other  crystalline 
rocks.     Both  varieties  were  used  at  the  same  period  for  different  pur- 
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poses.  The  implements  represented  in  Fig.  10  are  specimens  of  the 
first  class,  and  will  serve  to  show  their  resemblance  to  the  pre-historic 
remains  of  Europe.  The  large  weapon  in  the  middle  is  the  head  of  a 
spear  or  javelin  made  of  hard  jaspery  slate  or  fine-grained  fissile 
quartzite.  On  either  side  of  it  are  two  knives  made  of  a  similar 
material.  All  three  are  believed  to  have  been  used  in  a  skirmish 
between  the  Micmacs  and  the  French,  in  the  early  colonization  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  arrow-head  is  a  beautiful  and  synmietrical  little 
weapon  of  pure  milky  quartz,  found  in  a  ploughed  field,  and  of 
uncertain  age.  These  are  good  specimens  of  the  Micmac  stone  imple- 
ments of  the  chipped  style,  and  are  all  of  native  rocks  found  in  the 
metamorphic  districts  of  the  country.  Their  implements  of  polished 
stone  are  principally  oval  or  wedge-shaped  axes  or  adzes,  often  of 
large  size  and  admirably  shaped  and  smoothed.  It  would  appear 
from  the  traditions  of  these  people,  as  well  as  from  a  few  historical 
notices  preserved  by  their  earlier  visitors,  that  they  carried  on  wars 
with  the  natives  of  Newfoundland  on  the  north,  and  of  Maine  on  the 
south,  and  with  the  Mohawks  or  Iroquois  of  the  St  Lawrence; 
and  that,  though  divided  into  small  tribes,  they  could  form  great 
national  leagues  for  the  prosecution  of  these  wars.  Their  armies 
were  organized  under  generals  and  subordinate  leaders,  and  their 
camps,  when  in  the  field,  were  regularly  planned  and  fortified  with 
palisades  interwoven  with  boughs.  The  now  dwindled  remnant  of 
the  Micmacs,  according  to  Mr  Rand,  recall  the  memory  of  this  stone 
age  of  their  forefathers  as  if  it  were  their  golden  age.  Then  they 
were  numerous,  independent,  and  powerful.  They  had  fish,  game, 
and  clothing  in  abundance.  Their  dense  forests  sheltered  them  from 
the  winter  cold  and  summer  heat  Poverty,  want,  and  disease  were 
comparatively  unknown. 

How  long  had  this  stone  age  continued  ?  Tradition  and  history 
are  silent  on  this  point,  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  monumental 
evidence  fails  to  give  dates.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  discoveries  have 
yet  been  made  pointing  to  the  residence  of  man  in  that  later  Post- 
Pliocene  period  in  which  the  Mastodon  flourished ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  origin  of  the  long-headed  or  Dolichocephalic  race  of  Eastern 
America,  to  which  the  Micmacs  and  Malicetes  belong,  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  an  ancient  immigration  from  Northern  Africa  or  Europe.  The 
reasons  advanced  in  favour  of  this  view  by  Retzius,*  based  on  the 
form  of  the  skull,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  Guanches  of  the 
Canaries,  and  the  Copts,  Moors,  etc.,  are  strengthened  by  the  large 
number  of  root-words  identical  with  those  of  the  Indo-European 

*  Archives  des  Sciences,  Geneva,  1860. 
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languages  in  the  various  Algonquin  dialects.  This  subject,  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  hj  my  friend  Mr  Rand,  has  not  received 
the  amount  of  study  which  it  merits,  in  connexion  with  the  wide 
diffusion  of  these  root-words  over  the  native  languages  of  Eastern 
America.  Philologists,  regarding  grammatical  construction  as  alone 
important,  and  misled  by  the  superficial  dissimilarity  of  the  languages 
even  of  neighbouring  tribes,  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  search  for 
those  deeper  resemblances  which,  even  to  this  day,  link  the  languages 
of  Eastern  America  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic* 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  primitive  line  of  migration  of  the 
Eastern  Americans  was  northward  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico, 
and  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Qulf  of  St  Lawrence  they  met  with 
another  tide  of  migration  coming  from  the  northward  and  represented 
by  the  Esqimnaux.  Some  of  the  evidences  of  this  have  been  given 
in  my  papers,  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist,  on  the  Aboriginal  Antiquities 
of  Montreal.  I  may  merely  mention  here  the  identity  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  American  Indians  along  the  whole  east  coast 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  fact  that  plants  native 
to  Mexico,  as  maize,  tobacco,  and  kidney  beans,  were  cultivated 
as  far  north  as  Quebec.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  these 
aborigines  we  have  a  people  whose  ancestors  migrated  frx>m  the  western 
part  of  the  old  world  during  the  stone  age  of  that  region,  and,  isolated 
in  America,  preserved  the  habits  of  that  primitive  period  unchanged 
almost  until  our  own  time,  presenting  us  with  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
condition  of  humanity  which  in  the  old  world  has  become  so  obscure 
as  to  constitute  a  field  for  the  wildest  speculations  and  theories.  A 
farther  question  may  be  raised,  as  to  the  amount  of  displacements 
of  races  in  the  meeting  of  different  lines  of  migration,  and  as  to  the 
possibility  of  any  race  of  men  having  preceded  the  Micmacs  and 
Malicetes  in  Acadia.  The  Malicetes  themselves  had  a  tradition  that 
they  migrated  eastward  from  Canada,  pressed  by  the  Iroquois  popula- 
tion. This  is  very  likely,  though  it  was  probably  a  modem  movementi 
and  it  may  have  forced  the  Micmacs  more  toward  the  coast ;  the  latter 
in  this  case  being  perhaps  the  more  primitive  people  of  the  two. 
Both  tribes  have  obscure  traditions  of  certain  primitive  giants,  whom 
they  know  by  the  name  Koohwis  {yiyo^i) ;  but  this  may  be  a  remnant 
of  traditional  lore  belonging  to  the  primeval  seats  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  old  world.  Carved  stones  have  also  been  found  in  New 
Brunswick,  which  are  unlike  anything  executed  by  the  more  modem 
tribes,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  preceding  races.  Figure 
10  e  represents  one  of  these  stones,  found  at  Harris  Cove,  on  the 

*  See  examples  in  the  Appendix. 
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Eennebeckaris  River.  It  is  three  feet  in  length,  and  is  com* 
posed  of  a  hard  conglomerate,  occurring  m  situ  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  place  where  it  was  found.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a  first  rude 
attempt  at  the  execution  of  a  sphinx  or  cherub,  and  may  have  been  a 
monumental  stone,  pr  the  ornament  of  a  gate,  or  the  charm  of  a 
medicine-man.  It  was  disinterred  in  digging  a  cellar;  but  as  to 
its  age,  or  whether  it  is  the  work  of  the  Malicetes,  nothing  is 
known. 

Such  was  the  stone  age  of  three  centuries  ago  in  Acadia ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  a  country  in  the  latitude  of 
France,  this  was  not  only  the  stone  age,  but  also  the  age  of  the 
caribou  or  reindeer,  and  moose  and  beaver, — animals  now  verging 
toward  extinction,  and  of  no  more  importance  to  the  present  inhabi- 
tants than  the  park  deer  are  to  those  of  the  old  world.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  forest-clad  hilly  districts,  Nova  Scotia  is 
now  as  unsuitable  to  the  existence  of  the  reindeer  and  moose  as 
France  is,  and  yet  three  centuries  ago  these  animals  were  the  chief 
food  of  its  inhabitants.  No  material  change  of  climate  has  occmred, 
but  the  iron  age  has  introduced  a  new  race,  and  the  forests  have  been 
cleared  away. 

The  monuments  of  the  stone  age  are  few.  Piles  of  shells  of  oysters 
and  other  mollnsks,  in  some  parts  of  the  coasts,  mark  the  site  of 
former  summer  encampments.  Numerous  stone  implements  are  found 
on  some  old  battle-grounds  or  cemeteries,  or  on  the  sites  of  villages ; 
and  occasional  specimens  are  turned  up  by  the  plough.  But  this 
is  nearly  all ;  and  if  the  written  record  of  the  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  the  country  did  not  prevent,  we  might,  in  so  far  as  the 
monumental  history  is  concerned,  believe  the  close  of  the  stone  age 
to  have  belonged  to  a  remote  antiquity.  If  the  Micmacs  had  been 
replaced  by  a  semi-barbarous  race,  not  keeping  written  records,  and 
destroying  the  aborigines  or  incorporating  them  with  themselves,  the 
date  of  the  stone  age  would  already  be  altogether  uncertain. 

I  have  in  my  collection  a  curious  specimen  illustrative  of  the 
transition  from  the  stone  to  the  iron  period.  It  was  found  at  Meri- 
gomish  Harbour,  an  old  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  eastern  Micmac 
tribes.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  hard  ferruginous  sandstone,  which 
was  found  at  some  depth  in  the  ground,  wrapped  carefully  in  beaver 
skins,  the  fur  of  which  is  still  well  preserved.  The  mass,  when 
broken,  was  found  to  be  full  of  blades  of  iron  knives  or  daggers, 
mixed  with  bla)Bk  and  white  beads  and  bugles,  among  which  were 
traces  of  basket-work  or  matting  and  a  cylindrical  iron  awl  or  bodkin. 
The  iron  instruments  had  been  completely  oxidised,  and  had  furnished 
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the  cementing  material  of  the  mass ;  and  their  wooden  handles  had 
been  perfectly  petrified  or  converted  into  a  hard  fibrous  brown 
limonite,  stiU  retaining  the  structure  of  the  wood.  The  deposit  was 
probably  a  aiche  or  hiding-place  of  valuable  booty  in  the  early 
French  and  Indian  wars ;  and  serves,  among  other  things,  to  show 
the  comparatively  perishable  character  of  iron  implements  as  compared 
with  those  of  stone,  and  the  short  space  of  time  which  under  certain 
circumstances  may  give  to  modem  objects  the  aspect  of  hoar  antiquity. 

One  of  the  questions  in  connexion  with  pre-historic  times  which 
has  recently  been  discussed  in  Europe,  has  been  the  disappearance 
and  renewal  of  forests  in  connexion  with  the  succession  of  races 
of  men.  Though  the  subject  was  not  noticed  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  I  had  some  years  previously,  in  the  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal,  directed  attention  to  it,  and  now  reproduce 
portions  of  the  article,  as  furnishing  useful  data  to  those  who,  on 
evidence  of  this  kind,  are  endeavouring  to  calculate  the  antiquity  of 
pre-historic  man  in  Europe. 

In  their  natural  state.  Nova  Scotia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
were  covered  with  dense  woods,  extending  from  the  shores  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills.  These  woods  did  not  form  detached  groves^ 
but  constituted  a  nearly  continuous  sheet  of  foliage,  the  individual 
trees  composing  which  were  so  closely  placed  as  to  prevent  them 
from  assuming  full  and  rounded  forms,  and  to  oblige  them  to  take 
tall  and  slender  shapes,  that  each  might  obtain  air  and  light.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  are  certain  rich  and  usually  light  soils,  where 
the  forest  is  sometimes  more  open,  and  hills  too  rocky  to  support 
a  covering  of  trees.  When  viewed  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the 
forest  presents  a  continuous  undulating  surface  of  a  more  or  less 
dark  colour  and  uneven  form,  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
deep  colours  and  hard  outlines  of  the  evergreen  coniferse,  or  of  the 
lighter  tints  and  rounded  contours  of  the  deciduous  trees;  and  these 
two  classes  are  usually  arranged  in  belts  or  irregular  patches,  con- 
taining mixtures  of  trees  corresponding  to  the  fertility  and  dryness 
of  the  soil.  In  general,  the  deciduous  or  hardwood  trees  prevail 
on  intervale  ground,  fertUe  uplands,  and  the  flanks  and  summits  of 
slaty  and  trappean  hiUs ;  while  swamps,  the  less  fertile  and  lightest  up- 
land soils,  and  granitic  hills,  are  chiefly  occupied  by  coniferous  trees. 

The  forest  trees  spring  from  a  bed  of  black  vegetable  mould,  whose 
surface  is  rendered  uneven  by  the  little  hillocks  of  earth  and  stones 
thrown  up  by  windfalls ;  and  which,  though  usually  named  ^^  Cr(tdU 
hiUsj'  are  in  reality  the  graves  of  departed  members  of  the  forest, 
whose  trunks  have  mouldered  into  the  mossy  soil.     These  cradle 
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hills  are  most  nnmerous  in  thin  soils;  and  are  chiefly  produced  by 
the  coniferous  trees,  and  especially  by  the  hemlock  spruce.  There  is 
usually  little  underwood  in  the  original  forest;  mosses,  lycopodia, 
ferns,  and  a  few  herbaceous  flowering  plants,  however,  flourish 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  woods. 

The  woods  perish  by  the  axe  and  by  fire,  either  purposely  applied 
for  their  destruction  or  accidental.  Forest  fires  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  period  of  European  occupation.  The  traditions  of  the 
Indians  tell  of  extensiye  ancient  conflagrations ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  some  of  the  aboriginal  names  of  places  in  Nova  Scotia,  for 
example,  Chebucto,  Chedabucto^  Pictou,  originated  in  these  events. 
In  later  times,  however,  fires  have  been  more  numerous  and  destruc- 
tive. In  clearing  land,  the  trees  when  cut  down  are  always  burned ; 
and,  that  this  may  be  effected  as  completely  as  possible,  the  driest 
weather  is  frequently  selected,  although  the  fire  is  then  much  more  likely 
to  spread  into  the  surrounding  woods.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  woods  contain  large  quantities  of  dry  branches  and  tops  of  trees, 
left  by  cutters  of  timber  and  firewood,  who  rarely  consider  any  part 
of  the  tree  except  the  trunk  worthy  of  their  attention.  Even  without 
this  preparation,  however,  the  woods  may  in  dry  weather  be  easily 
inflamed ;  for  although  the  trunks  and  foliage  of  growing  trees  are 
not  very  combustible,  the  mossy  vegetable  soil,  much  resembUng 
peat,  bums  easily  and  rapidly.  Upon  this  mossy  soil  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  propagation  of  fires,  the  only  exception  being 
when  the  burning  of  groves  of  the  resinous  coniferous  trees  is  assisted 
by  winds,  causing  the  flame  to  stream  through  their  tops  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  pass  along  the  ground.  In  such  cases  some 
of  the  grandest  appearances  ever  shown  by  forest  fires  occur.  The 
fire,  spreading  for  a  time  along  the  ground,  suddenly  rushes  up  the 
tall  resinous  trees  with  a  loud  crashing  report,  and  streams  far  beyond 
their  summits,  in  columns  and  streamers  of  lurid  flame.  It  frequently 
happens^  however,  that  in  wet  or  swampy  ground,  where  the  fire 
cannot  spread  around  their  roots,  even  the  resinous  trees  refuse  to 
bum;  and  thus  swampy  tracts  are  comparatively  secure  from  fire. 
In  addition  to  the  causes  of  the  progress  of  fires  above  referred  to, 
it  is  probable  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  growth  of  forests,  when 
the  trees  have  attained  to  great  ages,  and  are  beginning  to  decay, 
they  are  more  readily  destroyed  by  accidental  conflagrations.  In 
this  condition  the  trees  are  often  much  moss-grown,  and  have  much 
dead  and  dry  wood ;  and  it  is  probable  that  we  should  regard  fires 
arising  from  natural  or  accidental  causes  as  the  ordinary  and  appro- 
priate agents  for  the  removal  of  such  worn-out  forests. 
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Where  circumstances  are  favourable  to  their  progress,  forest  fires 
may  extend  oyer  great  areas.  The  great  fire  which  occurred  in 
1825,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Miramichi  Riyer,  in  New  Brunswick, 
devastated  a  region  100  nules  in  length  and  50  miles  in  breadth. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  and  more  than  800  cattle,  besides 
innumerable  wild  animals,  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  confla- 
gration. In  this  case,  a  remarkably  dry  summer,  a  light  soil  easily 
affected  by  drought,  and  a  forest  composed  of  full-grown  pine  trees, 
concurred,  with  other  causes,  in  producing  a  conflagration  of  unusual 
extent. 

When  the  fire  has  passed  through  a  portion  of  forest,  if  this  consist 
principally  of  hardwood  trees,  they  are  usually  merely  scorched, — 
to  such  a  degree,  however,  as  in  most  cases  to  cause  their  death; 
some  trees,  such  as  the  birches,  probably  from  the  more  inflammable 
nature  of  their  outer  bark,  being  more  ewdly  killed  than  others. 
Where  the  woods  connst  of  softwood  or  coniferous  trees,  the  fire 
often  leaves  nothing  but  bare  trunks  and  branches,  or  at  most  a  little 
foliage,  scorched  to  a  rusty-brown  colour.  In  either  case,  a  vast 
quantity  of  wood  remains  unconsumed,  and  soon  becomes  sufficiently 
dry  to  ftimish  food  for  a  new  conflagration ;  so  that  the  same  portion 
of  forest  is  liable  to  be  repeatedly  burned,  until  it  becomes  a  bare  and 
desolate  ^  barren,"  with  only  a  few  charred  and  wasted  trunks  towering 
above  the  blackened  surface.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  large  districts 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  neighbouring  colonies ;  and  as  these  burned 
tracts  could  not  be  inmiediately  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  are  diminished  in  value  by  the  loss  of  their  timber,  they  have 
been  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature  to  restore  their  original 
verdure.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  more  particularly  the  mode 
in  which  this  restoration  is  effected,  and  the  appearances  by  which  it 
is  accompanied,  I  may  quote,  from  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr  Titus 
Smith  of  Halifax,  a  few  statements  on  this  subject,  which,  as  the 
results  of  long  and  careful  observation,  are  entitled  to  much  respect, 
and  may  form  the  groundwork  for  the  remarks  which  are  to  follow. 

'*  If  an  acre  or  two  be  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  then 
neglected,  it  will  soon  be  occupied  by  a  growth  similar  to  that  which 
was  cut  down;  but  when  all  the  timber  on  tracts  of  great  size  is 
killed  by  fires,  except  certain  parts  of  swamps,  a  very  different 
growth  springs  up;  at  first  a  great  number  of  herbs  and  shrubs, 
which  did  not  grow  on  the  land  when  covered  by  living  wood.  The 
turfy  coat,  filled  with  the  decaying  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  trees 
and  plants  of  the  forest,  now  all  killed  by  the  fire,  becomes  a  kind  of 
hot-bed,  and  seeds  which  had  lain  dormant  for  centuries^  spring  up 
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and  fiourish  in  the  mellow  soil.  On  the  most  barren  portions,  the 
blaeberry  appears  almost  everywhere ;  great  fields  of  red  raspberries 
and  fire-weed  or  French  willow,  spring  up  along  the  edges  of  the 
beech  and  hemlock  land,  and  abundance  of  redberried  elder  and 
wild  red  cherry  appear  soon  after ;  but  in  a  few  years,  the  raspberries 
and  most  of  the  herbage  disappear,  and  are  followed  by  a  growth  of 
firs,  white  and  yellow  birch,  and  poplar.  When  a  succession  of  fires 
has  occurred,  small  shrubs  occupy  the  barren,  the  Kalmia,  or  sheep- 
poison,  being  the  most  abundant ;  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  form  so  much  turf,  that  a  thicket  of  small  alder  begins  to  grow, 
under  the  shelter  of  which  fir,  spruce,  hacmetac  (larch),  and  white 
birch  spring  up.  When  the  ground  is  thoroughly  shaded  by  a 
thicket  twenty  feet  high,  the  species  which  originally  occupied  the 
ground,  begins  to  prevail,  and  suffocate  the  wood  which  sheltered  it ; 
and  within  sixty  years,  the  land  will  generally  be  covered  with  a  young 
growth  of  the  same  kind  that  it  produced  of  old."  Assuming  the 
above  statements  to  be  a  correct  summary  of  the  principal  modes  in 
which  forests  are  reproduced,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  them  more 
in  detail. 

1«/,  Where  the  forest  trees  are  merely  cut  down  and  not  burned, 
the  same  description  of  wood  is  immediately  reproduced.  This  may 
be  easily  accounted  for.  The  soil  contains  abundance  of  the  seeds  of 
these  trees,  there  are  even  numerous  young  plants  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  have  been  destroyed ;  and  if  the  trees  have  been 
cut  in  winter,  their  stumps  produce  young  shoots.  Even  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  however,  a  number  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  not  for- 
merly growing  in  the  place,  spring  up ;  the  cause  of  this  may  be  more 
properly  noticed  when  describing  cases  of  another  kind.  This  simplest 
mode  of  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  may  assume  another  aspect  If 
the  original  wood  have  been  of  kmds  requiring  a  fertile  soil,  such  as 
maple  or  beech,  and  if  this  wood  be  removed,  for  example,  for  firewood, 
it  may  happen  that  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  thus  removed 
from  the  soil  may  incapacitate  it,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  from  pro- 
ducing the  same  description  of  timber.  In  this  case,  some  species 
requiring  a  less  fertile  soil  may  occupy  the  ground.  For  this  reason, 
forests  of  beech  growing  on  light  soils,  when  removed  for  firewood, 
are  sometimes  succeeded  by  spruce  and  fir.  I  have  observed  instances 
of  this  kind,  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

2dly^  When  the  trees  are  burned,  without  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  soil,  the  woods  are  reproduced  by  a  more 
complicirted  process,  which  may  occupy  a  number  of  years.  In  its 
first  stage,  the  burned  ground  bears  a  luxuriant  crop  of  herbs  and 
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shrubs,  which,  if  it  be  fertile  and  not  of  very  great  extent,  may  nearly 
cover  its  surface  in  the  summer  succeeding  the  fire.  This  first  growth 
may  comprise  a  considerable  variety  of  species,  which  we  may  divide 
into  three  groups.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  herbaceous  plants, 
which  have  their  roots  so  deeply  buried  in  the  soil  as  to  escape  the 
effects  of  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  are  the  various  species  of  Trillium, 
whose  tubers  are  deeply  embedded  in  the  black  mould  of  the  woods, 
and  whose  flowers  may  sometimes  be  seen  thickly  sprinkled  over  the 
black  surface  of  woodland  very  re^nHy  burnel  Some  species  of 
ferns  also,  in  this  way,  occasionally  survive  forest  fires.  A  second 
group  is  composed  of  plants  whose  seeds  are  readily  transported  by 
the  wind.  Pre-eminent  among  these  is  the  species  of  Epilobium 
known  in  Nova  Scotia  as  the  fire- weed  or  French  willow  {E.  angusti" 
folium)^  whose  feathered  seeds  are  admirably  adapted  for  flying  to 
great  distances,  and  which  often  covers  large  tracts  of  burned  ground 
so  completely,  that  its  purple  flowers  communicate  their  own  colour  to 
the  whole  surface,  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  This  plant  appears 
to  prefer  the  less  fertile  soils,  and  the  name  of  fire- weed  has  been  given 
to  it  in  consequence  of  its  occupying  these  when  their  wood  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Various  species  of  Senecio,  Solidago,  and  Aster, 
and  Equiseta,  Ferns,  and  Mosses,  are  also  among  the  first  occupants 
of  burned  ground ;  and  their  presence  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  with  that  of  the  Epilobium,  their  seeds  and  spores  being  easily 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  barren  by  wind.  A  third  group  of 
species,  found  abundantly  on  burned  ground,  consists  of  plants  bearing 
edible  fruits.  The  seeds  of  these  are  scattered  over  the  barren  by 
birds  which  feed  on  the  fruits,  and,  finding  a  rich  and  congenial  soil, 
soon  bear  abundantly  and  attract  more  birds,  bringing  with  them  the 
seeds  of  other  species.  In  this  way,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  patch 
of  burned  ground,  only  a  few  acres  in  extent,  may,  in  a  few  years, 
contain  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  firuit-bearing  shrubs  and  herbs 
indigenous  in  the  country.  Among  the  most  common  plants  which 
overspread  the  burned  ground  in  this  manner,  are  the  raspberry,  which, 
in  good  soils,  is  one  of  the  first  to  make  its  appearance ;  the  species 
of  VaccintcBf  or  whortle-berries  and  blueberries;  the  tea-berry  or 
wintergreen  [OauWieria procumbens) ;  the  pigeon-berry  {Comtts  cana- 
densis) ;  and  the  wild  strawberry.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  plants 
may  be  found  in  recently  burned  districts  whose  presence  may  not  be 
explicable  in  the  above  modes ;  but  no  person  acquainted  with  the  facts 
can  deny  that  nearly  all  the  plants  which  appear  in  any  considerable 
quantity  within  a  few  years  afWr  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  mrfy  readily 
be  included  in  the  groups  which  have  been  mentioned.      By  the 
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simple  means  which  have  been  described,  a  clothing  of  vegetation  is 
speedily  furnished  to  the  burned  district;  the  unsightliness  of  its 
appearance  is  thus  removed,  abundant  supplies  of  food  are  furnished 
to  a  great  variety  of  animals,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  preserved, 
until  a  new  forest  has  time  to  overspread  it. 

With  the  smaller  plants  which  first  cover  a  burned  district  great 
numbers  of  seedling  trees  spring  up,  and  these,  though  for  a  few 
years  not  very  conspicuous,  eventually  overtop  and,  if  numerous, 
suffocate  the  humbler  vegetation.  Many  of  these  young  trees  are 
of  the  species  which  composed  the  original  wood,  but  the  majority 
are  usually  different  from  the  former  occupants  of  the  soil.  The 
original  forest  may  have  consisted  of  white  or  red  pine;  black, 
white,  or  hemlock  spruce;  maple,  beech,  black  or  yellow  birch, 
or  of  other  trees  of  large  dimensions,  and  capable  of  attaining  to 
a  great  age.  The  '^ second  growth''  which  succeeds  these  usually 
consists  of  poplar,  white  or  poplar  birch,  wild  cherry,  balsam  fir, 
scrub  pine,  alder,  and  other  trees  of  small  stature,  and  usually  of 
rapid  growth,  which,  in  good  soils,  prepare  the  way  for  the  larger 
forest  trees,  and  occupy  permanently  oTily  the  less  fertile  soils.  A 
few  examples  will  show  the  contrast  which  thus  appears  between  the 
primeval  forest  and  that  which  succeeds  it  after  a  fire.  Near  the 
town  of  Pictou,  woods  chiefly  consisting  of  beech,  maple,  and  hemlock, 
have  been  succeeded  by  white  birch  and  firs.  A  clearing  in  woods 
of  maple  and  beech  in  New  Annan,  at  one  time  under  cultivation, 
was,  after  thirty  years,  observed  to  be  thickly  covered  with  poplars 
thirty  feet  in  height,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
woods.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  fine  hardwood  forests  have  been 
succeeded  by  fir  and  spruce.  The  pine  woods  of  Miramichi, 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  above  referred  to,  have  been  followed 
by  a  second  growth,  principally  composed  of  white  birch,  larch, 
poplar,  and  wild  cherry.  When  I  visited  this  place,  twenty  years 
after  the  great  fire,  the  second  growth  had  attained  to  nearly  half 
the  height  of  the  dead  trunks  of  the  ancient  pines,  which  were  still 
standing  in  great  numbers ;  and  in  1866  I  found  that  the  burnt  woods 
were  replaced  by  a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest  principally  of  white 
birch  and  larch  or  hacmetac,  and  I  was  informed  that  some  of  these 
trees  were  already  sufficiently  large  to  be  used  in  ship-building. 
This  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  after  a  great  forest 
fire  an  extensive  region  may  in  less  than  half  a  century  be  re- clothed 
with  different  species  from  those  by  which  it  was  originally  covered. 

As  already  stated,  the  second  growth  almost  always  includes  many 
trees  omilar  to  those  which  preceded  it,  and  when  the  smaller  trees 
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have  attained  their  fiill  height,  these,  and  other  trees  capable  of 
attaining  a  greater  magnitude,  overtop  them,  and  finally  cause  their 
death.  The  forest  has  then  attained  its  last  stage,  that  of  perfect 
renovation.  The  cause  of  the  last  part  of  the  process  evidently  is, 
that  in  an  old  forest,  trees  of  the  largest  size  and  longest  life  have 
a  tendency  to  prevail,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  For  reasons  which 
will  be  afterwards  stated,  this  last  stage  is  rarely  attained  by  the 
burned  forests  in  countries  beginning  to  be  occupied  by  civilized 
man,  and  it  is  evident  that  many  circumstances  may  occur  which  will 
prevent  this  restoration  of  the  primeval  forest. 

In  accounting  for  the  presence  of  the  seeds  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  second  growth,  we  may  refer  to  the  same  causes 
which  supply  the  seeds  of  the  smaller  plants  appearing  inonediately 
after  the  fire.  The  seeds  of  many  forest  trees,  especially  the  poplar, 
the  birch,  and  the  firs  and  spruces,  are  furnished  with  ample  means 
for  their  conveyance  through  the  air.  The  cottony  pappus  of  the 
poplat  seems  especially  to  adapt  it  for  this  purpose.  The  seeds  of 
the  wild  cherry,  another  species  of  frequent  occurrence  in  woodfl 
of  the  second  growth,  are  dispersed  by  birds,  which  are  fond  of  the 
fruit ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  some  other  fruit-bearing  species  of 
less  frequent  occurrence.  When  the  seeds  that  are  dispersed  in  these 
ways  fall  in  the  growing  woods,  they  eannot  vegetate ;  but  when  they 
are  deposited  on  the  comparatively  bare  surface  of  a  barren,  they 
readily  grow ;  and  if  the  soil  is  suited  to  them,  the  young  plants 
increase  in  size  with  great  rapidity. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  seeds  of  the  trees  of  the  second 
growth  may  be  already  in  the  soil.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
deeply-buried  tubers  sometimes  escape  the  effects  of  fire;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  seeds  embedded  in  the  vegetable  mould,  or  buried 
in  cradle  hills,  may  retain  their  vitality,  and,  being  supplied  by  the 
ashes  which  cover  the  ground  with  alkaline  solutions  well-fitted 
to  promote  their  vegetation,  may  spring  up  before  a  supply  of  seed 
could  be  furnished  from  any  extraneous  source.  It  is  even  probable 
that  many  of  the  old  forests  may  already  have  passed  through  a 
rotation  similar  to  that  above  detailed,  and  that  the  seeds  deposited 
by  former  preparatory  growths  may  retain  their  vitality,  and  be  called 
into  life  by  the  favourable  conditions  existing  after  a  fire. 

If,  as  already  suggested,  forest  fires,  in  the  uncultivated  state  of 
the  country,  be  a  provision  for  removing  old  and  decaying  forests, 
then  such  changes  as  those  above  detailed  must  have  an  important 
use  in  the  economy  of  nature,  since  by  their  means  different  portions 
of  the  country  would  succeed  each  other  in  assuming  the  state  of 
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''  barrens/'  producing  abundance  of  herbs  and  wild  fruits  suitable  for 
the  sustenance  of  animals  which  could  not  subsist  in  the  old  woods ; 
and  these  gradually  becoming  wooded,  would  keep  up  a  succession  of 
young  and  vigorous  forests. 

Bdl^y  The  process  of  restoration  may  be  interrupted  by  succes- 
ave  fires.  These  are  most  likely  to  occur  soon  after  the  first  burning^ 
but  may  happen  at  any  subsequent  stage.  The  resources  of  nature 
are  not,  however,  easily  exhausted.  When  fires  pass  through  young 
woods,  some  trees  always  escape ;  and  so  long  as  any  vegetable  soil 
remains,  young  plants  continue  to  spring  up,  though  not  so  plentifully 
as  at  first.  Repeated  fires,  however,  greatly  impoverish  the  soil, 
since  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ashes  is  readily  removed  by  rains, 
and  the  vegetable  mould  is  entirely  consumed.  In  this  case,  if  the 
ground  be  not  of  great  natural  fertility,  it  becomes  incapable  of 
supporting  a  vigorous  crop  of  young  trees.  It  is  then  permanently 
occupied  by  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants;  at  least  these  remain 
in  exclusive  possession  of  the  soil  for  a  long  period.  In  this  state 
the  burned  ground  is  usually  considered  a  permanent  barren, — a  name 
which  does  not,  however,  well  express  its  character;  for  though  it 
may  appear  bleak  and  desolate  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  is 
a  perfect  garden  of  flowering  and  fruit-bearing  plants,  and  of  beautiful 
mosses  and  lichens.  There  are  few  persons  bom  in  the  American 
colonies  who  cannot  recall  the  memory  of  happy  youthful  days  spent  in 
gathering  flowers  and  berries  in  the  burnt  barrens.  Most  of  the  plants 
already  referred  to  as  appearing  soon  after  fires  continue  to  grow  in 
these  more  permanent  barrens.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  a  great 
variety  of  other  plants  gradually  appear,  especially  the  Kalmia 
angusHfoliOj  or  sheep  laurel,  which  often  becomes  the  predominant 
plant  over  large  tracts.  Cattle  straying  into  the  barrens  deposit 
the  seeds  of  cultivated  plants,  as  the  grasses  and  clovers,  as  well 
as  of  many  exotic  weeds,  which  often  grow  as  luxuriantly  as  any  of 
the  native  plants. 

Lastly^  When  the  ground  is  permanently  occupied  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  reproduction  of  the  forest  is  of  course  entirely  prevented. 
In  this  case,  the  greater  number  of  the  smaller  plants  found  in  the 
barrens  disappear.  Some  species,  as  the  Solidagos  and  Asters, 
and  the  Canada  thistle,  as  well  as  a  few  smaller  plants,  remain  in 
the  fields,  and  sometimes  become  troublesome  weeds.  The  most 
injurious  weeds  found  in  the  cultivated  ground  are  not,  however, 
native  plants,  but  foreign  species,  which  have  been  introduced  with 
the  cultivated  grains  and  grasses;  the  ox-eyed  daisy  or  white  weed, 
and  the  crowsfoot  or  buttercup,  are  two  of  the  most  abundant  of  these. 
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When  a  district  has  undergone  this  last  change, — ^when  the  sombre 
woods  and  the  shade-loving  plants  that  grow  beneath  them  have 
given  place  to  open  fields,  clothed  with  cultivated  plants, — the  meta- 
morphosis which  has  taken  place  extends  in  its  effects  to  the  indige- 
nous animals;  and  in  this  department  its  effects  are  nearly  as  con- 
spicuous and  important  as  in  relation  to  vegetation.  Some  wild 
animals  are  incapable  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  change  of 
circumstances ;  others  at  once  adapt  themselves  to  new  modes  of  life, 
and  increase  greatly  in  numbers.  It  was  before  stated  that  the  barrens, 
when  clothed  with  shrubs,  young  trees,  and  herbaceous  plants,  were 
in  a  condition  highly  favourable  to  the  support  of  wild  animals ;  and 
perhaps  there  are  few  species  which  could  not  subsist  more  easily  in  a 
country  at  least  partially  in  this  state.  For  this  reason,  the  transition 
of  a  country  from  the  forest  state  to  that  of  burned  barrens  is  tempo- 
rarily favourable  to  many  species,  which  disappear  before  the  progress 
of  cultivation ;  and  this  would  be  more  evident  than  it  is,  if  European 
colonization  did  not  tend  to  produce  a  more  destructive  warfare  against 
such  species  than  could  be  carried  on  by  the  aborigines.  The  ruffed 
grouse,  a  truly  woodland  bird,  becomes,  when  unmolested,  more 
numerous  on  the  margins  of  barrens  and  clearings  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  woods.  The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly  in  young  second 
growths  of  birch,  llie  wild  pigeon  has  its  favourite  resort  in  the 
barrens  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer.  The  moose  and  cariboo, 
in  summer,  find  better  supplies  of  food  in  second  growth  and  barrens 
than  in  the  old  forests.  The  large  quantities  of  decajdng  wood,  left 
by  fires  and  wood-cutters,  afford  more  abundant  means  of  subsistence 
to  the  tribe  of  woodpeckers.  Many  of  the  fly-catchers,  warblers, 
thrushes,  and  sparrows,  greatly  prefer  the  barrens  to  most  other 
places.  Carnivorous  birds  and  quadrupeds  are  found  in  such  places  in 
numbers  proportioned  to  the  supplies  of  food  which  they  afford.  The 
number  of  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  increased  to  a  great  extent 
if  necessary ;  enough  has,  however,  been  stated  to  illustrate  the  fact. 

Nearly  all  the  animals  above  noticed,  and  many  others,  disappear 
when  the  country  becomes  cultivated.  There  are,  however,  other 
species  which  increase  in  numbers,  and  at  once  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  conditions  introduced  by  man.  The  robin  {Tardus  mxgrch 
tortus)  resorts  to  and  derives  its  subsistence  from  the  fields,  and 
greatly  multiplies,  though  much  persecuted  by  sportsmen.  The 
Junco  hi/emcdisj  a  summer  bird  in  Nova  Scotia,  becomes  very 
familiar,  building  in  outhouses,  and  frequenting  bams  in  search  of 
food.  The  song  sparrow  and  Savannah  finch  swarm  in  the  cultivated 
ground.    The  yellow  bird  {Sylvia  CBstiva)  becomes  very  familiar,  often 
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building  in  gardens.  The  golden-winged  woodpecker  resorts  to  tbe 
cultivated  fields,  picking  grubs  and  worms  from  the  ground.  The 
cliff-swallow  exchanges  the  faces  of  rocks  for  the  eaves  of  bams  and 
houses,  and  the  bam  and  chimney  swallows  are  everywhere  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  buildings.  The 
Acadian  or  little  owl  makes  its  abode  in  bams  during  winter.  The  bob- 
lincoln,  the  ^king-bird,  the  waxwing  or  cherry-bird,  and  the  humming- 
bird, are  among  the  species  which  profit  by  the  progress  of  cultivation. 
The  larger  quadmpeds  disappear,  but  the  fox  and  ermine  still  prowl 
about  the  cultivated  grounds,  and  the  field-mouse  {Arvicola  Pennsyl- 
vanica)^  which  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  woods,  is  equally 
80  in  the  fields.  Many  insects  are  vastly  increased  in  numbers  in 
consequence  of  the  clearing  of  the  forests.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
grasshoppers  and  locusts,  which,  in  dry  seasons,  are  very  destructive 
to  grass  and  grain ;  the  frog-spittle  insects  (CIwcopw),  of  which  several 
species  are  found  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  are  very  injurious  to 
vegetation ;  and  the  Lepidoptera,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  find 
greater  abundance  of  food  and  more  favourable  conditions  in  the 
burned  barrens  and  cultivated  fields  than  in  the  growing  woods. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  course  of  between  two  and  three  centuries, 
large  areas  of  the  Acadian  provinces  have  passed  through  two  or  more 
of  the  following  conditions  : — 1.  That  of  primitive  forest;  2.  That  of 
second-growth  forest;  3.  That  of  the  burned  barren;  4.  That  of 
cultivated  fields.  Each  of  these  changes  is  accompanied  with  modifi- 
cations of  the  animal  population ;  and  in  primitive  states  of  society 
each  would  imply  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and,  if  very 
extensive,  might  even  cause  migrations  of  tribes  and  important  changes 
of  population.  In  the  old  world,  most  countries  have  passed  through 
these  vicissitudes  in  very  early  times,  and  have  subsequently  reached 
a  more  stable  condition,  with  more  slow  and  gradual  changes ;  and  in 
extensive  regions  it  has  usually  happened  that  the  destruction  and 
removal  of  forests  have  been  effected  piecemeal,  so  as  to  extend  only 
over  limited  areas  at  one  time.  The  case  of  Denmark  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  exception  to  this.*  At  a  very  early  pre-historic  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  covered  by  forests  of  Scotch  fir.  These  were 
destroyed,  probably  by  a  great  fire  like  that  of  Miramichi.  The  people 
perished  or  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  were  replaced  by  another 
race,  while  the  forests  grew  up  again,  but  were  now  composed  of  oak. 
Still  more  recently  the  oak  forests  were  replaced  by  beech.  The  stages 
of  unrecorded  human  history  connected  in  Denmark  with,these  successive 
forests,  are  thus  sunmied  up  by  Steenstrup  and  Morlot : — '^  1^  A  st(me 
*  LyeU,  "  Antiquitj  of  Man;"  Lubbock,  in  Nat.  Hist  Review. 
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period,  when  the  inhabitants  were  small-sized  men,  brachjkephalous 
or  short  headed,  like  the  modem  Lapps,  using  stone  implements,  and 
subsisting  by  hunting.  Then  the  country,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
was  covered  by  forests  of  Scotch  fir  {Finns  sylveatns),  2d,  A  bronze 
period,  in  which  implements  of  bronze  as  well  as  of  stone  were  used, 
and  tlie  skulls  of  the  people  were  larger  and  longer  than  in  the  previous 
period ;  while  the  country  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  forests  of 
oak  {Quercus  robur).  Sd,  An  iron  period,  which  lasted  to  the  historic 
times,  and  in  which  beech  forests  replaced  those  of  oak."  All  of  these 
remains  are  geologically  recent ;  and,  except  the  changes  in  the  forests, 
and  of  some  indigenous  animals  in  consequence,  and  probably  a  slight 
elevation  of  some  parts  of  Denmark,  no  material  changes  in  organic 
or  inorganic  nature  have  occurred. 

The  Danish  antiquaries  have  attempted  to  calculate  the  age  of  the 
oldest  of  these  deposits  by  considerations  based  on  the  growth  of  peal, 
and  the  succession  of  trees;  but  these  calculations  are  obviously 
unreliable.  The  first  forest  of  pines  would,  when  it  attained  maturity, 
naturally  be  destroyed,  as  usually  happens  in  America,  by  forest 
conflagrations.  It  might  perish  in  this  way  in  a  single  summer.  The 
second  growth  which  succeeded  would,  in  America,  be  birch,  poplar, 
and  similar  trees,  which  would  form  a  new  and  tall  forest  in  half  a 
century ;  and  in  two  or  three  centuries  would  probably  be  succeeded 
by  a  second  permanent  forest,  which  in  the  present  case  seems  to  have 
been  of  oak.  This  would  be  of  longer  continuance,  and  would,  inde- 
pendently of  human  agency,  only  be  replaced  by  beech,  if,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  latter  tree  proved  itself  more  suitable  to  the  soil, 
climate,  and  other  conditions.  Both  oak  and  beech  are  of  slow  ex- 
tension, their  seeds  not  being  carried  by  the  winds,  and  only  to  a 
limited  degree  by  birds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  of  forests 
cannot  have  been  absolute  or  universal.  There  must  have  been  oak 
and  beech  groves  even  in  the  pine  woods;  and  the  growing  and 
increasing  beech  woods  would  be  contemporary  with  the  older  and 
decaying  oak  forest,  as  this  last  would  probably  perish,  not  by  fire,  but 
by  decay,  and  by  the  competition  of  the  beeches.  The  growth  of  peat 
has  also  been  appealed  to  in  connexion  with  the  succession  of  forests 
as  affording  a  mark  of  time ;  but  this  is  very  variable  even  in  the  same 
locality.  It  goes  on  very  rapidly  when  moisture  and  other  conditions 
are  favourable,  and  especially  when  it  is  aided  by  wind-falls,  drift- 
wood, or  beaver-dams,  impeding  drainage  and  contributing  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  retarded  and  finally  terminated 
by  the  rise  of  the  surface  above  the  drainage  level,  by  the  clearing  of 
the  country,  or  by  the  establishment  of  natural  or  artificial  drainage. 
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On  the  one  hand,  all  the  changes  ohserved  in  Denmark  mayliave  taken 
place  within  a  minimum  time  of  two  thousand  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  affirm  that  either  of  the  three  successive  forests  may 
not  have  flourished  for  that  length  of  time.  A  chronology  measured 
hy  years,  and  based  on  such  data,  is  evidently  worthless ;  but  it  is 
interesting  in  connexion  with  our  present  subject  to  observe,  that  the 
remains  preserved  in  the  shell-heaps  or  "  Kjokkenmodding  "  of  the 
stone  age  in  Denmark  indicate  a  wonderful  similarity  of  habits  and 
customs  with  those  of  primitive  America,  except  that  the  people  seem 
to  have  borne  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Esquimaux  than  to  the 
ordinary  American  Indian.  « 

On  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  American  Indian  than  the  entire  similarity  of  the  traces  of 
pre-historic  man  in  Europe  to  those  which  remain  of  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  American  aborigines,  whether  we  consider  their  food, 
their  implements  and  weapons,  or  their  modes  of  septdture ;  and  it 
seems  evident  that  if  these  pre-histoiic  remains  are  ever  to  be  correctly 
interpreted  by  European  antiquaries,  they  must  avail  themselves  of 
American  light  for  their  guidance.  Much  of  this  light  has  already 
been  thrown  on  this  subject  by  my  friend  Professor  Wilson,  in  his 
"  Prehistoric  Man ;  "  but  one  can  scarcely  open  any  European  book  on 
this  subject,  or  glance  at  any  of  the  numerous  articles  and  papers  on 
this  fertile  theme  in  scientific  journals,  without  wishing  that  those 
who  discuss  pre-historic  man  in  Europe  knew  a  little  more  of  his 
analogue  in  America.  The  subject  is  a  tempting  one,  but  I  must 
dose  this  notice,  already  too  long  for  the  space  I  should  devote  to  it, 
by  remarking,  that  the  relations  in  America  of  the  short-headed  and 
long-headed  races  of  men  are  by  no  means  dissimilar  from  those  of 
the  two  similar  races  in  Europe ;  while  it  is  also  evident  that  some  pre* 
historic  skulls,  supposed  to  be  of  vast  antiquity,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Engis,  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Algonquin  and 
Iroquois  Indians. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  POST-PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 

WSTRA.TIFIED  DRIFT TRAVELLED  BOULDERS STRIATED  ROCK  SUR- 
FACES— PEAT  UNDER  BOULDER  CLAY — ORIGIN  OP  DRIFT — ^STRATIFIED 
GRAVELS — REBLilNS  OF  MASTODON. 

The  deposits  last  described  are  found  in  the  bed  or  on  the  margin  of 
the  existing  waters,  and  they  rest  on  the  ordinary  upland  soils,  which 
are  consequently  older  than  they.  These  soils  and  subsoils,  which  are 
often  of  great  depth^  and  which  over  a  great  part  of  the  region  under 
consideration  completely  hide  the  rocks  which  lie  beneath,  belong  to 
the  formations  which  we  are  now  to  describe.  The  soils  and  subsoils  of 
any  country,  so  far  at  least  as  they  consist  of  mineral  matter,  are 
derived  from  the  waste  of  the  rocks  of  which  that  country  is  composed. 
Hence  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  to  find  the  soil  overlying  sandstone 
rocks  to  be  sandy,  that  over  shales  and  slates  to  consist  in  great  part 
of  clay,  or  that  overlying  limestone  to  be  calcareous ;  and  we  may 
attribute  such  appearances  to  the  mere  waste  or  decay  of  the  under- 
lying rock,  by  the  action  of  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  frost.  This 
waste  may  have  been  proceeding  ever  since  the  country  emerged  from 
beneath  the  deep,  and  need  not  necessarily  belong  to  one  geological 
period  more  than  to  another.  But  the  case  becomes  very  different 
where  we  find  the  soil  to  consist  of  or  to  contain  materials  for  whose 
presence  we  cannot  account  by  any  causes  now  in  operation  in  the 
locality ;  and  this  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  formations  of 
that  time  which  immediately  preceded  our  Modem  epoch,  and  which 
we  name  the  Post- Pliocene ;  but  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  deposits, 
and  the  conditions  which  they  imply,  has  also  received  such  names  as 
the  drift,  the  boulder  formation,  and  the  glacial  period. 

If  we  examine  the  materials  exposed  in  ordinary  excavations,  or  on 
the  coasts  and  river  banks,  and  which  extend  from  the  surface  down 
to  the  solid  rocks,  we  find  them  to  consist  of  clay  or  sand  intermixed 
with  large  stones,  or  occasionally  of  large  stones  with  their  interstices 
filled  with  soil,  or  possibly  in  a  few  localities  of  rolled  gravel,  like  that 
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found  on  the  beach  or  in  river  beds.  If  our  inquiries  proceed  a  little 
beyond  a  mere  glance  at  these  at  first  sight  not  very  interesting 
materials,  we  may  discover  that  the  large  stones  in  the  drift  are  of  very 
different  kinds.  Some  of  them,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  may  be 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  rocks  occurring  in  situ  in  the  vicinity. 
Others  are  of  kinds  not  found  in  place  except  at  great  distances.  It 
is  farther  observable  that  the  clay  or  sand  containing  large  stones,  is 
not  arranged  in  layers,  but  that  its  materials  are  confusedly  intermixed. 
The  fine  rounded  gravel,  however,  is  not  only  comparatively  free 
from  large  stones,  but  it  is  arranged  in  beds  or  layers,  often  with 
bands  of  sand  between.  We  shall  also  in  some  localities  find  beds  of 
fine  clay  containing  marine  shells,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  com* 
pressed  peaty  matter  underlying  the  drift  deposits. 

By  studying  the  superposition  of  these  materials,  we  may  readily 
arrive  at  the  following  arrangement  of  them  in  descending  order,  or 
from  the  newer  to  the  older : — 

1.  Gravel  and  sand  beds,  and  ancient  gravel  ridges  and  beaches, 
indicating  the  action  of  shallow  water  and  strong  currents  and 
waves. 

2.  Stratified  clay  with  shells,  showing  quiet  deposition  in  deeper 
water. 

3.  Unstratified  boulder  clay,  indicating  the  united  action  of  ice  and 
water. 

4.  Peaty  deposits,  belonging  to  a  land  surface  preceding  the  deposit 
of  the  boidder  clay. 

As  the  third  of  these  formations  is  the  most  important  and  generally 
diffused  in  Acadia,  we  shall  attend  to  it  first,  and  notice  the  relation 
of  the  others  to  it. 

The  Vmiratified  Drift  or  boulder  clay  may  be  viewed  as  comnsting 
of  a  base  or  paste  including  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  rocks. 
The  base  varies  from  a  stiff  clay  to  loose  sand,  and  its  composition  and 
colour  generally  depend  upon  those  of  the  underlying  and  neighbour- 
ing rocks.  Thus,  over  sandstone  it  is  arenaceous,  over  shales  argil- 
laceous, and  over  conglomerates  and  hard  slates  pebbly  or  shingly. 
The  greater  number  of  the  stones  contained  in  the  drift  are  usuidly, 
like  the  paste  containing  them,  derived  from  the  neighbouring  rock 
formations.  These  untravelled.  fragments  are  often  of  large  size,  and 
are  usually  angular,  except  when  they  are  of  very  soft  material,  or  of 
rocks  whose  comers  readily  weather  away.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
illustrations  of  these  facts.  Any  one  can  observe,  that  on  passing  from 
a  granitic  district  to  one  composed  of  slate,  or  from  slate  to  sandstone, 
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the  character  of  the  loose  stones  changes  accordingly.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  familiar  observation,  that  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  prevailing  rocks,  the  quantity  of  these  loose  stones 
increases  or  diminishes.  In  some  of  the  quartzite  and  granite  districts 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  surface  seems  to  be  heaped  with  boulders 
with  only  a  little  soil  in  their  interstices,  and  every  little  field,  cleared 
with  immense  labour,  is  still  half-filled  with  huge  white  masses  popu- 
larly known  as  '^  elephants.''  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  districts  of 
soft  sandstone  and  shale,  one  may  travel  some  distance  without  seeing 
a  boulder  of  considerable  size. 

Though  I  have  called  these  fragments  untravelled,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  are  undisturbed.  They  have  been  lifted  from  their 
original  beds,  heaped  upon  each  other  in  every  variety  of  position,  and 
intermixed  with  sand  and  clay,  in  a  manner  which  shows  convincingly 
that  the  sorting  action  of  running  water  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  stones  of  moderate  size,  but  to 
masses  of  ten  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  as  if  a  gigantic  harrow 
had  been  dragged  over  the  surface,  tearing  up  the  solid  rocks,  and 
mingling  their  fragments  in  a  rude  and  unsorted  mass. 

Beside  the  untravelled  fragments,  the  drift  always  contains  boulders 
derived  from  distant  localities,  to  which  in  many  cases  we  can  trace 
them ;  and  I  shall  mention  a  few  instances  of  this  to  show  how  ex- 
tensive has  been  this  transport  of  detritus.  In  the  low  country  of 
Cumberland  there  are  few  boulders,  but  of  the  few  that  appear,  some 
belong  to  the  hard  rocks  of  the  Cobequid  HiUs  to  the  southward ;  others 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  somewhat  similar  hills  of  New 
Brunswick.  On  the  summits  of  the  Cobequid  Hills  and  their  northern 
slopes,  we  find  angular  fragments  of  the  sandstones  of  the  plain  below, 
not  only  drifted  from  their  original  sites,  but  elevated  several  hundreds 
of  feet  above  them.  To  the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  Cobequids, 
throughout  Colchester,  Northern  Hants,  and  Pictou,  fragments  from 
these  hills,  usually  much  rounded,  are  the  most  abundant  travelled 
boulders,  showing  that  there  has  been  great  driftage  from  this  elevated 
tract.  In  like  manner,  the  long  ridge  of  trap  rocks  extending  from 
Cape  Blomidon  to  Briar  Island  has  sent  off  great  quantities  of  boulders 
across  the  sandstone  valley  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  and  up  the 
slopes  of  the  slate  and  granite  hills  to  the  southward  of  this  valley. 
Well  characterized  fragments  of  trap  from  Blomidon  may  be  seen 
near  the  town  of  Windsor ;  and  I  have  seen  unmistakable  fragments 
of  similar  rock  from  Digby  Neck,  on  the  Tusket  River,  thirty  miles 
from  their  original  position.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  boalders 
of  granite  have  been  carried  to  the  northward  from  the  hills  of 
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Annapolis,  and  deposited  on  the  slopes  of  the  opposite  trappean  ridge ; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  carried  round  its  eastern  end,  and  now  lie 
on  the  shores  of  Londonderry  and  Onslow.  So  also,  while  immense 
numbers  of  boulders  have  been  scattered  over  the  south  coast  from 
the  granite  and  quartz  rock  ridges  immediately  inland,  many  have 
drifted  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  may  be  found  scattered  over  the 
counties  of  Sydney,  Pictou,  and  Colchester.  These  facts  show  that 
the  transport  of  travelled  blocks,  though  it  may  here  as  in  other  parts 
of  America,  have  been  principally  from  the  northward,  has  by  no  means 
been  exclusively  so ;  boulders  having  been  carried  in  various  directions, 
and  more  especially  from  the  more  elevated  and  rocky  districts  to  the 
lower  grounds  in  their  vicinity.  Professor  Hind  has  shown  the 
existence  of  a  similar  relation  between  the  boulders  of  New  Brunswick 
and  the  hilly  ranges  of  that  country. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  removal  of  these  travelled 
masses  has  occasioned  important  changes  of  the  surface,  or,  to  use  the 
ordinary  geological  term,  there  has  been  very  extensive  denudation  in 
the  production  of  the  boulder  deposits.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  present  features  of  the  surface  indeed  result  from  this  cause ;  the 
ridges  of  Cumberland,  the  deep  valley  of  Comwallis  and  Annapolis, 
the  great  gorges  crossing  the  Cobequid  Mountains  and  the  western 
end  of  the  North  Mountains  in  Annapolis  and  Digby  counties,  such 
eminences  as  the  Greenhill  in  Pictou  county,  and  Onslow  Mountain  in 
Colchester,  are  due  in  great  part  to  the  removal  of  soft  rocks  by 
denuding  agencies  of  this  period,  while  the  harder  rocks  remained  in 
projecting  ridges.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  shown  that  many 
masses  of  rock  which  once  projected  above  the  surface  have  been 
greatly  diminished  or  entirely  removed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  transport  of  surface 
materials  is  the  scratching  andpoUsking  of  rock  surfaces^  a  phenomenon 
which  prevails  very  extensively  over  the  northern  parts  of  America 
and  Europe,  and  may  be  frequently  observed  in  Nova  Scotia.  Indeed 
it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  that  when  a  fresh  rock-surface 
is  uncovered  by  the  removal  of  the  boulder  clay,  it  is  found  to  be 
smoothed  and  marked  with  striss,  scratches,  and  furrows,  usually  in  a 
uniform  direction  ;  the  whole  being  evidently  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  heavy  and  hard  substances  over  the  surface.  These  scratches  or 
furrows  are  useful  as  indicating  the  direction  in  which  the  mass  of 
superficial  detritus  has  been  moved;  and  I  have  even  used  this 
direction  with  success  in  tracing  useful  minerals  found  in  fragments 
among  the  drift  to  the  sources  whence  they  were  derived.  I  give 
below  the  directions  of  the  dUuvial  scratches  in  a  number  of  localities 
in  different  parts  of  the  province. 
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Point  Pleasant,  and  other  places  near  Halifax, 

exposure  south,  very  dbtinct  strise,       •  S.  20**  £.  to  S.  30''  £. 

Head  of  the  Basin,  exposure  south,  but  in  a 

valley, £.  &  W.  nearly. 

La  Have  River,  exposure  S.E.,        .        .  S.  20*"  W. 

Petite  River,  exposure  S.        .        .        .  S.  20''  £. 

Bear  River,  exposure  N.,         .        .        .  S.  SO**  E. 

Rawdon,  exposure  N.,     .        .        •        .  S.  2^  £• 
The  Gore  Mountain,  exposure  N.,  two  sets  of 

stri83,  respectively,       .        .        .        .  S.  Gd**  £.  &  S.  20"^  E. 

Windsor  Road,  exposure  not  noted,          .  S.S.E. 

Gajr's  River,  exposure  N.,       .         .         .  Nearly  S.  &  N. 

Musquodoboit  Harbour,  exposure  S.,        .  Nearly  S.  &  N. 

Near  Pictou,  exposure  E.,  in  a  valley,      .  Nearly  E.  &  W. 

Poison's  Lake,  summit  of  a  ridge,    .         .  Nearly  N.  &  S. 

Near  Guysboro',  exposure  not  noted,        •  Nearly  S.  &  N. 

Sydney  Mines,  Cape  Breton,  exposure  S.  S.  30**  W.* 

The  above  instances  show  a  tendency  to  a  southerly  and  south- 
easterly direction,  which  accords  with  the  prevailing  course  in  most 
parts  of  North-eastern  America.  Local  circumstances  have,  however, 
modified  this  prevailing  direction;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  while  S.  £.  is  the  prevailing  direction  in  Acadia  and  New 
England,  it  is  exceptional  in  the  St  Lawrence  valley,  where  the 
prevailing  direction  is  S.W.-j-  Professor  Hind  has  given  a  table  of 
similar  striation  in  New  Brunswick,  showing  that  the  direction  ranges 
from  N.  10'  W.  to  N.  30*  £.,  in  all  except  a  very  few  cases.  On  Blue 
Mountains,  1650  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  stated  to  be  N.  and  S.  As 
in  Nova  Scotia,  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  course. 

The  travelled  and  untravelled  boulders  are  usually  intermixed  in 
the  drift.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  former  appear  to  be  most 
numerous  near  the  surface  of  the  mass,  and  their  horizontal  distribution 
is  also  very  irregular.  In  examining  coast  sections  of  the  drift,  we 
may  find  for  some  distance  a  great  abundance  of  angular  blocks,  with 
few  travelled  boulders,  and  then  we  may  observe  a  portion  of  the 
shore  or  bank  in  which  both  varieties  are  equally  intermixed,  or  in 
which  travelled  boulders  prevail ;  and  we  may  often  observe  particular 
kinds  of  these  last  grouped  together,  as,  for  instance,  a  number  of 
blocks  of  granite,  greenstone,  syenite,  etc,  all  lying  together,  as 
if  they  had  been  removed  from  their  original  beds  and  all  deposited 

*  The  aboT«  and  other  coorses  in  this  Tolume  are  wiaffuitie^  the  avenge  Tariation 
beini:  about  18*  W. 
t  LogMK  '*  KepoK  on  Qooloor  of  Cannda.** 
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together  at  one  operation.  On  the  surface  of  the  country  where  the 
woods  have  been  removed,  this  arrangement  is  sometimes  equally 
evident;  thus  hundreds  of  granite  boulders  may  be  seen  to  cumber 
one  limited  spot,  while  in  its  neighbourhood  they  are  compara- 
tively rare.  It  is  also  well  known  to  the  farmers  in  the  more  rocky 
districts,  that  many  spots  which  appear  to  be  covered  with  boulders 
have,  when  these  are  removed,  a  layer  of  soil  comparatively  free  from 
stones  beneath.  These  appearances  may  in  some  instances  result 
from  the  action  of  currents  of  water,  which  have  in  spots  carried  off 
the  sand  or  clay,  leaving  the  boulders  behind ;  but  in  many  cases  this 
is  manifestly  the  original  arrangement  of  the  material. 

Boulders  or  travelled  stones  are  often  found  in  places  where  there 
is  no  other  drift.  For  example,  on  bare  granite  hills,  about  500  feet 
in  height,  near  the  St  Mary's  River,  there  are  large  angular  blocks 
of  quartzite,  derived  from  the  ridges  of  that  material  which  abound  in 
the  district,  but  are  separated  from  the  hills  on  which  the  fragments 
lie  by  deep  valleys. 

In  Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  marine 
shells  are  sometimes  found  in  the  boulder  formation  as  well  as  in  the 
clays  overlying  it ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  shells  are  of 
such  species  as  indicate  a  colder  or  more  arctic  climate  than  that 
which  at  present  prevails  in  those  countries.  In  Nova  Scotia  I  have 
observed  nothing  of  this  kind ;  and  the  only  evidence  of  organic  life, 
during  the  boulder  period,  or  immediately  before  it,  that  I  have  noticed 
is  a  hardened  peaty  bed  which  appears  under  the  boulder  clay  on  the 
north-west  arm  of  the  River  of  Inhabitants  in  Cape  Breton.  It  rests 
upon  gray  clay  similar  to  that  which  underlies  peat  bogs,  and  is  over- 
kud  by  nearly  twenty  feet  of  boulder  clay.  Pressure  has  rendered  it 
nearly  as  hard  as  coal,  though  it  is  somewhat  tougher  and  more  earthy 
than  good  coal.  It  has  a  glossy  appearance  when  rubbed  or  scratched 
with  a  knife,  bums  with  considerable  flame,  and  approaches  in  its 
characters  to  the  brown  coals  or  more  imperfect  varieties  of  bituminous 
coaL  It  contains  many  small  roots  and  branches,  apparently  of 
coniferous  trees  allied  to  the  spruces.  The  vegetable  matter  composing 
this  bed  must  have  fiouiished  before  the  drift  was  spread  over  the 
province,  so  that  it  belongs  to  some  part  (probably  one  of  the  later 
parts)  of  the  great  tertiary  group  of  rocks  of  which  the  drift  is  the 
latest  member. 

If  we  ask  what  has  been  the  origin  of  this  great  mass  of  shifted  and 
drifted  material,  which  overspreads  the  surface  not  only  of  the  district 
we  are  now  describing,  'but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  we  raise  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  modem  ge- 
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ology.  In  reaBoning,  howerer,  on  thie  subject  as  regards  Nova  Scotia, 
I  have  ibe  advantage  of  appealing  to  causes  novr  in  opeiation  within 
the  country,  and  vrhich  are  at  present  admitted  by  the  greater  number 
of  modem  geological  autfaoritiea  to  afford  the  best  explanation  of  the 
phenomena.  In  the  Srst  place,  it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  no 
auoh  operations  as  those  which  formed  the  drift  are  now  in  progress  on 
the  surface  of  the  land,  so  that  the  drift  is  a  relic  of  a  past  state  of 
things,  in  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  localities  in  which  it  now  rests. 
In  the  next  place,  we  find,  on  examining  the  drift,  that  it  strongly  re- 
sembles, though  on  a  greater  scale,  the  effects  now  produced  by  frost 
and  fioating  ice.  Frost  breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  most  solid  rocks, 
and  throws  down  cliffs  and  precipices.  Floating  ice  annually  taken 
up  and  removes  immense  quantities  of  loose  stones  from  the  shores, 
and  deposits  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  on  distant  parts  of  the 
coasts.  Very  heavy  masses  are  removed  in  this  way.  I  have  seen  in 
the  Strait  of  Canseau  large  stones,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  that  had  been 
taken  from  below  low-water  mark  and  pushed  up  upon  the  beach. 
Stones  HO  large  that  they  had  to  be  removed  by  blasting,  have  been 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs  at  the  Joggins  and  deposited  off  the 
coal-loading  pier,  and  I  have  seen  resting  on  the  mud-6ats  at  the 
month  of  the  Petitcodiac  River  a  boulder  at  least  eight  feet  in  length, 
that  had  been  floated  by  the  ice  down  the  river  (Fig.  U).    Another 

Fig.  11.—  TnmeUed  Stone,  FttUtodiac  Biver. 


testimony  to  the  same  fact  is  furnished  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
huge  piles  of  fallen  rock  are  removed  by  the  floating  ice  from  the  base 
of  the  trap  cliffs  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  the 
suirface  of  the  land,  while  its  projecting  rocks  were  still  uncovered  by 
surface  deposits,  exposed  for  many  successive  centuries  to  the  action 
of  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  the  whole  of  the  untravelled  drift  might 
have  been  accumulated  on  its  surface.  Let  it  then  be  submerged 
until  its  bill-tops  should  become  islands  or  reefs  of  rocks  in  a  sea  loaded 
in  winter  and  spring  with  drift  ice,  floated  along  by  currents,  which, 
like  the  present  Arctic  current,  would  set  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  with 
various  modifications  produced  by  local  causes.     We  have  in  these 
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caufles  ample  means  for  accounting  for  the  whole  of  the  appearances, 
including  the  travelled  blocks  and  the  scratched  and  polished  rock- 
surfaces.  This,  however,  is  only  a  general  explanation.  Had  we 
time  to  follow  it  into  details,  many  most  interesting  and  compli- 
cated facts  and  processes  would  be  discovered.  I  mention  merely  one 
for  an  example,  as  it  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  land  may 
have  subsided  beneath  the  boulder-bearing  seas.  I  have  stated  that 
large  blocks  of  sandstone  from  the  plains  of  Cumberland  have  been 
carried  to  the  summits  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  When  these 
blocks  were  carried  to  their  present  place,  the  waters  must  have 
reached  to  the  summits  of  the  hills  ;  but  at  that  time  the  plain  from 
which  these  blocks  came  must  have  been  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  sea-level.  How  then  coidd  ice  take  them  from  such  a  depth? 
We  may  fancy  huge  icebergs  grounding  in  this  deep  water,  but  they 
could  not  float  over  the  hills  or  ground  against  their  summits.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  country  was  gradually  subsiding.  While  the 
water  was  shallow,  the  blocks  were  drifted  against  the  base  of  the  hills. 
As  the  land  sunk,  the  ice-flelds  of  successive  years  gradually  pushed 
them  higher,  until  the  summits  of  the  hills  were  submerged  so  deeply 
that  the  ice  could  no  longer  take  up  the  blocks.  Most  of  the  ap- 
parent anomalies  of  the  drift  may  be  explained  in  such  ways,  when 
the  theory  of  ice-carriage  is  once  admitted. 

I  have  retained  the  above  explanation  of  the  boulder  clay,  which 
appeared  in  my  edition  of  1855,'because  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  reason 
to  change  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  although  I  have  since  that  time 
had  opportunities  of  studying  the  Post-pliocene  of  Canada  and  other 
parts  of  America  and  of  Europe,  and  have  read  nearly  all  that  has 
been  written  by  the  advocates  of  a  terrestrial  origin  of  this  deposit,  in 
a  supposed  glacial  period  when  the  whole  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  America  are  imagined  to  have  been  covered  with  glaciers, 
or  rather  with  a  universal  glacier  like  that  of  Greenland,  but  on  an 
enormously  larger  scale.  The  more  I  have  considered  this  hypothesis, 
the  more  improbable  it  has  appeared,  whether  in  a  mechanical,  me- 
teorological, or  geological  point  of  view ;  and  a  recent  visit  to  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  study  of  the  effects  produced  by  icebergs  in  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle,  have  more  fully  established  in  ray  mind  the  belief  that 
floating  ice  and  the  Arctic  current  have  been  the  grand  agents  em- 
ployed. As  the  glacier  hypothesis  of  Agassiz,  Ramsay,  and  others,  has 
been  incorporated  into  tiie  best  American  text-book  of  geology,  that 
of  Professor  Dana,  and  has  recently  been  ably  advocated  in  the  case  of 
New  Brunswick,  I  may  here  give  some  of  my  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  it,  as  stated  in  a  paper  published  some  time  ago  in  Canada. 

E 
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The  facts  to  be  accounted  for  are  the  striation  and  polishing  of 
rock  surfaces,  the  deposit  of  a  sheet  of  unstratified  clay  and  stones, 
the  transport  of  boulders  from  distant  sites  lying  to  the  northward, 
and  the  deposit  on  the  boulder  clay  of  beds  of  stratified  clay  and  sand, 
containing  marine  shells.  The  rival  theories  in  discussion  enZj'—firstj 
that  which  supposes  a  gradual  subsidence  and  re-elevation,  with  the 
action  of  the  sea  and  its  currents,  bearing  ice  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and,  secondly^  that  which  supposes  the  American  land  to  have 
been  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glacier  several  thousands  of  feet  thick. 

The  last  of  these  theories,  without  attempting  to  undervalue  its 
application  to  such  regions  as  those  of  the  Alps  or  of  Spitzbergen  or 
Greenland,  has  appeared  to  me  inapplicable  to  the  drift  deposits  of 
eastern  America,  for  the  following  among  other  reasons : — 

1.  It  requires  a  series  of  suppositions  unlikely  in  themselves  and 
not  warranted  by  facts.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  coin- 
cidence of  a  wide-spread  continent  and  a  universal  covering  of  ice 
in  a  temperate  latitude.  In  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ordinary  conditions  required  by  glaciers  in  temperate 
latitudes  are  elevated  chains  and  peaks  extending  above  the  snow- 
line ;  and  that  cases  in  which,  in  such  latitudes,  glaciers  extend  nearly 
to  the  sea-level,  occur  only  where  the  mean  temperature  is  reduced 
by  cold  ocean-currents  approaching  to  high  land,  as  for  instance  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America.  But 
the  temperate  regions  of  North  America  could  not  be  covered  with 
a  permanent  mantle  of  ice  under  the  existing  conditions  of  solar 
radiation ;  for,  even  if  the  whole  were  elevated  into  a  table-land,  its 
breadth  would  secure  a  sufficient  summer  heat  to  melt  away  the  ice, 
except  from  high  mountain-peaks.  Either,  then,  there  must  have  been 
immense  mountain-chains  which  have  disappeared,  or  there  must  have 
been  some  unexampled  astronomical  cause  of  refrigeration,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  earth  passing  into  a  colder  portion  of  space,  or  the  amount 
of  solar  heat  being  diminished.  But  the  former  supposition  has  no 
warrant  from  geology,  and  astronomy  affords  no  evidence  for  the  latter 
view,  which,  besides,  would  imply  a  diminution  of  evaporation  mili- 
tating as  much  against  the  glacier  theory  as  would  an  excess  of  heat. 
An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Professor  Frankland  to  account 
for  such  a  state  of  things  by  the  supposition  of  a  higher  temperature 
of  the  sea,  along  with  a  colder  temperature  of  the  land;  but  this 
inversion  of  the  usual  state  of  things  is  unwarranted  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth ;  it  is  contradicted  by  the  fossils  of 
the  period,  which  show  that  the  seas  were  colder  than  at  present; 
and  if  it  existed,  it  could  not  produce  the  effects  required,  unless  a 
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preternataral  arrest  were  at  the  same  time  laid  on  the  winds,  which 
spread  the  temperature  of  the  sea  over  the  land.  The  alleged  facts 
observed  in  Norway,  and  stated  to  support  this  view,  are  evidently 
nothing  but  the  results  ordinarily  observed  in  ranges  of  hills,  one  side 
of  which  fronts  cold  sea- water,  and  the  other  land  wanned  in  summer 
by  the  sun. 

The  supposed  e£fects  of  the  var3ring  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
80  ably  expounded  by  Mr  CroU,  are  no  doubt  deserving  of  consider- 
ation in  this  connexion ;  but  I  agree  with  Sir  Charles  LyeU  in  regarding 
them  as  insufficient  to  produce  any  effect  so  great  as  that  refrigeration 
supposed  by  the  theory  now  before  us,  even  if  aided  by  what  Sir 
Charles  truly  regards  as  a  more  important  cause  of  cold, — ^namely, 
a  different  distribution  of  land  and  water,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
a  great  excess  of  land  in  high  latitudes. 

2.  It  seems  physically  impossible  that  a  sheet  of  ice,  such  as  that 
supposed,  could  move  over  an  uneven  surface,  striating  it  in  directions 
uniform  over  vast  areas,  and  often  different  from  the  present  inclina- 
tions of  the  surface.  Glacier  ice  may  move  on  very  slight  slopes,  but 
it  must  follow  these ;  and  the  only  result  of  the  immense  accumulation 
of  ice  supposed,  would  be  to  prevent  motion  altogether  by  the  want 
of  slope  or  the  counteraction  of  opposing  slopes,  or  to  induce  a  slight 
and  irreguLir  motion  toward  the  margins  or  outward  from  the  more 
prominent  protuberances. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that,  as  Hopkins  has  shown,  it  is  only 
the  sliding  motion  of  glaciers  that  can  polish  or  erode  surfaces,  and 
that  any  internal  changes  resulting  from  the  mere  weight  of  a  thick 
mass  of  ice  resting  on  a  level  surface,  could  have  little  or  no  influence 
in  this  way. 

3.  The  transport  of  boulders  to  great  distances,  and  the  lodgment 
of  them  on  hill-tops,  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  glaciers. 
These  carry  downward  the  blocks  that  fall  on  them  from  wasting 
cli&.  But  the  universal  glacier  supposed  could  have  no  such  cliffs 
from  which  to  collect ;  and  it  must  have  carried  boulders  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  left  them  on  points  as  high  as  those  they  were  taken 
from.  On  the  Montreal  Mountain,  at  a  height  of  600  feet  above  the 
sea,  are  huge  boulders  of  feldspar  from  the  Laurentide  Hills,  which 
must  have  been  carried  50  to  100  miles  from  points  of  scarcely  greater 
elevation,  and  over  a^alley  in  which  the  strisB  are  in  a  direction  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  probable  drifUge  of  the  boulders. 
Quite  as  striking  examples  occur  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  boulders,  often  of  large  size,  occur  scattered 
through  the  marine  stratified  days  and  sands  containing  sea-shells ; 
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and  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  as  to  other  boulders,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  have  been  borne  hy  floating  ice.  Nor  is  it  true, 
as  has  been  often  affirmed,  that  the  boulder  clay  is  destitute  of  marine 
fossils.  At  Isle  Yerte,  Riviere  du  Loup,  Murray  Bay,  and  St  Nicholas 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  also  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  near  Portland,  there 
are  tough  stony  clays  of  the  nature  of  true  "  till,"  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  drift,  which  contain  numerous  marine  shells  of  the  usual 
Post-pliocene  species. 

4.  The  Post-pliocene  deposits  of  Canada,  in  their  fossil  remains 
and  general  character,  indicate  a  gradual  elevation  from  a  state  of 
depression,  which  on  the  evidence  of  fossils  must  have  extended  to  at 
least  500  feet,  and  on  that  of  far-travelled  boulders  to  several  times 
that  amount ;  while  there  is  nothing  but  the  boulder  clay  to  represent 
the  previous  subsidence,  and  nothing  whatever  to  represent  the  sup- 
posed previous  ice-clad  state  of  the  land,  except  the  scratches  on  the 
rock  surfaces,  which  must  have  been  caused  by  the  same  agency  which 
deposited  the  boulder  clay. 

5.  The  peat  deposits,  with  fir-roots,  found  below  the  boulder  clay 
in  Cape  Breton,  the  remains  of  plants  and  land-snails  in  the  marine 
clays  of  the  Ottawa,  and  the  shells  of  the  St  Lawrence  clays  and 
sands,  show  that  the  sea  at  the  period  in  question  had  nearly  the  tem- 
perature of  the  present  Arctic  currents  of  our  coasts,  and  that  the  land 
was  not  covered  with  ice,  but  supported  a  vegetation  similar  to  that 
of  Labrador  and  the  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  at  present.  This 
evidence  refers  not  to  the  later  period  of  the  Mammoth  and  Mastodon, 
when  the  re-elevation  was  perhaps  nearly  complete,  but  to  the  earlier 
period  contemporaneous  with  or  immediately  following  the  supposed 
glacier  period.  In  my  former  papers  on  the  Post-pliocene  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  I  have  shown  that  the  change  of  climate  involved  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  subsidence  of  land, 
and  to  the  change  of  course  of  the  Arctic  current,  actually  proved  by 
the  deposits  themselves. 

These  objections  might  be  pursued  to  much  greater  length;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  are,  in  the  case  of  north-eastern 
America,  strong  reasons  against  the  existence  of  any  such  period  of 
extreme  glaciation  as  supposed  by  many  geologists ;  and  that  if  we 
can  otherwise  explain  the  rock  striation  and  polishing,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  fiords  and  lake  basins,  the  strong  point|^  with  these  theorists, 
we  can  dispense  altogether  with  the  portentous  changes  in  physical 
geography  involved  in  their  views,  and  which  are  not  necessary  to 
explain  any  of  the  other  phenomena. 

On  these  points,  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
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throws  new  light ;  though  Sir  William  Logan,  with  his  usual  caution, 
has  not  committed  himself  to  theoretical  conclusions ;  and  in  one  or 
two  local  cases  he  seems  to  favour  the  glacier  theorj.  It  has  long 
been  known  to  geologists,  that  in  north-eastern  America,  two  main 
directions  of  striation  of  rock  surfaces  occur,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  and  that  locally  the  directions 
vary  from  these  to  north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  much  success,  to  account  for 
these  directions  g(  striation  by  the  motion  of  glaciers ;  and  while  it  is 
quite  easy  for  any  one  prepossessed  with  this  view  to  account  in  this 
way  for  the  striation  in  a  particular  valley  or  part  of  a  valley,  yet  so 
many  exceptional  facts  occur  as  to  throw  doubt  on  the  explanation, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  steeper  mountain 
gorges. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Survey  of  Canada  a  valuable  table  of  these 
Btriations  is  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  are  locally 
distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  a  decided  gleam  of  light  on 
their  origin. 

It  would  seem  that  the  dominant  direction  in  the  valley  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  along  the  high  lands  to  the  north  of  it,  and  across  western 
New  York,  is  north-east  and  south-west ;  and  that  there  is  another 
series  of  scratches  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  across 
the  neck  of  land  between  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Ontario,  down  the 
valley  of  the  Ottawa,  and  across  parts  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  con- 
necting with  the  prevalent  south  and  south-east  striation  which  occurs 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  elsewhere 
in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
What  were  the  determining  conditions  of  these  two  courses,  and  were 
they  contemporaneous  or  distinct  in  time?  The  first  point  to  be 
settled  in  answering  these  questions  is  the  direction  of  the  force  which 
caused  the  strisB.  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  from  my 
own  observations  as  well  as  from  those  of  others,  that  for  the  south- 
west striation  the  direction  YftAfrom  the  ocean  toward  the  interior^ 
against  the  slope  of  the  St  Lawrence  vaUey.  The  crag-and-tail  forms 
of  all  our  isolated  hills,  and  the  direction  of  transport  of  boulders 
carried  from  them,  show  that  throughout  Canada  the  movement  was 
irom  north-east  to  south-west.*  This  at  once  disposes  of  the  glacier- 
theory  for  the  prevailing  set  of  strie ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  a  glacier 
moving  from  the  Atlantic  up  into  the  interior.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  eminently  favourable  to  the  idea  of  ocean  drift.     A  subsidence  of 

*  The  few  exceptional  eaMs  appear  to  belong  mosUjr  to  the  later  period  of  the 
•tratiiied  Modi. 
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America,  such  as  would  at  present  convert  all  the  plsdns  of  Canada 
and  New  York  and  New  England  into  sea,  would  determine  the 
course  of  the  Arctic  current  over  this  submerged  land  from  north-east 
to  south-west;  and  as  the  current  would  move  up  a  slope^  the  ice 
which  it  bore  would  tend  to  ground,  and  to  grind  the  bottom  as  it 
passed  into  shallower  water;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  character 
of  slope  which  enables  a  glacier  to  grind  the  surfiEice  may  prevent  ice 
borne  hy  a  current  from  doing  so,  and  vice  versa. 

Now  we  know  that  in  the  Post-pliocene  period  eastern  America  was 
submerged,  and  consequently  the  striation  at  once  comes  into  harmony 
with  other  geological  facts.  We  have,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  the 
striation  took  place  during  submergence,  and  that  the  process  was  slow 
and  gradual,  beginning  near  the  sea  and  at  the  lower  levels,  and 
carried  upwards  to  the  higher  grounds  in  successive  centuries,  while 
the  portions  previously  striated  were  covered  with  deposits  swept 
down  from  the  sinking  land  or  dropped  from  melting  ice.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  this  view  corresponds  with  many  of  the 
minor  facts. 

Farther,  the  theory  thus  stated  accounts  for  the  excavation  of  the 
deep  and  land-locked  basins  of  our  great  American  lakes.  Ocean 
currents,  if  cold,  and  clinging  to  the  bottom,  must  cut  out  pot-holes, 
just  as  rivers  do,  though  geologists  are  too  apt  to  limit  their  function 
to  the  throwing  up  of  banks.  The  course  of  the  present  Arctic  current 
along  the  American  coast  has  its  deep  hollows  as  well  as  its  sand- 
banks. Our  American  lake-basins  are  cut  out  deeply  into  the  softer 
strata.  Running  water  on  the  land  would  not  have  done  this,  for  it 
could  have  no  outlet ;  nor  could  this  result  be  effected  by  breakers. 
Glaciers  could  not  have  effected  it ;  for  even  if  the  climatal  conditions 
for  these  were  admitted,  there  is  no  height  of  land  to  give  them 
momentum.  But  if  we  suppose  the  land  submerged  so  that  the  Arctic 
current,  flowing  from  the  north-east,  should  pour  over  the  Laurentian 
rocks  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  it  would 
necessarily  cut  out  of  the  softer  Silurian  strata  just  such  basins,  drifting 
their  materials  to  the  south-west.  At  the  same  time,  the  lower  strata 
of  the  current  would  be  powerfully  determined  through  the  strait 
between  the  Adirondac  and  Laurentide  Hills,  and,  flowing  over  the 
ridge  of  hard  rock  which  connects  them  at  the  Thousand  Islands, 
would  cut  out  the  long  basin  of  Lake  Ontario,  heaping  up  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  lee  of  the  Laurentian  ridge,  the  great  mass  of  boulder 
clay  which  intervenes  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay. 
Lake  Erie  may  have  been  cut  by  the  flow  of  the  upper  layers  of  water 
over  the  Middle  Silurian  escarpment;  and  Lake  Michigan,  though 
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less  closely  connected  with  the  direction  of  the  current,  is,  like  the 
others,  due  to  the  action  of  a  continuous  eroding  force  on  rocks  of 
unequal  hardness. 

The  predominant  south-west  striation,  and  the  cutting  of  the  upper 
lakes,  demand  an  outlet  to  the  west  for  the  Arctic  current.  But  both 
during  depression  and  elevation  of  the  land,  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  this  outlet  was  obstructed,  and  when  the  lower  levels  of 
New  York,  New  England,  and  Canada  were  still  under  water.  Then 
the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  that  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  low  country 
between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron,  and  the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Connecticut,  would  be  straits  or  arms  of  the  sea,  and  the 
current,  obstructed  in  its  direct  flow,  would  set  principally  along  these, 
and  act  on  the  rocks  in  north  and  south  and  north-west  and  south-east 
directions.  To  this  portion  of  the  process  I  would  attribute  the 
north-west  and  south-east  striation.  It  is  true  that  this  view  does  not 
account  for  the  south-east  stri»  observed  on  some  high  peaks  in  New 
England ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  even  at  the  time  of  greatest 
depression,  the  Arctic  current  would  cling  to  the  northern  land,  or  be 
thrown  so  rapidly  to  the  west  that  its  direct  action  might  not  reach 
such  summits. 

Nor  would  I  exclude  altogether  the  action  of  glaciers  in  eastern 
America,  though  I  must  dissent  from  any  view  which  would  assign 
to  them  the  principal  agency  in  our  glacial  phenomena.  Under  a 
condition  of  the  continent  in  which  only  its  higher  peaks  were  above 
the  water,  the  air  would  be  so  moist,  and  the  temperature  so  low, 
that  permanent  ice  may  have  clung  about  mountains  in  the  temperate 
latitudes.  The  striation  itself  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
extensive  glaciers,  as  now,  in  the  extreme  Arctic  regions.  Yet  I 
think  that  most  of  the  alleged  instances  must  be  founded  on  error, 
and  that  old  sea-beaches  have  been  mistaken  for  moraines.  I  have 
CEuled  to  find  even  in  our  higher  mountains  any  distinct  sign  of 
glacier  action,  though  the  action  of  the  ocean-breakers  is  visible 
almost  to  their  summits;  and  though  I  have  obsei'ved  in  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  many  old  sea-beaches,  gravel-ridges,  and  lake- 
margins,  I  have  seen  nothing  that  could  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  glaciers.  The  so-called  moraines,  in  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion extends,  are  more  probably  shingle  beaches  and  bars,  old  / 
coast-lines  loaded  with  boulders,  trains  of  boulders  or  "  ozars."  Most 
of  them  convey  to  my  mind  the  impression  of  ice-action  along  a 
slowly  subsiding  coast,  forming  successive  deposits  of  stones  in  the 
shallow  water,  and  burying  them  in  clay  and  smaller  stones  as  the 
depth  increased.     These  deposits  were  again  modified  during  emer- 
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gence,  when  the  old  ridges  were  sometimes  bared  by  denudation,  and 
new  ones  heaped  up.* 

I  shall  close  these  remarks,  perhaps  already  too  tedious,  by  a  mere 
reference  to  the  alleged  prevalence  of  lake  basins  and  fiords  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  as  connected  with  glacial  action.  In  reasoning  on 
this,  it  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  the  prevalence  of  hard  meta- 
morphic  rocks  over  wide  areas  in  the  north  is  one  element  in  the 
matter.  Again,  cold  Arctic  currents  are  the  cutters  of  basins,  not 
the  warm  surface-currents.  Further,  the  fiords  on  coasts  like  the 
deep  lateral  valleys  of  mountains  are  evidences  of  the  action  of  the 
waves  and  currents  rather  than  of  that  of  ice.  I  am  sure  that  this  is 
the  case  with  the  numerous  indentations  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  are  cut  into  the  softer  and  more  shattered  bands  of  rock ;  and 
show,  in  raised  beaches  and  gravel  ridges  like  those  of  the  present 
coast,  the  levels  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  their  formation. 

In  Nova  Scotia  we  have  the  means  of  applying  another  and  crucial 
test  to  this  theory  of  lake  basins.  The  whole  sur&ce  of  the  peninsula 
has  been  striated  and  polished ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  lakes,  most  of  them  of  small  dimension. 
Now  these  lakes  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  metamorphic 
regions  where  unequal  hardness  and  imperfect  facilities  for  drainage 
tend  to  promote  their  occurrence.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we 
are  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  lake  basins  in  these  local  causes,  and 
not  in  any  universal  covering  of  glacier.  Further,  as  I  have  above 
shown,  the  manner  in  which  the  great  Canadian  lakes  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  softer  materials,  and  their  relations  to  the  neighbouring 
harder  portions  of  the  country,  prove  that  these  great  basins  may  be 
due  to  the  action  of  ocean-currents,  a  cause  to  which  I  would  attribute 
also  the  greater  part  of  the  smaller  lakes  of  Nova  Scotia.  To  these 
reasons  I  may  add  the  following  comparative  statements  of  the  effects 
of  glaciers  and  icebergs,  deduced  from  examinations  of  the  glaciers  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  icebergs  of  Belleisle : — -{- 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  Logan,  Hind,  and  Packard,  are  correct  in  assigning 
some  of  the  striation  in  the  Laurentide  Hills  of  Canada  and  Labrador  to  glaciers. 
The  valley  of  the  Saguenay,  which  is  a  deep  cat  caused  by  denudation  along  a  line  of 
fracture  traversing  the  Laurentian  rocks,  shows  near  its  mouth  distinct  ^^roches 
montonnees"  smoothed  on  the  northern  side,  and  very  deep  grooves  and  striae  cut 
in  hard  gneiss  with  a  direction  of  S.  10  £.  magnetic,  which  is  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  ordinary  striation  of  the  Bt  Lawrence  valley.  I  think  it  quite  possible  that 
these  appearances  may  have  been  caused  by  a  local  glacier,  and  if  so,  there  laay  have 
been  glaciers  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Laurentide  Hills,  with  their  extremities 
reaching  to  the  sea  or  strait  then  filling  the  St  Lawrence  valley. 

t  Comparisons  of  the  Icebergs  of  Belleisle  and  the  Glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  Canadian 
Naturalist,  1867. 
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1.  Glaciers  heap  up  their  debris  in  abrupt  ridges.  Floating  ice 
sometimes  does  this,  but  more  usually  spreads  its  load  im  a  more  or 
less  uniform  sheet 

2.  The  material  of  moraines  is  all  local.  Icebergs  carry  their 
deposits  often  to  great  distances  from  their  sources. 

3.  The  stones  carried  by  glaciers  are  mostly  angular,  except  where 
they  have  been  acted  on  by  torrents.  Those  moved  by  floating  ice 
are  more  often  rounded,  being  acted  on  by  the  waves  and  by  the 
abrading  action  of  sand  drifted  by  currents. 

4.  In  the  marine  glacial  deposits  mud  is  mixed  with  stones  and 
boulders.  In  the  case  of  land  glaciers  most  of  this  mud  is  carried  o£f 
by  streams  and  deposited  elsewhere. 

5.  The  deposits  of  floating  ice  may  contain  marine  shells.  Those 
of  glaciers  cannot,  except  where,  as  in  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen, 
glaciers  push  their  moraines  out  into  the  sea. 

6.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  glaciers  to  flow  in  the  deepest  ravines  they 
can  find,  and  such  ravines  dsain  the  ice  of  extensive  areas  of  mountain 
land.  Icebergs,  on  the  contrary,  act  with  greatest  ease  on  flat  surfaces 
or  slight  elevations  in  the  sea  bottom. 

7.  Glaciers  must  descend  slopes  and  must  be  backed  by  large 
supplies  of  perennial  snow.  Icebergs  act  independently,  and,  being 
water-borne,  may  work  up  slopes  and  on  level  surfaces. 

8.  Glaciers  striate  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  their  ravines  very  un- 
equally, acting  with  great  force  and  effect  only  on  those  places  where 
their  weight  impinges  most  heavily.  Icebergs,  on  the  contrary,  being 
carried  by  constant  currents  and  over  comparatively  flat  surfaces, 
must  striate  and  grind  more  regularly  over  large  areas,  and  with  less 
reference  to  local  inequalities  of  surface. 

9.  The  direction  of  the  strisB  and  grooves  produced  by  glaciers 
depends  on  the  direction  of  valleys.  That  of  icebergs,  on  the  con- 
trary, depends  upon  the  direction  of  marine  currents,  which  is  not 
determined  by  the  outline  of  the  surface,  but  is  influenced  by  the 
large  and  wide  depressions  of  the  sea-bottom. 

10.  When  subsidence  of  the  land  is  in  progress,  floating  ice  may 
carry  boulders  from  lower  to  higher  levels.  Glaciers  cannot  do  this 
under  any  circmnstances,  though  in  their  progress  they  may  leave 
blocks  perched  on  the  tops  of  peaks  and  ridges. 

The  only  portion  of  Acadia  in  which  stratified  clays  holding  marine 
shells  have  been  found  overlying  the  boulder  clay,  or  in  connexion 
with  it,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Brunswick,  where  deposits  of 
this  kind  occur  similar  to  those  found  in  Canada  and  in  Maine,  though 
apparently  on  a  smaller  scale.    These  deposits,  as  they  occur  near  St 
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John,  consist  of  gray  and  reddish  clays,  holding  fossils  which  indicate 
moderately  deep  water,  and  are,  as  to  species,  identical  with  those 
occurring  in  similar  deposits  in  Canada  and  in  Maine.  They  would 
indicate  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  at  present,  or  ahout  that  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  They  correspond  to  the  Leda  clay  of  Canada 
and  Maine. 

Mr  C.  F.  Hartt  has  given,  in  Prof.  Bailey's  Report  on  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  following  list  of  fossils  from  these  beds.  I  have  affixed  an 
asterisk  to  the  species  found  also  in  the  Leda  clay  and  Saxicava 
sand  of  Canada. 

ArticulcUcu 

Balanus  Hameri,*  Ascj  Lawlor's  Lake. 

B.  crenatus,*  „         ,, 

MoUitsca, 

Pecten  islandicus,*  Linn,,  Lawlor*s  Lake,  R.  R.  Depot,  Saint  John. 

P.  tenuistriatus,  Migh.,  „  „ 

Mytilus  edulis,  Linn.*  „  „  „  „ 

Cardium  pinnulatum.  Con.  „  „  „ 

Tellina  Groenlandica*  (=  T.  Balthica  Linn,),  Lawlor's  Lake,  etc. 

T.  calcarea*  (=  Macoma  sabulosa,  Stp.),  Duck  Cove,  etc. 

Leda  Jacksoni  (:=  L.  pemula  *),  Lawlor's  Lake. 

L.  truncata,*Duck  Cove;  Lawlor's  Lake;  R.  R.  Depot,  Saint  John. 

Nucula  antiqua  (var.  of  N.  tenuis.),*  „  „  „ 

Mya  arenaria.*  „  „  „ 

M.  truncata,* 

Aphrodite  (Serripes)  Groenlandica,  Beck,  Duck  Cove,  etc. 

Cardium  islandicum,*  Linn. 

Mesodesma,  $.  R.  Depot. 

Saxicava  distorta,  Sai/.  (=  S.  rugosa,  Linn,)* 

Lyonsia  arenosa,  Duck  Cove.* 

Lacuna  neritoidea,*  Oould,  Duck  Cove. 

Pandora  trilineata,  „ 

Natica  clausa.  Sow,*  „ 

Buccinum  undatum,*  Linn,  Duck  Cove. 
Bryozoa,   several  species  undetermined,  Taylor's  Island,   Lawlor's 

Lake,  etc. 
Radiata. 

Ophioglypha  Sarsii,  Luik.,  Saint  John,  Duck  Cove.* 

Toxopneustes  drobachiensis  (Echinus  granulatus.  Say.),*  Red 
Head,  Lawlor's  Lake. 
Plants. — Algn,  three  species,  undetermined. — Manawagonis. 
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In  some  specimens  sent  to  me  by  Mr  Matthew,  I  find,  im  addition 
to  the  forms  above  enumerated,  some  microscopic  organisms,  more 
especially  Polystomella  atriatopunctata  {umbiUcata  of  Walker),  and 
several  species  of  Cythere  ;  and  among  the  Bryozoa  I  recognise  Puatur 
Upora^  Tubidipora  serpens  and  Crista  ebumedf  all  in  small  fragments. 

In  the  absence  of  fossils,  the  drift  of  Nova  Scotia  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  Post-pliocene  clays  and  sands  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence  and 
the  St  John.  These  deposits  abound  in  marine  shells,  and  mark  the 
stages  of  recession  of  the  sea  as  the  American  land  rose  from  the 
great  depression  of  the  period  of  the  boulder  formation,  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  continent  was  submerged.  The  absence  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  marine  clays  in  Nova  Scotia  may  indicate  a  more  rapid  elevation 
of  the  land,  not  giving  time  for  permanent  sea-bottoms ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  slow  rise  accompanied  by  very  great  denudation.  The 
position  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  aspect  of  its  boulder  clay  point  rather 
to  the  latter  conclusion.  In  this  case,  remnants  may  exist;  and, 
judging  from  appearances  in  Canada,  Maine,  and  New  Brunswick,  I 
should  suppose  that  marine  remains  are  most  likely  to  be  found  at  the 
junction  of  the  boulder  clay  with  the  overlying  stratified  drift,  and 
in  places  sheltered  by  hills  or  ledges  of  rock.  From  papers  on  this 
subject,  relating  more  especially  to  Canada,  I  may  select  the  following 
statements  as  important  to  the  geology  of  these  formations  in  Acadia 
as  well : — * 

The  arrangement  of  the  Post-pliocene  deposits  at  Logan's  Farm 
near  Montreal,  and  Beauport  near  Quebec,  confirms  the  subdivision, 
which  I  have  attempted  to  establish,  of  these  beds  into  an  underlying 
unstratified  boulder  clay,  a  deep-water  bed  of  clay  or  sand  (the 
'^  Leda  clay  "  of  Montreal),  and,  overlying  shallow- water  sands  and 
gravels  (the  "  Saxicava  sand").  This  arrangement  shows  a  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  land  from  its  state  of  depression  in  the  boulder  clay 
period,  corresponding  with  what  has  been  deduced  from  similar 
appearances  in  the  Old  World.  '^  The  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the 
glacial  sea,"  says  Forbes,  *'  was  not  sudden  but  gradual.  The  phe- 
nomena so  well  described  by  Professor  Forchammer  in  his  essays  on 
the  Danish  drift,  indicating  the  conversion  of  a  muddy  sea  of  some 
depth  into  one  choked  up  with  sand-banks,  are,  though  not  universal, 
equally  evident  in  the  British  Isles,  especially  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man."+ 

We  now  have  in  all,  exclusive  of  doubtful  forms,  about  one  hun- 
dred species  of  marine  invertebrates  from  the  Post-pliocene  days  of 
the  St  Lawrence  valley.     All,  except  four  or  five  species  belonging 

*  Canadian  Nataraliat  and  Geologist,  vols,  ii.,  ill.,  and  iy. 
t  Memoirs  of  G(eological  Snrrej. 
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to  the  older  or  deep-water  part  of  the  deposit,  are  known  as  liying 
shells  of  the  Arctic  or  boreal  regions  of  the  Atlantic.  About  half  of 
the  species  are  fossil  in  the  Post-pliocene  of  Great  Britain.  The 
great  majority  are  now  living  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Liawrence  and  on  the 
neighbouring  coasts ;  and  more  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the 
gulf  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  In  so  far,  then,  as  marine  life  is 
eoncemed,  the  modem  period  in  this  country  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  boulder  clay  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  animal  existence.  These 
deposits  in  Lower  Canada  afford  no  indications  of  the  terrestrial  fauna ; 
but  the  remains  of  Elephas  primigenius  in  beds  of  similar  age  in  Upper 
Canada,*  show  that  during  the  period  in  question  great  changes 
occurred  among  the  animals  of  the  land ;  and  we  may  hope  to  find 
similar  evidences  elsewhere,  especially  in  localities  where,  as  on 
the  Ottawa,  the  debris  of  land-plants  and  land-shells  occur  in  the 
marine  deposits. 

The  climate  of  this  period,  as  indicated  by  its  marine  animals,  and 
the  causes  of  its  difference  from  that  which  now  obtains  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  have  been  fertile  subjects  of  discussions  and  controversies, 
which  I  have  no  wish  here  to  reopen.  I  desire,  however,  to  state, 
in  a  manner  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  reader,  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  so  far  as  relates  to  Canada,  and  equally  to  the 
maritime  provinces,  and  an  important  inference  to  which  they  appear 
to  me  to  lead,  and  which,  if  sustained,  will  very  much  simplify  our 
views  of  this  question. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  means  and  extremes  of  annual  tempera- 
ture differ  much  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  isothermal 
line  of  40**,  for  example,  passes  from  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  skirts  Iceland,  and  reaches  Europe  near  Drontheim  in 
Norway.  This  fact,  apparent  as  the  result  of  observations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  land,  is  equally  evidenced  by  the  inhabitants  and 
physical  phenomena  of  the  sea.  A  large  proportion  of  the  shell-fish 
inhabiting  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  the  coast  thence  to  Cape  Cod 
occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  not  in  the  same  latitudes. 
The  marine  fauna  of  Cape  Cod  is  parallel,  in  its  prevalence  of  boreal 
forms,  with  that  of  the  south  of  Norway.  In  like  manner,  the  descent 
of  icebergs  from  the  north,  the  freezing  of  bays  and  estuaries,  the 
drifting  and  pushing  of  stones  and  boulders  by  ice,  are  witnessed  on 
the  American  coast  in  a  manner  not  paralleled  in  corresponding 
latitudes  in  Europe.  It  follows  from  this,  that  a  collection  of  shells 
from  any  given  latitude  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  or  America  would 
bear  testimony  to  the  existing  difference  of  climate.     The  geologist 

*  Reports  of  (ieol.  Surrej;  LjelVB  Travels. 
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appeals  to  tlie  same  kind  of  evidence  with  reference  to  the  climate  of 
the  Post-tertiary  period,  and  let  us  inquire  what  is  its  testimony. 

The  first  and  most  general  answer  usually  given  is,  that  the  Post- 
pliocene  climate  was  colder  than  the  Modem.  The  proof  of  this  in 
Western  Europe  is  very  strong.  The  marine  fossils  of  this  period  in 
Britain  are  more  like  the  existing  fauna  of  Norway  or  of  Labrador 
than  the  present  fauna  of  Britain.  Great  evidences  exist  of  driftage 
of  boulders  by  ice,  and  traces  of  glaciers  on  the  higher  hills.  In 
North  America  the  proofs  of  a  rigorous  climate,  and  especially  of  the 
transport  of  boulders  and  other  materials  by  ice,  are  equally  good, 
and  the  marine  fauna  all  over  Canada  and  New  England  is  of  boreal 
type.  In  evidence  of  these  facts,  I  may  appeal  to  the  papers  and 
other  publications  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Professor  Ramsay  on  the  for- 
mations of  the  so-called  Glacial  period  in  Europe  and  America,*  and 
to  my  own  previous  papers  on  the  Post-tertiary  of  Canada. 

Admitting,  however,  that  a  rigorous  climate  prevailed  in  the  Post- 
pliocene  period,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  change  has  been 
equally  great  in  different  localities.  On  the  contrary,  while  a  great 
and  marked  revolution  has  occurred  in  Europe,  the  evidences  of  such 
change  are  very  much  more  slight  in  America.  In  short,  the  causes 
of  the  coldness  of  the  Post-pliocene  seas  to  some  extent  still  remain 
in  America,  while  they  must  have  disappeared  or  been  modified  in 
Europe. 

If  we  inquire  as  to  these  causes  as  at  present  existing,  we  find  them 
in  the  distribution  of  ocean-currents,  and  especially  in  the  great  warm 
current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  thrown  across  from  America  to  Europe, 
and  in  the  Arctic  currents  bathing  the  coasts  of  America.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  we  have  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  the  great  extent  of  land  and  shallow  seas  in  northern 
America.  Some  of  these  causes  are  absolutely  constant.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  distribution  of  the  winds,  depending  on  the  earth's 
temperature  and  rotation.  The  courses  of  the  currents  are  also 
constant,  except  in  so  far  as  modified  by  coasts  and  banks ;  and  the 
direction  of  the  drift-scratches  and  transport  of  boulders  in  the  Post- 
pliocene  both  of  Europe  and  America  show  that  the  Arctic  currents  at 
least  have  remained  unchanged.  But  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  is  a  variable  element,  since  we  know  that  in  the  period  in 
question  nearly  all  northern  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  were  at  one 
time  or  another  under  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  consequently  to 

*  LyeU's  Trayelfl  in  North  America;  Ramsay  on  the  Glaciers  of  Wales,  and  on  the 
Glacial  Phenomena  of  Canada.  See  also  Forbes  on  the  Faona  and  Flora  of  the 
British  Islandsi  in  Memoirs  of  Geological  Survey. 
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this  cause  that  we  must  mainly  look  for  the  changes  which  have 
occurred. 

Such  changes  of  level  must,  as  has  been  long  since  shown  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  modify  and  change  climate.  Every  diminution  of  the 
land  in  Arctic  America  must  tend  to  render  its  climate  less  severe. 
Every  diminution  of  land  in  the  temperate  regions  must  tend  to  reduce 
the  mean  temperature.  Every  diminution  of  land  anywhere  must 
tend  to  diminish  the  extremes  of  annual  temperature ;  and  the  condition 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  at  present  shows  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  great  continental  masses  under  the  water  would  lower  the  mean 
temperature,  but  render  the  climate  much  less  extreme.  Glaciers 
might  then  exist  in  latitudes  where  now  the  summer  heat  would 
suffice  to  melt  them — as  Darwin  has  shown  that  in  South  America 
glaciers  extend  to  the  sea  level  in  latitude  46**  50"", — and  at  the  same 
time  the  ice  would  melt  more  slowly  and  be  drifted  farther  to  the 
southward.  Any  change  that  tended  to  divert  the  Arctic  currents 
from  our  coasts  would  raise  the  temperature  of  their  waters.  Any 
change  that  would  allow  the  equatorial  current  to  pursue  its  course 
through  to  the  Pacific,  or  along  the  great  inland  valley  of  North 
America,  would  reduce  the  British  seas  to  a  boreal  condition. 

The  boulder  formation  and  its  overlying  fossiliferous  beds  prove, 
as  I  have  in  a  previous  paper  endeavoured  to  explain  with  regard  to 
Canada,  and  as  has  been  shown  by  other  geologists  in  the  case  of 
other  parts  of  America  and  of  Europe,  that  the  land  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  underwent  in  the  Post-tertiary  period  a  great  and  gradual 
depression  and  then  an  equally  gradual  elevation.  Every  step  of  this 
process  would  bring  its  modifications  of  climate,  and  when  the  de- 
pression had  attained  its  maximum  there  probably  was  as  little  land 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  as  in  the  southern 
now.  This  would  give  a  low  mean  temperature  and  an  extension  to 
the  south  of  glaciers,  more  especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  a  consider- 
able Arctic  continent  remained  above  the  waters,  as  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  effects  of  extreme  marine  glacial  action  on  the  rocks 
under  the  boulder  clay.  These  conditions,  actually  indicated  by  the 
phenomena  themselves,  appear  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
coldness  of  the  seas  of  the  period ;  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  caused  by  the  subsidence  of  American  land,  or  its  entire 
diversion  into  the  Pacific  basin,*  would  give  that  assimilation  of  the 

*  This  is  often  exdaded  from  oonsidention,  owing  to  the  ikct  that  the  marine 
fiiima  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  differs  almost  entirely  from  that  of  the  Pacific  coast;  bat 
the  qaestion  still  remains,  whether  this  diffierenee  existed  in  the  Later  Tertiary  period, 
or  has  been  established  in  the  Modem  epoch,  as  a  conseqnenoe  of  changed  physical 
eonditions. 
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American  and  European  climates  so  characteristic  of  the  time.  The 
climate  of  western  Europe,  in  short,  would,  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  be  greatly  reduced  in  mean  temperature:  jthe  climate  of 
America  would  suffer  a  smaller  reduction  of  its  mean  temperature, 
but  would  be  much  less  extreme  than  at  present ;  the  general  effect 
being  the  establishment  of  a  more  equable  but  lower  temperature 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  existence  on  the  land,  during  this  period  of  depression,  of 
large  elephantine  mammals  in  northern  latitudes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
mammoth  and  mastodon,  does  not  contradict  this  conclusion.  We 
know  that  these  creatures  were  clothed  in  a  manner  to  fit  them  for  a 
cool  climate,  and  an  equable  rather  than  a  high  temperature  was 
probably  most  conducive  to  their  welfare,  while  the  more  extreme 
climate  consequent  on  the  present  elevation  and  distribution  of  the 
land  may  have  led  to  their  extinction. 

The  establishment  of  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
giving  to  America  its  extreme  climate,  leaving  its  seas  cool,  and 
throwing  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  the  heated  water  of  the  tropics, 
would  thus  affect  but  slightly  the  marine  life  of  the  American  coast, 
but  very  materially  that  of  Europe,  producing  the  result  already 
referred  to  in  the  above  pages,  that  the  Canadian  Post-pliocene 
fauna  differs  comparatively  little  from  that  now  existing  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  though  in  so  far  as  any  difference  subsists,  it 
is  in  the  direction  of  an  Arctic  character.  The  changes  that  have 
occurred  were  perhaps  all  the  less  that  so  soon  as  the  Laurentide  Hills 
to  the  north  of  the  St  Lawrence  valley  emerged  from  the  sea,  the 
coasts  to  the  south  of  these  hills  would  be  effectually  protected  from 
the  heavy  northern  ice-drifts  and  from  the  Arctic  currents,  and  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  full  action  of  the  summer  heat, — advantages 
which  must  have  existed  to  a  less  extent  in  western  Europe. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  such  subsidence  and  elevation 
would  necessarily  afford  great  facilities  for  the  migration  of  Arctic 
marine  animals,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  Modem  and 
Post-pliocene  faunas  must  be  greatest  in  those  localities  to  which 
the  forms  of  temperate  regions  could  most  readily  migrate  after  the 
change  of  temperature  had  occurred. 

It  has  been  fully  shown  by  many  previous  writers  on  this  subject^ 
that  the  causes  above  referred  to  are  sufficient  to  account  for  aU  the 
local  and  minor  phenomena  of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  drifts, 
and  for  the  driftage  of  boulders  and  other  materials,  and  the  erosion 
that  accompanied  its  deposition.  Into  these  subjects  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter ;  my  object  in  these  remarks  being  merely  to  give  the  reasons  \ 

I 
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for  1117  belief  stated  in  previouH  papers  oa  this  subject,  tbat  the 
difference  of  climate  between  Post- pliocene  and  Modem  America,  and 
the  less  amount  of  that  difference  relatively  to  that  which  has  occurred 
in  western  Europe,  may  be  explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  changea 
of  level  which  the  stracture  and  distribution  of  the  boulder  clay  and 
the  overlying  fossiliferous  beds  prove  hi  have  occurred. 

The  stratified  land  and  gravel  of  Nova  Scotia  rests  upon  and  19 
newer  than  the  nnstratified  drift,  and  is  probably  also  newer  than  the 
stratified  marine  clays  above  referred  to.  Its  age  is  probably  that  of 
the  Saxicava  sand.  The  former  relation  may  often  be  seen  in 
coast  sections  or  river  banks,  and  occaaionally  in  road-cuttings.  I 
observed  some  years  ago  an  instructive  illuetration  of  this  fact,  in 
a  bank  on  the  shore  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Mcrigomish  harbour 
(Fig.  22).  At  this  place  the  lower  part  of  the  bank  consists  of 
clay  and  sand  with  angular  stones,  principally  sandstones.      Upoa 

Fig.  S2.—Slralififd  Onml  ruling  m  Drift,-~UeTisomiA. 


this  rests  a  bed  of  fine  sand  and  small  rounded  gravel  with  layers  of 
coarser  pebbles.  The  gravel  is  separated  from  the  drift  below  by  a 
layer  of  the  same  sort  of  angular  stones  that  appear  in  the  drift, 
showing  that  the  currents  which  deposited  the  upper  bed  have  washed 
away  some  of  the  finer  portions  of  the  drift  before  the  sand  and  gravel 
were  thrown  down.  In  this  section,  as  well  as  in  most  others  that  I 
have  examined,  the  lower  part  of  the  stratified  gravel  is  finer  than 
the  upper  part,  and  conttuns  more  sand. 

In  some  cases  we  can  trace  the  pebbles  of  the  gravels'  to  ancient 
conglomerate  rocks  which  have  furnished  them  by  their  decay ;  bnt 
in  other  instances  the  pebbles  may  have  been  rounded  by  the  waters 
that  deposited  them  in  their  present  place.  In  places,  however,  where 
old  pebble  rocks  do  not  occur,  we  sometimes  find,  instead  of  gravel, 
beds  of  fioe  laminated  sand.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  con- 
nexion of  superficial  gravels  with  ancient  pebble  rocks  cocurs  in  the 
county  of  Fictou.  In  the  coal  formation  of  this  county  there  occurs 
a  very  tbick  bed  of  conglomerate,  the  outcrop  of  which,  owing  to  its 
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comparative  hardness  and  great  mass,  forms  a  high  ridge  extending 
from  the  hill  behind  New  Glasgow  across  the  East  and  Middle  Rivers, 
and  along  the  south  side  of  the  West  River,  and  then,  crossing  the 
West  River,  re-appears  in  Roger's  Hill.  The  vallejs  of  these  three 
rivers  have  been  cut  through  this  bed,  and  the  material  thus  removed 
has  been  heaped  up  in  hillocks  and  beds  of  gravel,  along  the  banks  of 
the  streams,  on  the  side  toward  which  the  water  now  flows,  which 
happens  to  be  the  north  and  north-east.  Accordingly,  along  the 
course  of  the  Albion  Mines  Railway  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Middle  and  West  Rivers,  these  gravel  beds  are  everywhere  exposed 
in  the  road-cuttings,  and  may  in  some  places  be  seen  to  rest  on  the 
boulder  clay,  showing  that  the  cutting  of  these  valleys  was  completed 
after  the  drift  was  produced.  Similar  instances  of  the  connexion  of 
gravel  with  conglomerate  occur  near  Antigonish,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  Cobequid  Mountains,  where  some  of  the  valleys  have  at  their 
southern  entrances  immense  tongues  of  gravel  extending  out  into  the 
plain,  as  if  currents  of  enormous  volume  had  swept  through  them  from 
north  to  south. 

The  stratified  gravels  do  not,  like  the  older  drift,  form  a  continuous 
sheet  spreading  over  the  surface.  They  occur  in  mounds  and  long 
ridges,  sometimes  extending  for  miles  over  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  ridges  is  the  "  Boar's  Back,"  which  runs 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Hebert  River  in  Cumberland.  It  is  a 
narrow  ridge,  perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  cut  across 
in  several  places  by  the  channels  of  small  brooks.  The  ground  on 
either  side  appears  low  and  flat.  For  eight  miles  it  forms  a  natural 
road,  rough  indeed,  but  practicable,  with  care,  to  a  carriage,  the  general 
direction  being  nearly  north  and  south.  What  its  extent  or  course 
may  be  beyond  the  points  where  the  road  enters  on  and  leaves  it,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  it  appears  to  extend  from  the  base  of  the  Cobequid 
Mountains  to  a  ridge  of  sandstone  that  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the 
Hebert  River.  It  consists  of  gravel  and  sand,  whether  stratified  or 
not  I  could  not  ascertain,  with  a  few  large  boulder-stones.  Another 
very  singuhur  ridge  of  this  kind  is  that  running  along  the  west  side 
of  Clyde  River  in  Shelbume  county.  This  ridge  is  higher  than  that 
on  Hebert  River,  but,  like  it,  extends  parallel  to  the  river,  and  forms 
a  natural  road,  improved  by  art  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  very 
tolerable  highway.  Along  a  great  part  of  its  course  it  is  separated 
from  the  river  by  a  low  alluvial  flat,  and  on  the  land  side  a  swamp 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  higher  ground.  These  may  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  *' boars'  backs"  or  ''horse  backs"  and  gravel 
ridges  which  occur  in  many  other  places,  and  are  sometimes  accom- 
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panied,  particularly  where  they  are  crossed  by  gallies,  by  cuxular 
and  oval  mounds,  as  regular  as  if  thrown  up  artificially. 

Just  as  we  attribute  the  formation  of  the  older  or  boulder  drift  to 
the  action  of  water  and  ice,  while  the  land  was  subsiding  beneath  a 
frozen  sea,  so  we  may  assign  as  the  cause  of  the  superficial  gravels 
the  action  of  these  same  waters  while  the  country  was  being  eleyated 
above  their  level.  Many  of  the  mounds  of  gravel  have  evidently 
been  formed  by  currents  of  water  rushing  through  and  scooping  out 
the  present  valleys.  Some  of  the  more  regular  ridges  are  apparently 
of  the  nature  of  the  gravel  beaches  which  are  thrown  by  the  sea 
across  the  mouths  of  bays  and  coves,  and  may  mark  the  continuance 
of  the  sea-level  unchanged  for  some  time  in  the  progress  of  elevation. 
Others  may  have  been  pressed  up  by  the  edges  of  sheets  of  ice,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ridges  along  the  borders  of  our  present  lakes. 
That  the  action  of  ice  in  some  form  had  not  ceased,  we  have  evidence  in 
the  large  boulders  sometimes  found  on  the  summits  of  the  gravel  ridges. 

In  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  the  bones  of  a  large  elephantine 
quadruped,  evidentiy  a  species  of  Mastodon,  have  been  found  in  con-  ,' 
nezion  with  the  superficial  gravel.  This  gigantic  creature  probably  , 
inhabited  our  country  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  or  Drift  period,  and  ^ 
may  have  been  contemporary  with  some  of  the  present  animals,  though 
probably  extinct  before  the  introduction  of  the  human  race.  The 
existence  of  this  huge  quadruped  does  not  imply  a  tropical  or  even 
very  warm  climate,  since  in  a  skeleton  found  in  Warren  county,  New 
Jersey,  fragments  of  twigs,  lying  in  such  a  position  as  to  show  that 
they  had  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  creature,  were  found  by 
microscopic  examination  to  have  belonged  to  a  species  of  cypress, 
probably  the  common  white  cedar  of  America ;  so  that  the  animal 
probably  browsed  as  the  moose  does  at  present,  and  could  live  in  any 
wooded  region.*  One  specimen  found  in  the  state  of  New  York 
measured  twenty-five  feet  in  length  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  In 
Nova  Scotia  the  animal  must  have  attained  to  similar  dimensions,  for 
a  thigh-bone,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Hali- 
fax, though  apparently  somewhat  worn,  measures  three  feet  eleven 
inches  in  length.  This  huge  bone  and  some  fragments  of  a  tusk, 
were  the  only  remains  of  this  animal  that  I  had  seen  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  A  molar  tooth  has  since 
been  found  in  Cape  Breton  by  Dr  Honeyman,  and  I  am  now  enabled 
by  his  kind  assistance  to  figure  the  thigh-bone  and  tooth  firom  photo- 
graphs (Figs.  23  and  24).    The  species  appears  to  be  the  Mcutodon 

«  Ljell,  '*  Manual  of  Qaology.'* 
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Tig.  2S.—Iimur  e/Matlodon  fytduetdi. 


Fig.  ^L— Molar  of  Uattajon  (reAarf). 


In  concludon  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  roMj  view  the  Drift 
period  as  the  close  of  the  great  Tertiary  era  of  geologists.  In  that 
era  there  was  much  dry  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
multitudes  of  large  animala  now  extinct  Inhabited  it,  apparently  under 
a  climate  milder  than  at  present.  Great  changes,  however,  took  place 
in  the  relative  portions  of  land  and  water,  inducing  very  important 
changes  of  climate,  which  finally  became  of  an  almost  Arctic  char- 
acter over  all  the  present  temperate  re^ons.  The  greater  part  of 
northern  Europe  and  Aua  appear  to  have  subsided  beneath  the 
waters  of  tiie  houlder-bearing  semi-arctic  ocean,  until  raised  agun 
by  successive  stages  to  be  the  abode  of  man  and  the  animals  of 
the  modem  earth.  This  final  elevation,  marked  by  the  superficial 
gravels,  appears  to  have  fixed  the  present  contour  of  the  country, 
though  the  extinction  of  the  mastodon  and  the  phenomena  of  sub- 
merged forests  show  that  important  changes  both  ia  inorganic  and 
organic  nature  have  occurred  subaequentiy.  We  have  thus,  in  tracing 
back  the  geological  history  of  Acadia  observed  first,  certun  modem 
formations  now  in  progress,  and  depending  wholly  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  country.    We  have  seen  in  connexion  with  these, 
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evidences  of  subsidence  of  the  land  over  an  extensive  area  in  the 
Modem  period.  A  little  farther  back,  we  have  observed  remains 
showing  that  formerly  a  large  elephantine  quadruped  now  extinct 
inhabited  the  country,  which  we  find  had  at  a  time  still  more  ancient 
emerged  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  under  which  it  had  long 
remained,  while  icebergs  and  floes  were  drifting  masses  of  rock  over 
its  surface,  and  scraping  and  polishing  its  hills.  Lastly,  we  have 
found  that  at  a  still  earlier  period  it  must  have  been  dry  land,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  a  cold  climate,  and  having  in  places  peat  bogs  on 
its  surface.  This  whole  history,  however,  reaches  no  farther  back 
than  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  period ;  and  by  referring  to  the  Table 
in  Chapter  II.  it  wUl  be  observed,  that  between  this  period  and  the 
formation  next  to  be  described  a  great  blank  occurs,  occupied  in 
some  other  countries  by  some  of  the  most  wonderful  monuments 
of  the  earth's  history. 

Note, — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  very  valuable 
memoir  on  the  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Labrador  and  Maine,  by  A.  S. 
Packard,  M.D.  The  author,  though  attaching  more  importance  to 
the  action  of  glaciers  than  I  am  disposed  to  admit,  states  many 
important  facts  and  conclusions  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 
Adopting  the  term  '^  Syrtensian ''  for  the  marine  fauna  of  Labrador 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  ''  Acadian  " 
for  that  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Breton  to  Cape  Cod,  he  shows  the 
Post-pliocene  fauna  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  to  be  Syrtensian, 
and  not,  as  at  present,  Acadian.  He  adds  to  the  list  of  New  Brunswick 
Post-pliocene  fossils, — (Jardium  ptnnulatum,  Astarte  Banksiij  Lepralia 
l^aUna,  Membranipara  pilasa,  and  Cellq>ora  pumicosa. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRIAS  OR  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE. 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION — RED  SAND8TONS8 — ^VARIETIES  OF  TRAP*-NEW 
RED  FROM  TRURO  TO  AVON  E8TUART — ^BLOMIDOM  TO  BRIAR  IgLAND. 

Between  the  Drift  and  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  a  deposit  probably 
of  the  same  age  with  the  Triassic  System  of  geologists,  there  is  a 
great  hiatus  in  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia.  During  all  those  periods 
in  which  the  middle  and  older  Tertiaries,  the  Cretaceous  and  the 
Oolitic  systems  were  produced,  no  rocks  appear  to  have  been  formed 
jrithin  its  area,  or  if  they  were  formed  they  have  been  swept  away. 
This  remark  applies  not  only  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  to  an  immense 
region  extending  through  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  the  Northern 
United  States ;  and,  in  some  directions,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  those 
countries.  During  those  long  periods,  these  regions,  thus  destitute  of 
the  newer  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks,  may  have  been  in  the  interior 
of  a  great  continent,  or  in  the  fathomless  depths  of  an  ocean  where  no 
sediment  wm  being  deposited;  but  whatever  their  condition,  they 
retain  no  geological  monuments  of  the  lapse  of  time.  In  passing,  then, 
from  the  Boulder  formation  to  that  which  for  convenience  we  may 
call  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  to  distinguish  it  from  rocks  of  similar 
character  but  greater  age,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  by  a  glance  at 
the  Table  in  Chapter  II.,  that  we  are  passing  at  one  leap  over  a  great 
part  of  the  earth's  geological  history. 

The  distribution  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  as  shown  on  the  map, 

indicates  that,  when  it  was  deposited,  the  form  and  contour  of  the 

country  already  made  some  approach  to  those  which  it  still  retains. 

Just  as  the  marsh  mud  lines  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  so  do 

we  find  the  New  Red  occupjdng  an  inner  zone,  and  appearing  to  have 

/been  deposited  in  a  bay  a  littie  wider  and  longer  than  the  present  one. 

^    ItiB  indeed  to  this  bay  district  that,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 

1     wick,  the  New  Red  has  been  chiefly  confined,  and  it  may  have  been 

deposited  in  circumstances  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  present 

marshes,  except  that  the  older  deposit  is  accompanied  by  evidence  that 
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active  volcanoes  poured  out  their  lavas  on  the  grandest  scale  in  the 
waters  and  on  the  shores  of  the  baj  while  its  sandstones  were  being 
formed.  While  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia  is  limited  to 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  we  have  evidence  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  same 
formation  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  that  a  similar  deposit  was  in 
progress  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  the  gulf,  however,  unlike 
the  bay,  we  do  not  find  the  New  Red  along  the  coasts,  but  in  an 
isolated  patch  separated  on  all  sides  from  the  continent  I  may 
remark  here,  that  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  though  patches  of  it  axe 
scattered  over  several  parts  of  North  America,  is  nowhere  very 
extensive.  To  the  southward  of  Nova  Scotia  it  re-appears  in  Connec- 
ticut, where  it  extends  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  valley  of  the 
river;  and  in  New  Jersey,  where  another  band  commences  that 
extends  a  great  distance  to  the  south-east,  some  isolated  patches 
occurring  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina. 

The  aqueous  rocks  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  are  principally  coarse  and  soft  red  sand- 
stones with  a  calcareous  cement,  which  causes  them  to  effenresce  with 
acids,  and  contributes  to  the  fertility  of  the  soils  formed  from  them. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  formation,  there  are  conglomerates  made  up 
of  well-worn  pebbles  of  the  harder  and  older  rocks. 

The  volcanic  rocks  of  this  period  are  of  that  character  known 
to  geologists  as  Trap,  and  are  quite  analogous  to  the  products  of 
modem  volcanoes ;  and,  like  them,  consist  principally  of  Augiie,  a 
dark  green  or  blackish  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, with  iron  as  a  colouring  material.  Various  kinds  of  trap  are 
distinguished,  corresponding  to  the  varieties  of  modem  lavas.  Crystal- 
line or  basaltic  trap  is  a  black  or  dark  green  rock,  of  a  fine  crystalline 
texture,  and  having  on  the  large  scale  a  strong  tendency  to  assume  a 
rude  columnar  or  basaltic  structure.  Amygdaloid  or  almond-cake 
trap  is  full  of  round  or  oval  cavities  or  air  bubbles,  filled  with  light 
coloured  minerals  introduced  by  water  after  the  formation  of  the  rock. 
This  represents  the  vesicular  or  porous  lava  which  forms  the  upper 
surface  of  lava  currents,  just  as  the  basaltic  trap  represents  the  basalti- 
form  lava  which  appears  in  their  lower  and  more  central  parts.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  in  the  amygdaloid  the  cavities  are  filled  up, 
while  in  the  modern  lavas  they  are  empty.  In  some  old  lavas, 
however,  the  cavities  are  already  wholly  or  partially  filled.  A  third 
kind  of  trap,  very  abundant  in  Nova  Scotia,  is  Tufiet  or  Tuff,  or  volcanic 
sandstone,  a  rock  of  earthy  or  sandy  appearance,  and  of  gray,  greenish, 
or  brown  colour.  It  consists  of  fine  volcanic  dust  and  scori»,  popularly 
known  as  the  ashes  and  cinders  of  volcanoes,  cemented  together  into 
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a  somewhat  tough  rock.  Modern  tufa,  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the 
trap,  is  very  abundant  in  volcanic  countries,  and  sometimes  sufficiently 
hard  to  be  quarried  as  a  stone. 

As  the  new  red  sandstone  and  trap  are  formations  of  one  period, 
and  differ  only  in  origin,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them 
together.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  describe  these  two  rocks  as 
they  appear  in  connexion  in  different  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  then  notice  their  fossil 
remains  and  useful  or  interesting  minerals. 

1.  Truro  and  South  Side  ofCobequid  Bay. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Salmon  River,  four  and  a  half  miles  eastward  of 
the  village  of  Truro,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
is  seen  to  rest  unconformably  on  hard  reddish  brown  sandstones  and 
shales,  belonging  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  and 
dipping  N.  SO*"  E.  at  an  angle  of  40''.  At  this  place  the  overlying 
formation  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  consists  of  soft  and  rather  coarse 
bright  red  silicious  sandstones.  Southward  of  Truro,  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  a  mile,  the  horizontal  soft  red  sandstone  is  seen,  in  the 
banks  of  a  brook,  to  run  against  hard  brownish  grits  and  shales, 
dipping  to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  45*"  to  50^.  Westward 
of  this  place,  the  red  sandstones  extend  in  a  narrow  band,  about  a 
mile  in  width,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie,  ten  miles  distant. 
This  band  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cobequid  Bay,  and  on  the  south 
by  highly  inclined  sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  series.  In  the  coast-section,  between  Truro  and  the 
Shubenacadie,  the  red  sandstone  presents  the  same  characters  as  at 
the  former  place,  except  that,  near  the  Shubenacadie,  some  of  the  beds, 
which,  like  most  of  the  red  sandstones  of  Truro,  have  a  calcareous 
cement,  show  a  tendency  to  arrangement  in  large  concretionary  balls. 

West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie,  the  red  sandstone  ceases 
to  form  a  continuous  belt,  but  occurs  in  several  patches,  especially  at 
Salter's  Head,  Bamcote,  and  Walton.  At  the  latter  place,  it  is  seen 
to  rest  on  the  edges  of  sandstones  and  other  rocks  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  system,  affording  a  very  fine  example  of  that  uncoi\form» 
able  superposition  which  in  geology  proves  the  underl3dng  formation 
to  have  been  elevated  and  disturbed  before  the  overlying  beds  were 
deposited  upon  it  This  appearance  is  represented  in  Fig.  25,  and 
was  thus  described  by  the  writer  in  a  note  supplementary  to  his  paper 
on  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  communicated  to  the 
Geological  Society  in  1852 : — 
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Fig25.—Sceti(mmllU  Wal  Sidto/Uie  Mtnilko/PeiiU  Bher. 


(a)  CuboDlhroiu  Stnti,  klgUy  incUaed.  (1)  Trluilc  Bed  Buditooe. 

"  I  had  in  the  past  sommer  an  opportunity  of  exanuDbg  these  beds 
*t  Walton  (Petite)  and  other  pkcea,  and  was  much  gratified  by  finding 
that  the  New  Red  might  be  traced,  as  a  narrow  and  occasiondly  inter- 
rupted band,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon ;  thus  couuecting  as  far  aa  possible  the  distinct 
patches  of  New  Red  described  in  my  former  paper.  At  some  points 
also  I  found  very  distinct  coast- sections,  showing  the  miconformable 
superposition  of  the  New  Red  on  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds.  A  . 
good  instance  of  this  occurs  at  Petite  River. 

"  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Lower  CarbonifeTOus  fonnation 
appears  with  the  same  characters  observed  at  Windsor  and  on  the 
Shubenacadie.  It  includes  a  large  body  of  gypsum,  extensively 
quarried  for  exportation,  and  a  bed  of  limestone  with  veins  of  oxide 
of  manganese.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  beds,  the  softer  rocks 
have  been  denuded  and  do  not  appear.  Still  nearer  the  month  of  the 
river,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  section,  showing  black  shales,  with 
calcareous  bands,  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  the  south,  and  under- 
lying the  beds  above  mentioned.  In  a  short  space  these  beds  become 
contorted,  and  then  dip  steeply  to  the  north. 

"  Succeeding  these  black  shales,  in  ascending  order,  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  are  seen  in  the  section.  These  bods  probably 
underlie  the  gypsum  and  limestone,  which  would  recur  on  the  north 
side  of  the  anticlinal  formed  by  the  black  shales  if  the  section  extended 
■ufficiently  far.  Before  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  point  on  the 
east  nde  of  the  river,  however,  the  edges  of  the  beds  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  lower  members  of  the  New  Red  are  unconformably 
superimposed  upon  them.  It  is  a  somewhat  instructive  fact  that  the 
beds  of  the  underlying  series  are  at  this  place  both  redder  and  softer 
than  the  overlying  New  Red  Sandstone." 

I  nodce  this  section  particularly,  because  it  gives  a  dear  conception 
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[e  the  gut,  the  three-mile  ledge  has  a  rough,  rocky 

;h  anchors  are  frequently  lost.     Each  of  these  ledges 

in  Y^dth,  the  outer  one  something  more;  between 

is  soft  mud." 

Digby  Neck  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of 

ler  coloured  yarieties  of  quartz  contained  in  it     Red 

[ially  abundant ;  amethyst,  stilbite,  and  laumonite  are 

I  have  collected  all  these  minerals  near  Sandy  Cove, 

;eous  specular  iron  ore,  a  mineral  which  I  have  not 

rhere  in  the  trap  district,  though  it  abounds  in  our  more 

and  altered  rocks,  and  is  abo  a  not  infrequent  product 

tnic  action ;  the  iron  being  apparently  sublimed  in  a 

from  the  intensely  heated  mass  of  molten  rock  beneath. 

Wj  its  origin  at  Sandy  Cove,  where  it  occurs  in  brilliant 

le  plates  embedded  in  a  quartzose  matrix,  and  projecting 

of  cavities  in  the  fissures  of  the  trap.     Its  occurrence 

le  countenance  to  the  conjecture  already  stated,  that  a 

)us  activity  may  have  been  in  or  near  this  place.     It  is 

tnt  quantity  to  be  of  importance  for  mining  purposes. 

[remity  of  Digby  Neck,  we  find  another  deep  transverse 

trough  the  ridge,  and  separating  Long  Island,  which 

|s  a  perfect  continuation  of  the  Neck.     The  sides  of  this 

is  named  Petite  Passage,  as  far  as  I  examined  them, 

lly  of  amygdaloid,  the  cavities  of  which  have  been 

^ight  green  chlorite  before  they  have  been  filled  with 

>litic  matter. 

of  Petite  Passage  is  beautifully  clear,  the  tides  rush 
great  force,  and  its  rocky  bottom  is  covered  with  sea- 
iner  and  more  beautiful  varieties  of  which  are  very 
Ithis  outlying  tract  of  rocky  coast.  It  is  probably  the 
these  seaweeds  on  the  ''  ledges ''  before  mentioned,  that 
[marine  creatures  that  attract  to  these  coasts  the  cod, 
haddock,  halibut,  and  herring  that  abound  in  summer, 
comfortable  subsistence  to  the  numerous  fishermen  who 
Island  and  Briar  Island.  The  great  Albecore  or  King 
mu8  vulgaris f  the  Sea  Wolf,  Anarrhicas  lupus;  and 
Acdpenser  oxt/rhinchusy  are  also  caught  in  these  waters 
''s  Bay,  but  are  not  much  valued  by  the  fishermen. 

the  extremity  of  Long  Island,  another  strait,  the 

S  appears.     On  the  opposite  side  of  this,  we  see  the 

[e  of  Westport,  on  Briar  Island,  the  ultima  thule  of  Nova 

direction,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent 

a 
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fishing  commnnitics  in  the  province.  Briar  Island  is  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  trappean  ridge,  which  is,  however,  prolonged 
beyond  the  land  in  a  submarine  ledge.  It  conBlsts  entirely  of  basaltic 
trap,  very  regularly  divided  into  columns,  which  may  be  seen  both 
as  a  pavement  on  many  parts  of  the  beach,  and  in  lofty  precipices 
which  rise  to  their  greatest  height  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island, 
where  they  form  a  perpendicular  wall  several  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  adorned  with  buttresses,  outlying  towers,  and  pinnacles,  such  as 
basaltic  clifia  alone  can  produce  in  their  full  perfection.  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  detained  several  days  at  Briar  Island  by  a  south- 
west gale,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Atlantic  swell  bursting 
in  all  its  grandeur  on  these  iron-bound  shores  (Fig.  27). 

Fig.  27.— Saiallk  Cllfft,  Wtit  End  of  Briar  lAmd. 


The  red  sandstone  is  seen  to  underlie  the  trap  of  Digby  Neck  for 
several  railea  below  the  head  of  St  Mary's  Bay,  but  beyond  this  I 
did  not  again  observe  it.  Gcsner  states,  however,  that  a  small  patch 
of  it  can  be  observed  at  low  tide  beneath  the  trap  of  Briar  Island. 
This  interesting  fact  I  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying,  owing  to  the 
stonny  state  of  tlie  weather  during  my  visit. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TRIAS  OB  NEW  BED  SANDSTONE— CowfwMed 

TRURO  TO   CAPE  d'oR GENERAL    REMARKS — MINERALS   OF  THE   NEW 

RED  SANDSTONE  AND  TRAP. 

3.  North  Side  of  Cobequid  Bay  and  Minos  Basin  and  Channel. 

Recommencino  at  Truro,  we  may  now  consider  the  stripe  of  New  Red 
Sandstone,  with  occasional  masses  of  trap,  which  extends  with  several 
interruptions  as  far  as  Cape  d'Or.  Northward  of  Truro,  the  red  sand- 
stone meets  and  overlies  unconformably  the  Carboniferous  grits,  shales, 
limestone,  and  gypsum  of  the  North  River  and  Onslow  Mountain.  Its 
boundary  in  this  direction  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  bay, 
and  it  occupies  the  low  country ;  the  Carboniferous  rocks  rising  from 
under  its  edges  into  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  From  the  North 
River  it  extends  in  a  band  about  three  miles  in  width  to  De  Bert  River, 
where  an  apparently  insulated  patch  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
projects  through  it.  These  last  appear  at  the  bridge,  and  consist  of 
limestone,  with  fossil  shells  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
period,  gypsum,  and  hard  brownish  sandstone.  They  dip  at  a  high 
angle  to  the  north-east,  while  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  which  laps 
around  them,  dips  at  a  small  angle  to  the  south-west.  This  lime- 
stone and  gypsum,  as  well  as  other  rocks  of  the  same  age,  were  long 
believed  to  belong  to  the  Triassic  period,  and  it  was  only 
after  their  true  age  had  been  ascertained  by  careful  comparison  of  a 
number  of  sections,  and  the  identification  of  the  fossil  remains  with 
those  of  the  Carboniferous  period  in  other  countries,  that  their  true 
geological  position  was  appreciated.  This  very  locality  at  the  De 
Bert  River,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  sand- 
stones to  those  of  the  New  Red,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  former 
have  been  ground  down  and  their  debris  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  is 
at  first  sight  one  of  the  most  deceptive  in  the  province,  and  might 
readily  lead  a  geologist  unacquainted  with  other  more  distinct 
sections  into  an  error  on  this  subject.  Mbx 

As  the  section  at  this  place  is  remarkably  obscure,  I  copy  fron^temi 
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notes  the  following  memoranda  of  the  appearances.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  bridge,  there  are  gray  and  brown  shales, 
red  sandstone,  red  grit,  and  conglomerate,  with  high  dips  and  dis- 
turbed. These  are  evidently  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  quite  different 
from  the  horizontal  soft  red  sandstones  which  appear  lower  down  on 
the  same  bank.  On  the  north  side,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  are  dark 
red  grit  and  conglomerate,  grayish  conglomerate,  marly  and  shaly 
beds  with  gray  calcareous  concretions,  and  a  vein  of  calcareous  spar. 
They  dip  N.E.  and  N.N.E.  38^.  The  limestone  and  gypsum  seen  a 
little  below  the  bridge  are  associated  with  these  beds,  the  whole 
being  Lower  Carboniferous,  as  indicated  by  the  fossils  of  the 
limestone.  In  the  road-cutting,  soft  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
overlie  these  beds,  and  though  they  have  a  steep  false  bedding,  I 
believe  they  are  New  Red  and  unconformable.  In  the  same  road- 
cuttings,  these  upper  beds  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  the  debris  of 
the  lower,  with  which  they  are  confusedly  intermixed  at  their  confines, 
the  underlying  marls  in  some  places  rising  like  veins  into  the  sand- 
stone above.  At  Folly  River  the  New  Red  is  soft  and  fine  grained, 
with  greenish  stains  and  layers,  and  has  a  very  slight  northerly  dip. 
In  the  point  opposite  the  village,  sandstones,  apparently  the  continu- 
ation of  the  older  formation  seen  at  the  bridge,  dip  to  the  N.E.  at  a 
very  high  angle. 

Within  this  islet  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rock,  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone extends  up  the  Folly  River,  which  runs  into  the  same  estuary 
with  the  De  Bert,  for  about  five  miles.  Its  dip  increases  until  it 
amounts  to  50**,  and  the  lowest  beds  rest  against  the  disturbed  Car- 
boniferous rocks  which  occupy  the  bed  of  the  river  between  this 
place  and  the  base  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  Near  their  junction 
with  the  older  rocks,  the  red  sandstones  become  coarse  and  pebbly. 

Westward  of  Folly  River,  the  belt  of  red  sandstone  gradually 
decreases  in  width,  and  begins  to  contain  in  its  lower  part  thick  beds 
of  conglomerate,  made  up  of  pebbles  derived  from  the  older  rocks  to 
the  northward.  Near  Portapique  River,  and  somewhat  removed  from 
the  coast,  there  is  an  eminence  that  I  have  not  visited,  but  I  was 
informed  by  a  gentleman,  very  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  it  consists  of  trap.  If  so,  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  that  rock 
in  this  direction. 

The  new  road  along  the  bank  of  Oreat  Village  River,  between  that 

village  and  the  Acadian  iron  mine,  exhibits  an  interesting  section  of 

j's  formation,  consisting  of  red  sandstones  and  red  conglomerates 

*  imperfectly  rounded  pebbles,  and  often  with  oblique  or  false 

**ig.    They  often  rise  into  cliffs  of  considerable  height,  and  have 
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a  moderate  dip  to  the  southward.  About  three  mQes  from  the  Great 
Village  they  terminate,  resting  unconformably  on  the  edges  of  Car- 
boniferous rocks  dipping  at  high  angles  to  the  north. 

Economy  Point,  as  well  as  a  detached  reef  named  the  Brick  Kilns 
lying  oflF  the  point,  consists  of  New  Red  Sandstone,  which  here  has  in 
consequence  a  considerable  breadth.  It  has  a  slight  dip  to  the  south. 
In  the  banks  of  Economy  River,  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
which,  near  the  coast,  dip  to  the  southward  at  a  low  angle,  undulate 
as  they  approach  a  hill  of  hard  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore.  Behind  these  they  again  appear  with  a 
south-west  dip,  and  are  again  succeeded  by  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
which  continue  to  the  base  of  the  hills.  The  ridge  of  older  rock 
which  here  divides  the  red  sandstone,  is  probably  a  point  or  promon- 
tory connected  with  the  mass  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  to  the 
westward. 

In  Gerrish's  Mountain,  six  miles  west  of  Economy  River,  the  red 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  are  overlaid  by  amygdaloidal  trap,  and 
having  been  protected  by  it  from  denudation,  rise  into  an  eminence 
nearly  400  feet  high.  At  Indian  Point,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Gerrish's  Mountain,  the  trap  and  red  sandstone  form  a  bold  precipi- 
tous clifif^  and  are  continued  along  the  picturesque  rocky  chain  of  the 
Five  Islands,  in  two  of  which  the  red  sandstone  is  seen  to  underlie 
the  trap. 

The  isolated  trap  eminences  at  this  place  are  probably  the  remuns 
of  a  continuous  lava  current,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  direction  of 
the  chain  of  islets  corresponds  with  that  of  the  great  trap  ridge  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay.  To  a  traveller  who  has  passed  iJong  the 
level  shores  of  Londonderry  and  Onslow,  and  toward  the  close  of  day 
ascends  the  steep  side  of  Gerrish's  Mountain,  the  view  which  greets 
him  at  the  summit  is  of  the  most  grand  and  striking  character.  The 
rocky  chain  of  the  Five  Islands,  and  the  pretty  inlet  and  settlement 
on  the  shore  within  them,  lie  at  his  feet.  In  front  are  the  waters  of 
Minas  Basin  stretching  far  to  the  westward.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
rugged  and  picturesque  trappean  shore  extending  toward  Parrsboro'^ 
with  the  Cobequid  Mountains  ranged  behind  it.  On  the  other, 
Blomidon  and  Cape  Split  tower  in  the  distance,  I  may  remark  here, 
that  for  grandeur  and  beauty  of  coast  scenery,  this  part  of  Minas 
Basin  and  the  Minas  Channel  are  not  surpassed  by  any  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America* 

It  will  be  seen,  on  consulting  the  map,  that  at  the  Five  Islands 
three  great  geological  formations  approach  each  other,  so  that  within 
a  very  limited  space  the  Trap,  the  New  Red,  the  Carboniferous  system. 
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and  the  older  metamorphic  rocks  may  be  studied,  and  specimens  of 
their  characteristic  minerals  obtained.  Hence,  at  various  times,  this 
locality  has  had  the  reputation  of  producing  useful  minerals  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions.  The  latest  instance  of  this  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  copper  mining  company  in  London,  which,  after  a  very  fair 
promise  of  success,  was  broken  up,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  the  ore, 
which  on  trial  was  found  by  no  means  to  warrant  the  reports  that  had 
been  published  respecting  it.  The  trap  which  forms  the  summit  of 
Gerrish's  Mountain  is  a  huge  bed  resting  on  red  sandstone,  on  which 
at  the  high  cliff  of  Indian  Point  it  is  seen  to  rest.  The  trap  at  this 
place  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  narrow  and  irregular  veins  of 
magnetic  iron  ore,  mixed  with  the  gray  sulphuret  and  oxide  of  copper. 
Specimens  of  this  substance  were  sent  to  me,  many  years  since,  by 
the  late  George  Duncan,  Esq.  of  Truro,  and  I  was  somewhat  struck 
by  the  singular  appearance  and  composition  of  the  mineral,  which 
was  stated  to  be  found  in  great  quantity.  From  my  knowledge  of 
the  superficial  character  of  the  trap,  and  the  smallness  and  irregularity 
of  the  metallic  veins  found  in  it,  I  rather  discouraged  Mr  Duncan 
from  speculating  on  it,  though  some  specimens  seemed  sufficiently 
rich  to  be  useful  as  copper  ores.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  very 
favourable  report  was  given  by  an  English  mining  engineer,  and 
operations  were  commenced  in  consequence,  but  were  soon  abandoned. 

Between  Five  Islands  and  Swan  Creek,  ten  miles  distant,  an  excel- 
lent coast  section,  rising  in  many  places  into  lofty  cliffs,  shows  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  and  Trap,  as  well  as  the  underlying  Carboniferous 
strata.  As  this  section  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  complicated 
appearances  that  may  result  from  the  eruption  of  volcanic  rocks 
through  stratified  deposits,  I  shall  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
arrangements  observed. 

At  the  mouth  of  Harrington  River,  opposite  the  Five  Islands,  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  approach  the  shore  very  closely ;  and  as  seen  in 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  consist  of  black  shales  and  dark-coloured 
sandstones  with  Gordaites  and  other  fossil  plants.  They  dip  at  high 
angles  to  the  south,  and  are  met  by  the  New  Red  Sandstone  dipping 
gently  to  the  southward.  The  sandstones  of  the  newer  formation 
here  contain  little  conglomerate,  and  are  variegated  by  numerous 
greenish  bands  and  blotches.  They  occupy  the  shore  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  contain  a  thick  bed  of  trap  conglomerate,  consisting  of 
large  partially  rounded  fragments  of  amygdaloidal  and  compact  trap, 
united  by  a  hard  brownish  argillaceous  cement.  At  a  short  distance 
westward,  another  bed  of  trap  conglomerate  of  the  same  kind  appears 
in  the  cliff.    It  is  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  dark  clay,  filled  with  angular 
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fragments  of  black  shale  constituting  a  kind  of  breccia.  The  sand- 
stone underlying  this  bed  of  trap  contains  small  nodules  of  selenito 
and  narrow  veins  of  reddish  fibrous  gypsum.  No  other  volcanic 
rocks  occur  in  the  coast  section  near  these 
trap  conglomerates.  Westward  of  this  place, 
the  section  is  occupied  for  about  three  miles 
by  soft  red  sandstones  with  greenish  bands,  3 
dipping  generally  to  the  south-west:  some  of  ^ 
them  are  divisible  into  very  thin  layers,  whilst 
others  are  compact  and  form  beds  several  feet  in 
thickness. 

Near  Moose  River,  the  red  sandstones  meet 
black  shales  and  hard  gray  sandstones  of  the 
Carboniferous  system,  containing  Cordaites, 
Femsj  and  Lepidodendra* 

At  this  place  the  junction  of  the  two  groups 
of  rocks  was  not,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  well 
exposed  in  the  cliff,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 
fault ;  but  as  seen  in  the  horizontal  section  on 
the  beach,  the  red  sandstone  with  a  south-west 
dip  seems  to  overlie  unconformably  the  carboni- 
ferous strata,  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  the 
E.N.E.  On  the  west  side  of  Moose  River  the 
Carboniferous  strata  include  three  large  masses 
of  trap  which  have  altered  the  grits  and  shales 
in  contact  with  them,  causing  them  to  assume 
reddish  colours.  Beyond  the  last  of  these 
masses  of  trap,  the  shales  and  grits,  there  dip- 
ping to  the  north  and  north-east,  have  some 
red  sandstone  resting  on  their  edges,  and  are 
succeeded  by  another  great  mass  of  trap,  form-  _  ^ 
ing  a  lofty  cliff,  and  in  part  at  least  resting  on  ^  s' 
soft  red  sandstone  which  it  mast  have  over- 
flowed when  in  a  fluid  state.  At  the  western 
side  of  this  mass,  or  rather  bed  of  trap,  its  upper 
surface  is  seen  to  dip  to  the  W.S.W.,  and  is 
conformably  overlaid  by  red  sandstones  similar 
to  those  already  described.  These  continue  with 
various  dips  to  a  cove  where  there  is  a  break  in  the  section,  westward 
of  which  the  coast  exhibits  the  interesting  and  complicated  appearances 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  in  Fig.  28. 

*  These  fossil  plants  will  be  described  in  treating  of  the  Coal  Measures. 
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The  lower  part  of  the  cliff,  on  the  western  side  of  the  cove  above 
taentioned,  consists  of  hard,  black,  and  reddish  shales  and  grits,  like 
some  of  those  seen  near  Moose  River,  with  a  steep  dip  to  the  E.N.E. 
Resting  on  the  edges  of  these  are  a  few  beds  of  red  conglomerate  and 
sandstone  with  greenish  bands,  dipping  to  the  south-west,  and  appa- 
rently a  remnant  of  more  extensive  beds.  An  enormous  mass  of 
trap  conglomerate  forms  a  high  cliff  towering  above  this  little  patch 
of  sandstone,  and  is  seen  a  little  farther  on  to  contain  a  wedge* 
shaped  bed  of  red  sandstone,  and  at  its  western  extremity  rests  on 
red  sandstone  mixed  with  fragments  of  trap.*  Here  the  trap  con- 
glomerate seems  to  be  cut  off  by  a  fault,  and  abuts  against  a  great 
trappean  mass,  composed,  in  ascending  order,  of  amygdaloldal  trap, 
a  wedge  of  red  sandstone  extending  over  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
amygdaloid,  a  great  bed  of  crystalline  trap,  and  a  bed  of  trap  con- 
glomerate. The  western  side  of  this  mass  rests  on  an  apparently 
denuded  surface  of  soft  red  sandstones,  with  S.  S.W.  dip.  These  are 
overlaid  by  another  trappean  mass,  consisting  of  beds  which  appear 
to  dip  conformably  with  the  underlying  sandstones.  At  its  western 
side  it  abuts  against  greatly  disturbed  red  sandstones  succeeded  by 
other  red  sandstones  dipping  to  the  southward,  and  extending  as  fiu: 
as  Swan  Creek. 

On  the  west  side  of  Swan  Creek,  the  soft  red  and  variegated  sand- 
stones are  seen  to  dip  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  30°,  and  are  under- 
laid by  a  bed  of  trap  conglomerate,  which  rests  against  disturbed 
strata  of  a  composition  different  from  any  previously  occurring  in  this 
section.  They  consist  of  laminated,  compact,  and  brecciated  gray 
limestone,  a  bed  of  white  gypsum,  hard  reddish  purple  and  gray  marls 
and  sandstones,  some  of  them  with  disseminated  crystals  of  specular 
iron  ore.  I  saw  no  fossils  in  these  beds,  but  as  they  are  identical  in 
mineral  character  with  some  parts  of  the  gypsiferous  member  of  the 
Carboniferous  group,  and  have  evidently  been  disturbed  and  altered 
before  the  deposition  of  the  overlying  trap  conglomerate  and  red 
sandstone,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  Carboniferous 
system,  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  which,  with  some  trappean  rocks, 
occupy  the  cliff  between  this  place  and  Partridge  Island,  five  and  a 
half  miles  distant.  The  New  Red  Sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan 
Creek  appears  to  form  a  small  synclinal  trough,  occup3dng  an  inden- 
tation in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  probably  extending  only  a  short 
distance  westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek.     The  two  islands  near 

*  This  section  was  examined  in  1846.  When  I  revisited  the  place  in  1850,  the 
front  of  this  mass  of  trap  conglomerate  had  fidlen,  and  formed  a  huge  slope  of 
fragments. 
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Swan  Creek  are  detached  masses  of  trap,  resting  on  or  rising  through 
red  sandstones,  which  at  low  tide  are  seen  to  extend  between  them 
and  the  shore.  The  red  sandstone  and  trap,  occurring  in  the  section 
between  Five  Islands  and  Swan  Creek,  appears  to  be  a  very  narrow 
band,  extending  parallel  to  the  coast;  and  as  the  section  is  nearly 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  formation,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  trappean  masses  above  described  are  portions  of  beds 
disconnected  by  faults  and  denudation. 

Many  beautiful  crystallized  minerals  occur  in  the  trap  rocks  of  the 
sections  described.  The  masses  near  Moose  River  contain  cavities 
coated  with  opaque  white  varieties  of  quartz,  in  stalactitic  and  other 
imperfectly  ciystalline  forms.  Opposite  the  Two  Islands,  the  fissures 
of  the  trap  are  lined  with  fine  crystals  of  analcime  and  natrolite ;  and 
the  fissures  and  vacant  spaces  of  tlie  trap  conglomerate  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  contain  a  reddish  variety  of  chabasite  (Acadiolite)  in 
rhombohedrons,  often  of  large  size. 

At  Clarke's  Head,  immediately  west  of  Swan  Creek,  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  are  well  exposed,  including  beds  of  limestone  and 
gypsum,  with  some  igneous  rocks  of  porphyritic  character,  and  prob- 
ably much  older  than  the  Triassic  period.  On  the  top  of  the  cli£^ 
a  bed  of  compact  trap  is  seen  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  dis- 
turbed lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  over  which  it  has  flowed  as  a 
lava  stream. 

The  trap  conglomerate  or  breccia,  noticed  in  describing  the  above 
section,  is  a  rock  of  very  singular  character.  It  consists  of  large 
fragments,  often  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  of  amygdaloid,  cemented 
together  by  a  hard  brownish  substance.  The  boulder-like  fragments 
of  trap  which  make  up  this  rock  have  probably  been  blown  out  of  a 
volcanic  orifice,  and  then  rolled  into  beds  by  the  sea,  and  finally 
cemented  by  a  paste  made  up  of  fine  volcanic  mud  or  ashes. 

Beyond  Clarke's  Head,  the  coast  extending  toward  Cape  Chiegnecto 
is  occupied  by  Carboniferous  rocks,  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  much 
disturbed  condition,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  meet  with 
a  small  patch  of  New  Red,  and  its  overlying  trap,  the  remnants  of  a 
formation  once  continuous  throughout  the  whole  distance. 

The  first  of  these  isolated  patches  is  Partridge  Island,  a  high  rock 
of  trap  resting  at  its  west  side  on  red  sandstone.  Though  called  an 
island,  it  is  connected  with  the  shore,  which  consists  of  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous sandstones  and  shales  in  a  vertical  and  contorted  condition,  by 
a  shingle  beach.  The  island  itself  presents  a  high  cliff  to  the  bay, 
and  slopes  downward  on  the  land  side.  In  approaching  it  from  the 
east,  we  see  a  cliff  of  columnar  trap  extending  from  the  shore  to  the 
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sammit  of  the  rock.  By  scrambling  at  low  tide  around  tbe  south  side, 
we  find  that  this,  like  the  basalt  of  Blomidon,  is  a  thick  irregular  bed, 
and  that  amygdaloid  and  tufa  succeed  it  in  descending  order.  On  the 
western  side  these  last  rocks  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cliff,  and 
may,  when  examined  from  a  distance,  be  seen  to  consist  of  several 
beds  distinguishable  by  different  shades  of  colour.  In  some  lights 
this  difference  is  very  perceptible.  On  this  side  the  basaltic  trap  still 
appears,  but  it  forms  only  a  thin  bed,  capping  the  amygdaloid  and 
tufa.  Under  aU  these  beds,  and  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  island, 
the  sandstone  peeps  forth,  dipping  to  the  south-east. 

The  trap  of  Partridge  Island  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  crys- 
tallized minerals.  A  honey-yellow  variety  of  stilbite,  crystallized  in 
fine  sheaf-like  aggregations  of  crystals,  is  especially  abundant,  forming 
veins  running  up  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Being  one  of  the  most  acces- 
sible and  easily  explored  portions  of  the  formation,  this  place  has  been 
much  ransacked  by  mineralogists  and  amateurs ;  still  large  quantities 
of  fine  specimens  may  generally  be  seen  going  to  waste  on  its  beach. 
Amethyst,  agate,  chabazite,  heulandite,  apophyllite,  and  calc  spar,  may 
also  be  studied  in  some  of  their  most  beautiful  forms  at  Partridge 
Island.  The  whole  of  these  minerals  have  been  introduced  by  the 
action  of  water,  trickling  through  the  numerous  fissures  of  the  porous 
amygdaloid  and  tufa,  rocks  which  perhaps,  more  than  any  others,  are 
fitted  to  yield  to  water  thus  permeating  them  the  materials  of  crys* 
tallized  silicious  compounds. 

Westward  of  Partridge  Island,  vertical  and  contorted  Carboniferous 
rocks  occupy  the  shore  as  far  as  Cape  Shaip,  three  miles  distant. 
This  promontory,  which,  like  Partridge  Island,  presents  a  precipitous 
front  to  the  bay,  and  slopes  toward  the  land  side,  consists  of  trap 
resting  on  red  sandstone.  Here,  however,  trap  conglomerate  takes  the 
place  of  the  finer  tufaceous  matter  seen  at  Partridge  Island.  It  will 
be  observed  that  though  the  red  sandstone  is  not  at  these  places  seen 
very  distinctly  to  rest  on  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  the  former  underlies 
the  trap  at  a  gentle  angle,  and  dips  southwards,  or  from  the  latter, 
while  these  are  contorted  and  disturbed  in  the  most  extreme  manner, 
serving  at  least  to  confirm  the  evidence,  noticed  at  other  places,  of  the 
later  date  of  the  New  Red.  These  contorted  Carboniferous  sandstones 
and  shales  must  have  formed  a  coast  line,  at  the  time  when  the  red 
sand  was  washing  in  the  sea,  and  the  trap  and  scoriae  being  belched 
forth  from  submarine  vents. 

Beyond  Cape  Sharp,  with  the  exception  of  the  isolated  mass  of 
Spencer's  Island,  which  I  have  not  visited,  we  see  nothing  of  the  trap 
or  red  sandstone  till  we  reach  Cape  d'Or,  the  last  and  noblest  mass  on 
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this  coast.  At  Cape  d'Or,  as  at  the  Five  Islands,  a  great  mass  of  trap 
rests  on  slightly  inclined  red  sandstone,  and  this  again  on  disturbed 
Carboniferous  rocks,  while,  behind  and  from  beneath  these  last,  still 
older  slates  rise  into  mountain  ridges.  Cape  d'Or  thus  forms  a  great 
salient  mass  standing  out  into  the  bay,  and  separated  from  the  old 
slate  hills  behind  by  a  valley  occupied  by  the  red  sandstone  and 
Carboniferous  shales.  Cape  d'Or  differs  from  most  of  the  trappean 
masses  which  have  been  described  in  the  arrangement  of  its  component 
parts.  The  upper  part  of  the  cliff  consists  of  amygdaloid  and  tufa, 
often  of  a  brownish  colour,  while  beneath  is  a  more  compact  trap, 
showing  a  tendency  to  a  columnar  structure.  The  whole  forms  a 
toppling  cliff,  more  shattered  and  unstable  in  its  aspect  than  usual. 

Cape  d'Or  derives  its  name  from  the  native  copper  which  is  found 
in  masses,  varying  from  several  pounds  in  weight  down  to  the  most 
minute  grains,  in  the  veins  and  fissures  which  traverse  the  trap.  It 
is  sometimes  wedged  into  these  fissures,  along  with  a  hard  brown 
jasper,  or  occupies  the  centre  of  narrow  veins  of  quartz  and  calc  spar. 
At  first  sight,  these  masses  and  grains  of  pure  copper  appear  to  have 
been  molten  into  the  fissures  in  which  we  find  them.  On  more  careM 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  those  of  the  associated 
minerals,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  metal  has  been  deposited 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  some  salt  of  copper,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  electrotype  process.  Why  this  should  have  occurred 
in  trap  rocks  more  especially  does  not  appear  very  obvious;  and, 
indeed,  when  we  take  a  piece  of  native  copper  from  Lake  Superior  or 
Cape  d'Or,  with  the  various  calcareous  and  silicious  minerals  which 
accompany  it,  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  account  on  chemical 
principles  for  these  assemblages  of  substances,  either  by  aqueous  or 
igneous  causes.  Nature's  chemistry  is  often  thus  inscrutable  in  its 
details,  for  the  behaviour  of  substances,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  often  very  different  from 
that  which  they  display  in  the  laboratory;  and,  besides,  nature's 
processes  are  not  limited  by  time,  and  long  contmued  chemical  actions 
often  produce  effects  which  would  hardly  be  inferred  from  experiments 
which  are  limited  for  their  performance  to  hours  or  days.  I  have,  in 
a  paper  on  the  cupriferous  trap  rocks  of  Maimanse  in  Lake  Superior,* 
shown  that  the  native  copper  of  that  locality  must  also  be  accounted 
for  by  aqueous  causes. 

The  copper  of  Cape  d'Or  is  not  likely  to  become  of  mining  im- 
portance, as  it  does  not  appear  in  large  quantity  in  any  one  portion 
of  the  mass,  and  this  latter  is  itself  not  of  very  great  extent    The 

*  Canadian  Natnraliflt,  vol.  ii. 
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valuable  discoyeries,  however,  which  have  been  made  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  have  in  late  years  caused  increased  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  appearance  of  copper  in  trap  rocks,  and  perhaps 
this  and  other  cupriferous  localities  in  the  trap  of  Nova  Sootia  may 
deserve  a  more  careful  examination  than  they  have  yet  received.* 

The  only  remaining  portion  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Trap 
formation  is  the  little  insulated  spot  of  Isle  Haut,  lying  o£f  Cape 
Chiegnecto.  I  have  not  landed  on  this  island ;  but,  viewed  from  the 
sea,  it  appears  to  present  nearly  on  all  sides  lofty  cliffs  of  trap. 

4.  South  Coast  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  following  notices  of  the  detached  patches  of  Trias  which  occur 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  Bnmswick,  are  taken  from  a  contribution 
of  Mr  Matthew  to  Professor  Bailey's  Heport  on  Southern  New 
Brunswick. 

Formerly,  large  areas  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  red  sandstones 
of  New  Brunswick  were  regarded  as  Triassic,  but  on  more  careful 
examination  it  appears  that  this  formation  is  limited  to  three  small 
patches  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  these  are  but  remnants  of  a  more  extensive  area  removed  by 
denudation,  or  still  beneath  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  perhaps 
continuous  with  the  red  sandstone  district  of  the  counties  of  King's 
and  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  most  important  of  these  Triassic  patches  is  that  near  Quaco  Head, 
where  the  beds  consist  of  soft  red  sandstones  with  layers  of  quartzose 
))ebbles,  and  an  overlying  coarse  conglomerate  of  a  gray  colour.  They 
rest  unconformably  on  limestone  and  conglomerate  of  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous age.  A  few  fragments  of  fossil  wood  were  found  in  them  by 
Mr  Matthew,  and,  though  not  well  preserved,  their  structure  is  evi* 
dently  that  of  coniferous  or  pine  trees,  and  the  cell  walls  show  but  one 
row  of  discs, — a  character  which  belongs  to  the  pines  of  the  genera 
Fence  and  Pinites,  found  in  Mesozoic  rocks,  and  not  to  the  older  pine 
trees  of  the  Coal  formation.  This  fossil  wood  I  regard  as  a  valuable 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  these  red  sandstones  are  really  Triassic, 
as  such  wood  is  not  found  in  any  older  formation.  At  Quaco  the  beds 
/•/A/.£  .-^A'T'/jflfp  N.N.E.,  at  angles  varying  from  25**  to  45**,  and  their  thickness  is 
estimated  by  Mr  Matthew  at  800  feet.  They  show  much  oblique 
lamination,  and  are  probably  not  far  from  the  original  margin  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  area  in  this  direction.    The  oxide  of  manganese 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pnhlished,  ezplontionB  hare  been  under- 
taken at  Cape  d*Or,  and  alao  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  baj,  but  is  jet  without 
profitable  results. 
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occars  in  irregular  beds  and  pockets  in  the  conglomerate  at  Quaco, 
and  has  probably  been  derived  from  veins  of  the  mineral  which  occur 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Westward  of  Quaco  the  Trias  occurs  near  Gardener's  Greek,  in  a 
patch  about  one  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  The 
character  of  the  deposit  is  similar  to  that  at  Quaco,  but  the  upper  or 
conglomerate  member  is  wanting. 

Eastward  of  Quaco,  but  more  than  thirty  miles  distant,  another  small 
area  of  Triassic  sandstone  has  been  recognised  at  Salisbury  Core.    The    £A/C.  ^  ^ 
beds  dtp  E.N.E.,  at  an  angle  of  lO"*,  and  are  of  a  paler  red  than  at  ' 

Quaco. 

These  remnants  of  New  Red  Sandstone  on  the  New  Brunswick  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  concur,  with  the  similar  deposits  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  showing  that  the  depression  occupied  by  that  bay  had  already 
assumed  nearly  its  present  form ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  had  been  disturbed  and  hardened  before  the 
deposition  of  these  later  beds,  affords,  as  Mr  Matthew  has  well 
remarked,  strong  evidence  that  the  New  Red  Sandstones  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  are  Triassic  rather  than  Permian. 

5.  Oeneral  Remarks  on  the  Trias  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 

Brunswick* 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  notes  referring  to  the  coast  sections  of 
the  New  Red  Sandstone,  I  have  given  especial  attention  to  its  relations 
to  the  older  rocks,  especially  those  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  I 
have  done  so,  because  much  doubt  formerly  existed  as  to  the  precise 
limits  of  this  formation.  The  earlier  writers  on  the  geology  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  associated  it  with  the  red  sandstones  and 
gypsums  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  described  the  whole  as  "  New 
Red ; "  and  it  was  not  until  the  first  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  the 
great  beds  of  gypsum  and  limestone  of  Windsor,  the  Shubenacadie, 
and  other  places,  with  their  associated  sandstones  and  marls,  were 
recognised  as  Lower  Carboniferous.  Even  after  Sir  Charles  had  pub- 
lished his  results,  these  were  dissented  from  both  by  Logan  and 
Gesner,  though  both  these  geologists  subsequently  convinced  them- 
selves, and  admitted  that  they  had  been  in  error ;  and  the  latter  even 
went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  red  sandstones  of  Blomidon  and 
Comwallis  were  also  Carboniferous.  It  then  became  a  question  whether 
there  were  really  any  rocks  of  the  Triassic  period  in  the  province,  and 
to  determine  this  point,  the  writer  undertook,  in  1846,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  red  sandstone  and  trap  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
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Society  of  London.*  In  this  paper,  the  relations  of  the  New  Red  to 
the  older  formations  in  this  province  were  for  the  first  time  accurately 
defined,  by  ascertaining  its  structure,  and  its  actual  superposition  on 
Carboniferous  strata,  in  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  Cobequid  Bay 
and  Minas  Basin,  and  applying  the  facts  thus  obtained  to  the  larger 
area  of  New  Red  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  following  quotation  : — 

'^  It  appears  from  the  facts  above  stated,  that  the  red  sandstones  of 
Comwallis  and  Horton,  though  not  seen  in  contact  with  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks,  extend  parallel  to  their  disturbed  strata  with  uniform 
north-west  dips,  and  passing  beyond  them  with  the  same  dip,  rest 
unconformably  on  the  older  slaty  series.  This  arrangement,  I  think, 
satisfactorily  proves  that  these  red  sandstones  and  the  overlying  trap 
are  really  newer  than  the  Carboniferous  shales  of  Horton,  and  uncon- 
formable to  them." 

^'  Eastward  of  the  estuary  of  the  Avon,  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Shubenacadie  River  is  occupied  by  a  deposit  of  reddish,  gray,  and 
purple  sandstones  and  marls,  with  large  beds  of  gypsum  and  limestones 
abounding  in  marine  shells.  This  gypsiferous  series  is  much  fractured 
and  disturbed,  and  is  in  many  places  associated  with  dark  shales  con- 
taining fossil  plants,  like  those  of  Horton  Bluff,  and  thin  seams  of  coal. 
This  association  of  the  gypsiferous  series  with  dark  fossiliferous  shales 
occurs  at  Halfway  River,  where  coarse  brown  and  gray  sandstones, 
with  imperfect  casts  of  fossil  trunks  of  trees,  and  a  thick  bed  of  anhy- 
drite and  common  gypsum,  rest  conformably  on  the  continuation  of 
the  dark  beds  of  Horton  Bluff.  The  carboniferous  date  of  this  gyp- 
siferous series  has  been  fully  established  by  Mr  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Lyell ;  and  though  it  contains  red  sandstones  with  veins  of  gypsum 
like  those  of  Blomidon,  these  never  extend  to  so  great  a  thickness  as 
that  of  the  Comwallis  sandstones,  without  alternating  with  fossiliferous 
shales  or  limestones,  or  with  beds  of  gypsum.  For  this  reason,  in 
connexion  with  the  undisturbed  condition  of  the  Comwallis  sand- 
stones, their  apparent  unconformability  to  the  Carboniferous  shales  of 
Horton,  and  their  identity  in  mineral  character  and  association  with 
trappean  rocks,  with  the  red  sandstones  of  Swan  Creek  and  Five 
Islands,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  separating  them  from  the  gypsiferous 
series  and  including  them  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation." 

From  the  same  paper,  I  quote  the  following  general  statements  as 
to  the  age  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Trap, 
as  affording  in  the  most  condensed  form  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
had  then  arrived : — 

*  JonniAl  of  Geological  Society,  ir.  p.  50. 
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<<I  am  not  aware  tbat  any  rocks  equivalent  in  age  to  the  red 
sandstones  which  have  been  described  occur  in  any  other  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Red  sandstones,  not  unlike  those  of  Comwallis  and  Truro, 
occur  in  some  parts  of  the  newer  Coal  formation,  as  seen  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  but  they  alternate  with  beds  of  shale  and 
gray  sandstone,  containing  fossil  plants  of  carboniferous  species. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  soft  red  sandstones,  little  disturbed,  and  similar  in  mineral 
character  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  they  contain 
in  their  lower  part  silicified  wood  and  other  vegetable  fossils,  which  are 
not  unlike  some  of  those  found  in  the  newer  Coal  formation.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  red  sandstones  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  are  post-carboniferous.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Connecticut,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  Triassic  deposit,  may  be  of  the 
same  age  with  the  formation  above  described.  At  present,  however, 
from  the  want  of  fossils  in  the  New  Red  Sandst6ne  of  Nova  Scotia, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  post- carboniferous  deposit  of  uncertain  age. 

''The  red  sandstones  now  described  appear  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  an  arm  of  the  sea,  somewhat  resembling  in  its  general  form 
the  southern  part  of  the  present  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  rather  longer  and 
wider.  This  ancient  bay  was  bounded  by  disturbed  Carboniferous  and 
Silurian  strata ;  and  the  detritus  which  it  received  was  probably  chiefly 
derived  from  the  softer  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  are- 
naceous nature  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  as  compared  with  the  char- 
acter of  these  older  deposits,  indicates  that  the  ancient  bay  must  have 
been  traversed  by  currents,  probably  tidal  like  those  of  the  modem 
bay,  which  washed  away  the  argillaceous  matter  so  as  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  muddy  sediment.  When  we  consider  the  large 
amount  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  waters  in  which  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone was  deposited,  the  deficiency  of  organic  remains  in  its  beds  is 
somewhat  surprising,  though  this  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  rather  to 
the  materials  of  the  deposit  and  the  mode  of  its  accumulation,  than  to 
any  deficiency  of  vegetable  or  animal  life  at  the  period  in  question. 

'^  The  volcanic  action  which  manifested  itself  in  the  bed  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  bay  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  period.  It  has  brought  to  the  surface  great 
quantities  of  melted  rock,  without  disturbing  or  altering  the  soft  are- 
naceous beds  through  which  it  has  been  poured,  and  whose  surface  it 
has  overflowed.  The  masses  thus  accumulated  on  the  surface  have 
greatly  modified  the  features  of  the  districts  in  which  they  occur; 
especially  the  great  ridge  extending  westward  from  Cape  Blomidon. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  this  ridge,  probably  marking  the  site  of 
a  line  of  vents  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period,  and  occurring  in  a 
depression  between  two  ancient  hilly  districts,  so  nearly  coincides  in 
direction  with  these  older  lines  of  disturbance.  The  trap  rocks  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  Red  Sandstone  do  not  precisely  coincide  in  mineral 
character  with  any  that  I  have  observed  in  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
liiough  it  is  possible  tliat  some  of  the  igneous  rocks  which  have  pene- 
trated and  disturbed  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  various  parts  of  this 
province  may  belong  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period,  or  are  of  a 
date  not  long  anterior  to  it." 

The  red  sandstone  formation  affords  fine  loamy  friable  soils, 
especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  of  the  potato.  The  red 
sandstone  valleys  of  Annapolis  and  King's  are  celebrated  for  their 
apple  orchards,  which  furnish  large  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  for 
exportation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  colonies,  and  even  to  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  same  districts  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  Indian  corn,  large  quantities  of  which  are  annually  pro- 
duced ;  and  in  those  years  in  which  the  potato  has  failed  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  America,  it  has  remained  uninjured  in  the  red  sandy 
loams  of  Comwallis,  the  farmers  of  which  have  in  consequence  realized 
large  sums  by  supplying  the  markets  of  the  New  England  states. 
The  calcareous  matter  which  serves  as  a  cement  to  the  sandstone, 
and  the  alkalis  derived  from  the  fragments  of  trap  which  have  been 
scattered  through  the  soil  in  the  Drifk  period,  add  much  to  the  fertility 
of  these  districts. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  trap  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  red  sandstone.  The  soil,  formed  of  decomposed  trap,  is 
very  rich  in  the  mineral  ingredients  most  necessary  to  cultivated 
plants.  It  produces  in  its  natural  state  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
timber,  and  yields  excellent  crops  when  recently  reclaimed  from  the 
forest ;  but,  perhaps  from  its  porous  and  permeable  texture,  it  is  said 
not  long  to  retain  its  fertility.  I  fear,  however,  that  very  bad 
methods  of  farming  have  generally  been  applied  to  it.  The  situation 
and  exposure  of  the  trap  are  singularly  different  from  those  of  its  con- 
temporary the  red  sandstone.  The  latter  usually  appears  in  low  and 
sheltered  valleys.  The  trap,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  steep  acclivi- 
ties and  high  table-lands,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  storms  and 
changes  of  an  extreme  and  variable  climate;  while  its  ranges  of 
rugged  cliffs,  with  their  cascades,  their  terrible  landslips,  and  the  wild 
beating  of  the  winds  and  waves  upon  their  bare  fronts,  present  nature 
in  an  aspect  altogether  different  from  that  which  she  wears  in  the 
quiet  valleys  of  the  red  sandstone.    These  differences  are,  even  in  this 
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new  country,  not  without  their  influence  on  the  mental  and  moral  tone 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  dissimilar  districts. 


6.  Minerals  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Trap. 

The  red  sandstone  of  this  formation  does  not  contain  any  valuable 
repositories  of  useful  minerals.  It  frequently  includes  small  veins  of 
foliated  and  fibrous  gypsum.  In  some  parts  of  King's  County  it  con- 
tains thin  bands  of  impure  limestone,  and  in  one  locality,  near 
Cornwallis  Bridge,  I  have  observed  in  it  a  bed  of  impure  manganese 
ore,  a  mineral  which  also  occurs  at  Quaco.  These  deposits  are, 
however,  of  too  small  dimensions  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  The 
sandstone  itself  is  usually  too  soft  and  perishable  to  form  a  useful 
building-stone.  Blocks  and  slabs  of  it  are,  however,  quarried  for 
fire-places  and  chimneys,  and  are  said  to  bd  well  adapted  to  this  use. 

The  trap  contains  some  small  veins  of  metallic  minerals,  not  as  yet 
known  to  be  of  mining  importance;  but  it  abounds  in  the  finely 
crystallized  minerals  usually  contained  hi  the  ancient  volcanic  rocks, 
and  the  long  range  of  coast-line  which  it  occupies,  and  the  very 
rapid  waste  which  it  is  undergoing,  place  these  within  reach  of  the 
collector  in  almost  unexampled  abundance.  As  these  minerals  are  of 
much  interest  to  mineralogists,  and  the  trap  formation  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  become  somewhat  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  fineness  of 
the  specimens  which  it  affords,  I  give  below  a  catalogue  of  the  mineral 
species  that  I  have  collected,  with  references  to  the  localities  from 
which  I  have  specimens  in  my  cabinet,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  productive  of  fine  specimens.  Many  other  localities,  however, 
are  mentioned  by  Messrs  Jackson  and  Alger  and  Dr  Gesner,  who 
have  devoted  especial  attention  to  these  beautiful  productions.  I 
may  remark,  however,  that  interesting  specimens  may  be  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  trap  coasts,  by  inquiring  for  the  spots  in  which 
land-slips  have  most  recently  occurred. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore — in  octahedrons  and  massive ;  Partridge  Island, 

North  Mountains  of  King's. 
Specular  Iron  Ore — in  tabular  crystals ;  Sandy  Cove. 
Native  Copper — ^in  irregular  masses;  Cape  d'Or,  Briar  Island,  and 

Peter's  Point. 
Cfra^  Sulphuret  of  Copper ^  Oreen  Carbonate  of  Copper,  Oxide  of 

Copper,  associated  with  Magnetic  Iron,  at  Indian  Point,  also 

Cape  d'Or ;  not  in  fine  specimens. 
QiMirtar-— occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  forms,  among  which 

H 
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are  Ametbyst  and  Transparent  Quartz  in  six-sided  pyramids. 
Agate,  Chalcedony,  Camelian,  and  Jasper.  The  best  localities 
for  these  minerals  are  Blomidon,  Scott's  Bay,  Digby  Neck, 
and  Partridge  Island.  A  fine  variety  of  Moss  Agate  occurs 
at  the  Two  Islands,  and  a  sort  of  Quartz  Sinter  in  imperfect 
crystals  and  beautiful  coralloidal  forms  in  the  neighbouring 
promontory  of  McKay's  Head.  Large  quantities  of  fine  Agates 
and  Jaspers,  applicable  to  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  found 
at  Cape  Blomidon  and  Digby  Neck ;  and^the  Amethyst  of  the 
same  localities  is  sometimes  in  sufficiently  large  crystals  to 
admit  of  being  cut  for  ring-stones,  seals,  etc. 

OpcU — occurs  at  a  few  localities,  in  the  plain  variety  of  semi-opal ; 
and  very  frequently,  in  the  form  of  white  chalky  Cacholong, 
forms  the  basis  of  fine  crystallizations  of  amethyst,  having 
lined  the  cavities  of  the  trap  before  the  latter  was  deposited. 

HeuUmdite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina  and  Lime,  in  fine  rhombic 
prisms,  colourless  and  light  flesh  colour,  at  Blonoidon,  Black 
Rock,  Partridge  Island,  etc.  Minute  yellow  crystals  are  found 
at  Two  Islands. 

Stilbite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina,  Lime  and  Soda,  or  Potash, 
in  radiated  and  sheaf-like  aggregations  of  crystals  of  honey- 
yeUow  and  brown  colours,  at  Partridge  Island,  Sandy  Cove, 
Blomidon,  Black  Rock,  etc.  Fine  groups  of  white  crystab 
are  found  at  Black  Rock  in  King's  County  and  its  vicinity. 

Mesotype, — ^The  variety  or  species  NairoUtej  the  Hydrous  Silicate  of 
Alumina  and  Soda,  is  found  in  small  prismatic  crystals  and 
in  radiated  masses  of  crystals,  at  Blomidon,  Two  Islands, 
McKay's  Head,  Scott's  Bay,  etc.  The  variety  ScolecitSj  or 
Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina  and  Lime,  is  found  at  the  same 
localities,  also  in  radiating  and  prismatic  forms.  The  variety 
MesoUtej  or  lime  and  soda  Mesotype,  is  also  found  at  various 
localities. 

Laumonite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina  and  Lime,  in  whitish  and 
light  red  prismatic  crystals,  at  Peter's  Point,  Black  Rock, 
Sandy  Cove,  etc.  This  mineral,  very  beautiful  when  freshly 
taken  from  the  rock,  loses  water  and  becomes  opaque  and 
brittle  when  exposed  to  air  and  light.  I  have  found  that  this 
change  takes  place  very  rapidly  when  the  specimens  are 
exposed  to  sunlight,  and  is  much  retarded  by  keeping  them 
in  darkness.    Immersion  in  gum- water  is  also  a  preventive. 

Chabazite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina,  Lime,  Soda,  and  Potash. 
The  flesh  red,  brownish  red,  purplish  red,  and  yellowish  red 
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varieties,  which  have  been  named  AccuUoUtej  are  found  abun- 
dantly at  Two  Islands  in  trap  conglomerate.  Their  red 
colour  is  due  to  the  peroxide  of  iron  which  abounds  in  the 
cement  of  the  conglomerate  and  the  neighbouring  red  sandstone. 
Grayish  and  white  varieties  are  found  at  the  same  place,  also 
at  Cape  d'Or  and  Digby  Neck.  The  usual  form  is  the  primary 
rhombohedron ;  the  six-sided  pyramid  occurs  rarely  at  Cape 
Blomidon.  According  to  Marsh,  the  variety  Gmelinite  is 
found  at  Blomidon. 

Analcime — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina,  Soda,  and  Lime.  Trapezo- 
hedrons  of  white  and  dull  reddish  colours  occur  at  Blomidon, 
Two  Islands,  McKay's  Head,  etc. 

Thamsontte — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina,  Lime,  and  Soda  or  Potash. 
I  have  a  small  specimen  in  radiating  crystals  from  the  North 
Mountains  of  King's  County. 

Prehnite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alumina,  Lime,  and  Iron.  Recorded 
by  Gesner  as  found  at  Black  Rock.     I  have  not  seen  it. 

ApophyUite — Hydrous  Silicate  of  Lime  and  Potash  is  found  at  a 
number  of  places,  but  in  none  very  plentifully.  Green  and 
white  crystals,  aggregated  in  plates  or  in  square  prisms,  occur 
at  Blomidon,  Peter's  Point,  Two  Islands,  and  Cape  d'Or. 
The  finest  specimens  that  I  have  seen  are  from  the  latter  place, 
and  present  rosette-shaped  groups  of  crystals.  They  were 
collected  by  the  late  Professor  Chipman  of  Acadia  College, 
and  are  now,  I  believe,  in  the  museum  of  that  institution. 

Calcareous  Spar — Carbonate  of  Lime  is  found  in  fine  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  white  and  yellowish  colours,  and  also  in  the 
imperfect  scalenohedrons  known  as  Dogtooth  spar,  at  Partridge 
Island,  Black  Rock,  Two  Islands,  etc. 

To  the  above  list  I  may  add  FaroeUte^  a  mineral  allied  to  Scolecite, 
discovered  by  Prof.  How  at  Port  George,  and  mentioned  by  Marsh 
as  occurring  at  Cape  d'Or  and  Blomidon.*  Prof.  How  has  also 
noticed  OyroUte  as  occurring  in  ApophyUite  near  Cape  Blomidon, f 
and  has  described  CentraQasite,  Cerinite,  CyanoUte,  and  MordenUe^ 
from  the  Trap  of  Nova  Scotia.^ 

*  Sillinum^s  Jonrnal,  N.  8.,  xxvi.  p.  31,  and  vol.  xxxt.  p.  215. 

f  Ibid,^  vol.  xxxii. 

%  Ed.  Phil.  JonnuU,  x.  S4,  Qu.  Joarn.  Chem.  Soc,  1864. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  TRIAS  OR  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE— (7on<wti«i 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND— AGE  OP  ITS  SANDSTONES — FOSSIL  PLANTS — 
REPTILIAN  REMAINS — ^USEFUL  MINERALS  AND  SOIL. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  which  stretches  for  125  miles  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  has  everywhere 
a  low  and  undulating  surface,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  soft  red 
sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale,  much  resembling  the  New  Red  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  like  it  having  the  component  particles  of  the  rock 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement.  In  some  places  the  calcareous  matter 
has  been  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  bands  of  impure  limestone, 
usually  thin  and  arenaceous.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  island 
these  beds  dip  at  small  angles  to  the  northward,  with,  however,  large 
undulations  to  the  south,  which  probably  cause  the  same  beds  to  be 
repeated  in  the  sections  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island.  This  is 
the  general  character  of  the  island  in  all  parts  of  it  that  I  have 
explored,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  limited  spots  on  the  south  side, 
which  present  brown  and  gray  sandstones  and  shales,  not  unlike  some 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Coal  Formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  containing 
a  few  fossil  plants.  These  are  apparently  the  lowest  and  oldest  beds 
observed,v  and  they  may  possibly  belong  to  a  series  underlying 
unconformably  the  ordinary  red  sandstone  of  the  island.  The  deter- 
mination of  their  true  geological  age  is  important,  as  affording  data 
for  ascertaining  that  of  the  red  sandstone.  I  shall  therefore  give  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  these  beds  as  they  appear  at  Orwell  or 
Gallows  Point  on  the  south  coast,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Charlotte- 
town. 

In  approaching  this  place,  the  red  sandstone  forms  long  undulations 
sloping  gently  toward  the  shore,  and  the  coast  displays  a  series  of 
low  points,  terminated  by  red  sandstones,  which,  though  not  hard, 
have  better  resisted  the  wearing  action  of  the  waves  than  the  softer 
strata  which  have  occupied  the  intermediate  creeks.  Passing  through 
Cherry  Valley,  the  country  has  the  same  appearance  until  we  enter 
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the  by-road  to  Orwell  or  Gallows  Point,  when  the  soil  loses  its  bright 
red  colour,  and  assumes  a  grayish  tint,  and  more  argillaceous  com- 
position, indicating  to  the  geological  traveller  a  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  rocks  beneath.  On  reaching  the  extremity  of  the 
Cape,  a  good  section  of  a  considerable  variety  of  rocks  may  be  seen. 
Their  dip  is  to  the  £.  S.  £.  by  compass  (variation  about  19  deg.  W.), 
at  an  angle  of  only  6  degrees ;  consequently  in  proceeding  along  the 
shore  to  the  westward,  lower  and  older  rocks  appear  cropping  out 
from  beneath  those  which  overlie  them.  Commencing  with  those 
which  are  higher  in  order,  red  and  brown  sandstones,  of  soft  and  rather 
coarse  texture,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shore,  projecting 
in  low  reefs  into  the  sea,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  a  few  yards  in  a 
water- worn  cliff.  Beneath  these  appear  harder  gray  sandstones, 
containing  gray  and  brown  impure  limestone,  in  beds  a  few  inches  in 
thickness.  One  of  these  beds  contains  a  number  of  fragments  of 
fossil  plants,  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  preservation.  Beneath  these 
strata  is  a  bed  of  sandstone,  containing  small  nodules  of  red  ochre, 
and  in  one  place  the  impression  of  a  large  fossil  tree,  whose  wood 
has  disappeared,  leaving  a  mould  which  has  been  filled  with  ochreous 
clay.  Proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  we  find  beds  of  considerable 
thickness  consisting  of  gray  and  brown  clay,  apparently  without  coal 
or  fossils.  Beneath  these  are  several  beds  of  brownish  sandstone  of 
various  qualities,  one  stratum  appearing  to  be  sufficiently  hard  for 
building  purposes.  Embedded  in  one  of  these  layers  appear  some 
large  fossil  trees,  one  of  them  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter ;  they  are 
prostrate  and  much  flattened  by  pressure,  and  the  place  once  occupied 
by  their  wood  is  now  filled  with  a  hard  dark-coloured  silicious  stone, 
which,  when  polished  in  thin  slices,  and  examined  by  the  microscope, 
displays  the  structure  of  the  original  wood.  These  trees  appear  to 
have  been  partially  decomposed  before  they  were  submitted  to  the 
petrifying  process,  and  the  rents  caused  by  decay  are  now  filled  with 
red-coloured  crystals  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  In  some  of  the 
specimens  the  fissures  are  coated  with  silicious  crystals,  and  portions 
of  some  of  the  trunks  consist  of  a  soft  carbonaceous  ironstone  retaining 
the  woody  structure.  These  fossil  trees  carry  back  our  thoughts  to 
a  period  when  Prince  Edward  Island  was  a  tract  of  submarine  sand, 
in  which  drift  trees  were  embedded  and  preserved,  and  which  has 
since  been  indurated  and  partially  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  another  of  these  sandstone  beds  are  the  remains  of  a  large  tree 
compressed  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  and  converted  into  friable 
shining  coal,  coloured  in  some  places  with  green  carbonate  of  copper* 
These  beds  must  belong  either  to  the  very  newest  portions  of  the 
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Coal  Formation,  which  in  some  particulars  they  closely  resemble,  or 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone ;  and  in  either  case  the 
sandstones  of  the  greater  part  of  Prince  Edward  Island  will  be  New 
Red.  Unfortunately  I  could  not  observe  whether  the  latter  are 
superimposed  conformably  or  imconformably  on  the  lower  beds,  and 
the  fossils  are  hardly  sufficiently  well  characterized  to  indicate  to 
which  epoch  they  belong.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  from  them 
all  the  information  they  are  capable  of  affording,  I  have  examined 
the  fossil  wood  of  this  locality,  and  some  specimens  found  lying 
loose  on  the  surface  at  Des  Sables  and  other  places  in  the  island, 
with  the  following  results : — 

Thin  slices  of  the  specimens  from  Orwell  Point  show  under  the 
microscope  in  the  transverse  direction  a  dense  tissue  of  quadrangular 
cells,  arranged  in  rows,  with  numerous  but  narrow  medullary  rays. 
Longitudinal  slices  in  the  direction  of  the  medullary  rays  show 
elongated  parallel  cells,  with  traces  of  hexagonal  discs  on  the  walls 
of  the  cells,  there  being  two  or  more  rows  of  discs  in  each  cell,  though 
these  structures  are  not  very  distinct.  These  characters  are  those 
of  coniferous  wood  (that  of  the  pine  tribe),  and  of  that  particular 
type  of  coniferous  trees  which  appears  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
only  in  the  Paiseozoic  and  Mesozoic  rocks.  The  specimens  from 
other  parts  of  Prince  Edward  Island  show  similar  structures,  some 
of  them  even  more  distinctly. 

In  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  the  structure  is  that  of  the  genus 
Dadoxylon^  and  approaches  to  that  of  D,  rnateriarium^  the  most 
common  fossil  pine  of  the  Upper  Coal  Formation  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
evidence  of  this  fossil  wood  thus  tends  to  indicate  an  older  geological 
period  than  that  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone, — assuming  the  latter  to  be 
of  Triassic  age, — and  would  give  some  countenance  to  the  belief  that 
these  beds  of  the  south  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  at  Des  Sables 
and  Gallows  Point,  if  not  Permian,  may  represent  the  upper  beds  of 
the  Newer  Coal  Formation,  to  which,  as  they  appear  in  Eastern  Nova 
Scotia,  these  rocks  bear  considerable  resemblance.  The  beds  of  the 
Newer  Coal  Formation  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  are  usually  only  slightly 
inclined,  and  are  arranged  in  flat  synclinals  and  anticlinals.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  one  of  the  latter  crossing  the  strait  may  appear  rising 
from  under  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  This  view,  if  established,  would 
be  of  importance  in  answering  the  question  whether  coal  is  likely  to 
be  found  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  question  to  which  we  may 
return  in  the  sequel.  Whatever  the  age  of  these  beds,  they  are 
probably  the  oldest  known  in  the  island,  and  the  red  sandstones 
resting  on  them  may  be  assumed  to  be  Triassic. 
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A  veiy.  interestutg  fossil,  'which  greatly  uda  in  fixmg  thU  geological 
age  for  the  red  sandstonea  of  Prince  Edward  Islaad,  has  recently 
been  discovered.  It  ia  a  portion  of  the  jaw  of  a  large  camivorotu 
rattle,  apparently  closely  allied  to  the  Thecodontosaunu  of  the 
English  New  Red  Sandstone.  This  creature  must  have  rivalled  in 
dimensions  the  modem  alligators,  but  must  have  belonged  to  a  differ- 
ent group  of  reptiles,  represented  in  the  present  world  only  by  lizards 
of  moderate  or  small  dimensions.  It  was,  in  short,  one  of  that  giant 
reptile  aristocracy/  which  constituted  the  dominant  animal  type  in  the 
Middle  or  Secondary  period  of  geological  time,  which  in  consequence 
has  long  been  known  as  the  peculiar  "  age  of  reptiles." 

The  specimen  was  found  hy  Mr  D.  M'Leod  of  New  London,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  the  bottom  of  a  well,  at  the  depth 
of  twenty-one  feet  nine  inches,  and  imbedded  in  the  ordinary  soft  red 
sandstone  of  that  part  of  the  island.  The  discoverer  wan  desirous 
of  dispoung  of  the  specimen ;  and  the  writer  being  convinced  that 
it  would  prove  of  great  interest  to  naturalists,  if  examined  and 
described  hy  a  competent  anatomist,  offered  to  negotiate  its  sale. 
By  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  then  in  America,  it  was  offered 
to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia ;  for  which  it  was 
finally  purchased  for  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars.  It  was  described  and 
figured  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  by  Dr  Leidy,  from  whose 
elaborate  paper  I  extract  the  following  description,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  Fig.  29,  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  its  character  :— 

Fig.  £9. —  OaUme  qf  Jau  of  Ba&nj/nathui  barealu, — rtduad. 


O^ 


(a)  Cron  section  ofiecond  Tooth,  nat  die.  ((]  Fifth  Tooth,  ust.  liie. 

"  The  specimen  consists  of  the  right  dental  bone,  considerably 
broken,  attached  by  its  inner  sur&ce  to  a  mass  of  matrix  of  a  nd 
granoUr  sandstone,  with  Urge,  soft  angular  red  chalk-like  stones 
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imbedded  in  it*  The  fossil  has  seven  large  teeth  protradiiig  beyond 
the  alveolar  margin  of  the  jaw ;  and  it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  cream-^ 
coloured,  and  stands  out  in  beautiful  relief  from  its  dark-red  matrix. 
The  jaw  indicates  a  laeertian  reptile,  and,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  known  extinct  and  recent  genera,  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
depth  in  relation  to  its  length. 

*^The  depth  of  the  dental  bone  is  five  inches,  whilst  its  length 
in  the  perfect  condition  appears  not  to  have  exceeded  seven  and  a 
quarter  inches ;  for  in  the  specimen  the  middle  part  of  the  posterior 
border  is  so  thin  and  scale-like,  that  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  here 
came  in  contact  with  the  supra-angular  and  other  neighbouring  bones. 

*'  The  teeth,  in  their  relation  to  the  dental  bone,  are  placed  on  the 
inner  side,  and  rest  against  the  alveolar  border,  which  rises  in  a 
parapet  external  to  them.  Whether  this  parapet  is  supported  by 
abutments  between  the  teeth,  as  in  Megahsaums^  I  cannot  clearly  as^ 
certain,  from  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw  being  so  closely  adherent  to  the 
matrix.  The  dental  bone,  if  it  be  considered  complete  in  its  length 
in  the  specimen,  is  capable  of  containing  a  series  of  twelve  teeth. 

**  As  the  teeth  were  worn  away  or  broken  off,  they  were  replaced 
by  others  produced  at  their  inner  side,  as  is  indicated  in  the  specimen 
by  a  young  tooth,  which  is  situated  internal  to,  and  is  concealed  by, 
the  largest  mature  tooth.  The  enamelled  crowns  of  the  fully  pro- 
truded teeth  are  exserted  at  their  base  for  several  lines  above  the 
alveolar  border  of  the  jaw.  They  are  compressed,  conoidal,  and 
recurved ;  but  compared  with  those  of  Megalosaurus  they  are  not  so 
broad,  compressed,  nor  recurved,  and  they  are  more  convex  externally, 
and  are  less  so  internally.  They  resemble  much  in  form  those  of  the 
recent  Monitor  omatus,  but  are  less  convex  internally.  The  anterior 
and  posterior  acute  margins  of  the  crowns  are  minutely  crenulatcd ; 
and  the  crenulations  commence  just  below  the  tip,  and  descend  as  far 
as  the  enamelled  base." 

Dr  Leidy  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  teeth  minutely,  remarking 
that  the  first  in  the  series  is  narrow,  and  not  crenulated,  and  that  it 
is  separated  from  the  second  by  a  space  sufficiently  large  to  have  held 
another  tooth.  "  The  second  tooth  seen  in  the  figure  is  the  largest 
and  longest  of  the  series ;  and  its  enamelled  crown,  when  perfect,  was 
about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long  by  seven  lines  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  Its  fang  can  be  seen  in  the  wide  fissure  of  the  jaw,  descending 
two  inches  from  the  alveolar  border ;  and,  being  broken,  it  is  observed 
to  be  hollow  as  far  as  the  enamelled  crown."  The  third  tooth  has 
not  fully  protruded,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  have  nearly  the 

*  These  are  probabljr  concretions. — J.  W.  D. 
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same  size  and  form,  and  are  highly  perfect  piercing  and  cutting 
instraments,  with  sharp  and  finely  crenulated  edges.  The  space  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  tooth  is  sufficient  to  contain  one  additional 
tooth,  and  that  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  is  sufficient  for  two, 
and  has  in  it  a  young  tooth  just  appearing  above  the  jaw.  There  is 
an  impression  of  an  eighth  tooth  on  the  matrix.  The  whole  jaw  may 
thus,  when  perfectly  filled,  have  accommodated  twelve  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth;  in  predaceous  reptiles,  however,  the  teeth  are 
often  broken  and  are  renewed,  so  that  in  adult  animc^ls  they  are  never 
uniform  or  complete. 

From  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  dental  bone  relatively  to  its 
length,  and  from  its  northern  locality,  Dr  Leidy  has  named  the 
animal  to  which  it  belonged  Bathygnathus  horealis.  He  adds :  ^^  This 
interesting  fossil  is  the  second  authentic  discovery  of  saurian  bones 
in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  North  America ;  the  first  being  those 
found  near  Hossac's  Creek,  in  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr 
Joel  Y.  Shelley,  and  described  by  my  friend  Mr  Isaac  Lea,  under  the 
name  of  Clepsyaaurus  Pennsylvanicus." 

The  remains  of  this  ancient  reptile  must  have  been  drifted  by  the 
sea,  and  embedded  in  the  sand  now  forming  the  red  sandstone  of 
New  London.  I^robably  its  bones,  after  the  decay  of  the  body,  were 
scattered  over  the  bottom,  to  be  buried  under  the  next  layers  of  sand 
spread  over  it  What  information  can  we  derive  from  the  fragment 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  our  time,  respecting  the  structure 
and  habits  of  the  creature,  and  the  age  of  the  rock  in  which  it  was 
embedded?  The  teeth  prove  decisively  that  the  animal  to  which 
they  belonged  was  fitted  for  capturing  and  devouring  other  animals. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  instrument  better  fitted  for  cutting  and 
tearing  asunder  than  a  jaw  furnished  with  these  sharp  and  serrated 
teeth.  The  size  of  the  teeth,  and  the  shortness  and  depth  of  the  jaw, 
indicate  an  amount  of  power  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  large 
animals,  perhaps  fishes,  smaller  reptiles,  or  even  clumsy  and  gigantic 
wading  birds,  all  of  which  are  known  to  have  existed  as  far  back 
as  the  New  Red  period.  Among  living  carnivorous  reptiles,  those 
which,  like  the  crocodile,  are  clumsy  and  less  agile  in  their  movements, 
have  elongated  snouts  to  enable  them  the  more  easily  to  secure  their 
prey ;  those  which,  like  the  serpents,  can  move  with  extreme  rapidity, 
have  comparatively  short  jaws.  We  m^r  therefore  infer  that  this 
creature  was  furnished  with  means  of  very  rapid  movement,  either 
on  land  or  water.  It  could  spring  or  dart  on  its  prey.  If  we  had 
the  remains  of  its  extremities,  we  could  determine  what  its  means  of 
movement  were,  and  whether  the  sea  or  the  land  was  its  sphere  of 
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activity.  Without  these  nothing  very  certain  can  be  determined  on 
these  subjects.  The  apparent  thinness  and  density  of  the  bone, 
however,  and  its  width  of  surface,  convey  the  impression  that  it  was 
intended  to  combine  great  strength  with  great  lightness,  and  therefore 
that  it  belonged  to  a  creature  of  terrestrial  habits.  Probably  con- 
siderations of  this  kind,  though  he  does  not  state  his  reasons,  induced 
Dr  Leidy  to  hazard  the  conjecture,  "  Was  this  animal  probably  not 
one  of  the  bipeds  which  made  the  so-called  bird-tracks  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  ?  "  This  conjecture  of 
an  eminent  anatomist,  itself  shows  how  singular  and  anomalous  among 
reptiles  is  this  fossil  fragment. 

Had  this  fossil  been  specifically  identical  with  any  reptile  whose 
remains  have  been  found  in  other  countries  the  age  of  whose  rocks 
has  been  determined,  it  might  have  given  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  true  geological  age  of  the  red  sandstones  of  New  London.  It  is, 
however,  a  new  species  of  a  new  genus,  quite  distinct  therefore  from 
any  species  found  elsewhere.  Still  it  gives  some  important  testimony. 
It  belongs  to  a  group  of  large  and  highly  organized  carnivorous 
reptiles  now  extinct,  and  which  occupied  in  the  Secondary  period  of 
geology  a  place  afterwards  taken  by  the  carnivorous  mammalia.  No 
reptiles  of  equal  grandeur  and  perfection  have  existed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Tertiary  period ;  and  so  far  as  we  know,  none  were 
created  before  the  very  close  of  the  PalsBozoic  period.  Between  these 
eras,  therefore,  we  may  place  our  fossil ;  but  this  gives  a  very  wide 
range.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  oi  fades  or  general  appearance 
between  the  reptiles  of  different  paits  of  this  long  reptilian  dynasty, 
which  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  them,  just  as  an  antiquary 
might  distinguish  a  coat  of  armour  of  the  time  of  John  of  Gaunt  from 
one  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Now,  as  already  hinted,  the 
reptile  in  question  appears  to  have  most  nearly  resembled  the  UiecO' 
dorUosaurus  and  PalcBosaurus,  reptiles  of  the  Triassic  system  of 
England,  than  any  other  known  animals ;  hence  it  confirms  the  view 
generally  adopted  on  other  grounds,  that  this  is  the  age  of  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  New  Red,  and  its  corresponding  formation  in  Nova 
Scotia.  At  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published, 
it  was  held  by  British  geologists  that  the  dolomitic  conglomerates  of 
Bristol,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  two  saurians  above  named  are 
found,  belonged  to  the  Hirtnian  period;  and  I  stated  accordingly 
that  the  affinities  of  Batht/gncUhus  seemed  to  be  with  reptiles  of  that 
period.  More  lately,  however,  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  beds  in  question 
belong  to  the  Trias. 
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The  rod  sandstone  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  not  known  to  contain 
any  useful  minerals  except  limestone,  which  occurs  in  thin  beds  in 
several  places.  Indications,  apparently  of  no  economic  value,  of  ores 
of  copper  and  manganese  occur  in  a  few  places.  The  red  sandstone 
everywhere  supports  a  fine,  friable,  loose,  loamy  soil,  which  renders 
Prince  Edward  Island  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
lower  provinces — a  distinction  which  well  compensates  the  want  of 
valuable  minerals.  I  have  not  observed,  in  any  of  my  excursions  in 
the  island,  any  traces  of  igneouB  action ;  but  Dr  Gesner,  in  the  report 
of  a  survey  undertaken  for  the  provincial  Government,  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  a  limited  mass  or  dike  of  trap  on  Hog  Island,  an  isolated 
spot  which  I  have  not  visited,  in  Richmond  Bay ;  and  which  I  have 
accordingly  coloured  in  the  map  with  the  tint  appropriate  to  that 
rock.  This  fact,  though  not  of  any  importance  in  establishing  the 
age  of  the  formation,  affords  an  additional  analogy  between  it  and 
the  New  Red  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  question  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  coal  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  has  always  been  of  much  interest  to  its  inhabitants,  and  I 
believe  that  a  grant  of  money  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  to 
promote  boring  in  search  of  mineral  fuel.  In  answer  to  this  question, 
it  may  be  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  since  the  rocks  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  certainly  newer  than 
the  Coal  Formation,  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  coal- 
measures  exist  under  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  being  of  considerable  thickness,  and  the  upper  unproduc- 
tive coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia  being  also  of  great  thickness,  it  is 
probable  that  such  coal-beds  as  may  exist  under  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  at  a  very  great  depth.  Again,  it  is  very  obvious  that,  if 
boring  operations  are  to  be  undertaken,  the  chances  of  success  would 
be  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Toward  the  north 
Bide  the  whole  thickness  of  the  red  sandstone  would  have  to  be  bored 
through,  probably  to  the  extent  of  several  hundreds  of  feet,  before 
reaching  even  the  Upper  Coal  Formation.  On  the  other  hand,  at  those 
places  on  the  south  side  where  fossil  plants  occur,  it  is  even  possible, 
as  above  stated,  that  the  upper  beds  of  the  Newer  Coal  Formation 
actually  crop  out  from  beneath  the  red  sandstone.  In  this  case  the 
chances  would  be  much  better ;  but  since  the  Upper  Coal  Formation 
of  Pictou,  without  productive  coals,  is  estimated  at  about  3000  feet 
in  thickness,  the  valuable  coals  would  still  be  out  of  reach,  unless  this 
upper  member  should  prove  thinner  than  on  the  mainland,  of  which 
we  have  as  yet  no  evidence. 

The  question  would  be  complicated  by  supposing  the  possible 
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unconformability  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Goal  Formation ;  but 
as  the  dips  of  the  latter  are  very  low  on  the  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunsivick  shore,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  fohnations  are  con- 
formable, or  veiy  nearly  so. 

On  the  whole,  though  I  would  scarcely  venture  to  advise  the 
expenditure  of  any  large  sum  in  boring  for  coal  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  I  would  say  that,  should  it  be  determined  to  incur  such 
expenditure,  the  most  promising  places  at  present  known  to  me  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Orwell  Point  and  of  Des  Sables.  Boring  in  these 
places  would  at  least  afford  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  underlies 
the  red  sandstone,  and  whether  any  chance  exists  of  the  discovery  of 
coal  under  it.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  I  have  not  explored 
the  south  shore  of  the  island  very  extensively,  and  that  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  equally  favourable  localities  might  not  exist  at 
Bedeque  or  at  Wood  Islands,  or  at  other  localities  west  and  east  of 
these  places.  Careful  preliminary  exploration  of  every  place  supposed 
to  be  promising  should  be  made  by  some  competent  person  familiar 
with  the  structure  of  the  Upper  Coal  Formation  in  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
Biiinswick,  before  incurring  any  expense  in  boring. 

In  a  MS.  section  of  the  north  coast  of  New  Brunswick  by  the  late 
Professor  Robb,  he  indicates  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Tormentin  a 
small  patch  of  red  micaceous  sandstone  overlaid  by  red  marly  rock, 
and  dipping  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  15^  This  I  regard  as  very  pro- 
bably an  outlier  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Prince  Edward  Island ;  and, 
if  so,  it  affords  the  only  known  point  of  contact  of  this  formation  with 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  mainland.  I  have  only  seen  Cape 
Tormentin  from  the  sea,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  distinctly  of  the 
nature  of  the  junction ;  but  the  red  rooks  probably  rest  unconformably 
on  the  end  of  an  anticlinal  undulation  of  the  coal  formation.  Were 
I  about  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  I 
would  make  these  rocks  of  Cape  Tormentin  one  of  my  first  studies, 
and  would  consider  myself  foitunate  if  I  could  establish  their  claim 
to  be  considered,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  a  portion  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 


J  J 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PERMIAN   BLANK. 

One  whole  period  of  the  earth's  Palaeozoic  history  appears  to  be 
represented  by  no  monuments  in  Acadia.  The  base  of  the  Trias 
everywhere  rests  unconformably  on  the  upturned  beds  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous, and  the  Permian  system,  represented  in  England  by  the  great 
magnesian  limestone  and  its  associated  beds,  and  in  Germany  by  the 
Zechstein  and  the  sandstones  and  shales  above  and  below  it,  is  absent 
from  our  series  of  formations.  The  same  gap  occurs,  in  so  far  as 
known,  throughout  Eastern  North  America.  It  is  only  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  Kansas,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains,  that  the  Permian  beds  have  been  recognised.  There  they 
consist  of  limestones,  sandstones,  marls,  and  conglomerates,  with 
beds  of  gypsum  resting  conformably  on  the  Carboniferous  beds,  and 
separating  them  from  the  Trias.  Their  fossils  are  closely  allied  to 
those  of  the  Upper  Coal  Formation,  and  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Trias, — the  latter  constituting  the  beginning  of  the  great  Mesozoic 
division  of  geological  time,  the  former  the  close  of  the  PaUeozoic, 

The  lapse  of  time  represented  by  these  Permian  beds,  and  which, 
though  probably  shorter  than  the  Carboniferous  period,  must  have 
been  of  long  duration,  is  indicated  in  Acadia  only  by  the  disturbances 
which  the  Carboniferous  beds  have  suffered  before  the  deposition  of 
those  of  the  Trias,  unless  we  can  regard  any  portion  of  the  great 
series  of  beds  which  I  have  named  the  Upper  Coed  Formation  as 
equivalent  in  time  to  the  Permian. 

It  may  be  well  shortly  to  inquire  if  we  can  bridge  over  this  vacant 
space  by  any  considerations  based  on  the  well-known  systems  of 
formations  which  constitute  its  boundaries.  We  have  here  first  the 
well-established  fact,  that  the  long  and  quiet  period  of  the  Coal  Forma* 
tion  was  succeeded  in  Eastern  America  by  an  epoch  of  physical 
disturbance,  in  which  the  Carboniferous  rocks  were  greatly  tilted  and 
contorted,  and  in  many  places  subjected  to  more  or  less  alteration. 
The  time  occupied  by  tiiese  processes  we  cannot  precisely  measure ; 
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but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  of  long  duration. 
Again,  in  connection  with  this,  the  relations  of  the  Trias  to  the 
Carboniferous  show  that  the  latter  must  have  experienced  much 
denudation  by  aqueous  agency  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  former. 
Lastly,  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  Trias  over  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  shows,  as  already  stated,  that,  previous  to  the 
Triassic  period,  that  Bay  had  already  eissumed  in  some  measure  of  its 
present  form,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Carboniferous  beds  had 
already  in  part  been  elevated  into  land.  All  these  facts  give  us 
evidence  of  lapse  of  time— of  time  occupied  in  this  locality  not  by 
aqueous  deposition,  but  by  physical  movements,  probably  of  elevation, 
and  by  denuding  action.  That  this  time  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  Permian  elsewhere,  no  one  who  believes  in  the  contemporaneous- 
ness of  the  Carboniferous  of  America  with  that  of  Europe  can  doubt. 
The  possibility,  however,  still  remains  that  Permian  beds  may  have 
been  deposited  in  some  parts  of  the  area,  and  may  have  been  removed 
by  denudation,  or  may  be  covered  by  the  Trias  or  by  the  sea.  This 
is,  however,  only  a  mere  possibility,  so.  long  as  no  traces  of  these 
beds  can  be  discovered. 

Again,  it  is  possible  that  the  conditions  of  the  Upper  Coal  Formation 
may  have  continued  longer  in  America  than  in  Europe,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  this  part  of  the  Carboniferous  may  S3mchronize  with 
the  Permian  of  Europe  and  with  that  of  Western  America.  This 
raises  the  question  of  ^^  Homotaxis,''  as  it  has  been  called,  or  similarity 
of  arrangement  as  distinguished  from  actual  contemporaneity.  An 
able  palssontologist  has  said  that,  ''for  anything  that  geology  or 
palaeontology  can  show  to  the  contrary,  a  Devonian  flora  and  fauna 
in  the  British  Islands  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with  Silurian 
life  in  North  America,  and  with  a  Carboniferous  fauna  and  flora 
in  Africa.  Geographical  provinces  and  zones  may  have  been  as 
distinctly  marked  in  the  Palseozoic  epoch  as  at  present"  I  must 
maintain,  however,  that  no  such  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous period.  In  America,  its  flora  was  homogeneous  from  New- 
foundland to  Alabama,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  evidencing  a  uniformity  of  climate  unparalleled  in  modem 
times.  Its  succession  of  zones  of  vegetation,  from  that  of  the  lower 
coal-measures  upward,  is  preserved  over  all  this  area ;  and  when  we 
find  it  existing  in  all  its  detail  in  Europe,  and  with  a  majority  of  the 
species  the  same,  it  would  be  most  rash  to  suppose  that  the  times  of 
this  succession  were  not  identical.  Farther,  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  this  uniformity  was  caused  by  prevalent  climatai 
conditions  which  could  not  have  been  local ;  as,  for  instancoi  by  a 
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different  distribution  of  land  and  water,  as  supposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  by  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  suggested  by  Tyndall  and  Hunt  For  these  reasons,  and  others 
to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  there  is  no  room  left 
for  homotaxis,  as  distinguished  from  contemporaneity,  in  the  case  of 
the  Carboniferous ;  and  if  so,  there  can  be  little  in  that  of  the  Trias. 
The  Permian  was  thus  a  real  period  in  Eastern  America,  but  a  period 
without  extant  monuments,  except  those  which  relate  to  merely 
mechanical  movements  of  the  sediments  previously  formed, — a  period 
of  breaking  down,  not  of  building  up. 

Still  the  Permian  in  Eastern  America  must  have  been  a  time  of 
life  and  activity.  If,  as  seems  most  probable,  this  country  was, 
at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  raised  up  to  a  height  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  continent  in  the  present  day,  this  Permian 
land  must  have  been  inhabited  by  plants  and  animals.  We  can 
imagine  it  clothed  with  a  flora  similar  to  that  of  the  European 
Permian,  and  inhabited  by  the  Protorosaurs  and  other  animal  forms  of 
the  period,  and  we  can  imagine  those  changes  going  on  by  which 
the  Paleozoic  flora  and  fauna  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  Mesozoic 
period.  In  the  singular  little  deposit  of  Miocene  plants  at  Brandon 
in  Vermont,  we  have  evidence  that  this  was  the  case  in  those  Tertiary 
periods  of  which,  as  already  stated,  we  have  no  formations  in  Acadia ; 
and  perhaps  there  may  yet  be  found  some  patch  of  Permian  rock, 
formed  in  some  lake  or  estuary,  which  may  reveal  to  us  the  history 
of  this  as  yet  unrecorded  passage  in  the  geological  history  of  our 
country. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL    REMARKS — SYNOPTICAL    TABLE — GEOGRAPUIGAL    ARRANGE- 
MENT  CARBONIFEROUS  DISTRICT  OF  CUMBERLAND SOUTH   JOGGINS 

SECTION. 

I  HAVE  bad  frequent  occasion  to  state  that  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Triassic  sandstones  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  upturned  strata  of  the 
great  geological  series  now  to  be  described.  In  entering,  therefore, 
on  the  Carboniferous  system,  we  go  at  least  one  whole  period  back  in 
the  history  of  the  earth,  to  a  time  when  the  rocks  that  formed  the 
shore  of  the  red  sandstone  sea  were  themselves  being  deposited  in  the 
foi*m  of  sediment,  in  waters  which  washed  the  sides  of  the  Cobequid 
Hills  and  the  other  old  metamorphic  ranges. 

The  Carboniferous  system  is  of  inestimable  importance  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  from  the  number  and  value  of  its  useful  min- 
erals. It  is  also  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  geologist,  in  consequence 
of  the  many  remarkable  monuments  which  it  contains  of  the  changes 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  during  a 
long  and  important  period.  None  of  the  geological  formations  sur- 
passes it  in  either  of  these  respects;  and  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
neighbouring  colonies  there  is  none  which  approaches  to  an  equality 
with  it.  It  is  also  a  very  thick  group  of  beds,  and  these  are  very 
varied  in  their  character.  For  these  reasons,  I  shall  conmience  my 
description  with  a  synoptical  view  of  its  various  members,  as  they 
have  now  been  ascertained  in  Nova  Scotia.  An  examination  of  this 
condensed  summary  will  enable  the  reader  much  more  clearly  to 
comprehend  the  statements  hereafter  to  be  made. 

Physical  Characters  and  Subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous, 

The  total  vertical  thickness  of  the  immense  mass  of  sediment  consti- 
tuting the  Carboniferous  system  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  Sir  W.  £.  Logan  has  ascertained,  by  actual  measurement  at 
the  Joggins,  a  thickness  of  14,570  feet ;  and  this  does  not  include  the 
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lowest  member  of  the  series,  whicb,  if  developed  and  exposed  in  that 
locality,  would  raise  the  aggregate  to  at  least  16,000  feet.'|  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  thickness  is  very  variable,  and  that  m  some 
districts  particular  members  of  the  series  are  wanting,  or  are  only 
slenderly  developed.  Still  the  section  at  the  Joggins  is  by  no  means 
an  exceptional  one,  since  I  have  been  obliged  to  assign  to  the  Car- 
boniferous deposits  of  Pictou,  on  the  evidence  of  the  sections  exposed 
in  that  district,  a  thickness  of  about  16,000  feet;  and  Mr  R.  Brown 
of  Sydney  has  estimated  the  Coal  formation  of  Cape  Breton,  exclusive 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  at  10,000  feet  in  thickness. 

When  fully  developed,  the  whole  Carboniferous  series  may  be 
arranged  in  the  following  subordinate  groups  or  formations,  the  limits 
of  which  are,  however,  in  most  cases  not  clearly  defined : — 

(1.)  The  Upper  Coal  Formation^  containing  coal  formation  plants, 

but  not  productive  coals. 
(2.)  The  Middle  Coal  Formation,  or  coal  formation  proper,  con- 
taining the  productive  coal-beds. 
(3.)  The  Millstone-grit  Series,  represented  in  Nova  Scotia  by  red 
and  gray  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate,  with  a  few 
fossil  plants  and  thin  coal  seams,  not  productive. 
(4.)  IT^e  Carboniferous  LmesUme,  with  the  associated  sandstones, 
marls,  gypsum,  etc.,  and  holding  marine  fossils,  recognised 
by  all  paleontologists  who  have  examined  them  as  carbon- 
iferous. 
(5.)  The  Lower  Coal  Measures,  holding  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
fossils  of  the  Middle  Goal  formation,  and  thin  coals,  not 
productive ;  but  di£fering  both  in  flora  and  fauna  from  the 
Upper  Devonian,  which  they  overlie  unconformably. 
In  regard  to  their  mineral  character,  thickness,  organic  remains, 
and  geographical  distribution,  these  several  formations  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows : — ^ 

{a.)  The  Upper  Coal  Formation. — Consists  of  sandstones,  shales, 
and  conglomerates,  with  a  few  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  coal.  Cala- 
mites  Suckovii,  Annularia  galioides,  Cordaites  simplex,  Alethopteris 
nervosa,  Pecopteris  arboreseens,  Dadoocyhn  materiarium,  Lepidophloios 
parvus,  and  SigiQaHa  seutellata,  are  among  its  characteristic  vegetable 
fossOs.     Its  thickness  is  3000  feet  or  more ;  and  its  shales  and  sand- 

*  If  the  reader  should,  in  glancing  at  these  descriptions,  or  at  the  succeeding 
sectional  list,  meet  with  technical  terms  not  familiar  to  him,  he  will  find  their 
explanation  farther  on,  in  the  chapters  and  notes  relating  to  Carboniferous  fossils. 
Descriptions  of  genera  and  species  may  be  referred  to  bj  looking  up  their  names  in  the 
index,  where  the  numbers  of  the  pages  in  which  thej  are  described  or  figured  will 
be  indicated. 
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stones  are  frequently  reddened  by  the  peroxide  of  iron,  though  usually 
not  of  so  bright  a  red  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  always  alternating, 
at  short  intervals,  with  gray  beds.  It  occupies  a  considerable  breadth 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland  north  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  in 
Northern  Colchester,  and  in  Pictou.  It  is  well  exposed  on  the  Joggins 
coast,  and  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland  Strait  west  of  Pictou 
Harbour. 

(b.)  The  Middle  Coal  Formation,  or  coal  measures  proper. — ^This 
series  includes  the  productive  beds  of  coal,  and  is  destitute  of  properly 
marine  limestones.  Beds  tinged  with  peroxide  of  iron  are  less  com- 
mon in  this  formation  than  in  any  of  the  others.  Dark-coloured 
shales  and  gray  sandstones  prevail,  and  there  are  no  conglomerates. 
SigillaricR  and  StigmaricB  of  many  species  are  the  most  conspicuous 
and  abundant  fossils ;  but  ferns,  Cordaites,  and  Calamites  are  also 
extremely  abundant,  and  all  the  genera  of  Carboniferous  plants  are  repre- 
sented. Many  beds,  especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of  layers  of  coal, 
contain  minute  EntomostracOy  shells  of  the  genus  Antkracomya  [Naia- 
dites),  i^irorbis  carbonarius,  and  remains  of  ganoid  and  placoid  fishes. 

The  thickness  of  this  formation  may  be  estimated  at  4000  feet 
It  is  largely  developed  in  Cumberland,  Pictou,  and  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  it  occupies  a  great 
breadth  in  New  Brunswick. 

(c.)  The  ^^  MiUstone-grit*'  FormaJtion. — ^This  name,  though  not  in 
all  cases  lithologically  appropriate,  has  been  borrowed  from  English 
geology  to  designate  the  group  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  conglome- 
rates, destitute  of  coal,  or  nearly  so,  and  with  few  fossil  plants,  which 
underlies  the  coal  measures.  In  its  upper  and  middle  part  it  includes 
thick  beds  of  coarse  gray  sandstone,  holding  prostrate  trunks  of  coni- 
ferous trees  [Dadoocylon  Acadianum).  In  its  lower  part,  red  and 
comparatively  soft  beds  prevail.  This  formation  is  exposed  in  the 
same  localities  mentioned  above  for  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  and 
especially  in  the  south  Joggins  section,  where  it  attains  to  the  enor- 
mous thickness  of  between  5000  and  6000  feet. 

{d.)  The  Lower  Carboniferous  Marine  Formation, — ^The  essential 
features  of  this  formation  are  thick  beds  of  marine  limestone,  charac- 
terized principally  by  numerous  brachiopods,  especially  Ftoductus 
Cora,  P.  semiretictdatus,  Ath^/ris  subtiUta,  and  Terdfratula  sitfflata,* 
with  other  marine  invertebrates.  Associated  with  these  limestones 
are  beds  of  gypsum,  and  they  are  enclosed  in  thick  deposits  of  sand- 
stone, clay,  and  marl,  of  prevailing  red  colours. 

*  Bee  Davidson  **  On  Lower  Carboniferoiu  BntchiopodA  from  Nova  Sootia,**  Quart. 
Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc,  voL  xix.  p.  158. 
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The  ihickiiess  of  this  formation  seems  to  be  very  variable,  and  in 
some  districts  it  is  represented  almost  entirely  by  conglomerates, 
while  in  others  it  abounds  in  limestone  and  gypsum.  It  is  very 
largely  developed  in  Hants  and  Colchester  counties,  and  rises  from 
beneath  the  MiUstone-grit  in  Cumberland,  Retou,  and  Cape  Breton. 
Smaller  areas  occur  in  several  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  it  is  extensively  developed  in  New  Brunswick.  It  affords 
all  the  gypsum  exported  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

(e.)  The  Lower  Carboniferous  Coed  MeamreSy  or  Lower  Coal  Meas- 
ures.— In  some  localities  these  resemble  in  mineral  character  the  true 
coal  measures.  In  others  they  present  a  great  thickness  of  peculiar 
bituminous  and  calcareous  shales.  They  usually  contain  in  their 
lower  part  thick  beds  of  conglomerate  and  coarse  sandstone,  which  in 
some  places  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  the  finer  beds.  The  charac- 
teristic plants  of  these  beds  are  Lepidodendron  corrugatum  and 
Cychpteris  Aeadica^  with  Dadoxylcn  anttquhu,  and  Alethopteris 
heterophyUa,*  They  also  contain  locally  great  quantities  of  remains 
of  fishes,  and  many  Entoraostracans,  among  which  are  Leaia  Leidyi 
and  an  Estheria^  also  Leperditia  subrectOj  Portlock,  Beyrichia  col" 
UcuktSj  Eichw.,  and  a  Cythere^  \  probably  new. 

This  formation  is  not  everywhere  distinguishable  at  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous,  and  is  variable  in  its  characters.  It  is  seen  in  southern 
Cape  Breton,  in  the  coimty  of  Sydney,  and  in  Hants ;  but  its  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  exposures  are  at  Horton  Bluff  and  at  HiUs- 
borough,  and  other  places  in  southern  New  Brunswick.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  locality,  it  affords  the  remarkable  bituminous  mineral 
known  as  Albertite. 

The  last  two  groups  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  '^  Sub-carbon- 
iferous" of  Western  geologists;  but  independently  of  the  objection  to 
the  use  of  a  term  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  formation  under,  and 
distinct  (rom,  the  Carboniferous,  and  of  undetermined  age,  I  find  in 
Nova  Scotia  no  reason,  either  paleeontological  or  stratigraphical,  for 
any  greater  distinction  than  that  implied  in  the  term  Lower  Carbon' 
iferouSf  by  which  these  groups  will  collectively  be  designated  in  this 
volume.  The  Lower  Coal  measures  are,  it  is  true,  more  distinct  in 
their  flora  from  the  Middle  Coal  measures  than  the  latter  from  the 
Upper  Coal  formation ;  but  still  many  species  are  common  to  the 
two  former,  and  the  difference  is  small  as  compared  with  that  between 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  the  Upper  Devonian.    The  Devonian 

*  Dawson, "  On  the  Lower  Coel  Meunres/*  etc.,  Quart.  Joam.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  xV. 
p.  62. 
t  Prof.  Jones  of  Sandhurst  haa  kindl/  determined  these  species. 
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rocks  are  also  in  this  region  unconformable  to  the  Carboniferous^ 
having  been  disturbed  and  altered  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  latter ; 
while  no  want  of  conformity,  except  of  the  local  character  hereafter 
to  be  noticed,  occurs  in  the  Carboniferous.  Geinitz  has  shown 
(^'Isis/'  1866)  that  my  lower,  middle,  and  upper  coal  formations 
are  equivalent  to  three  of  the  zones  into  which  he  divides  the  coal 
formations  of  Saxony. 

Conditions  of  Deposition  of  the  Beds. 

It  is  evident  that  very  various  geographical  conditions  are  implied 
in  the  deposit  of  this  vast  thickness  of  sediment.  The  Acadia  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  must  not  only  have  di£fered  much  from  that  which 
now  is,  but  it  must  have  presented  very  different  appearances  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  Carboniferous  time  itself. 

The  conditions  of  deposit  thus  implied  in  the  mineral  character  and 
fossils  of  the  several  formations  above  described,  would  appear  to  be 
of  three. leading  kinds: — (1.)  The  deposition  of  coarse  sediment  in 
shallow  water,  with  local  changes  leading  to  the  alternation  of  clay, 
sand,  and  gravel.  This  predominates  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
recurs  after  the  deposition  of  the  marine  limestones  in  the  formation 
of  the  "  MUlstone-grit,"  and  again  prevails  in  the  upper  coal  forma- 
tion. (2.)  The  growth  of  corals  and  shell-fish  in  deep  clear  water, 
along  with  the  precipitation  of  crystalline  limestone  and  gypsum. 
These  conditions  occurred  during  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  and  its  associated  gypsum.  (3.)  The  deposition  of 
fine  sediment,  and  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  beds  of  coal 
and  carbonaceous  and  bituminous  shale,  and  of  mixed  vegetable  and 
animal  matters  in  the  beds  of  bituminous  limestone  and  calcareo- 
bitominous  shale.  These  conditions  were  those  of  the  middle  coal 
formation* 

Within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  these  conditions  of  deposition 
applied,  not  to  a  wide  and  uninterrupted  space,  but  to  an  area  limited 
and  traversed  by  bands  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  already 
partially  metamorphosed  and  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  along  the 
margins  of  which  igneous  action  still  continued,  as  evidenced  by  the 
beds  of  trap  intercalated  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  ;*  while  about 
the  close  of  the  Devonian  period  still  more  important  injections  and 
intrusions  of  igneous  matter  had  occurred,  as  shown  by  the  granitic 
dykes  and  masses  which  traverse  the  Devonian  beds,  but  have  not 
penetrated  the  Carboniferous.f    There  is  evidence,  however,  in  the 

• 

*  Dawson,  Qiurt  Journ.  GeoL  Soo.,  toI.  i.  p.  329. 
t  DawBOo,  CaiMdiaa  Naturaliat,  1860,  p.  142. 
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Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  of  Newfoundland, 
and  in  the  fringes  of  such  rocks  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  * 
and  New  England,  that  the  area  in  question  was  only  a  part  of  a  far 
more  extensive  region  of  Carboniferous  deposition,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  still  under  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence. 

There  is  ample  proof  that  most  of  the  coarser  matter  of  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  was  derived  from  the  neighbouring  metamorphic 
ridges ;  but  much  of  the  finer  material  was  probably  drifted  from  more 
distant  sources.  There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the 
Carboniferous  period,  and  especially  in  those  portions  of  it  in  which 
the  areas  now  under  consideration  were  in  the  condition  of  shallow 
seas  or  swampy  flats,  the  greater  part  of  the  Laurentian  and  Sil- 
urian districts  of  North  America  existed  as  land;  while  the  great 
number  of  coal  formation  plants  common  to  Europe  and  America  may 
indicate  the  existence  of  intermediate  lands  now  submerged.  From 
such  lands,  undergoing  waste  during  the  long  Carboniferous  period, 
the  materials  of  the  shales  and  finer  sandstones  may  have  been  derived. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  source  of  the  sediment,  we  should  infer 
that  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  marine  limestones  was  that  of 
greatest  depression  of  the  land,  when  the  local  ridges  of  older  rock 
were  mere  reefs  and  islets,  and  when  sediment  from  more  distant 
lands  was  deposited  only  at  intervals.  We  should  also  infer  that  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds  was  that  of  greatest  elevation, 
when  the  former  sea-bottoms  had  become  land- surfaces  or  flats, 
exposed  only  to  occasional  inundation,  and  when  rivers  were  bearing 
downward  from  large  continental  regions  great  quantities  of  fine  silt. 
Farther,  the  conditions  of  the  millstone-grit  and  of  the  newer  coal 
formation  must  have  been  of  an  intermediate  character,  requiring  wide 
sea  areas  receiving  great  quantities  of  sediment ;  and  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  because  of  their  shallowness,  unfavourable  to  marine  life, 
while  the  areas  of  vegetable  growth  were  also  of  limited  extent 

It  would  also  follow  that  when  the  lower  coal  measures  and 
conglomerates  were  formed,  the  land  was  slowly  subsiding;  that  in 
the  time  of  the  marine  limestones  it  attained  to  its  greatest  depression, 
and  long  remained  nearly  stationary ;  that  in  the  Millstone-grit  period 
there  was  re-elevation,  and  that  in  the  period  of  the  middle  coal 
formation  and  Newer  Coal  formation  there  was  again  subsidence,  slow 
and  interrupted  at  first,  but  subsequently  of  greater  amount.  From 
the  absence  of  Permian  deposits,  it  may  be  inferred  that  elevation 
again  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  to  such  an 

*  Jiikee*8  **  NewfoimcUMicl :  *'  it^fra,  chap.  xlii. 
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extent  as  to  preclude  further  deposition  in  the  area  in  question ;  while 
the  red  sandstone  and  trap  of  Mesozoic  age  indicate  the  recurrence  at 
that  time  of  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Carboniferous  period. 

The  general  phenomena  of  deposition  above  indicated,  apply  to  all 
the  Carboniferous  areas  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and,  so 
far  as  known,  to  those  of  Ihe  Magdalen  Islands  and  of  Newfoundland. 
But,  as  I  shall  point  out  in  the  sequel,  numerous  local  diversities 
occur,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  older  elevated  ridges 
with  the  regularity  of  deposition.  In  some  places  the  entire  Lower 
Carboniferous  series  seems  to  be  represented  by  conglomerates  and 
coarse  sandstones.  In  others,  the  Lower  Coal  measures,  or  the  marine 
limestones,  or  both,  are  extensively  developed.  These  local  differ- 
ences are,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  same  character  with  those  which 
oc6ur  on  a  large  scale  in  the  northern  and  southern  Appalachian 
districts  and  western  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
different  coal  areas  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  compared  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Carboniferous  districts  of  America.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  certain  grand  features  of  similarity 
can  be  traced  in  the  distribution  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  throughout 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
as  well  as  in  Eastern  Canada,  disturbances  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  Devonian  period  which  have  caused  the  Carboniferous  rocks  to  lie 
unconformably  on  those  of  the  former ;  and  that  in  like  manner  the 
Carboniferous  period  was  followed  by  similar  disturbances,  which 
have  thrown  the  Carboniferous  beds  into  synclinal  and  anticlinal  bends, 
often  very  abrupt,  before  the  deposition  of  the  Triassic  Red  Sand- 
stones. These  disturbances  were  of  a  different  character  from  the 
oscillations  of  level  which  occurred  within  the  Carboniferous  period. 
They  were  accompanied  by  volcanic  action,  and  were  most  intense 
along  certain  lines,  and  especially  near  the  junction  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous with  the  older  formations. 

I  have  noticed  an  apparent  case  of  unconformability  between 
members  of  the  Carboniferous  system  near  Antigonish.*  In  the 
county  of  Pictou,  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  suggests  a  possible 
unconformability  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  and  the  Coal  measures.-]- 
In  New  Brunswick,  Prof.  Bailey  \  has  observed  indications  of  local 
unconformability  of  the  Coal  formation  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 

*  Qnart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc,  toL  i.  p.  32. 

t  IhitLf  vol.  z.  p.  42. 

i  "  Report  on  Qeology  of  Soatfaem  New  Bmnswiok,"  p.  118. 
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But  the  strict  conformability  of  all  the  members  of  the  Carboniferous 
series  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  shows  that  these  instances  of 
unconformability  are  exceptional  In  the  section  at  the  Jog^ns 
more  especially,  the  whole  series  presents  a  regular  dip,  diminishing 
gradually  from  the  margin  to  the  middle  line  of  the  trough,  where  the 
beds  become  horizontal 

The  most  gradual  and  uniform  oscillations  of  level  must,  however, 
be  accompanied  with  irregularities  of  deposition  and  local  denudation ; 
and  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  abundantly  manifest  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous strata  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  have  described  a  bed  in  the  Pictou 
Coal-field  which  seems  to  be  an  ancient  shingle-beach,  extending 
across  a  bay  or  indentation  in  the  coast-line  of  the  Carboniferous 
period.*  At  the  Joggins,  many  instances  occur  of  the  sudden  running 
out  and  cutting  off  of  beds,-{-  and  Mr  Brown  has  figured  a  number  of 
instances  of  this  kind  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Sydney.}  They  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  the  cutting  action  of  tidal  or  fluviatile 
currents  on  the  muddy  or  sandy  bottom  of  shallow  water.  In  some 
instances  the  layers  of  sand  and  drift-plants  filling  such  cuts  suggest 
the  idea  of  tidal  channels  in  an  estuary  filled  with  matter  carried  down 
by  river-inundations.  Even  the  beds  of  coal  are  by  no  means  uniform 
when  traced  for  considerable  distances.  The  beds  which  have  been 
mined  at  Pictou  and  the  Joggins  show  material  differences  in  quality 
and  associations;  and  small  beds  may  be  observed  to  change  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  in  their  thickness  and  in  the  materials  associated 
with  them,  in  tracing  them  a  few  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff  to  low-water  mark  on  the  beach.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  could 
we  trace  them  over  sufficiently  large  areas,  they  would  all  be  found 
to  give  place  to  sandstones,  or  to  run  out  into  bituminous  shales  and 
limestones,  according  to  the  undulations  of  the  surfaces  on  which 
they  were  deposited^  just  as  the  peaty  matter  in  modern  swamps  thins 
out  toward  banks  of  sand,  or  passes  into  the  muck  or  mud  of  inun- 
dated flats  or  ponds. 

Oeological  Cycles* 

The  foregoing  considerations  bring,  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  before 
us  two  different,  and  at  first  sight  irreconcileable,  general  views  which 
we  may  take  of  any  ^ven  geological  period.  Firstf  we  must  regard 
every  such  period  as  presenting  during  its  whole  continuance  the 
diversified  conditions  of  land  and  water  with  their  appropriate  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  secondly^  we  must  consider  each  such  period  as  forming  a 

*  Quart  Joarn.  Qeol.  Soc,  toL  x.  p.  45. 

t  i6uf.,  Tol.  z.  p.  12.  X  Ibid,,  vol.  vi.  p.  125  et  seq. 
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geological  cycle,  in  which  such  conditions  to  a  certain  extent  were 
Bnccessiye.  As  we  give  prominence  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  views, 
our  conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  geological  chronology  must  vary 
in  their  character ;  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  picture  of  any  given 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  have  hoth  before  us  in  their  due  proportion. 

We  know  that  the  marine  animals  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  seas 
continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  Coal  formation,  and  that  some  of 
them  survived  until  the  Permian  period,  proving  to  us  the  existence 
of  deep  seas  even  in  that  age  which  we  regard  as  specially  character- 
ized by  swampy  flats  supporting  land-plants.  In  like  manner  we 
know  that  some  of  the  species  of  land-plants  found  in  the  lowest  coal 
measures  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  upper  coal  formation, 
proving  that  there  was  some  land  suitable  for  them  throughout  the 
epoch  of  the  deep-sea  limestones.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
any  exceptional  beds  with  land-plants  in  the  marine  parts  of  the 
formation,  or  beds  with  sea-shells  in  the  parts  where  land  conditions 
predominate,  acquire  a  special  interest ;  and  so  likewise  do  regions  in 
which,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Appalachian  Coal-field,  the  marine 
limestones  are  absent,  and  those  in  which,  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
Western  States,  marine  conditions  seem  to  have  continued  throughout 
the  whole  period.  In  Nova  Scotia,  so  far  as  my  present  knowledge 
extends,  the  marine  limestones  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  cut  off  the 
flora  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures,  apparently  by  a  long  interval  of 
time,  from  that  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
fossils  of  the  marine  limestones  cease  at  the  time  of  the  Millstone-grit, 
and  only  in  one  instance,  that  of  a  small  bed  of  limestone  near 
Wallace  Harbour,  partially  reappear  in  the  Upper  Coal  formation.* 
I  have,  however,  ascertained  that  the  marine  limestones  may  be 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  member,  and  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  where  the  true 
coal  measures  are  not  developed,  the  upper  member  may,  in  part  at 
least,  represent  them.f  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  separates  the  flora  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  coal  measures  from  that  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation, 
an  interval  which  may  include  much  of  the  ''  Lower  Coal  Measures  " 
of  Rogers  in  the  Pennsylvania  Coal-field. 

Turning  to  that  broader  view  which  takes  the  prevalent  conditions 
of  each  portion  of  the  period  as  characteristic,  notwithstanding  the 

*  Quart  Jouni.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

t  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.,  toL  xy.  pp.  63  ei  teq.  My  friend  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt,  who 
haa  more  recently  studied  the  marine  limestoneB,  haa  obtained  facta  which  aeem  to 
indicate  the  poaaibilitj  of  a  more  minute  subdiyiaion  than  anj  hitherto  attempted  of 
theae  beds.     Ude  chapter  on  L.  G.  Umestones,  ti^/ra. 
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local  existence  of  dissimilar  conditions,  we  not  only  find,  as  already 
stated,  that  the  sequence  in  Nova  Scotia  coincides  generally  with  that 
in,  other  parts  of  America  and  in  Europe,  but  that,  viewed  in  this 
aspect,  the  Carboniferous  period  constitutes  one  of  four  great  physical 
cycles,  which  make  up  the  Palaeozoic  age  in  Eastern  America,  and 
each  of  which  was  characterized  by  a  great  subsidence  and  partial 
re-elevation,  succeeded  by  a  second  and  very  gradual  subsidence. 
Viewed  in  this  way,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate  and 
Lower  Coal  measures  correspond  analogically  with  the  Oriskany  sand- 
stone, the  Oneida  and  Medina  sandstones,  and  the  Potsdam  and 
Caldferous  sandstones.  The  Carboniferous  limestone  corresponds  with 
the  Comiferous  limestone,  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  the  Trenton 
group  of  limestones.  The  coal  measures  correspond  with  the  Hamil- 
ton group,  the  Salina  group,  and  the  Utica  shale.  The  Upper  Coal 
formation  corresponds  with  the  Chemung,  the  Lower  Helderberg,  and 
the  Hudson-River  groups.  The  Permian  is  not  represented  in  Eastern 
America ;  but,  as  developed  in  Europe,  it  clearly  constitutes  a  similar 
cycle.  These  parallelisms,  which  deserve  more  attention  from  geolo- 
gists than  they  have  yet  received,  may  be  tabulated  thus : — * 

Tabular  View  of  Cycles  in  the  Palceozoic  Age  in  Eastern  America. 
(The  Beveral  formations  are  arranged  in  descending  order.) 
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In  the  Permian  of  Europe,  the  Stinkstein,  the  Rauchwacke,  the 
Zechstein,  and  the  Rothliegendes  might  form  a  fifth  parallel  column. 
Of  course  such  parallelism  might  be  variously  expressed,  by  reckoning 
a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  groups.  Independently  of  these  differ- 
ent modes  of  statement,  however,  I  believe  that  the  basis  of  such 
comparisons  exists  in  nature,  and  that  it  will  prove  possible  to  sub- 


*  Dr  Bterry  Hunt  has  directed  attention  to  them  in  a  paper  *^0n  Bttnmens," 
8Uliman*8  Journal  [2],  zxxt.  p.  166,  and  in  the  "  Geology  of  Canada,"  1863,  p.  627  ; 
and  Dana  refers  to  them  in  his  *'  Manual  of  Geology."  Eaton  and  Hall  had  preyioiulj 
noticed  these  parallelisms. 
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divide  geological  time  into  determinate  natural  cycles,  the  parts  of 
which  are  analogous  to  those  of  similar  cycles.  A  further  question 
to  be  solved  is,  whether  such  cycles  corresponded  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  the  earth  might  be  divided  into 
areas  in  which  in  each  cycle  elevation  and  subsidence  were  contem- 
poraneous. So  far  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned,  I  merely  desire 
to  show  that  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  represent  a 
complete  cycle  of  the  earth's  history,  and  correspond  in  time  with  the 
Carboniferous  of  Europe,  and  in  value  with  the  other  great  divisions 
of  the  Palaeozoic  age. 

Summary  of  facts  relating  to  the  mode  of  accumulation  of  Coed, 

With  regard  to  this  important  subject,  I  would  rather  invite 
attention  to  the  details,  to  be  presented  in  subsequent  pages,  than 
make  any  preliminary  general  statements.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  notice  here  the  several  views  which  have  prevailed  as  to  the  probable 
accumulation  of  coal  by  driftage  or  growth  m  sitUj  in  water  or  on  land. 
I  have  already,  in  previous  publications,*  stated  very  fully  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  on  some  portions  of  this  subject, 
and  I  would  now  sum  up  the  more  important  general  truths  as 
follows : — (1.)  The  occurrence  of  SUgmaria  under  nearly  every  bed  of 
coal,  proves  beyond  question  that  the  material  was  accumulated  by 
growth  in  situ;  while  the  character  of  the  sediments . intervening 
between  the  beds  of  coal  proves  with  equal  certainty  the  abundant 
transport  of  mud  and  sand  by  water.  In  other  words,  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  swampy  deltas  of  great  rivers  are  implied.  (2.) 
The  true  coal  consists  principally  of  the  flattened  bark  of  Sigillarioid 
and  other  trees,  intermixed  with  leaves  of  ferns  and  GordaiteSj  and 
other  herbaceous  debris,  and  with  fragments  of  decayed  wood  consti- 
tuting '^  mineral  charcoal,"  all  these  materials  having  manifestly  alike 
grown  and  accumulated  where  we  find  them.  (3.)  The  microscopical 
structure  and  chemical  composition  of  the  beds  of  cannel-coal  and 
earthy  bitumen,  and  of  the  more  highly  bitummous  and  carbonaceous 
shales,  show  them  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  the  fine  vegetable 
mud  which  accumulates  in  the  ponds  and  shallow  lakes  of  modern 
swamps.  When  such  fine  vegetable  sediment  is  mixed,  as  is  often 
the  case,  with  clay,  it  becomes  similar  to  the  bituminous  limestone 
and  calcareo-bituminous  shales  of  the  coal  measures.  (4.)  A  few  of 
the  underclays  which  support  beds  of  coal  are  of  the  nature  of  the 
vegetable  mud  above  referred  to ;  but  the  greater  part  are  argillo- 

*  "  On  the  Btnictiires  of  CoaI/*  Qnart  Joam.  QedL  Soo.,  vol.  xt.,  also  toL  zxii., 
p.  95,  etc.    "  Air-breathers  of  the  Coal  Period,*'  MoDtreal,  1863,  p.  18. 
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arenaceous  in  composition,  with  little  vegetable  matter,  and  bleached 
by  the  drainage  from  them  of  water  containing  the  products  of 
vegetable  decay.  They  are,  in  short,  loamy  or  clay  soils,  and  must 
have  been  sufficiently  above  water  to  admit  of  drainage.  The  absence 
of  Bulphurets,  and  the  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  connexion 
with  them,  prove  that,  when  they  existed  as  soils,  rain-water,  and  not 
sea-water,  percolated  them.  (5.)  The  coal  and  the  fossil  forests 
present  many  evidences  of  subagrial  conditions.  Most  of  the  erect  and 
prostrate  trees  had  become  hoUow  shells  of  bark  before  they  were 
finally  imbedded,  and  their  wood  had  broken  into  cubical  pieces  of 
mineral  charcoal.  Land-snails  and  galley- worms  (Xylobhis)  crept  into 
them,  and  they  became  dens  or  traps  for  reptiles.  Large  quantities 
of  mineral  charcoal  occur  on  the  surfaces  of  all  the  larger  beds  of  coal. 
None  of  these  appearances  could  have  been  produced  by  subaqueous 
action.  (6.)  Though  the  roots  of  SigtUaria  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  rhizomes  of  certain  aquatic  plants,  yet  structurally  they  are 
absolutely  identical  with  the  roots  of  Cycads,  which  the  stems  also 
resemble.  Further,  the  StgiUaricB  grew  on  the  same  soils  which 
supported  Conifers,  Lepidodendnt,  Cordaites,  and  ferns — plants  which 
could  not  have  grown  in  water.  Again,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  some  Pinrwlarim  and  AsterophtfUites,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence 
from  the  coal  measures  of  any  form  of  properly  aquatic  vegetation. 
(7.)  The  occurrence  of  marine  or  brackish-water  animals  in  the  roofs 
of  coal-beds,  or  even  in  the  coal  itself,  affords  no  evidence  of  sub- 
aqueous accumulation,  since  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of 
modem  submarine  forests.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  some  of 
which  are  more  fully  stated  in  the  papers  already  referred  to,  while  I 
admit  that  the  areas  of  coal  accumulation  were  frequently  submerged, 
j;  I  must  maintain  that  the  true  coal  is  a  subaSrial  accumulation  by 
vegetable  growth  on  soils  wet  and  swampy,  it  is  true,  but  not 
submerged.  I  would  add  the  farther  consideration,  already  urged 
elsewhere,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  fossil  forests  associated  with  the  coal, 
the  conditions  of  submergence  and  silting-up  which  have  preserved  the 
trees  as  fossils,  must  have  been  precisely  those  which  were  fatal  to  their 
existence  as  living  plants— a  fact  sufficiently  evident  to  us  in  the  case 
of  modem  submarine  forests,  but  often  overlooked  by  the  framers  of 
theories  of  the  accumulation  of  coal. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  occasional  inequalities  of  the  floors  of  the 
coal-beds,  the  sand  or  gravel  ridges  which  traverse  them,  the  channels 
cut  through  the  coal,  the  occurrence  of  patches  of  sand,  and  the 
insertion  of  wedges  of  such  material  splitting  the  beds,  have  been 
regarded  by  some  able  geologists  as  evidences  of  the  aquatic  origin 
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of  coaL  In  truth,  these  appearances  are  of  constant  occurrence  in 
modem  swamps  and  marshes,  more  especially  near  their  margins,  or 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  ocean-storms  or  river-inun- 
dations. The  lamination  of  the  coal  has  also  been  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  aqueous  deposition ;  but  the  microscope  shows,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  that  this  is  entirely  different  from  ordinary  aqueous  lami- 
nation, and  depends  on  the  superposition  of  successive  generations  of 
more  or  less  decayed  trunks  of  trees  and  beds  of  leaves.  The  lami- 
nation in  the  truly  aqueous  cannels  and  carbonaceous  shales  is  of  a 
very  different  character. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  the  above  summary  I 
have  had  reference  principally  to  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia ;  though  I  believe  that  in  a  general  way 
the  conclusions  stated  will  hold  good  in  other  countries,  as  has  indeed 
been  shown  by  the  admirable  researches  on  this  subject  of  Brongniart, 
Ooeppert,  Newberry,  Binney,  Rogers,  Lesquereuz,  and  others,  whose 
publications  on  this  subject  I  have  read  with  interest,  and  have  tested 
in  their  application  to  the  phenomena  presented  to  me  in  the  coal- 
fields of  Nova  Scotia.  I  may  add,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  phenomena 
of  the  Stigmaria  underclays,  to  which  attention  was  first  directed  by 
Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  furnish  the  key  to  the  whole  question  of  the  origin 
of  coal,  and  that  the  comparisons  of  coal-deposits,  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  with  the  ''cypress-swamps''  of  the  Mississippi,  perfectly 
explain  all  the  more  important  appearances  in  the  coal  formation 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  above  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  some  general 
results  of  the  study  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  which  may  be  useful  as 
introductory  to  their  more  detailed  investigation.  I  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  local  distribution  of  these  rocks  in  Acadia,  and  their 
subdivision  into  areas  more  or  less  distinct 

The  reader  must  understand  that  the  actual  superposition  and 
arrangement  of  all  this  great  thickness  of  beds,  are  ascertained  by  the 
examination  of  coast  and  river  sections,  in  which  portions  of  the  series 
are  seen  tilted  up,  so  that  they  can,  by  proceeding  in  the  direction 
toward  or  from  which  they  incline,  be  seen  to  rest  on  each  other. 
There  is  one  coast  section  in  Nova  Scotia  so  perfect  that  nearly  the 
whole  series  is  exposed  in  it  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
areas  in  which  the  lower  portion  alone  exists,  and  perhaps  never  was 
covered  by  the  upper  portions ;  and  there  are  other  areas  in  which  the 
upper  members  have  covered  up  the  lower,  so  that  they  appear  only 
in  a  few  comparatively  limited  spots. 

The  area  occupied  by  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
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BrunBwick  is  very  extensive;  and  it  is  divided  by  ridges  of  the 
older  metamorphic  rocks  into  portions  which  may  for  convenience 
be  considered  separately.    These  are — 

1.  The  New  Brunswick  Carboniferous  district,  the  largest  in  point 
of  area  in  the  Acadian  provinces. 

2.  The  Cumberland  Carboniferous  district,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Cobequid  Hills,  and  continuous  on  the  north-west  with  the  great 
Carboniferous  area  of  New  Brunswick. 

3.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Minas  Basin  and  Cobequid  Bay, 
and  its  outliers,  including  the  long  band  of  Carboniferous  rocks  extend- 
ing along  the  south  side  of  the  Cobequids,  and  that  reaching  along  the 
valley  of  the  Musquodoboit  River. 

4.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Pictou,  bounded  on  the  south  and 
east  by  metamorphic  hills,  and  connected  on  the  west  with  the  Cum- 
berland district  and  that  last  mentioned. 

5.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Antigonish  county,  bounded  by  two 
spurs  of  the  metamorphic  hills. 

6.  The  narrow  band  of  Carboniferous  rocks  extending  firom  the 
Strait  of  Canseau  westward  through  the  county  of  Guysboro'. 

7.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Richmond  county  and  southern 
Inverness. 

8.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Livemess  and  Victoria  coimties. 

9.  The  Carboniferous  district  of  Cape  Breton  county. 

New  Views  promulgated  by  FrofesBor  Lesley.     Comparison  with  the 

Carboniferous  of  Europe. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  refer  to  points  raised  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  Esq^ 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  Report  on  the  Glace  Bay  Coal-field,*  which 
appear  at  variance  with  the  view  above  given  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Carboniferous  system  in  Nova  Scotia.  As  Mr  Lesley  deservedly 
ranks  high  as  an  authority  in  the  Coal  formation,  and  as  his  views 
on  this  subject,  though  originating,  in  my  opinion,  in  misconception 
and  imperfect  opportunities  for  observation,  were  widely  circulated 
in  the  United  States,  and  were  introduced  into  an  official  Report  in 
Nova  Scotia,  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  them  by  without  notice. 
Professor  Lesley  says: — ^'Sir  William  Logan,  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Professor  Dawson,  and  other  geologists,  who  have  described  the  Coal 
measures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  agree  in  assigning  to 
them  an  almost  incredible  thickness."  He  then  proceeds  to  comparci 
on  lithological  grounds,  the  shales  of  Division  5  of  Logan's  section 
at  the  Joggins,  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Vespertine  (No.  XL) 

*  Prooeedings  of  American  Pfailosophical  Societj,  Philadelphia,  1862. 
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of  Pennsylvania;  and  consequently  would  place  the  Millstone-grit 
and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  and  Lower  Coal  measures 
on  the  parallel  of  the  Devonian  rocks.  Such  a  sweeping  change, 
merely  on  the  ground  of  similarity  of  mineral  character,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  evidence  of  fossils,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  true  Upper 
Devonian  occurring  in  its  proper  place  in  New  Brunswick,  would, 
unless  advocated  by  a  ge<^ogist  of  the  standing  of  Professor  Lesley, 
scarcely  deserve  notice.  In  the  circumstances,  however,  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  send  to  the  Society  in  whose  proceedings  Professor 
Lesley's  paper  appeared,  and  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
Fellow,  the  following  statement  of  objections  to  Professor  Lesley's 
views,  which  I  give  in  full,  with  Professor  Lesley's  rejoinder  and  my 
further  explanations,  because  the  points  involved  are  of  much  import- 
ance and  incidentally  bring  out  several  very  interesting  considerations 
in  regard  to  the  Coal  formation.  Their  importance  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel, 
that  Professor  Lesley's  conclusions  induced  him  to  diminish  by  one 
half  the  thickness  of  the  Coal  formation  of  Cape  Breton,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Mr  Brown,  and  thus  to  ignore  altogether  the  extension  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Sydney  coal-beds  in  rear  of  those  of  Glace  Bay.  I 
have  to  thank  Professor  I^esley  for  the  courtesy  with  which,  as 
Secretary  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  he  attended  to  my  communi- 
cations, and  the  fairness  with  which  he  met  my  objections;  and 
although  I  know  that  he  must  be  (I  hope  I  may  say,  have  been)  in 
error  in  this  point,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  one 
for  whose  geological  acumen  I  entertain  more  respect. 

Note  on  Mr  Lesley/ s  Paper  on  the  Coed  Measures  of  Gape  Breton. 

The  new  facts  and  general  consideraticms  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coal- 
field contained  in  this  paper  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  who 
have  worked  at  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  think  it  my  duty, 
however,  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  statements,  which,  I  think, 
a  larger  collection  of  facts  would  have  induced  Mr.  Lesley  himself 
to  modify.    My  objections  may  be  stated  under  the  following  heads : — 

(1.)  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  institute  minute  comparisons  between  the 
enormously  developed  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  thinner 
contemporary  deposits  of  the  West,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to 
compare  the  great  marine  limestones  of  the  period  at  the  West  with 
the  slender  representatives  of  that  part  of  the  group  to  the  eastward. 

(2.)  There  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  coal  measures  of  Nova 
Scotia  never  mantled  over  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  hUls  of  the 
Province,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  deposited  in  more  or  less  separate 
areas  at  their  sides. 
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(3.)  Any  one  who  has  carefdtly  compared  the  coal  measurea  of  the 
Joggins  with  those  of  Wallace  and  Pictou,  most  he  convmced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  comparing  individoal  heds,  even  at  this  comparatively 
small  distance.  A  fortiori  detailed  comparisons  with  Pennsylvania 
and  more  distant  localities  must  fail. 

(4.)  I  do  not  think  that  any  previous  observer  has  supposed  that 
the  coal  measures  of  Eastern  Cape  Breton  represent  the  whole  of  the 
coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  ^^  Upper  Coal  measures  "  of  my 
papers  on  Nova  Scotia  are  certainly  wanting,  and  probably  the 
Sydney  Coal-field  exhibits  no  beds  higher  than  No.  4  of  Logan's 
Joggins  section. 

(5.)  The  whole  of  the  coal-beds  in  the  Joggins  section  belong  to 
the  Upper  and  Middle  coal  measures^  It  is  quite  incorrect  to  iden- 
tify No.  6  of  Logan's  section  with  the  Lower  Coal  measures.  These 
do  not  occur  at  the  Joggins^  but  are  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  in 
Virginia  and  Southern  Pennsylvania,  at  the  base  of  the  system,  under 
the  marine  limestones.  The  Albert  beds  are  the  equivalents  of  these 
lower  measures,  and  not  of  the  Pictou  coal.  In  my  paper  on  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  coal  measures  (Journal  of  Geological  Society  of 
London,  1858),  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  structure  of  the 
Lower  Coal  measures,  as  shown  at  Horton  Bluff,  and  elsewhere.  The 
term  '*  true  coal  measures,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Lesley,  does  not  mean  in 
my  description  the  Middle  Coal  measures,  but  merely  that  part  of 
them  holding  the  workable  coal-seams. 

(6.)  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  M.  Lesquereux's  applications 
of  the  fossil  flora  to  the  identification  of  coal-seams  in  the  West,  I  am 
prepared  to  state,  as  the  result  of  an  extensive  series  of  observations, 
still  for  the  most  part  unpublished,  that  in  Nova  Scotia  the  flora  is 
identical  throughout  the  whole  enormous  thickness  of  the  Middle  coal  • 
measures,  and  that  the  differences  observable  between  different  seams 
are  attributable  rather  to  difference  of  station  and  conditions,  of 
preservation  than  to  lapse  of  time.     It  is  indeed  true,  as  I  hi^ve 
elsewhere  explained,  that  the  assemblages  of  species  in  the  Lower, 
'Middle,  and  Upper  Coal  measures  may  be  distinguished ;  but  within  ^ 
these  groups  the  differences  are  purely  local,  and  afford  no  means  for-^ 
the  identification  of  beds  in  distant  places. 

(7.)  I  do  not  desire  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  questions  raised  by 
some  American  geologists  as  to  the  extension  of  the  term  Carboniferous 
to  the  Chemung  group ;  but  I  know  as  certain  facts,  that  the  flora  of 
the  Lower  Coal  measures,  under  the  marine  limestones  and  gypsums 
of  Nova  Scotia,  is  wholly  Carboniferous,  and  that  the  flora^  on  which 
alone  I  consider  myself  competent  to  decide,  of  the  Chemung  of  New 
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York,  as  now  understood  by  Professor  Hall  and  others,  and  also  of 
the  groups  in  Pennsylvania,  named  by  Rogers  Vergent  and  Ponent 
(?  IX.  and  X.  of  Mr  Lesley),  is  as  decidedly  Devonian,  and  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Carboniferous  period.* 

For  Mr  Lesley's  ability  as  a  stratigraphical  geologist  I  have  the 
highest  respect;  and  with  reference  to  the  present  subject,  would 
merely  desire  to  point  out  that  he  may  not  have  possessed  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  to  warrant  some  of  his  generalizations,  on  which  in 
the  meantime  I  would,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  desire  geologists 
to  suspend  their  judgment. 

The  following  is  the  rejoinder  of  Professor  Lesley,  omitting  some 
general  discussions  not  important  to  the  subject  in  hand : — 

''  Professor  Dawson's  first  objection  is  a  begging  of  the  very  ques- 
tion, Whether  the  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia  are  'enormously 
developed?'  That,  in  one  little  spot  of  the  earth's  surface  like  Nova 
Scotia,  and  that,  too,  midway  between  the  great  coal  areas  of  America 
and  those  of  Europe,  wherein  the  thickness  of  coal  measures  proper 
ranges  from  2000  to  5000  feet,  if  they  even  attain  the  latter  size,  there 
should  be  an  anomalous  deposit  of  25,000  feet,  is  incredible.  What 
the  great  Bohemian  palseontologist,  by  unerring  instinct,  said  to  us 
after  our  thirty  years'  war  over  the  Taconic  system,  there  must  he  a 
mistake  somewhere,  I  must  repeat  to  those  who  so  'enormously  develop ' 
the  Nova  Scotia  coal  measures.  And  my  intention  in  the  paper  on 
Nova  Scotia  coal  was  only  to  suggest  one  formula  on  which  the  error 
might  be  discussed.  I  distinctly  repudiated  the  safety  of  instituting 
'  minute  comparisons.'  My  comparison  of  the  Cape  Breton  coals  and 
the  column  at  Pittsburg  was  carefully  made  in  the  most  general 
manner,  and  the  resemblance  called  a  coincidence.  But  the  value  of 
the  comparison  remains ;  for  it  affords  a  new  argument  in  favour  of 
iha  family  likeness  of  those  parts  of  the  general  coal  measures  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  which  have  a  right  to  the  specific  title  of '  productive 
coals.'  The  argument  also  remains  good,  that  if  2000  feet  of  coal 
measures  in  Missouri  can  be  recognised  in  2000  feet  of  coal  measures 
in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  very  same 
system  of  beds,  bed  for  bed,  being  demonstrated  first  by  stratigraphy, 
and  then  by  paleontology  (and  such  is  the  fact),  why  not  in  Nova 
Scotia? 

''  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  coal  measures  of  the  British 
Provinces  may  have  been  '  deposited  in  more  or  less  separated  areas 
at  the  sides  of  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  hills,'  as  Professor  Dawson 

*  See  Paper  on  Deronian  Flora  of  Eastern  America,  Jour.  Lond.  GeoL  Soc. 
Norember,  1863. 
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says  (2).  Bat  I  confess  to  a  complete  scepticism  of  the  great  extent 
which  has  been  assigned  to  this  nnconformability  of  the  coal  measures 
upon  the  lower  rocks;  first,  because  most  of  the  Island  of  Gape 
Breton,  and  much  of  the  surface  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
are  confessedly  imstudied  and  almost  unknown;  secondly,  because 
the  incredible  thickness  asugned  to  the  coal  measures  throws  doubt 
upon  the  positions  assigned  to  the  unconformable  horizons ;  thirdly, 
because  the  coal-beds  themselves  stand  almost  vertical  in  many  places 
round  the  shores;  fourthly,  because  the  mountuns  of  Nova  Scotia, 
with  apparently  conformable  Carboniferous  limestones,  have  appar« 
endy  an  Appalachian  structure  and  aspect,  have  suffered  vast  denu* 
dation,  exhibit  cliff  outcrops  and  section  ravines,  and  may  just  as  well 
have  carried  coal  upon  their  original  backs  as  we  can  prove  that  our 
Tussey,  Black  Log,  Nescopec,  Mahoning,  Buffalo,  Tuscarora,  Brush, 
and  other  Silurian  and  Devonian  mountains  did.  There  is  aa  immense 
unconformable  chasm  in  the  column  west  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  and 
the  Catskill  Mountains  over  it  have  no  coal  upon  their  backs ;  but 
the  coal  comes  in  regularly  enough  on  them  at  the  Lehigh  (a  less 
distance  than  from  Sydney  to  St  Peters,  or  from  Pictou  to  Windsor), 
and  the  unconformability  in  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  has 
already  disappeared. 

^'  Professor  Dawson's  fourth  objection  would  be  good,  if  I  had  reaUy 
^  supposed  the  coal  measures  of  eastern  Cape  Breton  to  represent  the 
whole  of  the  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia.'  But  I  only  suggested 
that  they  may  prove  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  system  of  productive 
coal  measures  ;  that  is  alL  Between  the  Mofiongahela  and  the  Ohio, 
our  column  of  productive  coals  is  capped  by  another  of  barren  shales 
and  soft  sandstones  of  unknown  height,  by  one  estimate  3000  feet 
thick ;  and  part  of  this  column  may  represent  the  so-called  Permian 
measures,  which,  in  Kansas,  cap  conformably  the  coal  measures. 
Having  no  knowledge  of  the  fossils,  I  have  no  desire  to  oppose  the 
conclusions  of  Professor  Dawson,  as  to  the  part  of  the  column  of  the 
Joggins  in  which  the  Glace  Bay  coals  apply,  but  hope  that  his  accu- 
rate handling  of  them  will  secure  some  certainty  about  it.  It  was 
the  grouping  of  the  beds,  and  not  the  fossils,  which  I  wished  to 
bring  into  prominent  notice ;  because  the  doctrine  of  isolated  basins, 
when  unfounded  or  overapplied,  is  as  injurious  to  lithological  truth 
as  the  careless  identification  of  surface  aspect  may  at  any  moment 
prove  to  palaeontology.  I  willingly  leave  to  accomplished  palseon* 
tologists  like  Professor  Dawson,  the  discussion  of  the  grand  general- 
ization embodied  in  his  sixth  objection ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
believe  that  it  has  had  its  birth  in  the  doctrine  of  isolated  basins,  and 
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that  the  two  must  stand  or  fiftll  together.  It  also  seems  to  me  to 
involve  radical  inconsistencies;  for  if  I  comprehend  it,  it  asserts  (1.) 
That  the  flora  of  the  whole  coal  measures  (25,000  feet?)  is  identical ; 
that  is,  the  vertical  distribution  of  each  and  all  the  plants  is  complete 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  (2.)  That  nevertheless  there  are  di£ferenoes 
observable  between  dififerent  coal-beds.  (3.)  That  these  are  attributable 
rather  to  difference  of  station  and  conditions  of  preservation  than  to 
lapse  of  time ;  that  is,  if  we  could  take  the  beds,  each  one  in  its  whole 
extent  and  its  fossils  in  their  original  condition,  there  would  be  no 
differences  observable  between  different  seams  after  alL  (4.)  That 
groups  or  assemblages  of  species  in  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
Coal  measures  may  nevertheless  be  distinguished ;  tiiat  is,  while  each 
and  every  species  may  be  found  occasionally  in  all  parts  of  the  column 
from  bottom  to  top,  yet  this  happens  in  such  a  manner  as  to  group 
some  of  them  more  abundantiy,  or  in  certain  peculiar  proportions  in 
the  Lower,  others  in  the  Middle,  and  others  in  the  Upper  portions  of 
it.  (5.)  That,  after  all,  however,  these  groups  are  not  persistent,  but 
differ  at  different  localities,  and  are  as  worthless  as  the  specific  forms 
themselves  for  the  identification  of  a  single  bed  in  more  than  one 
place. — Is  it  possible  that  all  this  has  been  made  out,  or  can  be  made 
out,  except  in  a  country  of  horizontal  coal  measures,  well  opened  for 
study,  where  the  stratification  can  be  established  beforehand,  and  the 
range  of  the  fossils  be  undoubted  ?  " 

With  reference  to  this  rejomder,  as  Professor  Lesley  seemed  to 
have  misapprehended  some  of  the  points  briefly  stated  in  my  first 
letter,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  following  additional  expla- 
nations :— 

^  1.  Dr  Dawson  is  not  aware  tiiat  he  has,  at  any  time,  maintained 
that  tiie  "  coal  measures  proper''  of  Nova  Scotia  are  25,000  feet  in 
thickness.  In  speaking  of  their  enormous  thickness,  he  referred  to  the 
actual  measurements  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  at  the  Joggins,  which  give 
for  the  whole  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  seen  in  that  section,  a  vertical 
thickness  of  15,570  feet,  and  for  the  coal  measures  proper,  or  Middle 
Coal  formation,  a  thickness  of  rather  less  than  10,000  feet  The 
objections  based  by  Mr  Lesley  on  this  supposed  thickness  of  25,000 
feet,  are  therefore  quite  inapplicable  to  the  views  of  Dr  Dawson. 

'^  2.  Dr  Dawson  does  not  admit  the  interpretation  of  his  views  as 
to  the  unity  of  the  coal  flora  given  by  Mr  Lesley.  The  '  inconsistencies ' 
alleged  by  the  latter  depend  in  part  on  the  imaginary  thickness  of 
25,000  feet  attributed  to  the  Middle  Coal  measures.  The  identity  of 
the  flora  throughout  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  and  the  distinctions 
between  this  and  the  assemblages  of  plants  in  the  Lower  and  Upper 
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Coal  fonnation,  admit  of  being  readily  ascertained,  where  good  ex- 
posures exbt,  as  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
my  investigations  on  this  subject  have  extended  over  more  than 
twenty  years,  though  many  of  the  details  ascertained  have  not  yet 
been  published.* 

'^  3.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Carboniferous  system  in  Nova 
Scotia  consists  of  the  following  members : — 

**  (1.)  The  Upper  Coed  Formation. 

'<(2.)  The  Middle  Coal  FormaHon. 

^  (3.)  The  Millstone-grit  SerieSy  represented  in  Nova  Scotia  by  red 
and  gray  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate,  with  a  few  fossil  plants 
and  thin  coal  seams,  not  productive. 

'*  (4.)  The  Carboniferous  Limestoney  with  the  associated  sandstones, 

marls,  gypsum,  etc.,  and  holding  marine  fossils,  recognised  by  all 

palssontologists  who  have  examined  them  as  Carboniferous. 

"  ^5.)  The  Lower  Coal  Measures^  holding  some  but  not  all  of  the 
fossils  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  and  thin  coals,  not  productive ; 

but  differing  both  in  flora  and  fauna  from  the  Upper  Devonian,  which, 

in  New  Brunswick,  they  overlie  unconformably. 

'*  The  principal,  though  not  the  only  point  in  which  Mr  Ledey 
differs  from  Logan,  Lyell,  Brown,  and  Dawson,  is  his  entire  omission 
of  No.  5  of  the  above  series,  and  placing  No.  3  in  its  room,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have,  I  think,  already  made  this  sufficiently  plain  in  the 
fifth  of  my  objections,  already  published ;  but  may  add  here  that  fossils 
as  well  as  stratigraphical  position  establish  the  real  equivalency  of 
No.  5,  and  not  No.  3,  to  the  Lower  Coal  formation,  as  described  by 
Lesquereux  in  America,  and  by  Goeppert  in  Europe;  and  that  it  seems 
strange  that  Mr  Lesley,  while  suggesting  minor  and  more  dubious 
parallelisms,  declines  to  admit  this  identification,  established  by  long 
and  careful  investigations  of  several  competent  observers,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  fossils." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion,  that  the  Carboniferous 
series  in  Nova  Scotia,  though  limited  in  area,  is  of  great  thickness; 
and  that  within  the  limits  of  Acadia  the  strictly  marine  as  weU  as  the 
coal-bearing  portions  of  this  great  group  of  rocks  are  represented  with 
a  completeness  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  coal  area  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  marine  limestones  are  enormously  developed  in  the 
west  at  the  expense  of  the  coal  measures,  and  the  latter  at  the 
expense  of  the  marine  members  in  the  east. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  Lower  Coal  measure  flora  has 

*  Since  pnbltshed-Joiiraal  of  Qeol.  Sodely,  May  1866. 
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been  recognised  by  Lesqueieuz,  who  has  also  marked  out  a  number 
of  interesting  parallelisms  in  the  beds  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation. 
In  Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  marine  limestones 
present  several  important  subdivisions,  and  still  farther  west  there 
appear  to  be  Upper  Carboniferous  marine  beds  graduating  upward 
into  Permian. 

In  England  the  Mountain  Limestone,  the  Millstone-grit,  and  the 
Coal  Formation,  have  been  the  members  usually  recognised,  but 
recently  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  Lower  Coal  measures, 
which  are  also  developed  there ;  and  in  1865,  I  saw  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Geological  Survey  a  small  collection  of  undetermined  plants 
from  these  beds,  perfectly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Lower  Coal 
formation  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  term  Lower  Coal  measures  is,  how- 
ever, in  England  and  Scotland,  usually  applied  to  beds  corresponding 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation  of  the  above  classifi- 
cation. With  regard  to  the  Upper  Coal  formation,  its  equivalent  is 
recognised  in  the  English  and  Scottish  coal-fields  as  the  overiying 
barren  coal  measures,  either  destitute  of  coal  or  with  thin  and  un- 
workable seams,  and  which  in  the  Lancashire  Coal-field  amount  to 
nearly  2000  feet  in  thickness.  In  Lancashire  these  beds  are  very 
similar  to  the  corresponding  series  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  Scottish 
coal-fields  they  contain  marine  Umestones, — ^a  circumstance  which 
occurs  in  one  instance  in  Nova  Scotia.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  proper  working  out  of  the  distinction  in  the 
flora  of  the  members  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  the  study  of  fossil 
plants  of  the  coal  having  been  much  neglected  by  geologists. 

In  Germany,  where  the  subject  of  the  coal  flora  has  received 
greater  attention,  the  subdivisions  have  been  more  fuUy  worked  out ; 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  remarks  by 
Professor  Geinitz  of  Dresden,  from  a  review  of  my  paper  on  the  '*  Con- 
ditions of  Accumulation  of  Coal,"  in  the  "  Isis,"  1866 : — 

^  In  comparing  the  distribution  of  this  flora  with  that  in  the  various 
zones  of  the  Carboniferous  of  Europe,  it  is  first  of  all  a  surprising 
fact,  that  there  also  the  zone  of  the  Lower  Coal  formation  must  be  de- 
ngnated,  as  in  Europe,  the  Lycopodiaceous  zone,  since  Lepidodendron 
eorrugatum  is  the  most  remarkable  and  predominant  plant  in  it  But 
this  species  approaches  so  closely  the  Lycopodites  polyphyUus^  Rom. 
sp.  (Geinitz,  Flora  of  the  Hainichen,  Ebersdorf  Basin),  that  both  of 
them  might  be  considered  as  identical,  whilst  Lep,  tetragonum  St. 
(Gein.,  etc.),  and  Knorria  imbriccUa  St.  (Gein.,  etc.),  which  we  must 
still  continue  to  regard  as  an  independent  plant,  are  likewise  quite 
characteristic  of  the  oldest  Coal  formation  or  culm  of  Europe.    The 
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Cyclopteris  AcadicOj  Daws.,  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures  of  North 
America,  also  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Gychpteris  tenuifolioj 
Odpp.y  in  the  German  culm. 

"  The  predominance  of  the  SigtUaria  and  Stigmaria  in  the  Middle 
Goal  formation,  proves  the  identity  of  this  zone  with  our  European 
zone  of  SigiUaria ;  and  the  analogy  with  the  flora  of  the  principal 
beds  of  coal  of  England  and  Ireland  is  particulary  striking,  especially 
through  the  great  extension  of  the  Alethopteris  lonckiticaj  which  is 
never  wanting  there. 

^  When,  finally,  Dawson  sets  forth  in  a  prominent  manner,  that  in 
the  uppermost  division  of  Sir  W.  Logan's  section  of  the  South 
Joggins,  which  corresponds  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper  Coal 
formation,  trunks  of  conifers  and  Calamites,  CcU,  Stickoviij  etc.,  and  (7. 
qpproximatusj  by  the  side  of  Aspidiaria^  etc.,  are  the  fossils  most 
frequently  to  be  met  with,  we  are  enabled  to  place  this  zone  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  zone  oiCaiamiies^  or  the  third  band  of  vegetation 
in  Germany. 

*'  Thus  the  succession  in  the  flora  of  the  Coal  formation,  as.  we 
have  ascertained  it  for  Europe,  appears  to  have  been  established  for 
America  also  by  Dr  Dawson's  profound  investigations,  and  they  will 
probably  soon  be  followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  the 
two  upper  zones, — the  ^'Annularia^  and  'Fern'  zones." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Professor  Geinitz  anticipates  the  separation 
of  two  additional  zones  in  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  Of  these  I 
have  as  yet  no  distinct  evidence,  and  the  paucity  of  fossils  in  these 
Upper  rocks  may  render  it  difficult  to  make  such  distinctions.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  Annulana  gcUioides,  Cordaites  simplex,  and 
several  ferns,  as  Peeopteris  arboreseena  and  Alethopteris  nervosa,  are 
characteristic  of  some  of  the  newest  beds  known  to  me  in  the  coal- 
field of  Pictou* 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM— (7on<tnfi«<2. 

CARBONIFEROUS  DISTRICT  OF  CUMBERLAND SECTION   AT  THE 

SOUTH   JOGOIM8. 

Though  the  great  triangalar  area  of  Carboniferous  rocks  in  eastern 
New  Brunswick  is  the  largest  in  Acadia,  it  does  not  present  such 
admirable  facilities  for  the  study  of  these  rocks  as  those  afforded  by 
the  coast  sections  in  Western  Cumberland;  we  shall  therefore  first 
study  these  with  some  minuteness,  as  typical  of  the  whole  Acadian 
Carboniferous  districts,  and  afterwards  notice  the  larger  New  Bruns- 
wick area. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cumberland  Carboniferous  area  hare  a  general 
trough-shaped  arrangement,  which  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
at  least  appears  to  be  very  regular.  (See  General  Section.)  On  the 
south  side,  all  along  the  base  of  the  Cobequids,  we  find  conglomerates 
and  other  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  dipping  to  the  north,  and  forming 
the  southern  edge  of  the  trough.  Resting  on  these  are  the  beds  of 
the  Coal  formation,  still  dipping  to  the  northward.  Toward  the  centre 
of  the  county,  we  find  the  rocks  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  slightly 
inclined  and  finally  dipping  to  the  south,  to  form  part  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  trough.  Proceeding  onward,  we  find  the  repetition  of  the 
Older  Coal  formation  and  Lower  Carboniferous  series  with  southerly  dips. 
The  latter  extends  into  New  Brunswick,  where  it  turns  over  and  dips 
to  the  northward,  underlying  the  great  Carboniferous  plain  of  that  pro- 
vince. In  crossing  the  county  of  Cumberland,  this  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  beds  is  evidenced  by  the  long  parallel  ridges  that  cross 
the  countiy  from  east  to  west,  and  which  are  produced  by  the  out- 
cropping edges  of  beds  of  firm  sandstone,  which  have  resisted  wasting 
agencies  better  than  the  softer  beds  that  occur  between  them.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  that  in 
the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  Cumberland  trough  there  are 
subordinate  undulations  which  prevent  the  coal-beds  from  running 
continuously  across  the  country,  and  that  in  some  places  the  Coal  forma- 
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tion  seems  to  abut  against  the  older  rocks  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  On  the  western 
coast  of  the  county,  the  cliffs  fronting  Chiegnecto  Bay  and  Cumber- 
land Basin,  and  which  have  been  cut  and  are  kept  clean  and  fresh  by 
the  same  agencies  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  treating  of  the 
Trap  and  New  Red  Sandstone  coasts,  furnish  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete section  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  and  on  this  account  I  shall  commence  with  its 
description,  as  affording  the  best  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the 
more  obscure  and  complicated  parts  of  the  formation. 

This  remarkable  section,  now  well  known  to  geologists  as  the  South 
Joggins  section,  extends  across  almost  the  whole  north  side  of  the 
Cumberland  trough,  and  exhibits  its  beds  in  a  continuous  series,  dip- 
ping S.  25*"  W.  at  an  angle  of  19*" ;  so  that  in  proceeding  along  the 
coast  from  north  to  south,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  we  con- 
stantly find  newer  and  newer  beds ;  and  these  may  be  seen  both  in  a 
bold  cliff  and  in  a  clean  shore,  which  at  low  tide  extends  to  a  distance 
of  200  yards  from  its  base.  We  thus  see  a  series  of  beds  amounting 
to  more  than  14,000  feet  in  vertical  thickness,  and  extending  from  the 
marine  limestones  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  to  the  top  of  the 
Coal  formation.  In  the  cliff  and  on  the  beach,  more  than  seventy  seams 
of  coal  may  be  seen,  with  their  roof- shales  and  underclays,  and  erect  /  ^ 
plants  appear  at  as  many  distinct  levels ;  while  the  action  of  the  waves 
and  of  thetide)  which  rises  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  prevents  the 
collection  of  debris  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  continually  exposes  new 
and  fresh  surfaces  of  rock. 

In  describing  this  section,  I  shall  take  as  guides  Sir  W.  E.  Logan's 
elaborate  section  of  the  whole  coast,  including  14,570  feet  1 1  inches 
of  vertical  thickness,  and  a  re-examination  of  2800  feet  of  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  section  made  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  the 
writer  in  1852  and  1853,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  for  the  latter  year,  with  additional  facts 
ascertained  by  myself  in  subsequent  visits,  and  many  of  which  have 
been  published  in  my  more  recent  papers.  I  shall  proceed  in  the 
ascending  order,  or  from  the  older  to  the  newer  beds,  and  shall  inter- 
pret each  new  appearance  as  it  occurs.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  give  to 
the  attentive  reader  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  structure  and  mode  of 
formation  of  a  coal-field  than  he  could  obtain  in  any  other  way,  except 
by  an  examination  of  the  actual  coast  section  described* 

The  oldest  beds  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  do  not  appear  in 
the  coast  section,  but  may  be  studied  at  Napan  River  and  other  places 
near  Amherst    They  consist  of  sandstones  and  marly  clays,  including 
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thick  beds  of  limestone  and  gypsum.  The  mode  of  formation  of  this 
last  lock  I  shall  not  now  notice,  as  better  opportunities  will  occur 
hereafter.  Respecting  the  limestones,  I  may  remark  that  they  are 
marine  deposits,  formed  in  an  open  sea  tenanted  by  various  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  etc.,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist  in  the  limestone.  They 
are  principally  bivalves  of  a  family  (the  Brachiopoda)  once  very  abun- 
dant, but  in  the  modem  world  represented  by  very  few  species ;  and 
the  most  abundant  shell  of  this  kind  in  these  limestones  is  the  iVo- 
ductus  Coroj  a  finely  striated  species,  having  one  valve  very  convex 
externally,  and  the  other  very  concave.  It  is  found  in  rocks  of  the 
same  age  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  also  a  nautilus,  nearly  resembling 
in  form  the  nautilus  of  recent  tropical  seas,  but  smaller  in  size ;  and 
there  are  numerous  fragments  of  CrinoidSy  a  tribe  of  creatures  allied  to 
modem  star-fishes,  but  furnished  with  a  stem  by  which  they  were 
attached  to  the  bottom,  while  their  radiatmg  arms  extended  on  all  sides 
in  quest  of  prey.  These  limestones  must  have  been  formed  in  a  sea 
whose  waves  lashed  the  slopes  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains  and  ground 
up  the  pebbles  of  old  rocks  which  now  form  conglomerates  on  their 
flanks,  while  beds  of  shells  were  accumulating  in  its  more  quiet  depths. 
Its  northern  boundary  may  have  been  the  Silurian  and  metamorphic 
rocks  of  Lower  Canada  and  Labrador. 

The  limestones  above  described  dip  to  the  southward ;  and  if  we 
proceed  across  the  country  in  the  direction  of  their  strike,  we  find  them 
again  with  the  same  fossils  on  the  Hebert  River  near  Minudie ;  and  in 
the  opposite  or  eastern  direction,  at  several  places  nearly  in  a  line 
between  the  Napan  and  Pugwash  Harbour  on  the  shore  of  Northumber- 
land Strait,  where  the  limestone  with  its  characteristic  marine  fossils  is 
largely  developed.  Leaving  in  the  meantime  the  rocks  that  lie  to  the 
northward/  of  and  under  this  limestone,  we  may  take  that  part  of  it 
which  appears  near  Minudie  as  the  base  of  the  Joggins  section.  Fol- 
lowing its  direction  across  from  Hebert  River  to  the  Joggins  coast,  we 
find  there  that  it  is  overlaid  conformably  by  a  great  series  of  sandstones 
and  shales,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  just  as  we  should 
see  them  if  walking  along  the  coast ;  and  if  this  process  should  seem  at 
all  tedious  to  the  reader,  I  beg  him  to  remember  that  this  finely 
exposed  series  of  beds  furnishes  the  key  which  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  whole  stmcture  of  the  Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick ;  and  further,  that  this  key  to  facts  so  important  both 
in  geology  and  in  reference  to  the  economical  value  of  the  coal-fields, 
is  now  for  the  first  time  brought  in  a  complete  form  before  the  general 
reader. 

Commencing  at  Seaman's  Brook  in  Mill  Cove,  and  taking  Logan's 
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carefully  detailed  section  as  our  guide,  we  see  in  the  low  cliflPand  in  the 
shore-reefs  beds  of  reddish  and  gray  sandstone,  alternating  with  red- 
dish shales  or  beds  of  hardened  and  laminated  clay.  In  a  few  places 
we  find  among  these  beds  layers  of  gypsum  and  of  a  coarse  sandy 
limestone.  In  several  of  the  gray  beds  there  are  fragments  of  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees,  converted  into  coal,  and  resembling,  what  they 
certainly  once  were,  drift  trees  embedded  in  sand-banks.  Associ- 
ated with  these  remains,  we  find  in  four  of  the  beds  small  quantities 
of  the  gray  sulphuret  and  green  carbonate  of  copper,  minerals  intro- 
duced into  these  beds  by  waters  holding  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution, 
which  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  fossil  wood  has  deoxidized,  and 
thereby  caused  its  deposition.  Such  appearances  are  not  infrequent  in 
beds  containing  fossil  plants,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  found  to 
afford  sufficient  quantities  of  copper  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  I 
may  also  remark  here,  in  connexion  with  the  occurrence  of  fossil  plants 
in  gray  rather  than  in  red  beds,  that  in  the  coal  formation,  as  in  the 
modem  marshes  and  peat-bogs  already  described,  the  presence  of 
vegetable  matter  has  often  destroyed  the  red  colour  of  beds  tinged  with 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  hence  the  fossils  are  in  some  sense  the  cause  of 
the  gray  colour  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found.  Beds  of  the 
kinds  just  described  occupy  the  shore  to  a  distance  equal  to  2308 
feet,  as  ascertained  by  the  carefdl  measurements  of  each  bed  made  by  Sir 
W.  £.  Logan.  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  as  these  beds  dip  to  the 
south-west,  we  are  constantly  proceeding  from  older  to  newer  beds. 

In  the  succeeding  3240  feet  of  beds  we  find  a  similar  series,  with 
some  additional  features  indicating  our  approach  to  the  great  masses 
of  fossil  vegetables  entombed  in  the  true  coal  measures  which  overlie 
them.  There  are  here  nine  seams  of  coal,  all  very  thin,  their  total 
thickness  being  only  ten  inches ;  and  under  each  seam  we  observe  a 
bed  of  clay  or  crumbling  argillaceous  sandstone,  with  remains  of  roots 
belonging  to  plants  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  which  had  much  to 
do  with  the  accumulation  of  the  coal.  We  find  also  in  this  thick 
series  of  sandstones  and  shales  several  bands  of  hard  black  limestone, 
yielding  a  bituminous  and  almost  animal  smell  when  rubbed  or  struck, 
and  containing  abundance  of  little  diamond-shaped  plates  with  smooth 
and  polished  surfaces,  which,  if  we  are  acquainted  with  the  animals  of 
the  Coal  period,  we  recognise  as  the  scales  of  a  singular  tribe  of  fish, 
the  Ganoids,  of  which  numerous  species  abounded  in  the  Carboniferous 
period,  but  which  are  now  represented  in  America  only  by  the  bony 
pikes  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  a  few  other  fresh- water  fishes.  There 
is  also  in  this  part  of  the  section  a  far  greater  prevalence  of  gray  sand- 
stones than  in  the  part  previously  noticed,  and  in  these  gray  sandstones 

L 
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are  immenfle  quantities  of  fossil  plants,  most  of  them  trunks  of  trees 
confusedly  intermingled  and  flattened  more  or  less  bj  pressure ;  others 
long  cylindrical  reed-like  stems  {CcUamiUs)^  or  immense  creeping  roots 
dotted  all  over  with  pits  ficom  which  their  rootlets  sprang  {StigmaruB). 
In  most  of  these  fossils  the  bark  is  converted  into  hard  shining  coal, 
but  the  wood  has  decayed  away,  and  the  hollow  cavity  left  within  the 
bark,  has  been  filled  with  sand  now  hardened  into  stone  like  that 
without  This  is  a  distinct  process  from  petri£Etction  properly  so 
called,  in  which  the  minute  cells  of  the  wood  become  so  filled  with 
mineral  matter  that  the  minutest  parts  of  the  structure  are  preserved. 
6ome  of  the  gray  sandstones  of  this  part  of  the  section  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  in  them  are  the  most  important  quarries  of  the  Joggins 
grindstones,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
These  grindstones  have  been  formed  firom  beds  of  sand  deposited  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  grains  are  of  nearly  uniform  fineness,  and  they 
have  been  cemented  together  with  just  sufficient  firmness  to  give 
cohesion  to  the  stone,  and  yet  to  permit  its  particles  to  be  gradually 
rubbed  off  by  the  contact  of  steeL  A  piece  of  grindstone  may 
appear  to  be  a  very  simple  matter,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  rocks  are 
so  constituted  as  perfectly  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  and  hence  the 
great  demand  for  the  Joggins  stone. 

This  part  of  the  section  suggests  many  interesting  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  formation  of  some  of  its  beds,  but  I  postpone  these 
till  we  arrive  at  those  portions  which  show  coal  measures,  properly  so 
called,  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  find  that  the  strata  last  described 
are  overlaid  by  a  series  amoimting  to  2082  feet  in  vertical  thickness, 
and  differing  firom  the  last  group  of  beds  in  containing  fewer  gray 
sandstones,  no  coal-seams  or  bituminous  limestones,  and  comparatively 
few  fossil  plants,  and  these  but  imperfectly  preserved.  This  series, 
then,  consists  in  great  part  of  reddish  shales  and  reddish  and  gray 
sandstones.  These,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  rocks  com- 
posing the  part  of  the  section  we  have  examined,  must  originally  have 
consisted  of  beds  of  reddish  sand  and  mud,  spread  over  the  bed  of  that 
ancient  Carboniferous  sea  once  tenanted  by  the  shells  of  the  Napan 
limestone,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  layers  of  mud  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

We  have  now,  after  passing  over  beds  amounting  altogether  to  the 
enormous  thickness  of  7636  feet,  reached  the  commencement  of  the 
true  coal  measures,  or  that  part  of  the  section  which  was  examined  in 
detail  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  the  writer  in  1852  and  1853.  Owing 
to  the  comparative  softness  of  the  rocks  of  the  last  group  described, 
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they  have  in  many  places  been  worn  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
beach,  so  that  they  cannot  be  very  distinctly  observed.  Fortunately, 
however,  just  where  the  section  becomes  most  interesting,  the  beds 
rise  into  a  high  cliff;  and  every  one  can  be  measured,  and  its  mineral 
character  and  fossil  contents  observed,  by  any  person  who  is  content 
to  labour  diligently,  and  who  is  not  too  apprehensive  that  he  may  be 
buried  under  the  falling  cUffs,  which,  especially  in  the  spring  and  in 
stormy  weather,  often  send  down  very  threatening  showers  of  stones, 
and  sometimes  terrible  landslips.  This  portion  of  the  section,  then,  I 
shall  give  in  detail,  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  the  world  of  that 
wonderful  series  of  fossiliferous  beds  constituting  the  great  coal 
measures  of  the  Carboniferous  period ;  but  before  doing  so  we  may 
complete  this  general  view  of  the  coast  section. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  from  the  Joggins  Mines,  we  find,  toward 
Ragged  Reef,  coal  measures  still  exposed,  but  with  fewer  and  thinner 
beds  of  coal.  At  Ragged  Reef  there  are  again  very  important  and 
valuable  beds  of  grindstone.  Beyond  this  all  the  way  to  Shoulie 
River,  the  coast  shows  sandstones  and  shales  belonging  to  the  Upper 
Coal  Formation.  In  this  we  no  longer  find  beds  of  coal ;  red  sandstones 
and  shales  become  more  abundant,  and  the  gray  sandstones  become 
coarse  and  pebbly,  holding  rounded  fragments  of  quartz  and  syenite 
similar  to  that  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  Fossils  are  not  abundant ; 
but  CalamiteSy  Stigmaria,  Lepidodendroj  and  large  petrified  trunks 
of  the  pine  trees  of  the  coal  formation,  still  appear.  The  general 
aspect  of  these  beds  is,  to  a  great  extent,  similar  to  that  of  the  Mill- 
stonegrit  series,  and  this  upper  mass  of  barren  coal  measures  may 
perhaps  be  defined  to  be  the  weight  laid  upon  the  coals  to  press  them 
into  tiie  required  consistency.  The  whole  coal  formation  and  its 
accompaniments  may  thus  be  compared  to  a  huge  botanical  drying 
press.  The  millstone-grit  is  the  lower  board ;  the  true  coal  measures 
represent  the  plants  laid  out  between  leaves  of  clay  and  sand  instead 
of  paper,  and  the  Upper  Coal  Formation  is  the  upper  board  and  weight 

Toward  Shoulie  River  the  dip  of  the  beds  diminishes  to  5°,  and 
beyond  this  little  stream,  which  seems  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
synclinal,  the  dips  change  to  N.E.  (North  10''  £.  was  observed  on  the 
bank  of  the  river),  and  the  beds  are  repeated  with  these  north-easterly 
dips,  until  at  Apple  River  they  finally  rest  against  those  old  rocks  of 
Cape  Chiegnecto,  which  form  the  limit  of  the  Cumberland  trough  in 
this  direction.  I  have  not  visited  Apple  River ;  but  from  Mr  Donald 
Fraser,  an  explorer  who  visited  this  place  under  my  direction,  I  learn 
that  at  MiU  Brook,  south-east  of  Apple  River,  there  is  a  bed  of  coal 
one  inch  in  thickness,  and  dipping  to  the  north  at  a  small  angle.     It 
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is  associated  with  coarse  sandstones  and  conglomerate,  and  probably 
belongs  to  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  or  Millstone-grit  series,  the  marine 
limestones  being  apparently  absent.  At  least  this  is  the  interpretation 
I  should  be  inclined  to  put  upon  the  appearances,  in  connexion  with 
the  fact  that  along  the  north  side  of  the  Gobequids  the  marine  Lower 
Carboniferous  is  either  absent  or  overlapped  by  the  higher  members 
of  the  series  in  all  the  localities  which  I  have  explored.  ^ 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  gave  in  detail  the  thickness  of 
2819  feet  explored  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  myself  in  1852,  omitting 
the  rest.  I  think  it  better  m  the  present  edition  to  give  a  condensed 
view  of  the  whole,  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  constitution  and 
accompaniments  of  the  beds  of  coal,  and  adopting  the  numbers  and 
divisions  both  of  the  general  section  of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan  and  of  that 
contained  in  my  paper  on  the  South  Joggins  already  referred  to,  and 
in  a  more  recent  paper  on  the  ''  Conditions  of  Accumulation  of  Coal.'' 
In  excuse  for  occupying  so  much  space  with  such  details,  I  may  plead 
that  this  list  presents  perhaps  the  most  minute  anatomy  of  a  coal- 
field ever  given  to  the  public;  and  that  the  reader  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  examine  it  with  care,  will  thereby  obtain  a  very  accurate 
conception  of  the  arrangement  and  accompaniments  of  beds  of  coal, 
and  also  of  their  probable  mode  of  accumulation.  The  fossil  plants 
and  animals  referred  to  are  described  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
fossils. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  sectional  view  the  order  is  descendingj 
or  the  reverse  of  that  followed  in  the  above  general  sketch. 

Sectional  View  of  the  Carboniferous  Bocks  exposed  in  the  Coast  of 
the  South  Joggins,  Cumberland  {order  descending). 

The  "  Divisions  "  and  the  numbers  attached  to  the  several  beds  of 
coal  or  "  Coal  groups  "  are  those  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan's  section  of  1845. 
The  numbers  of  ^^  Subdivisions  *'  in  Roman  numerals  are  those  of  the 
author's  section  of  1852. 

Division  1. 

This  extends  along  the  coast  from  Shoulie  River  to  the  vicinity  of 
Ragged  Reef,  bemg  nearly  horizontal  at  the  former  place  and  gradually 
assuming  a  decided  south-west  dip  towards  the  latter.  It  is  1617 
feet  in  vertical  thickness,  and  constitutes  the  upper  part  of  the  '^  Upper 
Coal  Formation."  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  great  synclinal  of  the 
western  part  of  the  Cumberland  coal  area,  and  represents  the  newest 
beds  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  rocks  are  thick-bedded  white  and  gray  sandstones,  passing  in 
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some  places  into  conglomerates  with  quartz  pebbles,  and  interstratified 
with  reddish  and  chocolate  shales.     The  sandstones  predominate. 

Fossils  are  not  numerous  in  these  beds.  Those  found  are  Dadoxy- 
Ion  materiariumj  of  which  there  are  many  drifted  trunks  in  the  sand- 
stones, in  a  blackened  and  calcified  condition,  Catamites  8uckoviij  C. 
Cisttif  CcUamodendron  approximatum^  Lepidodendron  undvlatunif 
Lepidophloios  panmSj  and  Stigmaria  ficoides.  As  in  the  Upper  Coal 
Formation  of  Pictou,  trunks  of  Conifers  and  Calamites  are  the  most 
abundant  fossils. 

Division  2. 

This  occurs  at  Ragged  Reef  and  its  vicinity.  Its  thickness  is  650 
feet.     It  constitutes  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Coal  Formation. 

The  rocks  are  white  and  gray  sandstones  with  occasional  reddish 
beds,  and  red  and  gray  shales.  The  sandstones  and  shales  are  nearly 
in  equal  proportions.  Underclays,  or  soils  supporting  erect  plants, 
probably  SigtUariaij  occur  at  two  levels. 

Fossils  are  not  numerous.  Those  collected  were  Sigillaria  scuteUata 
and  Stigmaria  Jlcoides,  Calamites  Suckovii,  Sphenopteris  hymenophyl- 
loidesj  Alethopteris  UmcMticOj  Cychpteris  heterophyUa[t\  Beinertia 
Oceppertij  and  portions  of  the  strobiles  of  two  species  of  Lepidophloios, 
namely,  Lepidophyllum  lanceolatum  and  L.  trinerve. 

Division  3. 

This  extends  in  descending  order  from  the  vicinity  of  Ragged  Reef 
to  M^Caim's  Brook.  Its  thickness  is  2134  feet.  It  includes  the 
upper  part  of  the  ''  Middle  Coal  Formation^''  and  is  perhaps  equivalent, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
the  Upper  Coal  Formation  of  American  authors. 

It  includes  1009  feet  of  sandstone,  almost  all  of  which  is  gray,  and 
912  feet  of  gray  and  reddish  shale  and  clay.  It  contains  22  beds  of 
coalf  all  of  small  thickness,  and  most  of  them  of  coarse  quality. 
Below,  I  give  each  bed  of  coal  in  detail,  with  its  roof  and  floor  and 
its  fossils ;  and  the  intervening  mechanical  beds  in  brackets.  The 
thickness  of  the  roofis  and  floors  b  included  in  that  stated  for  the 
intervening  beds. 

ft  In. 
(Carbonaceoiis  shale,  gray  nnderstone,  with  Stigmaria 

and  gray  shale) 7    0 

(  Gray  argillaoeoiui  shale. 

Coal-gronpl -iCodl.lmch 0    1 

(  Gray  argillaceous  Trnderclaj,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  holds  abundance  of  Alethopteris  lonehitica.    The 
coal  is  coarse  and  earthy,   with  much  epidermal  and  bast 
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tissue,*  vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  and  impressions  of  SigiUaria 
and  Cordaites-  It  is  a  compressed  vegetable  soil  or  dirt-bed, 
resting  on  an  argillaceous  subsoil  with  rootlets  of  Stigmaricu 

ft.    in. 
(Gray^  and  reddish  sandstones  and  gray  and  red  shales 

with  ironstone  nodules) 281     6 

1  Reddish  arffiUaoeous  shale. 
Coalf  1  iu<m       .        .        .     "k 
Carbonaceous  shale,  4  inches    >     .  .        .06 

Coal,  1  inch        .        .        .     ) 
Reddish  underday,  SUgmaria. 

The  coal  is  coarse,  earthy,  and  shaly.     It  contains  Cordaites, 
fern  stipes,  and  bast  tissue. 


(Reddish  shale  and  gray  sandstone,  the  latter  seen 
in  the  cliff  to  thin  out  and  give  place  to  reddish 

shale) 53    9 

{  Gray  sandstone. 

Coal-group  3 •<  Cba«,  1  inch 0    1 

(^Gray  and  reddish  sandy  understone,  Sligmaria, 

The  coal  is  coarse  and  shaly.  No  fossils  were  observed, 
except  stumps  and  rootlets  of  Stigmaria  in  the  underclay. 

(Reddish  gray  shale  and  gray  sandstone)  .60 

(  Reddish  gray  shale. 

Coal-group  4 •<  Coa2,  2  inches 0    2 

(^Gray  and  reddish  argillaceous  underclay,  Sligmaria, 

The  coal  is  coarse  and  earthy.  No  fossils  were  observed, 
except  Stigmaria  rootlets  in  the  underclay.  This  and  the  last 
coal  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  fossil  vegetable  soils  or  dirt- 
beds. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  gray  and  reddish  shale.    One 

underdav,  and  erect  CalamUes  in  the  lowest  bed)  239    6 
{  Gray  arp^lUaceous  shale. 

Coal-group  5 -<  Cool,  2  inches 0    2 

(Gray  argiUo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  coal  is  filled  with  leaves  of  Cardaites  barassifoUoj  divid- 
ing it  into  thin  papery  layers.  The  underclay  has  many  large 
branching  roots  of  Stigmaria, 


(Gray  shale  and  sandstone) 19    0 

{  Gray  arenaceous  shale. 

Coal-group  6 -l  Cod,  3  inches 0    3 

(^Gray  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  coal  is  composed  of  flattened  bark  of  Sigillarioj  of  which 
there  are  many  layers  in  the  thickness  of  the  bed.  The  species 
are  not  distinguishable. 

*  For  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of  these  and  other  structures  in  the  coal,  see 
chapter  on  "  Plants  of  the  Coal  Formation." 
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Ck)al-group7 


(Gra^  sandBtone  and  shale.     One  nnderolay  with     ft*  in. 

Sttgmaria) 12    6 

r  Qiay  arf^illaceoiXB  shale. 
Com,  1  inch. 

Qrsy  arfpllaceous  onderclay,  SUgmarioy  1  ft  6  in. 
Coaly  2  inches. 
Qray  araiUaoeoas  nnderolay,  SUgmariOy  4  inches. 

Codi,  1  inch 2    2 

^  Gray  argillaceons  nnderolay,  Stigmaria. 

This  is  an  alternation  of  thin  coarse  coals  or  fossil  vegetable 
soils  with  SUgmaria  subsoils.  The  roof-shale  contains  erect 
Ckdamites,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  last  vegetation  which 
grew  on  the  surface  of  the  upper  coal. 

(Gray  and  reddish  sandstones  and  shales)  .    73    0 

{  Red  and  gray  shale. 

Coal-gronp8 -^  CboZ,  1  inch 0    1 

(^Gray  hard  underclay,  StigmaricL 

This  coal  contams  flattened  trunks  of  SigiUaria  8cutdlata^ 
or  an  allied  species,  and  of  other  SigillaricB,  also  abundance  of 
vascular  bundles  of  ferns  and  portions  of  epidermal  tissues  of 
different  plants. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  red  and  gray  shales.    SHgmana 
in  the  npper  bed,  and  prostrate  SigiUaria  and 
Cordaites  m  some  of  the  sandstones  and  shales)   .  490    0 
{  Gray  ar  j^iUaceons  shale,  ironstone  nodnles. 

Coal-group  9 -(  CSooi,  8  inches 0    3 

(^  Argillo-arenaceons  nnderolay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  of  this  coal  holds  prostrate  SigiUaricB  of  three  species 
and  Cordaites  barassifoUa.  The  coal  is  hard  and  shining,  with 
impressions  of  flattened  SigiUaricB,  also  of  Cordaites^  Asterophyl- 
litesj  CearpoUteSj  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 


Goal-gronp  10. 


(Underclay  and  reddish  gray  shale) 
^  Reddish  gray  shale. 

Coal  and  coaly  shale,  8  inches. 

Gray  argillaceous  nnderolay,  nodnles  of  ironstone, 
and  jStgmaria,  2  feet. 

CocU^  stony  and  compact,  2  inches  .... 

Gray  argiUaceoos  nnderolay,  Stigmaria. 

The  roof-shale  has  obscure  impressions  of  plants,  apparently 
petioles  of  ferns.  The  upper  coal  is  thinly  laminated  and  full 
of  leaves  of  Cordaites  and  ferns,  among  which  is  Alethopteris 
lonckitica.  The  lower  coal  is  compact,  resembling  cannel,  and 
has  many  vascular  bundles  of  ferns.  It  seems  to  be  composed 
of  herbaceous  matter  macerated  in  water  and  mixed  with  mud. 


6    0 


2  10 


Ooal-gronp  11. 


■! 


(Gray  sandstone  and  shale  with  nodules  of  ironstone)    23    0 
Gray  argillaceons  shale. 

Coal,  shaly,  3  inches 0    8 

(^  Aronaceons  underclay,  Stigmaria. 
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An  erect  ribbed  SigiUaria  appears  in  the  roof-shale.  The 
coal  contains  many  flattened  SigiUaricB,  also  TrigonocarpcL^ 
CordaiteSj  and  yascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

ft.  in. 
(Arenaceous  nnderstone  with  ironstone  nodules  and 

Stigmaria^  and  carbonaoeoos  shale)  .79 

(  CurlionaceoaB  shale. 

Ck)al-gToap  12 i  CoaL^  2  inches 0    2 

(  Argillaceoas  nndeiclay,  ironstone,  and  SUgmaria. 

This  coal  is  hard  and  laminated,  with  many  yascular  bundles 
of  ferns  upon  its  surfaces. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  gray  argillaoeoos  shale)  .        .12    0 
C  Gray  arj^laceous  shale. 

Goal-group  13 •<  Coaly  7  inches 0    7 

(  Gray  argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  SUgmaria. 

The  roof  contains  erect  stumps,  not  distinctly  marked. 
The  coal  has  indications  of  bark  of  SiffUlarta,  and  is  hard  and 
shining,  with  a  coarse  earthy  layer  in  the  middle. 

(Gray  shale) 7    0 

'  Gray  shale,  as  aboye. 
Cody  4  inches. 
n^»i  .^^^^  tA  Gray  argillo-arenaoeous  underday,  ironstone,  and 

^^•«~"P  ^^ ]      digmlriay  1  foot  6  inches.        ^ 

Coaly  2  inches 2    0 

^  Gray  argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  taidStigmaria, 

The  upper  coal  has  impressions  of  bark  of  trees  and  Cor- 
daiieSf  especially  in  its  upper  part 

(Gray  and  reddish  shale  and  gray  sandstone,  with 

Stigmarian  soils  at  two  leyels)      .        .        •        •    52    0 
'  Gray  shale. 

Garlonaeeous  BhaUy  2  inches. 

Argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone, andiSft^fnana,  1  ft. 

Coaly  1  inch IS 

^  Argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  SHgmaria. 

The  upper  shaly  bed  is  a  coal  interlaminated  with  shale, 

which  enables  the  nature  of  the  coaly  matter  to  be  ascertained. 

It  contains  flattened  SigiUaria  of  seyeral  species,  Catamites, 

Cardaites,   Cyperites,  leayes  of  SigiUariOj  and  LepidopkyUa, 

The  clay  parting  is  the  roof  of  the  lower  coal,  and  contains 

Cyperites  and   CordaiUs,      It  has  been  conyerted  into  an 

underclay  by  the  growth  of  SigiUaria  upon  it  in  the  formation 

of  the  upper  bed  of  coaly  shde.     The  lower  coal  is  compact, 

but  showed  an  impression  of  a  Calamite. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  gray  and  reddish  shale,  iron- 
stone nodules) 16    0 

(Gray  argillaceous  shale. 
Com  and  carbonaceous  shale,  2  inches  .        .08 

Keddish  argillaceous  undeitUay,  ironstone,  and  ^S^- 
maria. 


Coal-group  15 ^ 
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The  roof  supports  an  erect  tree,  a  Sigillaria,  8  feet  high  and 
1  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  also  rich  in  Cyperites*  CardaiteSj  and 
Catamites.  The  coal  contains  Calamites  and  also  discigerous 
tissue  of  Conifers  or  SigUlaricL 


(Gray  sandstones  and  reddish  and  gray  shales,  with 
several  Stirmarian  underclays,  and  ooaly  films  or 
ELole  soils.    One  of  f 


ft.  in. 


Coal-group  17 


thin  vegetable  soils.  One  oi  the  nnderclays  sap- 
ports  large  stamps  of  Sigillariaj  with  Cyperitei, 
CordaUeSy  and  Lepidodendron  in  the  bed  around 
theur  bases) 38  6 

Red  and  gray  argillaceous  shale. 

Coalt  1  inch. 

Gray  argillo-arenaoeous  underclay,  SHgmarUiy  4  ft 

Coai,  4  inches. 

Garbonaoeous  shale,  4  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch .      4  10 

Ghray  arenaceous  underday,  SHgmaria. 

The  upper  layer  of  coal  consists  in  part  of  leaves  of  CoT' 
daites.    The  middle  layer  has  much  Cordaites  and  Cyperitea, 

(Underclay  and  gray  shale) 2    3 

(  Gray  shale,  as  alx>ve. 

Coal-group  18 •<  Cool,  8  inches '     .        .08 

(^Gray  arenaceous  underclay,  SHgma/ria, 

(Gra^  sandstone,  and  red  and  gray  shale.    Stigmarian 

soils  at  two  levels)       .  .  .    26    0 

(  Reddish  shale. 

Coal-group  19 -^  Coal,  1  inch 0    1 

{  Red  argillaceous  underclay,  Sligmaria, 

The  roof  contains  an  erect  SigiUaria.    The  coal  and  that 

of  the  previous  bed  were  not  well  seen. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  red  and  jmy  shales,  with  many 

dnft-trunks  and  erect  SigiUana  at  four  levels)     .  222    0 
CGray  shale. 

Coal-group  20. -^  Coal,  1  inch    .  0    1 

(^Red  and  gray  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  coal  contains  much  Cordaites. 

(Gray  and  red  shales  and  gray  sandstone.    One  Stig- 
marian soil,  and  resting  on  it  carbonaceous  diale 

with  CyperittB) 16    3 

'  Gray  shale. 

CoaL,  2  inches. 

Underclay,  SUgmariOf  2  inches. 

Coaly  1  inch. 

Underclay,  1  inch,  SUgmaria. 

Coal,  3  inches 0    9 

^  Argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria. 

These  coals  contain  mineral  charcoal,  showing  scalariform 
and  epidermal  tissues.  The  coals  are  impure,  and  were  probably 
concealed  at  the  time  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan's  visit. 

*  By  this  term  I  continue,  for  convenience,  to  designate  the  leaves  of  SigiOaruB. 
t  I  designate  in  this  way  ooal-groaps  not  notioed  in  Logan's  section. 
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(Sandstone  and  red  and  gray  shale,  with  one  BdgDm-      ft.  In. 

riansoil) 93    3 

{  Red  shale. 

Coal- group  21 -c  CooZ  and  carbonaceous  shale,  2  inches    .        .        .02 

(^Gray  argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

In  the  bed  above  the  roof-shale  are  erect  Calamites.  The 
coal  is  an  uneven  or  irregular  bed,  and  consists  of  flattened 
SiffillaruBj  CyperiteSj  Cordaites,  and  ferns. 

(Gray  and  reddish  sandstones  and  shales,  with  drift- 
trunks  of  DadoxyUm  materiarium^  8iffiUaria>,  and 
CalamUet)    .......  384    0 

C  Gray  and  red  shale,  nodules  of  ironstone. 

Goal-group  22 •<  Ootu  and  carbonaceous  shale,  2  inches    .        .        .02 

(  Gray  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  coal  consists  of  flattened  bark  of  Siffillaria  with  Car- 
daites  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns.  It  contains  also  remains 
of  flshes.  Among  these  was  found  a  tooth  of  Ctenoptychms, 
The  underclay  includes  stumps  of  Stigmaria,  as  well  as  rootlets. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale,  with  one  Stigmarian  soil 
supporting  erect  stumps  of  SigiUaria)  .  .    68    0 

Total  thickness  of  Division  3,  according  to  Logan's  measurements         2159    8 

Division  4. 

This  division  of  the  section  extends  from  M'Caim's  Cove  to  the  end 
of  the  high  cliff  beyond  ''  Coal-mine  Point."  It  corresponds  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  Formation,  and  probably  to  the  Lower 
Coal  Formation  of  some  American  authors.  Its  thickness,  according 
to  the  measurements  of  Sir  William  E.  Logan,  is  2539  feet.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  gray  sandstones  and  gray  and  dark- 
coloured  shales.  It  constitutes  the  part  of  the  section  iip-examined 
by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  myself  in  1852 ;  and  in  the  memoir  which  I 
subsequently  published,  it  is  divided  into  27  groups  or  Subdivisions. 
For  facility  of  reference,  these  groups  are  indicated  by  the  Roman 
numerals  in  the  following  pages,  beginning  with  the  highest  group, 

XXVII. 

XXVII. 

f  Bituminous  limestone  and  calcareo-bituminous  shale,     ft  in. 

C^J-K^-Pl icS^Tfoot 6    0 

[  Gray  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  SHgmaria. 

The  roof  has  Naiadites  carbonarius  and  N.  elongatusj  Spirorbia 
carhonariusy  scales  of  JRhizoduSj  and  obscure  vegetable  frag- 
ments. The  coal  contains  flattened  SigiUaricBj  Cordcutesj 
Alethopteris  lonchitica,  Cyperites^  CMamtea  Nova-scotica^  and 
many  vasculax  bundles  of  ferns. 
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(Gray  sandstone  and  shale,  with  six  nnderolays  and  ft.  in. 
erect  SigiUcKria  at  two  levels ;  also  a  thin  shale 
with  NcdadUes^  Cythere^  CdlaimUeSi  and  Cordaites. 
One  of  the  sandstones  has  scales  and  teeth  of  a 
large  fish  (?  Mhizodus)  and  plants  covered  with 
Spirorbia) 60    0 

'  Gray  argillaceons  shale. 

Co<u,  1  inch. 

Clay,  3  inches. 

Goalf  1  inch. 

day,  1  inch. 

Coalf  1  inch. 

Shale,  4  inches. 

CooZ,  3  inches .12 

^  Gray  argillo-arenaceoos  nnderclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  roof  has  numerous  vegetable  fragments  and  flattened 
Sig^iancB  and  CcHandtes,  One  of  the  coals  contains  mineral 
charcoal,  showing  bast  tissue,  scalariform  tissue,  and  fragments 
of  epidermis.  The  lower  coal  has  bark  of  SigiUaric^  Stigmariay 
and  CyperiteSy  also  numerous  Trigonoearpa  and  vascular  bundles 
of  ferns.  The  day  partings  and  the  underclay  have  obscure 
rootlets,  probably  of  Stigmaria. 

(Arenaceous  nnderclay  and  shale  with  remains  of 

Stigmaria    , 4    0 

{  Gray  argiUaceoos  shale. 

Coal-gronp3 -^  Coa2,  3  inches 0    3 

(^Hard  argillo-arenaceons  nnderclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  roof  has  stumps  of  SigUlaricB  erect,  and  with  roots  of 
Stigmaria  descending  among  them  from  the  bed  above.  The 
coal,  which  is  coarse  and  earthy,  has  vascular  bundles  of  ferns, 
Bcalarifonn  vessels,  bast  tissue,  and  scales  and  spines  of  fishes 
{PalcBom$cu8^  etc.),  with  coprolitic  matter.  The  underclay 
shows  abundadt  Stigmarian  rootlets. 

(Underclay  and  gray  arenaceous  shale)    .  .60 

''  Gray  arpilaceous  shale. 

Coal,  9  inches. 

Carhonaceous  shale,  6  inches. 

Coal^  1  inch. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  4  inches. 

CodLf  1  inch. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  8  inches. 

Coail^  2  inches. 

Gray  shale,  1  foot  7  inches. 

Cwd,  8  inches 4  10 

^  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  contains  obscure  flattened  plants.  The  coal  is  hard 
or  shaly,  with  vascular  bundles  of  ferns  and  bast  tissue.  The 
carbonaceous  shales  yield  Cordaites  boraasifolia,  Alethopteris 
lonchitica^  Caiamtes^  SigiUarta^  and  Qgperkes.    The  gray  shale 
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parting  has  erect  stamps,  apparently  of  Sigillaria.  The  upper 
shales  and  coals  are  veiy  pyritous,  and  decompose  when  exposed 
to  the  weather — an  indication  that  sea- water  had  access  to  these 
beds  while  the  vegetable  matter  was  still  recent 


XXVI. 


C!oal-gToup  5 .. 


...■< 


ft.  in. 


[(Gray  argillaceoius  sandstone  and  red  and  gray  shale, 
with  two  Stigmarian  soils.  Footprints,  probably 
of  Dendrerpeion,  and  rain-marks  occur  in  these 
beds ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  them  that  Mr  Marsh 
discovered  the  vertebrae  of  JBosaurus  Acadianut)     82    0 

XXV. 

^  Bitaminons  limestone,  2  feet 
Coal,  4  inch. 

Argillo-arenaceoiis  clay,  SUgmaria^  6  inches. 
Coaly  shale,  ^  inch. 
Gre^  argillo-arenaceons  shale,  ironstone  nodules, 

atigmaria,  1  foot  6  inches. 
Coaly  shale,  1  inch. 
Gray  shale,  ironstone  nodules,  Stigmaria,  2  ft.  6  in. 

Cocii  6  inches. 7     3 

ArgiUo-arenaoeous  underdaj,  Stigmaria. 

The  bituminous  limestone  of  the  roof  contains  Naiadiles 
carhonariua  and  N,  elongatus,  fish-scales,  and  cyprids.  The 
upper  layer  of  coal  contains  impressions  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepi- 
dodendron,  on  some  of  which  are  shells  of  Spirorbis.  It  has 
epidermal  tissues,  vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  and  reticulated 
vessels.  The  coaly  shales  are  of  the  nature  of  coarse  coals,  but 
with  numerous  thin  layers  of  shaly  matter.  The  lower  coal 
contains  petioles  of  ferns  and  Cordaites  matted  together,  and 
numerous  Cardiocarpa.  The  two  thick  clay  partings  and  the 
underclay  are  Stigmarian  soils. 

XXIV. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  chocolate  and  gray  shales,  with 

two  Stigmarian  soils) 147    0 


Coal>gronp  6. 


xxni. 

'Carbonaceous  shale,  passing  downward  into  bitu- 
minous limestone,  1  foot  10  inches. 

""'   CM,  4  inches 

Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  roof  contains  Naiadites  carhonariua^  Cythere,  Spirorbis, 
fish-scales,  and  coprolites.  The  coal  is  hard  and  laminated, 
and  has  on  its  surfiatces  leaves  of  Cordaites  and  vascular  bundles 
of  ferns.  It  is  remarkable  for  containing  scattered  remains  of 
a  number  of  species  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  genera  Ctenop- 


3    8 


Coal-groap  7 •• 
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tychiusj  DiploduSj  PcUceoniscuSj  and  RMzodus,  The  underclay 
has  rootlets  of  SHgmaricL^  and  the  bed  below  this  has  large 
roots  of  the  same. 

ft.  In. 
(Gray  sandstone  and  shale,  the  latter  with  nodttles  of 

ironstone.    Erect  trees  at  one  level)     .        .        .    30    0 
'  Gray  shale. 

CoM^  10  inches. 

Carbonaceous  shale  and  coal,  7  inches. 

CoaL,  2  feet  1  inch. 

Garbonaceons  shale,  1  foot  6  inches.* 

Coal,  1  foot  6  inches 6    6 

Gray  argillo-arenaceons  onderday,  Stigmaria, 

This  is  the  bed  worked  at  the  Joggins  as  the  '^  Main  Seam ;'' 
and  I  believe  that  it  improves  somewhat  in  mining  it  inward 
from  the  shore.  The  roof  has  afforded  Sigtllaria  catenoides 
and  other  species,  AlethopterU  lonchiticc^  Cordaites  borassifoliaj 
Lepidodendron  elegansy  TrtgonocarpcL,  NaiaditeSj  SpirorhiSj 
Cythere^  fragments  of  insects.  (?)  The  mineral  charcoal  con- 
tains bast  tissue,  scalariform,  epidermal,  and  cellular  tissues. 
In  the  compact  part  of  the  coal  there  is  dense  cellular  and 
epidermal  tissue.  The  roof  is  especially  rich  in  Cordaites, 
sometimes  with  Spirorhia  adherent. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale,  with  many  ironstone 
nodules  in  the  shale,  and  erect  Sigiilaria  and  un- 
derdays  at  five  levels.  One  of  the  latter  has  large 
stumps  of  Stigmaria  and  a  thin  coaly  layer 
resting  on  it) 68    0 , 

Gray  slude  with  nodules  of  ironstone. 

Cody  2  inches. 

Gray  shale,  4  inches. 

Cody  3  inches. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  1  foot  8  inches. 

Coaly  1  inch. 

Argillaceous  shale,  ironstone  nodules,  4  feet 

Coaly  1  foot 7     1 

Dark  argillo-arenaceons  underclay,  ironstone  no- 
dules, and  Stigmaria. 

The  roofs  of  the  first  and  second  beds  in  this  group  are 
among  the  richest  in  fossils  in  the  Joggins  section.  They 
have  afforded  Pecopteris  kmchitica,  Cycloptens,  Cyperites^ 
Cordaites  borassifoliajCardiocarpum  fluitans,  SiffiUaria  elegans, 
Lepidophloios  AcadianuSj  Lepidodendron  undulatum,  Pinnu- 
larioy  TrigonocarpOy  etc. ;  also  DiplostyltAS  Dawsoni^^  Euryp- 
terusj  CyUiere^  Naiadites,  and  Spirorbis  attached  to  plants.   The 

*  Thins  in  mining  to  the  N.  E.    The  details  of  this  seam  have  been  corrected  in 
this  edition  from  a  late  report  by  Mr  Rutherford, 
t  Salter,  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  six.  p.  77. 
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lower  coal,  called  locally  the  "  Queen's  Vein/'  has  in  its  min- 
eral charcoal  bast-ceUs,  uniporous,  rariporous,  and  multiporous 
wood-cells,  scalcariform  vessels,  epidermal  tissue,  and  vascular 
bundles  of  ferns,  also  stipes  of  ferns  and  bark  of  8igUlaria. 
The  mineral  charcoal  occurs  principally  in  a  thick  layer  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Its  roof  has  trunks  of  LepidopMoioaj 
Lepidodendron,  and  SiffillaricLf  fossilized  by  carbonate  of  iron. 
The  upper  part  of  the  lowest  underclay  is  dark  and  carbon- 
aceous, with  Stigmarian  rootlets. 

XXII. 


ft.     In. 


(Gray  sandstones,  gray  and  chocolate  shales  with 
ironstone  nodules;  three  underdajs  and  erect 
(7a2a9nite«  and  >8i^ri22arui  iu  three  beds) .        .        .  110    0 

XXI. 

TGray  shale  and  ironstone  nodales. 

Coal-group  9 •<  GexiI  and  ooaly  shale,  1  foot  8  inches       .        ..13 

(^Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmarict. 

The  roof  contains  erect  SigillaruZj  Stigmaria,  Calamites, 
and  Cordcdtes,  The  coaly  shale  has  fern-stipes  and  Cordaites. 
The  coal  itself  is  coarse  and  shaly,  and  has  a  layer  of  mineral 
charcoal  containing  bast  and  epidermal  tissue.  There  are  also 
in  the  coal  remains  of  CcUamites  and  CordcUteSy  and  fragments, 
possibly,  of  insects. 

(Gray  and  reddish  shales  with  nodules  of  clay-iron- 
stone, and  gray  and  reddish  sandstone.  Chie  nn- 
derolay  supporting  a  coaly  film,  and  erect  trees 

attwoleyels) 28    6 

'  Chocolate  shale. 
Coal  and  coaly  shale,  2  inches. 
Coaly  shale,  6  inches. 

Coaly  4  inches 10 

Argulo-arenaceoos  underclay,  Siigmaria. 

The  upper  coal  contains  flattened  SigtUaruz  and  Siigmaria, 
The  lower  bed  is  hard  and  unequal,  with  curved  laminte  and 
obscure  traces  of  petioles  of  ferns.  The  mineral  charcoal  has 
bast  and  scalariform  tissues. 

XX. 

(Red  and  gray  shales  and  gray  sandstones.  Erect 
CakmUea  in  one  bed.    Four  underolays)      .        .    78    6 

XIX. 
r  Chocolate  shale. 

Coal-group  11 •<  Coal  and  coaly  shale,  8  inches         .        .  .08 

(^  Argillaceous  underclay,  SUgmaria, 

The  roof  has  CordatteSj  CalamUes^  and  rootlets.  The  coal 
contains  much  mineral  charcoal  with  the  structure  of  dense 
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aporons  bast  tissue;   it  also  contains   Cyperites  and  many 
yascular  bundles  of  ferns,  with  flattened  trunks  of  SigiUaria. 


ft.  In. 


(Gray  sandstones  and  argillaceous  shale.    Erect  trees 
at  two  levels) 37    0 


rOray  shale. 
ACoel 


Coal-grcmp  12 •<  Coal  and  coaly  shale,  1  foot 10 

(^ArgillaceoaB  anderday,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  contains  erect  SigiUaria  and  Calamites,  also  Cor- 
daites  with  Spirorhis  attached,  and  Lepidodendron.  The  coal 
has  in  one  layer  much  Cordaites^  in  others  it  includes  an 
Immense  number  of  specimens  of  Sporangites  papUkita  ;  it  has 
also  bast  tissue,  epidermal  tissue,  and  discigerous  tissue. 

(Shale  and  sandstone,  penetrated  hv  Stigmarian  root- 
lets, and  containing  in  one  of  the  shales  Lepido- 
dendron,  SigiUaria,  and  Carpolithes)     .        .        .     18    0 
{  Gray  shale. 

Cual-gronp  13 k  Coo}  and  coaly  shale 0    6 

(^  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  roof  has  much  Cordaites.  The  shaly  portions  of  the 
coal  contain  SigiUaria  elegans,  Alethopteris  lonckiticaf  Cor- 
daites borassifoliOjLepidodendronj  Diphtegvum^  Triganocarpum^ 
Stigmaria,  and  Sporangites  glabra,  also  yascular  bundles  of 
ferns  and  bast  tissue. 

XVIII. 

(Gray  and  red  shales  and  gray  sandstone ;  one  of  the 
latter  with  erect  Calamites  and  SigiUarice.  One 
underday) 69    4 

xvu. 
r  Gray  shale. 

Coal-gnmp  13a.... •<  GooZ,  8  inches 0    8 

(^Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  roof  has  Cordaites  and  many  decayed  stipes.  The 
coal  has  Cordaites  and  vegetable  fragments. 

XVI. 

(A  very  thick  sandstone  with  shales.  Erect  Cala- 
mitesy  footprints  of  reptiles,  and  rain-marks)         .    57    0 

XV. 

'  Gray  shales  with  ironstone. 
Cod,  3  inches. 
Coaly  shale,  2  inches. 
Coal,  8  inches. 
Underclay,  SHpmaria,  6  feet. 

Coal-group  14 -{  Coaiy  shale,  4  inches. 

Underclay,  Stigmaria,  1  foot 

Coaly  shale,  8  inches. 

Coo^  2  inches         .        .        .        .        .        .        .      8  10 

Ar^pllo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria,  and  iron- 
stone. 
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On  the  roof  of  the  upper  coal  was  a  fine  ribbed  Sigillaria  with 
Stigmarian  roots.  In  the  roof  and  shaly  partings  are  SigilUxria 
Brownii,  S.Schlotheimianaj  and  other  species,  Stigmarta,LeptdO' 
dendrorty  Calamites,  Cordaites,  Sporangites  glabra^  Alethopteris 
lonchiticoj  Sphenopteris  laUfoUoy  Ftnnularioy  and  Cyperites ; 
also  Cythercy  Naiadites,  and  fragments  of  reptilian  (?)  bones. 
The  coal  is  pyritous,  and  exhibits  impressions  of  the  bark  of 
SigiUaria  ;  it  contains  also  bast  tissue,  scalariform  tissue  of  SigU- 
laria  and  multiporous  tissue  of  Sigillaria  and  CcUamodendroiu 


ft.   in. 


(Sandstone  and  shale,  erect  Cdlamiies  and  SigiUaria 
with  Stigmaria.  The  erect  trees  contain  reptilian 
remains  of  the  genera  Dendrerpeton,  ffylonomtu, 
and  HylerpeUm;  also  Pupa  vetusta^  XytcibiuM  Sig- 
iUaricB,  and  remains  of  insects)     .        .        .        .     10    0 

C  Ck>aly  shale. 
Goal-group  15 •<  Coat,  6  indies 0    6 

(  Arenaceous  onderday,  SHgmaria, 

The  erect  trees  above  mentioned  are  rooted  in  the  roof  of 
this  coaL  It  contains  Cyperites^  Lepidophylla^  Trigonocarpa  of 
two  species,  Sphenophyllumy  Alethopteria  lonchiticcL,  CordaiteSy 
and  AsterophyUites,  There  are  shells  of  Spirorhis  on  some  of 
the  plants.  The  coal  contains  layers  of  bark  of  SigiUaria  and 
leaves  of  Cordaitesj  and  much  bast  tissue,  with  scalariform, 
uniporous,  and  reticulated  tissues,  probably  of  SigiUaria. 

(Sandstones  and  shales;  erect  CakanUes  and  SHg- 

maria) 21     0 

(  Gray  shale. 

Ck>al-groap  15a.... •<  Coal,  4  inches 0    4 

(^Argillaceous  underday,  SUgmaria, 

The  roof  contains  Catamites,  SigiUaria,  Alethopteris  loncJuticcL, 
Pirmularia,  Lepidodendron,  Cyperites,  Sporangites,  and  Spvror- 
bis.  One  Sigillaria  extends  30  feet  without  branching.  The 
roof  supports  an  erect  tree.  The  coal  is  filled  with  flattened 
stems  of  Sigillaria  lying  in  different  directions,  also  flattened 
Lepidodendra ;  and  in  its  mineral  charcoal  it  has  beautiful 
porous  and  scalariform  tissues. 

XIV. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  gray  and  red  shales.  Many 
prostrate  trunks  of  SigiUaria  and  Z^pidodetidron, 
one  underclayf  and  erect  trees  at  one  level)  .    68    0 

'  Shale  with  the  aspect  of  underday. 

OfMil         n  16        -   ^^^'^  *"^  coaly  shale  6  inches         .        .        .        .06 
uoai-group  lo <  Argillo-arenaceous  underday,  ironstone,  and  Stig- 

maria. 
This  bed  was  not  well  exposed,  and  afforded  no  fossils. 


Coal-groap  19. 
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ft.    in. 

(Gray  Bandstone  and  shale  with  one  onderday)       .    25    6 
(  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  17 •<  Cool  and  coaly  shale  3  inches         .        .        .        .03 

(,  Arg^llo-arenaceous  underclay,  SUgmcma. 

The  roof  has  vegetable  fragments  and  Cordaites.  The  coal 
is  hard  and  coarse,  and  contains  flattened  broad-ribbed  Sigil' 
larioj  CordaUea,  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Shale  and  sandstone,  erect  trees  at  one  level)  •        .313 

XIII« 
(  Gray  shale. 

Coal-gronp  18 <  Coal  8  inches 0    8 

(^Argillo-areuaceoas  nnderclay. 

The  roof  has  an  erect  8igiUaria,  The  coal  is  sbaly  and  lami- 
nated* It  contains  much  Gordaitesy  also  Lepidodendron^  Ca' 
lamitesj  and  Alethopteris  lonchitica.  In  one  layer  there  are 
Ncdadiiesj  Spirorhis,  and  scales  of  fishes. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale  in  several  beds,  Siig- 

maria) •    29    0 

''  Argillaceons  shale. 

Coaly  ihaUy  4  feet 

Bituminons  limestone,  2  feet  6  inches. 
^  Coalj  1  inch 6    7 

The  roof  has  Naiadites,  scales  and  teeth  of  fishes,  Cyihere^ 
and  Spirorhis.  The  coal  is  hard  and  coarse,  with  vascular 
bundles  of  ferns  and  prostrate  SigillaricB, 

(Shale  and  sandstone) 20    6 

i  Coaly  shaUj  1  foot. 

Coal-gronp  20 •<  Bituminous  limestone,  1  foot  6  inches. 

(  Coal  and  clay  partings,  2  feet  4  inches  .        .        .      4  10 

The  roof  has  NcuaditeSj  Spirorhis  attached  to  plants,  and 

small  rhombic  fish-scales.     The  coal  alternates  with  limestone 

at  the  top,  and  contains  remains  of  SigiUaria^  SporangiUSj 

and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Sandstone,  and  gray  and  black  shale  with  coaly 

layers) 21    0 

(  Gray  shale  and  calcareo-hitnminous  shale. 

Coal-gronp  21 <  Coal,  10  inches 0  10 

(^Argillaceous  nnderclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  obscure  vegetable  fragments  and  Naiadiies* 
The  coal  contains  vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  bast  tissuei 
uniporous  cells,  and  scalariform  and  reticulated  vessels. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale.    Two  nnderclays)         •    20    0 
(  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  22 •<  Cooi  and  coaly  shale,  2  inches        .        .        •        .02 

(.ArgiUaoeous  underolay,  Stigmaria, 

This  bed  was  not  well  exposed. 
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(Sandstone  and  sbale,  with  one  erect  tree  and  two     ^  in.' 

nnderclays) 12     0 

r  Coaly  and  gray  shale. 

I  Coal  and  c^y  shale,  4  inches. 

Goal-group  23 •{  ^taminoos  limestone,  4  inches. 

Coal  and  coaly  shale,  7  inches        .        .        .        .18 
Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stiginaria, 

The  roof  has  an  erect  tree,  also  Cordaites  and  SpirorhU. 
The  shale  and  bituminous  limestone  contain  Sigillaria  and 
Lepidophloiosj  also  many  large  furrowed  trunks,  probably  old 
Sigillarim  or  Lepidodendra, 

XII. 

(Sandstone,  shale,  and  calcareo-hituminous  shale, 

with  three  nnderclays) 26    0 

rOalcareo-bitaminous  shale. 

Coal-gronp  24 •<  Coal  and  coaly  shale,  1  inch    •    .    •     .  •        •        .01 

(^  Arg^o-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  bed  was  not  exposed. 

(Underclay  and  shale) 5    0 

(  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  25 •<  Coot  and  coaly  shale,  8  inches         .        •        .        .08 

{  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria* 

The  roof  has  Alethopteris  lonchituxt,  Cordaites,  and  petioles 

of  ferns.     The  coal  shows  bast  tissue  and  remains  of  Sigillaria 

and  Caiamites. 

(Qray  sandstone  and  shale,  with  erect  SipiUartcB  at 
four  or  five  leyels,  and  two  Stigmanan  under- 
cUys) 117    8 


Gray  snale. 

illo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 


TGraj 

13 


Coal-group  26 •<  (7oa2y  shale,  4  inches 0    4 


This  bed  was  not  exposed. 

(Shale  and  sandstone,  with  Stigmaria)     .        .        .    13    0 
{  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  27 •<  Coal,  3  inches         .        .        ...        .        .03 

(^Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

This  bed  was  not  well  exposed. 

(Gray  sandstone  and  shale,  with  bituminous  shale 
and  limestone,  and  erect  Calamite$)    •        .        .      64    0 

XI. 

'  Calcareo-bituminous  shale. 
Coal  and  coaly  shale,  7  feet 

Cotdj  6  inches 12    6 

[  Arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

This  group  is  a  series  of  thin  coaly  layers  and  underclays. 
The  roof  has  Naiadites  carbonarius  and  N,  elongatuSy  also 
Cythere  and  scales  of  fishes.    The  coal  contains  bast  tissue 
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and  differoBt  kinds  of  scalariform  and  epidermal  tissues.  In 
the  lower  bed  is  a  coaly  stump  and  an  irregular  layer  of 
mineral  charcoal,  arising  apparently  from  the  decay  of  similar 
stumps. 


Coal-group  29. 


Underdayj  Stigmaria. 

idcoalv 
Underclay,  6  feet 


Coaly  and  coaly  shale,  5  feet. 


ft   in. 
(Gray  and  carbonaceous  shale  and  gray  sandstone)      29    0 
derda 
anc 
relay, 
Cfoal,  coaly  shale,  and  ironstone,  6  feet. 

CooA^feet 21     0 

Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaricu 

This  is  a  group  of  unusually  thick  beds,  indicating  long 
quiescence.  The  roof  includes  lamin»  of  coal,  some  of  them 
composed  of  the  bark  of  Stgillaria  catenoides,  also  an  erect 
SigiHaria  rooted  in  the  coal  below.  The  coal  and  coaly  shale 
exhibit  remains  of  SigiUdria,  Cordaites,  LepidophyUamy  and 
Cyperites  ;  and  one  layer  has  many  hard  pyritized  fragments  of 
wood.  The  mineral  charcoal  has  vascular  bundles  of  ferns, 
coarse  scalariform  tissue,  and  porous  tissue.  The  underclay 
rests  on  a  bed  with  Naiadites. 

(Underclay,  Stigmaria,  and  gray  and  carbonaceous 

shales) 18    0 

(  Shale  and  coaly  layers. 

Goal-group  29a... .•<  CooZ,  4  feet 4    0 

(  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  obscure  fragments  of  plants  and  stumps  in  the 
state  of  mineral  charcoal.  The  coal  shows  impressions  of  flat- 
tened tninks,  probably  SigiUaria,  This  coal  contains  a  great 
variety  of  tissues,  especially  bast  and  scalariform  of  different 
kmds, .  and  epidermal.  My  measurements  in  this  part  of  the 
section  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  who, 
I  suppose,  had  not  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  the  two 
last  coals.  The  coal  29a  is  now  mined  by  an  adit  from  the 
shore,  called  the  "  New  Mine." 

(Sandstone  and  shale.    One  sandstone  has  many 
larffe  erect  SigillaricBy  some  of  them  with  rough 

and  furrowed  Dark) 35    0 

'  Argillaceous  shale  and  ironstone. 

Coalj  4  inches. 

Underclay,  dark-coloured,  2  feet 

Coal  and  coaly  shale,  2  inches. 

Coal,  3  inches. 

Coaly  shale,  2  inches. 

Coat,  1  inch 3      0 

Soft  argillaceous  nnderday,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  bark  of  SigiUarta  preserved  in  ironstone.  The 
coal  is  pyritouB,  and  consists  of  layers  of  mineral  charcoal 


Coftl-group  30. 


Coal-group  31. 
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alternating  with  bright  coal;    it  has  obscure  impressions  of 
plants  and  bast  tissue  in  the  mineral  charcoal. 

X. 

(Gray  shale  and  sandstone.     One  nnderclay,  and    f^    in. 
erect  Calamitet  and  SigiUaria  at  two  lerels)        .    19    0 
Gray  sandstone. 
Coal  and  ooal^  shale,  1  foot. 
Underclay,  Sti^aria,  1  foot 
Coaly  shale,  6  inches. 
Coal,  2  inches         .         ...        .        .        .28 

Argillaceoas  onderolay,  SUgmaria. 

The  roof  contains  SigiUaruE^  and  the  coal  has  flattened 
impressions  of  the  same.  This  coal  is  remarkable  as  having  a 
roof  of  sandstone.  Its  underclay  is  also  peculiar.  It  is  about 
9  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  Stigmaria  and  nodules  of  iron- 
stone throughout.  It  rests  on  a  bituminous  limestone  contain- 
ing Naiadites  and  scales  of  fishes,  and  also  large  roots  of  Stig- 
maria evidently  in  situ.  This  bed  gives  more  colour  to  the 
idea  of  Stigmaria  having  grown  under  water  than  any  other 
bed  at  the  Joggins.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  merely  implies 
the  drying-up  of  a  pond  or  creek  into  a  swamp,  subsequently 
inundated  at  intervals  with  muddy  water. 

(Underclay  and  hitaminons  limestone,  succeeded  by 

sandstone  and  shale) 27    8 


(  Gray  shale. 
A  Coal, 


Coal'gronp  32 •<  CoaL,  and  coaly  shale,  2  feet  4  inches     .        •        .24 

(^Arg^o-arenaceons  anderclay,  SUgmaria, 

This  is  a  series  of  thin  coaly  bands  alternating  with  shales. 
The  roof  contains  trunks  of  SigiUaria,  Cordaites^  AlethopteriSj 
and  Cgperites.  The  coal  has  numerous  flattened  trunks  of 
SigiUaria. 

Gray  and  reddish  sandstone  and  shale.    Five  onder- 
clays,  one  with  a  film  of  coal  and  erect  SigHlaria 

at  two  levels) 149    0 

r  Coaly  shale. 

Coal-groap  33 •<  Coa^  1  inch 0    1 

{Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  flattened  trunks  and  vegetable  fragments.  The 
coal  is  a  mere  soil,  with  remsuns  of  SigiUaria  and  CordaOeSy  and 
vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Bed  and  gray  sandstone  and  shale)         .       .       •    46    0 
{  Gray  shale. 
Coal-group  33a... .•<  Cod  and  coaly  and  nay  shale  (underclay). 

(^Argillaceous  nnderoUy,  Stigmaria, 

These  layers,  though  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
measured  as  coal-bands,  are  most  interesting  as  fumishmg 
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examples  of  wbat  may  be  tenned  radimentary  coal-beds.  Eacb 
layer  is  plainly  composed  of  prostrate  tninks  of  SigiUaria  resting 
on  Stigmarian  underday,  and  mixed  with  Cordaites,  Akthop- 
ieria  hmchitica^  and  vascalar  bundles  of  ferns.  In  one  layer  is  a 
stomp  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoal.  In  another  there  are 
coprolites,  scales  of  fishes,  Spirorbis,  and  fragments  of  Crusta- 
ceans. In  a  reddish  shale  above  these  beds  there  is  a  patch  of 
gray  sandstone  interlaced  with  Stigmarian  roots,  as  if  the  sand 
had  been  prevented  from  drifting  away  by  a  tree  or  stump. 

ft.    in. 
(Beddish  and  gray  sandstones  and  shales,  with  three 
or  more  nndeidays,  having:  their  coaly  layers 
holding /Si^i^rui.   Erect /S^u/<irue  at  two  leyels)     246  0 

(Underday,  with  ironstone  and  Stigmaria, 
Coal^  and  coaly  shale,  2  inches. 
Underclay,  with  ironstone  and  SHgmariOf  4  feet. 
Coal^  and  coaly  shale,  2  inches        .        .        .        .44 
Argillo-arenaceoas  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

Only  obscure  vegetable  fragments  were  observed. 

(Gray  and  reddish  sandstone  and  shale,  with  SUff- 

marxa) 13  10 

(  Underclay  with  Stiffmarkt, 

Coal-grtmp  35. •<  CoaLy  ihale^  8  inches 0    3 

(  Bed  and  greenish  underclay,  a  few  rootlets. 

The  coaly  shale  contains  many  leaves  of  Cordaitea  borassifolia. 

(Bed,  gray,  and  dark  shale,  sandstone,  and  bitu- 
minons  limestone.  Three  nnderclays  and  erect 
trees  at  one  lerel)* 67    9 

IX. 

fBituminoiis  limestone. 
Coaly  shale  and  CotUj  3  inches. 
Bedcuah  shale  and  ironstone,  2  feet  6  inches. 
Coaly  3  inches 3    0 

(^Argillaceous  underclay,  SHgmaricu 

The  roof  has  Stigmaria  in  situ,  and  has  been  a  soil  or 
underclay.  It  also  contains  Cyihere^  fish- scales,  coprolites, 
and  Spirorbis.  In  the  upper  coaly  shale  are  prostrate  car- 
bonized trunks. 

(Beddish  and  gray  shale,  sandstone,  and  bituminons 

limestone) 21    6 

'  Bituminous  limestone  and  shale. 
Coaly  4  indies. 
Underclay,  1  foot  6  inches. 
Coal,  6  inches. 

Coal-group  37 •{  Underclay,  1  foot 

Bituminous  limestone,  8  inches. 
Shale,  8  inches. 

Coal,  1  inch 3  U 

Underclay  with  Stigmaria, 

*  The  lower  22  feet  are  induded  in  Snbdiyision  IX.  of  my  former  Section. 
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The  roof  has  Stigmaria,  also  fish*scales,  NaiaditeSj  and 
C^there.  The  shales  are  pyritized.  The  coal  shows  only 
obscare  fragments  of  plants;  bat  SigUlaricR  in  the  state  of 
ironstone  occur  in  some  of  the  clays. 


VIII. 


ft.    fn. 


(Red  and  gpray  sandstone  and  shale.  Two  under- 
olaya  Many  shells  of  Pwpa  vehuta  and  Conulus 
pnscu8  occur  in  one  of  these,  about  42  feet  below 
the  last  coal) 83    0 

vn. 

r  Calcareo-bituminous  shale. 
Coal,  1  inch. 

Coal-group  38 <  Bituminous  limestonci  6  inches. 

QxUj  2  inches. 

Underclaj  passing  into  chocolate  shale,  SHgrnaria. 

The  bituminous  limestone  and  shale  contain  Gythere^  Naia- 
dites  elongatua  and  N,  carbonarius,  coprolites,  Spirarbis,  and 
Stigmaria.  The  lower  coal  has  SigiUaria  elegans,  &  scutel- 
lata{?)j  8.  Browrdi^  Alethopteris  lonckitica^  Cordattes  borassi- 
foUoy  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

VI. 

(Red  and  gray  shales  and  sandstones,  and  one  ffray 
limestone  with  CMere,  One  underclay.  Many 
drift  trunks,  among  which  are  SiffiOaria  and 
LqndophUnoe) 123    6 

V. 

f  Red  and  gray  shale,  with  ironstone. 

^^•fi^'^P  ^^ \  Gray  undercUy,  with  SHgrnaria,  resting  on  hitu- 

l^     minous  limestone,  with  oHgmaria  and  Cythere. 

This  thin  coal  consists  of  a  layer  of  flattened  trunks,  pro- 
bably of  StgiUarioj  with  a  quantity  of  mineral  charcoal. 

IV. 

(Red  and  gray  shales.  One  bed  with  erect  Calamiies, 
another  with  erect  SigiUaria)       .        .        .        .    65    4 

III. 

Gray  shale  and  ironstone. 

Bituminous  limestone  and  shale,  with  coaly  films, 

7  inches. 
Underclay,  1  foot 
Coalj  1  inch. 
Coaly  shale,  3  inches. 
Underclay,  1  foot. 
Bituminous  limestone,  6  inches. 

Co<d  and  coaly  shale,  2  inches        .        .        .        .37 
▲rgillaceouB  underlay,  ironstone,  and  SHgmaria. 


Ckwl-group  40. 
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ft  in. 
6    0 

8     4 


The  bituminous  limostone  and  shale  have  Naiadites^  Ct/there, 
Spirorhisj  scales  of  fishes,  and  coprolites,  and  a  large  spine  of 
Cfyracanthvs^  also  roots  of  Stigmaria,  The  upper  underclay 
holds  carbonized  erect  trunks.  The  lower  coal  has  vascular 
bundles  of  ferns  and  Cordaites,  The  roof  supports  erect 
stumps. 

(Undeiclayy  with  ironstone  nodules)        .        • 
(  Underclay  as  above. 

Coal-g^ronp  41 •<  Caleareo-Ditnminoas  shale  and  films  of  Cod   . 

(  Argillaoeons  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  bituminous  limestone  has  Naiadites  carhonarius^  Oythere^ 
coprolites,  and  Spirorhis,  The  roof  has  prostrate  SigiUarias 
converted  into  coaly  layers.  The  underclay  has  distinct 
stumps  of  Stigmaria. 

(Shales  with  Stigmaria  and  ironstone,  sandstones, 
bituminous  limestone,  and  carbonaceous  shale  at 

bottom] 14    4 

'  Bituminous  limestone. 
Coal^  3  inches. 
Shale,  1  foot. 

Coal-group  42 <  Coaly  1  foot 

Underclay,  SHgmaria,  1  foot. 

Coaly  2  inches 3    5 

^  Dark  argillaceous  underclay,  Stigtnaria, 

The  roof  contains  Naiadites^  Cythere^  and  coprolites.  The 
coal  is  coarse,  pyritous,  and  shaly,  and  has  bark  of  Sigillaria^ 
Calamitesj  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns.  It  seems  to  be  the 
edge  of  a  bed,  as  it  thins  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  bank, 
or  to  the  east 


11. 


(Beddish  shale  and  sandstone  with  one  underclay) 
{  Beddish  underclay  with  Stigmaria. 

Coal-g^up  43 •<  Coa^  shale,  1  iniM 

(^  Reddish  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

This  bed  diminishes  to  a  mere  film  towards  the  bank. 


85    0 
0    1 


Coal-group  44.. 


I. 

(Beddish,  gray,  and  dark  shales  and  sandstone,  Stio' 
maria  in  some  beds,  and  erect  Sigillarias,  Lepiwh 
dendra,  (?)  and  Catamites  at  one  level)         .        .    63    0 

Gray  shale  with  ironstone. 

Bituminous  limestoneand  shale  with  ironstone,  lOit.  1  in. 

Coal,  ^  inch. 

Bitummons  limestone,  Stigmaria,  ^  inch. 

C7oa2,  5  inches. 

Bituminous  limestone,  SUgma/ria,  2  inches. 

Coaly  1  inch. 

Ktuminous  limestone,  StigmariOy  2  inches. 

Cooi,  ^inch 11    0^ 

^  Argillo-arenaoeoQB  underclay,  traces  of  rootlets. 


Goal-groTip  45. 
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The  bitaminous  limestone  has  scales  of  fishes,  Sptrorhts^  and 
Cyihere.    The  coal  has  Cordaites  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Red  and  gray  sandstone  and  shale.    One  nnderclay,    ft-    In. 
and  erect  Calamites  at  one  leyel)  •        •        •        •    98    6 
Eeddish  shale. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  10  inches. 
Coalv  matter^  ^  inch. 
Hard  underday,  Stigmaria^  2  feet 
Coaly  matter^  ^  inch. 
Underclay,  Stigmaria,  7  feet. 

Coal,  3  inches 10    2 

Arexiaceons  nnderday,  SUgmaria, 

In  the  roof  of  the  lower  coal  is  an  erect  tree.     The  coal  has 

vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  remains  of  fern-leaves,  and  bast 

tissue.      The  underclay  has   many  coaly  films,  apparently 

flattened  bark  of  trees. 

Beddish  and  gray  sandstone  and  shale   .        .        .56 
Total  thickness  of  Diyision  4,  according  to  Logan's  measurements         2539    1 

Division  5. 

This  consists  of  reddish  shales  and  red  and  gray  sandstones.  It 
contains  no  coal,  and  is  poor  in  fossils,  only  a  few  drifted  trunks 
appearing  in  the  section.  It  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Millstone-grit  series.  Its  thickness,  according  to  the  measurements 
of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  is  2082  feet. 

Division  6. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  middle  of  the  MiUstone-grit  series. 
It  constitutes  a  sort  of  false  coal  formation,  separated  from  the  Middle 
Coal  Formation  by  the  barren  beds  of  Division  5.  It  contains  nine 
small  or  rudimentary  coal-beds,  which,  however,  are  not  weU  seen  in 
the  section,  and  have  afforded  few  facts  of  interest.  It  has  many 
thick  and  coarse  sandstones  and  much  red  shale,  with  comparatively 
few  dark-coloured  beds.  Its  total  thickness  is  stated  by  Sir  W.  £• 
Logan  at  3240  feet. 

Though  this  group  contains  little  coal,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  has 

many  underclays,  indicating  soils  which  supported  forests  of  SigUktrioj 

and  that  erect  Sigillarice  occur  very  near  the  base  of  the  dividon. 

The  absence  of  important  beds  of  coal  is  therefore  due  to  the  local 

physical  conditions,  and  not  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  vegetation. 

(Sandstones  and  shales  with  many  drifted  trunks  of   ^*   ^ 

Dadoxylon) 539    7 

Blackish  gray  shale. 
Calcareous  shale,  1  foot 

Coal-group  1 \  Black  shale,  3  feet. 

CoaHy  shaU^  2  inches 4    2 

Argillo-arenaoeous  underclay,  SUgmaria, 
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Coal-group  8. 


(Red  luid  gray  sandstone  and  shale  and  concretionary 
limestone,  trunks  of  Vadoxylon  and  other  trees. 

One  nnderclay) 

{  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  2 <  Coaly  sJuxle,  I  mch  ,        .        .        • 

(  Beddish  and  gray  underday,  Siigmaria. 

(Series  of  underclays  with  SHgmaria,  The  heds  are 
reddish  or  gray,  and  arenaceous)  .... 
'  Beddish  shale. 

Coaly  shaUj  1  inch. 

Greenish  shale,  6  inches. 

Coaly  sheUe,  1  inch. 

Greenish  shale,  2  feet  6  inches. 

Coaly  ahale^  3  inches. 

Greenish  shaJe,  1  inch. 

Coal  and  coaly  shale,  3  inches         .... 

Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Btigmarxa. 

The  coal  contiuns  bast  tissue  and  reticulated,  porous,  and 
scalariform  tissues  of  SiffiUarta  and  Calamodendron. 

(Series  of  underclays  as  before)        .... 
r  Underclay,  SUgmaria, 

Coal-group  4. •<  Coal  and  coaly  shale,  3  inches        .... 

(^Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  SHgmaria. 

(Series  of  underclays  as  before)        .... 
{  Gray  shale. 

Coal-group  5 <  Oo<uy  matter,  ^  inch 

{Greenish  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

(Underclay  and  sandstone,  the  latter  with  ffh  erect 

Sigillana) 

r  Sandstone  (erect  SigiUaria  as  above). 

Coal-group  6 k  Coo/y  <Aa26^  3  inches 

(^  Argulo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

(Fifteen  feet  of  underclay,  under  which  a  thick  sand- 
stone with  great  (quantities  of  drifted  trunks  of  Da- 
doxylon  and  SigUlaria,     Below  this  alternations 
of  gray  and  red  sandstone  and  shale)    . 
'  Gray  sandstone. 

Bituminous  limestone,  3  inches. 

Gray  shale,  3  feet 

Gray  limestone,  2  inches. 

Co€Uy  shale,  6  inches. 

Bituminous  limestone,  3  inches. 

Coaly  shale,  1  foot 

Coal,  1  inch 

Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmttria. 

The  lower  bituminous  limestone  contains  Naiadiies  ovaiis^ 

C^there,  and  scales  of  Lepidoid  fishes.    The  lower  coal  has 

much  Oyperites  and  bark  of  SiffiUaria,  also  bast  tissue  in 

mineral  charcoal. 

(Thick  beds  of  gray  sandstone  and  g^ray  shale,  with 
drifted  trunks  of  Dadoxylon,  SigUlariOf  and  (7a- 
JaimUes  and  leaves  of  Qfrdaiteti)    .... 
Gray  shale. 

_  inch 

ib-aienaceouB  underclay,  StigmaricL 


ft.    in. 

160    1 

0    1 

19    1 


3    9 


12 

0 

0 

3 

24 

0 

0 

i 

10 

0 

0 

3 

210  10 


Coal-group  7. 


6    3 


Coal-group  8. 


632    0 
0    i 
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This  coal  is  laminated,  the  laminae  being  bark  of  SigiUaruB, 
The  underclay  is  very  rich  in  Stigmaria, 

(Gray  sandstone  with  graj[  and  red  shale.    Many    A*    <n- 
drifted  trunks  of  Sigularia  and  Calamiiea^  and  an 
erect  SwUlaria  in  the  lowest  bed  of  sandstone)      1224    0 
r  Gray  shale. 
Goal-monn  9  J  ^^y  matter  and  carhonaceous  shale      .        .        .02 

-gro  p  » -j  ^^giiio^arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria^  and  iron- 
ic    stone. 

(Gray  and  red  sandstone  and  shide  and  calcareous 
bands,  some  of  them  bituminous.  Near  the  middle 
a  thick  band  of  laminated  black  shale  with  Naia- 
dites  IceviSj  Ctmerkes,  and  Lepido$ir6bui,  Drifted 
Ctdamiiw  in  the  sandstones)         ....  496    4 

Total  thickness,  according  to  Logau 8240    9 

Division  7. 

This  division  consists  principally  of  red  and  chocolate  shales  with 
red  and  gray  sandstone,  arenaceous  conglomerates,  and  thin  beds  of 
concretionary  limestone.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the 
Millstone-grit  formation.  Its  thickness  is  stated  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan 
at  650  feet. 

No  fossils,  other  than  carbonized  fragments  of  plants,  have  been 
found  in  this  division. 

Division  8. 

# 

This  division  consists  of  reddish  shales  with  greenish  and  red  sand- 
stone, gray  shale,  gray  compact  limestone,  and  gypsum.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formation ; 
and  almost  immediately  under  its  lowest  beds  there  are  marine  lime- 
stones with  Prodiictus  cora  and  other  characteristic  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous fossils. 

Only  fragments  of  plants,  often  replaced  by  sulphuret  of  copper, 
have  been  found  in  this  division.  Its  thickness  is  stated  by  Logan 
at  1658  feet. 

The  number  of  coals  reckoned  may  vary  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  several  layers  are  grouped;  but  as  arranged  in  the 
above  sectional  list,  it  amounts  to  eighty-one  in  aU.  Of  these,  23  are 
found  in  Division  3  of  Logan's  section,  being  the  upper  member  of 
the  Middle  Coal  Formation ;  49  are  found  in  Division  4  of  Logan's 
section,  being  the  lower  member  of  the  Middle  Coal  Formation ;  9 
occur  in  Division  6  of  Logan's  section,  or  in  the  equivalent  of  the 
Millstone-grit. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  BY  STEM- Continwsd, 

CUMBERLAND  COAL-FIELD,   Continued — EXPLANATION  OF  JOOGINS 
SECTION — ^ANIMAL   REMAINS  OF   THE   COAL   MEASURES. 

Explanatory  Remarks  on  the  Joggins  Section. 

In  the  section  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  reader  will  observe  the 
words  "  Underclay,  Stigmaria,**  frequently  recurring ;  and  over  nearly 
every  underclay  is  a  seam  of  coal.  An  underclay  is  technically 
the  bed  of  clay  which  underlies  a  coal-seam ;  but  it  has  now  become 
a  general  term  for  a  fossil  soil,  or  a  bed  which  once  formed  a  terrestrial 
surface,  and  supported  trees  and  other  plants ;  because  we  generally 
find  these  coal  underclays,  like  the  subsoils  of  many  modem  peat-bogs, 
to  contain  roots  and  trunks  of  trees  which  aided  in  the  accumulation 
of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  coal.  The  underclays  in  question  are 
accordingly  penetrated  by  innumerable  long  rootlets,  now  in  a  coaly 
state,  but  retaining  enough  of  their  form  to  enable  us  to  recognise 
them  as  belonging  to  a  peculiar  root,  the  Stigmaria^  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  coal  measures,  and  at  one  time  supposed  to 
have  been  a  swamp  plant  of  anomalous  form,  but  now  known  to  have 
belonged  to  an  equally  singular  tree,  the  Sigillarioj  found  in  the 
same  deposits  (Fig.  30).  The  Stigmaria  has  derived  its  name  from 
the  regularly  arranged  pits  or  spots  left  by  its  rootlets,  which  proceeded 
from  it  on  all  sides.  The  SigiUaria  has  been  named  from  the  rows  of 
leaf-scars  which  extend  up  its  trunk,  which  in  some  species  is  curiously 
ribbed  or  fluted.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
stigmaria- rooted  trees  was  the  very  regular  arrangement  of  their  roots, 
which  are  four  at  their  departure  from  the  trunk,  and  divide  at  equal 
distances  successively  into  eight,  sixteen,  and  thirty-two  branches, 
each  giving  off,  on  all  sides,  an  immense  number  of  rootlets,  stretching 
into  the  beds  around,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  these  must  have 
been  soft  sand  and  mud  at  the  time  when  these  roots  and  rootlets 
spread  through  them. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  find  a  bed  of  clay  now  hardened  into 
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stone,  and  conbutting  the  roots  and  rootlets  of  these  plants  in  their 
natural  poaition,  we  can  infer,  Itt,  that  such  beds  must  once  have  been 

Fig.  30. — Stem,  Ltaf-tcan,  and  SHgtuana  EooU  of  SijfUlaria — Soudi  Joggint. 


(d)  PoRlon  atBtieturia  tool,  uMnl  ilie,  wlUi  •cm  of  motlaU. 

in  a  very  soft  condidon ;  2(%,  that  tlie  roots  foand  in  them  were  not 
drifted,  but  grew  in  their  present  positions;  in  short,  that  these 
ancient  roots  are  in  similar  ciicumstances  with  those  of  the  recent 
trees  that  underlie  the  Amherst  marshes.  In  corroboration  of  this, 
we  shall  find,  in  fiirtber  examination  of  this  section,  tJiat  while  some 
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of  these  fossil  soOs  support  coals,  others  support  erect  trunks  of  trees 
connected  with  their  roots  and  still  in  their  natural  position. 

Believing  the  underclays  to  have  been  soils,  we  find  similar  reasons 
to  conclude  that  the  coal-seams  were  originally  vegetable  matter, 
which  accumulated  in  the  manner  of  peat ;  and  on  examining  the  coal 
minutely,  we  often  find  distinct  evidences  that  it  is  composed  in  part 
of  woody  fragments,  sometimes  retaining  their  structure  in  sufficient 
perfection  to  enable  the  kind  of  wood  to  which  they  belonged  to  be 
ascertained.  These  appearances  are  most  distinctly  seen  in  the 
coarser  and  more  impure  coals,  and  in  the  bands  of  clay  and  ironstone 
which  occur  within  the  coal-seams.  In  the  more  pure  coals,  the 
vegetable  matter  has  sometimes  been  reduced  by  chemical  change  and 
pressure  into  an  almost  homogeneous  mass.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  section  I  have  indicated  the  kinds  of  vegetable  matter  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  several  coals ;  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
return  to  this  subject  in  the  sequel. 

The  lowest  coaJ-bed  in  Group  44,  Subdivision  I,  Division  4,  of  the 
above  section,  has  an  underclay  or  soil  four  feet  in  depth,  and  sup- 
porting a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  which  has  been  compressed  into 
half  an  inch  of  coal.  Above  the  coal  rests  a  very  difierent  description 
of  rock,  one  of  those  hard  dark-coloured  limestones  already  referred 
to.  It  is  filled  with  innumerable  little  shells  of  minute  crustaceous 
animals  of  the  genus  Cythere^  the  modem  representatives  of  which 
reside  in  countless  numbers  in  ponds  and  river  estuaries  and  in  the 
sea,  and  are  most  voracious  devourers  of  dead  animal  substances. 
Our  coal-bog  therefore  became,  from  some  cause,  probably  subsidence, 
a  pond  or  lagoon,  in  which  Cythere  and  other  aquatic  animals  must 
have  existed  for  some  time  before  their  remains  could  accumulate  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  these  two  inches  of  hard  bituminous  lime- 
stone. The  C^^Aere-inhabited  waters,  however,  were  dried  up,  and  on 
the  rich  marly  soil  grew  another  forest,  whose  rootlets  may  be  seen 
finely  preserved  in  the  limestone ;  and  the  result  was  a  thicker  seam 
of  coal  than  the  first,  succeeded  by  other  limestones  and  coals,  and  then 
by  a  considerable  thickness  of  shales  and  bituminous  limestones,  in 
which  we  find  not  only  the  Cythere^  but  the  scales  of  small  fishes, 
bivalve  shells  {NaictdUteif  slli^d  to  the  common  mussel,  and  a  small 
whorled  shell  [Spirorbia  carhonarius)  resembling  those  now  found 
adhering  to  the  seaweeds  of  the  shore  (the  common  Spirorbk 
spirillum)  Fig.  31.  The  bituminous  limestones  containing  these 
remains;  alternate  with  shales  indicating  that  irruptions  of  mud 
partially  filled  up,  at  different  times,  the  waters  in  which  calcareous 

*  AiUkracomffa  9Skd  AtUkraeoptera  oi  Saiist. 
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beds  were  being  gradually  aceumulated  by  the  growth  and  death  of 
animals.    In  the  highest  of  these  beds  of  mud,  which  probably  restored 

Fig.  31. — FoasUaJrom  BUummom  Limestone^  Joggine, 


<^ 


a 

Gypriiy  Splrorbls, 

Ca)  natural  sice.       (a)  nataral  sise. 

Naiadites.*  Ganoid  Scales. 

the  whole  area  to  the  state  of  a  swamp,  trees  took  root  and  were 
buried  by  an  irruption  of  sand,  in  which  they,  as  well  as  an  under- 
growth of  Oalamites,  still  stand  in  an  erect  position. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subdivision,  not  that  there  is 
anything  very  remarkable  in  its  structure,  but  that  its  appearances 
will  help  to  explain  others  that  succeed.  It  is  evident  that  when  read 
in  the  light  of  modem  geology,  they  tell  a  very  intelligible  tale,  and 
show  us  that  the  circumstances  in  which  these  coal-rocks  were  formed 
were  similar  to  those  which  we  have  found  to  exist  on  a  small  scale  in 
the  modem  marshes  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  also  to  those  more 
extensive  changes  which  occur  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers,  such  as 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges,  in  which  low  alluvial  flats  have  often 
been  alternately  covered  with  water  and  with  a  dense  swamp-vege- 
tation. Let  the  reader  also  observe,  that  in  this  group  of  the  Joggins 
beds,  we  have  at  least  five  successive  soil-surfaces,  four  of  them  suffi- 
ciently permanent  to  permit  the  accumulation  on  them  of  peaty  vegetable 
soils ;  and  about  four  feet  nine  inches  of  calcareous  beds,  mostly  made 
up  of  animal  remains.  The  lapse  of  time  required  for  the  accumulation 
of  this  group  alone  must  thus  have  been  vastly  greater  than  that 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  modem  marsh  formation  with  its 
one  fossil  soil.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  these  beds  carry  our 
thoughts  back  to  a  period  when  the  district  was  covered  by  a  strange 
and  now  extinct  vegetation,  and  when  its  physical  condition  resembled 
that  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  the  £verglades  of  Florida,  or  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

One  appearance  only  in  this  subdivision  requires  farther  explanation 
before  we  proceed  to  the  next.  One  of  the  sandstones  in  the  upper 
part  exhibits  trees  standing  out  from  the  cliff,  as  pillars  of  hard  sand- 
*  For  other  figures  9Jad  desriptloDB  of  these  foenls,  see  notice  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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stone  spreading  out  at  the  base,  and  among  these  are  numerous 
Calamite8j  also  represented  by  sandstone  casts,  and,  like  the  trees, 
standing  at  right  angles  to  the  beds,  which  are  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  19  degrees,  but  which  must  have  been  horizontal  when  these 
plants  grew  and  were  entombed.  The  manner  in  which  the  plants 
were  preserved  in  their  present  state  and  position  can  easily  be  under- 
stood. Imagine  a  forest  of  trees  and  a  tall  brake  of  reed-like  plants 
growing  together  on  a  swampy  flat.  The  fiat  is  inundated  and  over- 
spread with  sand  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  plants  are  thus 
killed  and  their  dead  tops  project  for  some  time  above  the  sand.  At 
length  they  decay  and  are  broken  off,  and  eventually  the  wood  decays, 
leaving  only  a  hollow  cylinder  of  bark.  Sand  is  next  washed  into 
the  perpendicular*  pipes  produced  by  the  decay  of  the  trunks  and 
stems,  forming  casts  of  them.  The  whole  is  now  buried  up  by  suc- 
ceeding deposits  and  becomes  hardened  into  stone,  and  so  remains 
until  tilted  up,  elevated  above  the  water  level,  and  exposed  by  the 
action  of  the  tides  and  waves. 

One  stump  observed  in  the  particular  bed  now  under  consideration 
is  named  in  the  section  a  Lepidodendron^  with  a  note  of  interrogation 
to  show  that  its  surface  was  not  so  well  preserved  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  it  belonged  to  that  genus.  The  Lepidodendra  were  tall  and 
graceful  trees,  but  allied  botanically  to  the  humble  club-mosses 
{Lycopodia)  of  our  modem  woods.  Their  trunks  were  marked  with 
diamond-shaped  leaf-scars,  and  their  branches  and  twigs  were  thickly 
clothed  with  long  lance- shaped  or  linear  leaves,  and  bore  cones  at 
their  extremities.  These  trees  did  not  send  up  straight  trunks  with 
numerous  small  branches,  like  the  pines,  but  branched  out  by  the 
continuous  division  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  into  pairs  of  branches,  in 
the  manner  in  which  standard  pear-trees  are  often  trained  by  con- 
stantly cutting  out  the  main  ascending  twig  and  allowing  two  lateral 
branches  to  grow  in  its  place.  The  Lepidodendra  must  have  been 
among  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  the  coal  period,  and  their  roots 
would  appear  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  same  regular  type  with 
those  of  the  SigiUaria.  Mr  Brown  of  Sydney  has  described  some 
trees  believed  to  be  LepidodendrOy  and  having  such  roots,  in  the  coal- 
field of  Cape  Breton.  Mr  Carruthers,  of  the  British  Museum,  has 
recently  made  a  similar  statement  in  regard  to  Lepidodendra  in  the 
British  coal-fields.  I  have  not,  however,  met  with  any  instance  of 
this  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Subdivision  II.  is  a  barren  series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  repre- 
senting beds  of  sand  and  mud  conveyed  by  water  over  the  last  terres- 
trial svarfaoQ  of  the  first  group.    For  aught  that  the  section  shows  to 
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the  contrary,  except  in  the  occurrence  of  one  underclay  overlaid  by 
coaly  shale,  these  thirty-five  feet  of  sand  and  mud  may  have  been 
rapidly  deposited.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  formation  of  the  one 
inch  of  coal  in  the  bottom  of  the  group  may  have  occupied  a  longer 
time  than  the  deposition  of  the  whole  of  the  other  beds.  The  reader 
will  note  here  that  the  absolute  thickness  of  any  bed  or  mass  of  beds 
is  no  measure  of  the  time  occupied  in  their  formation.  A  layer  of 
sand  may  be  spread  over  a  wide  surface  by  a  single  storm  or  inundation, 
but  it  requires  time  to  accumulate  even  a  very  inconsiderable  amount 
of  organic  matter  by  the  slow  growth  of  animals  or  plants. 

The  next  Subdivision,  No.  III.,  including  Coal-groups  40,  41,  and 
42,  is  very  similar  to  No.  I.  It  shows  that  the  locality  was  again  for 
a  very  long  period  alternately  a  swamp  and  a  lagoon.  I  say  for  a 
very  long  time,  for  much  of  this  group  consists  of  bituminous  lime- 
stone, NcUadites  shales  or  '^  mussel  beds,"  and  coal,  all  beds  requiring 
a  very  long  lapse  of  time  for  their  growth.  There  is  every  reason, 
for  example,  to  believe  that  the  three-feet  bed  of  bituminous  lime- 
stone, nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  consists  mainly  of  the 
remains  of  Cythere^  fish,  and  other  aquatic  creatures,  accumulated 
by  the  slow  growth  of  successive  generations ;  and  if  we  have  any 
idea  of  the  growth  of  modem  beds  of  this  kind,  we  will  be  disposed 
to  measure  the  growth  of  this  limestone  by  centuries. 

Subdivision  IV.  is  comparatively  barren  of  organic  remuns,  and 
consists  of  coarse  mechanical  detritus ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
throughout  the  section  groups  of  beds  of  this  kind  alternate  with 
others  composed  of  fine  silt  and  organic  matter.  There  were,  in  other 
words,  long-continued  swamp  and  lagoon  periods,  alternating  with 
periods  in  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  or  turbid  streams  were  bearing 
in  sand  and  mud.  We  have  here,  however,  two  surfaces  which  had 
sufficient  permanence,  as  land  or  swamp  soils,  to  support  trees  and 
Calarmtes. 

In  Subdivision  V.  we  have  a  recurrence,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the 
conditions  of  Subdivision  III. 

Subdivision  VI.  is  another  great  series  of  sandstones  and  chocolate- 
coloured  shales.  It  has,  however,  one  erect  tree,  probably  a  Stgillaria^ 
rooted  in  an  underclay  with  Stigmaria  rootlets ;  and  in  the  lowest 
sandstone  there  is  a  great  mass  of  prostrate  trunks  of  trees,  imperfectly 
preserved,  probably  the  wreck  of  some  land-flood,  or  the  drift-wood 
firom  a  forest-clad  coast. 

In  Subdivision  VII.  the  beds  present  an  order  similar  to  that  in 
the  first  group,  and  which  we  shall  find  frequently  repeated  in  the 
section.    First,  we  have  an  underclay,  a  soil  on  which  grew  a  small 
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bed  of  vegetable  matter  represented  by  two  inches  of  coaL  This 
terrestrial  surface  was  overflowed  by  water  for  a  very  long  time 
inhabited  by  Naiadites  and  Cythere.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  implies 
subsidence  of  a  terrestrial  surface  and  its  long  submergence ;  and  I 
may  remark,  once  for  all,  that  the  appearances  of  the  whole  section 
imply  continuous  subsidence,  only  occasionally  interrupted  by  elevatory 
movements.  The  bituminous  limestone  which  marks  this  submer* 
gence  is  again  succeeded  by  coal,  again  submerged  under  water 
inhabited  by  moUusks,  Cythere,  etc.  The  succeeding  group  marks  the 
filling  of  the  quiet  waters  tenanted  by  Naiadites  with  thick  deposits 
of  clay  and  sand,  and  in  one  little  bed,  about  three  inches  in  thickness, 
filled  with  the  shells  of  the  little  land-snails  known  as  Pupa  vetusta 
and  Conulus  priacus,  it  shows  evidence  of  neighbouring  woods  or 
swamps,  from  which  some  gentle  stream  must  have  drifted  these  little 
shells  over  the  muddy  bottom. 

Subdivision  IX.  is  a  fine  series  of  underclays  and  coals,  alternating 
with  mussel-beds.  It  contains  seven  distinct  soil-surfaces,  the  highest* 
supporting  an  erect  tree,  which  appears  as  a  ribbed  sandstone  cast, 
five  feet  six  inches  high,  nine  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  fifteen 
at  the  base,  where  the  roots  began  to  separate.  This  tree,  being 
harder  than  the  enclosing  beds,  at  the  time  of  one  of  my  visits  stood 
out  boldly  at  the  base  of  the  clifi*,  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  diameter 
and  the  bases  of  three  of  its  four  main  roots  being  exposed.  Five  of 
the  underclays  support  coals,  and  in  three  instances  bituminous  lime- 
stones have  been  converted  into  soils,  none  of  which,  however,  support 
coals.  The  last  of  these  bituminous  limestones  is  a  very  remarkable 
bed.  First,  we  have  an  underclay ;  this  was  submerged,  and  Spirorbis 
attached  its  little  shell  to  the  decaying  trunks,  which  finally  fell 
prostrate,  and  formed  a  carbonaceous  bottom,  over  which  multitudes 
of  little  crustaceans  (C^there)  swam  and  crept,  and  on  which  fourteen 
inches  of  calcareous  and  carbonaceous  matter  were  gradually  collected. 

Then  this  bed  of  organic  matter  was  elevated  into  a  soil,  and  large 
trees,  with  Stigmaria  roots,  grew  on  its  surface.  These  were  buried 
under  thick  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  that  the  erect 
tree  already  mentioned  occurs ;  its  roots,  however,  are  about  nine  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  limestone,  and  belong  to  a  later  and  higher 
terrestrial  surface,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  clay  of 
similar  character  above  and  below. 

The  Xth  Subdivision  contains  a  vast  thickness  of  sandstone  and 
shales,  the  latter  chiefly  of  chocolate  colours.  It  shows  comparatively 
meagre  indications  of  the  swamp-deposits  previously  in  progress. 

*  Included  in  the  lower  pert  of  Snbdiyision  X.  of  the  section. 

N 
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DuriDg  the  greater  part  of  the  time  oecupied  in  the  formation  of  these 
beds,  the  locality  mast  have  been  a  sandy  or  muddy  sea-bottom, 
receiving  much  mechanical  detritus,  or  an  expanse  of  flats  of  reddish 
mud  and  brown  or  gray  sand,  covered  by  the  tides.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  evidences  of  terrestrial  conditions.  In  the  lowest  beds  is 
a  large  erect  stump,  filled  with  laminated  clay  after  the  complete  decay 
of  its  wood.  In  the  clay  filling  it  were  abundance  of  fern  leaves, 
Cordaites,  Lepidopkylla,  a  few  plants  with  attached  SpirorbiSf  and  a 
shell  of  NaicLdites.  This  tree  was  rooted  in  a  thick  underclay  full  of 
rootlets  of  Stigmaria.  Higher  up  there  are  several  thin  coaly  bands, 
with  underclays ;  many  of  the  shales  abound  in  leaves  of  Ferns  and 
Cardattes^  probably  drifted,  and  the  highest  sandstone  showed  a  large 
erect  tree. 

Subdivision  XI.  commences  with  a  soil  resting  immediately  on  the 
truncated  top  of  the  tree  last  mentioned.  On  this  soil  was  formed  a 
deep  swamp,  now  represented  by  three  feet  of  coal  and  bituminous 
shale  in  alternate  bands.  Large  quantities  of  clay  and  sand  buried 
this  swamp,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  growth  of 
trees,  many  of  which  were  entombed  in  the  erect  position.  In  these 
sandstones  and  shales,  no  less  than  six  erect  trees  were  observed  at 
different  levels,  the  lowest  being  rooted  in  the  shale  forming  the  coal- 
roof;  fifteen  feet  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  these  trees  still  remain ;  two 
others  were  respectively  five  and  six  feet  high.  Erect  CcUamites  were 
also  observed.  The  soil  which  was  formed  on  the  surface  of  these 
beds  supports  one  of  the  thickest  coal-beds  in  the  section,  marking  a 
long  and  undisturbed  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter ;  and  after  the 
deposition  of  18  feet  of  underclay  and  shales,  there  is  another  equally 
thick  though  coarser  bed.  We  have  here,  as  in  some  previous  groups, 
three  distinct  conditions  of  the  surface: — ^first,  terrestrial  surfaces 
more  or  less  permanent;  secondly,  undisturbed  marine  or  brackish 
water  conditions ;  thirdly,  intervening  between  these  the  deposition, 
probably  with  considerable  rapidity,  of  sandy  and  muddy  sediment. 
We  may  also  observe  that,  admitting  the  Stigmaria  to  be  roots  of 
trees,  there  are  five  distinct  forest  soils  without  any  remains  of  the 
trees,  except  their  roots;  and  we  shall  find  throughout  the  section 
that  the  forest  soils  are  much  more  firequently  preserved  than  the 
forests  themselves. 

In  the  large  series  of  beds  included  in  Subdivisions  XII.  and  XIII., 
there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  distinct  forest  surfaces  marked  by 
underclays  or  erect  trees^  and  at  least  five  periods  of  submergence 
indicated  by  mussel-beds,  and  three  of  them,  at  least,  of  very  long 
duration.    It  will  be  observed  that,  in  several  instances,  the  order  of 
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duocession  is  nnderclay— coal — ^bituminous  limestone.  This  arrange- 
ment, so  common  in  other  parts  of  the  section,  seems  to  show  a 
connexion  other  than  accidental  between  the  long  periods  of  terres^ 
trial  repose  required  for  the  growth  of  coal,  and  those  of  quiet 
submergence  necessary  for  the  growth  of  mussel-beds.  Probably  the 
peaty  areas  of  coal  accumulation  were  gradually  subsiding,  and  when 
this  process  finally  caused  their  submergence,  the  submerged  coal- 
swamp  was  the  most  fitting  habitat  for  Naiadites  and  its  associates ; 
and  these  sunken  swamp  areas  may  have  been  so  protected  by  thick 
margins  of  jungle  as  to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  influx  of  turbid 
waters. 

In  the  lower  part  of  No.  XIII.,  and  immediately  above  Coal-group 
21,  I  observed  a  very  curious  association  of  erect  plants.  An  erect 
tree,  converted  into  coal,  springs  from  the  surface  of  the  shale,  and 
passes  through  fourteen  feet  of  sandstone  and  shale.  Apparently  from 
the  same  level  there  rises  an  erect  ribbed  tree,  probably  a  SigtUarktj 
in  the  state  of  a  stony  cast,  which,  however,  extends  only  to  the  top 
of  the  sandstone.  In  the  sandstone,  and  rooted  about  a  foot  above 
the  base  of  the  erect  trees,  are  a  number  of  erect  CkUamites,  In  this 
case  the  forest  soil  has  been  covered  by  about  a  foot  of  argillaceous 
sand,  on  which  a  brake  of  Calamites  sprung  up.  Further  accumu- 
lations of  sand  buried  them,  and  covered  the  trunks  of  the  trees  to  the 
depth  of  eight  feet.  By  this  time  the  SigiUaria  was  quite  decayed, 
and  its  bark  became  a  hollow  cylinder,  reaching  only  to  the  surface  of 
the  sand,  and  ultimately  filled  with  it.  The  other  tree  still  stood 
above  the  surface  until  six  feet  of  mud  were  deposited,  when,  its  top 
being  broken  off,  it  also  completely  disappeared  beneath  the  accumulat- 
ing sediment ;  and  being  softened  and  crushed  by  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  surrounding  mass,  it  was  finally  converted  into  an  irregular 
coaly  pillar,  retaining  no  distinct  traces  either  of  the  external  form  or 
internal  structure  of  the  original  plant.  The  structure  of  similar  trees, 
to  be  noticed  further  on,  renders  it  likely  that  this  coaly  tree  is  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  Araucaricm  Pmes,  which,  it  appears,  flourished 
in  the  coal-swamps  in  company  with  the  SigiUaruB.  The  surface  of 
the  clay  which  buried  this  remarkable  tree  became  itself  an  underclay 
or  soil ;  and  on  the  sandstone  resting  upon  it  were  found  casts  of  two 
erect  trees,  one  of  them  five  feet  in  height,  and  a  Sigtllariq  with 
distinctly  marked  leaf-scars.  The  tops  of  these  trees  have  been 
entirely  removed,  and  their  hollow  stems  filled  with  sand,  before  the 
deposition  of  a  bed  of  mud  resting  upon  them,  and  which  is  now  the 
underclay  of  a  bed  of  coal.  This  coal  was  next  submerged  under  the 
conditions  required  for  bituminous  limestone  and  mussel-beds.    The 
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quiet  waters  were  then  filled  up  with  clay  and  sand,  the  latter 
ripple-marked,  and  with  drifted  vegetable  fragments.  Another  soil 
was  formed  above  these  beds,  and  on  it  we  find  an  inch  of  coal,  with 
flattened  StgUlaricB,  which  probably  once  grew  on  the  underclay. 
This  terrestrial  surface  was  succeeded,  as  usual,  by  waters  swarming 
with  Naiadttes  and  fish,  and  on  these  were  spread  out  beds  of  sand 
and  mud,  with  ripple-marks,  drift  trees,  and  evidences  of  partial 
denudation  by  currents.  A  terrestrial  surface  was  again  restored,  and 
four  inches  of  coal  were  accumulated ;  but  the  waters  again  prevailed, 
and  in  the  coal  itself  we  find  Naiadites,  Cytherej  and  plants  covered 
with  Spirorbis,  indicating  that  these  creatures  took  possession  while 
the  vegetable  matter  was  still  recent,  and  probably  much  of  it  in  an 
erect  position.  A  terrestrial  surface  was,  however,  soon  restored ;  for 
in  the  shale  which  covers  the  coal  there  is  a  fine  ribbed  stump,  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  displaying  on  its  roots  the  markings  of  the  true 
Stigmaria  ficoideSj  as  well  as  the  rootlets  in  situ  in  the  shale*  This  is 
the  first  instance  we  have  here  yet  met  with  of  the  distinct  connexion 
of  an  erect  ribbed  stem  with  its  Stigmaria  roots.  The  causes  of  the 
difficulty  of  observing  the  roots  and  stem  in  connexion  will  be  stated 
in  the  sequel. 

The  next  Subdivision  is  in  great  part  the  result  of  somewhat  rapid 
mechanical  deposition.  It  contains  thick  beds  of  sandstone,  deposited 
by  currents  which  have  undermined  wooded  banks,  or  passed  through 
recently  submerged  forests,  for  they  contain  numbers  of  trunks  of 
different  trees,  retaining  their  bark  and  surface  markings.  Its  coals 
are  few  and  insignificant.  There  are,  however,  erect  trees  and  Cola- 
mites  at  three  levels ;  and  one  of  the  trees  springs  from  a  shade  loaded 
with  Cordctttes  which  may  have  grown  around  its  base. 

Here  we  may  pause  for  a  little,  to  note  the  appearance  of  some  of 
the  new  vegetable  remains  to  which  we  have  been  introduced.  We 
have  found  a  SigiUaria  with  distinct  markings,  namely,  its  sides  marked 
with  bold  ribs,  having  the  effect  of  the  flutings  of  a  Grecian  column, 
and  these  ribs  dotted  with  vertical  rows  of  leaf-scars.  We  have  also 
seen  a  distinct  instance  of  a  SigiUaria  attached  to  its  Stigmaria  roots 
stiU  spreading  through  the  soU.  (See  Fig.  30,  page  180.)  Let  us 
now  endeavour  to  form  an  idea  of  the  trees  of  this  singular  genus. 
Imagine  a  tall  branchless  or  sparsely  branching  trunk,  perhaps  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  in  height  (One  has  been  traced  to 
the  length  of  forty  feet  in  the  roof  of  the  Joggins  main  coal-seam.) 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  thick  bark,  very  smooth,  and  ribbed 
regularly,  and  is  clothed  to  the  summit  with  a  dense  mass  of  leaves, 
probably  of  lengthened  and  grass-like  forms.    Such  trees  most  have 
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formed  dense  groves  in  the  awamps  of  the  Coal  period.  They  have 
nothing  closely  atialogouB  to  them  among  living  plants.  There  were 
a  number  of  speues  of  SigiUaria,  differing  somewhat  iu  their  ribs  and 
le^f-scars,  and  probably  also  in  their  leaves.  Lepidophhios  or  Uloden- 
dron,  a  plant  whose  remains  occur  with  the  ^gillaria,  was  alhed  to 
the  Lepidodendron,  but  wanted  its  slender  graceful  branches,  while  it 
had  rows  of  stiff  cones  planted  on  the  sides  of  its  trunk :  and  its 
general  aspect,  when  clothed  with  its  long  leaves,  somewhat  broader 
than  those  of  Lepidodendron,  must  have  much  resembled  that  of  the 
SigiUaria.     Lepidoph^Ua  were  the  leaves  of  Ulodendron  or  Lepido- 


We  have  also  met  with  the  Cordaites,  long  striated  leaves  resembling 
those  of  gigantic  plants  of  Iris  or  Indian  com,  and  sometimes  five  or 
tax  inches  in  breadth,  and  half  as  many  feet  in  length.  They  grew 
OR  thick  stems  under  and  around  the  sigillarian  woods  though  some- 
times probably  covering  great  tracts  without  any  admixture  of  other 
plants.  We  have  also  observed  an  erect  coniferous  tree,  and  erect 
Calamilet,  bnt  shall  reserve  our  notice  of  these  for  better  instances 
farther  on.  Lastly,  ironds  of  Ferns  appear  in  some  of  the  beds ;  and  I 
may  state  here  that  they  are  much  less  abundant  relatively  to  the 
Other  plants  at  the  Joggins  than  elsewhere  iu  the  Coal-fields  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 

Subdivision  XV.  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  section,  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  in  it,  in  1852,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
the  writer,  of  the  bones  of  a  reptile,  Dendrerpeton  Acadianum  (Fig. 
32],  those  of  another  small  reptile,  and  the  shell  of  a  land  snail  [Pupa 

Fig.  32. — Jam  of  DendrajKloii  Jcarftamun. 


(a)  Crooa  aectioD  of  Tooth  (nugnified). 

vetiata)  (Fig.  33).*  Those  remains  are  of  great  interest,  as  they  were 
the  first  reptilian  animals  found  fossil  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of 
America,  aud  the  only  land  snail  whose  remains  had  ever  been  found 
in  rocks  of  that  age;  in  fact,  the  first  evidence  obtained  of  the 

■e  represent  two  of  the  original  spccimeiii  foimd  in  IBAS. 
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existence  of  aninula  of  that  tribe  at  bo  early  a  period.    These  inter- 
efidng  remains  were  all  found  in  the  interior  of  an  erect  tree,  minted 

Fig.  33.— fiwnl  Land  ShtO^-Joggiiu  Coal  Meatartt. 


Hignified  three  diimelen. 

with  the  land,  decaying  wood,  and  fragmenta  of  plants  which  had 
fallen  into  it  after  it  became  hollow.  The  bed  of  argillaccouB  sand- 
stone, nine  feet  in  thickness,  which  enclosed  this  tree,  contains  a 
number  of  erect  plants  (Fig.  34).  Three  erect  trees  in  the  form  of 
sandstone  casts  and  erect  Catamites  were  observed  in  it,  witli  many 
Stigmaria  roots.  There  was  also  a  tree  not  in  the  form  of  a  cast, 
but  of  a  mass  of  coaly  fragments  aurroanded  by  a  broken  and  partly 
crushed  cylinder  of  bark ;  the  whole  being  evidently  the  remains  of 
a  trunk  which  has  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  pile  of  decayed. 

Fig.  31— Aefuin  qf  middU  pnrt  of  SabdivUoa  XV.  in  vAiA  Ae  DtndrerpHtm,  Land 

SheOt,  etc.,  hane  been  found. 
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wllh  Stlgmnilii  rootlet!. 

it  Dndetennlned. 


pieces  of  wood  before  the  sand  was  deposited ;  consequently  it  must 
have  been  either  an  older  or  more  perishable  plant  than  those  which 
stand  as  pillars  of  sandstone.  The  wood  of  this  tree  shows,  in  the 
cross  section,  a  cellular  tissue,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Conifene ; 
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the  longitadinal  section  shows  only  elongated  cells,  but  is  very  badly 
preserved.  A  tree  of  this  description  is  not  likely  to  hare  been  more 
perishable  than  the  Sigillarim,  which,  in  the  same  situation,  remained 
nntil  nine  feet  of  sandy  mud  had  accumulated.  I  suspect,  therefore, 
that  this  stump  may  be  the  remains  of  a  Coniferous  forest,  which  pre- 
ceded the  SigtllaruB  in  this  locality,  and  of  which  only  decaying 
stumps  remained  at  the  time  when  the  latter  were  buried  by  sediment 
This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  appearances  indicate  that  this  tree  was 
in  a  complete  state  of  decay  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  sandy 
deposit.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  older  forest,  represented  by 
coaly  stumps,  may  have  consisted  of  SigiUaroid  trees. 

The  history  of  this  group  will  thus  be  as  follows : — (1.)  The  Stig- 
maria  underclay  shows  the  existence  of  a  Sigillaria  forest,  on  the  soil 
of  which  was  collected  sufficient  vegetable  matter  to  form  six  inches 
of  coal,  which  probably  represents  a  peaty  bog  several  feet  in  thickness. 
(2.)  On  this  peaty  soil  grew  the  trees  represented  by  the  stump  of 
mineral  charcoal  jnentioned  above.  This  tree,  being  about  one  foot 
in  diameter,  may  have  required  about  fifty  years  for  its  growth  to  that 
size.  It  was  then  killed,  perhaps  by  the  inundation  of  the  bog.  (3.) 
During  the  decay  of  the  tree  last  mentioned,  Sigillaria  grew  around 
it  to  the  diameter  of  two  feet,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
sediment,  which  buried  their  roots  to  the  depth  of  about  eighteen 
inches.  At  this  level  CalamUea  and  other  SigiUarics  began  to  grow, 
the  former  attaining  a  diameter  of  four  inches,  the  latter  a  diameter 
of  about  one  foot.  (4.)  These  plants  were  in  their  turn  embedded  in 
somewhat  coarser  sediment,  but  so  gradually  that  trees  with  stigmarian 
roots  grew  at  two  higher  levels  before  the  accumulation  of  mud  and 
sand  attained  the  depth  of  nine  feet,  at  which  depth  the  original  large 
SigiUaria  that  had  grown  immediately  over  the  coal  were  broken 
off,  and  their  lioUow  trunks  filled  with  sand.  Before  being  filled  with 
sand,  these  trees,  while  hollow,  must  for  some  time  have  projected 
from  a  swamp  or  terrestrial  surface,  such  as  that  which  immediately 
succeeds  them  in  ascending  order ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  this  circum- 
stance that  we  owe  the  occurrence,  in  some  of  them,  of  reptilian 
remains  and  land  shells,  as  well  as  many  vegetable  fragments,  such 
as  Catamites,  Chrdaites,  and  a  LepidostrobuSj  with  many  of  the  fossil 
firuits  called  Trigoviocarpa^  evidently  introduced  before  the  sedimen- 
tary matter,  and  forming  just  such  a  mass  as  might  be  supposed  likely 
to  fall  into  an  open  hole  in  a  forest  or  swamp.  (5.)  The  remaining 
beds  of  this  group  evidence  the  continuation  of  swamp  conditions  for 
a  long  time  after  the  trees  last  noticed  were  completely  buried.  They 
include,  in  a  thickness  of  twenty-eight  feet,  three  underclays  supporting 
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coaly  beds,  and  one  with  erect  stamps ;  one  of  them  with  gtigmarian 
roots  and  ribbed.  One  of  the  coaly  beds,  wMeb  alternates  with 
lamms  of  shale,  is  filled  with  flattened  tranks  of  SigiUaria  and 
Lefndodatdron,  which  probably  grew  on  the  surfaces  on  which  they 
now  lie,  and  indicate  how  small  a  thickness  of  coaly  matter  may 
mark  the  time  reqaired  for  the  growth  and  decay  of  many  guccessive 
forests. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  scarcely  err  in  affirming  that  the  habitat  of 
the  Datdrerpeton  Acadianam  and  its  associates  was  a  peaty  and 
maddy  swamp,  occasionally  or  periodically  inundated,  and  in  which 
growing  trees  and  Calamite  brakes  were  being  gradually  buried  in 
sediment,  while  others  were  taking  root  at  higher  levels,  just  as  now 
happens  in  the  alluvia]  flats  of  large  rivers.  In  subsequent  visits  to 
this  interesting  locality,  I  found  the  remuns  of  four  other  species  of 
reptiles  or  batrachians,  an  ancient  representative  of  the  gally-worme 
{Xylobms  Sigillariee),  and  remfuns  of  an  insect.     These  will  be  de* 

Fig.  35. — Ertet  Trte  eenUiaing  RepttUan  BtBumt,  at  Ae  Jogguit. 


scribed  further  on.  In  Figs.  35  and  36  I  give  a  representation  of 
one  of  the  trees,  and  a  section  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  filling  the  base. 

Subdivision  XVI.  consists  of  one  thick  bed  of  gray  sandstone  witb 
prostrate  carbonized  trunks.  The  sandstone  is  highly  silicious,  and 
of  the  kind  used  for  grindstoses.     It  is  the  result  of  the  complete 
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sabmergence  of  the  swamps  of  the  last  group,  and  their  invasion  hy 
sand-bearing  currents. 

The  next  Subdivision  commences  with  the  growth  of  Calamites  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  great  sand-bed  last  noticed,  after  which  there  was 
the  formation  of  an  underclay  and  coal,  the  latter  being  afterwards 
inundated,  and  the  plants  at  its  surface  overgrown  with  Spirorbis. 
In  the  shale  covering  this  coal,  about  fourteen  feet  above  its  surface, 
is  a  bed  with  shrinkage  cracks,  and  containing  a  stool  of  SiiffmariOj 
one  of  the  roots  of  which  was  traced  9^  feet.  Its  rootlets  were 
attached,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  have  been  a  drift  stump ;  and  if  now 
in  situ,  it  must  have  grown  on  a  mud-bank  alternately  inundated  and 
dry,  like  the  present  salt-marshes  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Fig.  Z6,—Sectiott  of  Base  of  Erect  aigiOana, 


(a)  Mineral  cbareoal.        (&)  Dark-colonred  sandstone,  with  plants,  bones,  ete. 
(e)  Gray  sandstones  with  CaiamUea  and  CordaiUt, 

Subdivision  XV III.  is  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  less  perfectly 
exposed  than  most  other  parts  of  the  section.  Chocolate  colours 
prevail  among  the  shales,  and  there  are  few  fossils.  One  of  the  beds, 
however,  has  its  surface  covered  with  casts  of  shrinkage  cracks,  such 
as  are  now  formed  on  mud  left  dry  by  the  neap  tides ;  and  there  are 
also  erect  Calamites  in  one  bed  and  a  Stigmarian  underclay. 

The  next  group  is  of  much  greater  interest,  showing  seven  soil- 
surfaces,  with  a  variety  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Two  of  the  coals 
in  this  group  contain  on  their  surfaces  of  deposition  well-preserved 
remains  of  the  plants  [SigiUaria,  Cordaites,  etc.)  which  must  have  grown 
on  their  underclays.  A  thick  mass  of  sandstone  and  shale  in  the 
centre  of  the  group  is  also  very  curious,  as  it  evidently  represents  the 
side  of  a  trench  or  gully  cut  by  water  in  a  series  of  mud-beds,  and 
then  filled  up  with  a  confused  mass  of  drift  trees  and  sand.  Above 
this  mass  is  an  underclay,  on  which  grew  a  forest,  whose  only 
remains  are  a  few  inches  of  coaly  matter  (Gr.  11),  made  up  in  part 
of  flattened  trunks  converted  into  coal.  This  forest  must  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  violence  or  decay,  before  the  next  bed,  which 
is  a  shale  seven  feet  thick,  was  deposited.  On  the  surface  of  this  shale 
grew  a  great  brake  of  Calamites,  which  were  buried  under  sand,  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  forms  and  position  were  perfectly  preserved : 
they  stand  in  groups  in  the  cliff  just  as  they  grew,  some  of  them  being 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  high ;  and  at  that  height  they 
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bava  been  broken  off  witbont  any  decrease  of  tbeir  diameter.  In  one 
place  twelve  stems  were  counted  in  eight  feet  measured  along  the  fiiee 
of  the  cliff.  From  the  baae  of  the  cliff  to  low-water  mark,  tbey  could 
everywhere  be  seen  abundantly  along  the  continuation  of  the  ledge  of 
aandstone.  This  bed  and  others  of  umilar  character  at  the  Joggins, 
have  given  us  much  information  respecting  the  nature  and  mode  of 
growth  of  these  plants,  which  I  may  pause  here  to  notice  in  detail. 

The  Calamitet  were  tall  cylindrical  stems,  with  a  bard  outer  bark, 
and  wore  either  hollow  or  filled  with  cellular  matter.  The  stems 
were  regularly  marked  with  longitudinal  stri»  or  furrows  and  cross 
joints,  sometimes  showing  the  marks  of  the  attachment  of  the  leaves, 
which  were  verticillato,  Or  in  whorls  around  the  st«m,  and  long  and 
needle-like  [Figs.  37  and  38).     The  general  habit  of  growth  thus 

Fig.  Z6.—Uate»  of  CaUaata  (17.  CVria) 


resembled  the  Equtsetftm  or  Mare'e-tail  of  modem  marabes,  and  pro- 
bably these  plants  are  also  allied  to  the  Calamitet  in  stnicture.     Cola' 
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mdef  grew  on  wet  mnd  and  eond-flats,  and  also  in  swampi;  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  eapecially  adapted  to  take  root  in  and  clotlie  and 
mat  together  soft  sladgy  material  recently  deposited  or  in  proceas  of 
depositioQ.  When  the  eeed  or  spore  of  a  Calamite  had  taken  root 
(and  it  is  not  nnlikely  that,  like  the  very  remarkable  spores  of  the 
Eqwseta,  their  seeda  had  winga  which  expanded  to  waft  them  through 
the  (ur  when  dry,  and  cloaed  instantly  when  they  touched  the  damp 
Boil),  it  probably  produced  a  little  low  whorl  of  leaves  surrounding 
one  amall  joint,  Irom  which  another  and  another,  widening  in  size, 
arose,  producing  a  cylindrical  stem,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  base. 
To  strengthen  the  unstable  base,  the  lower  joints,  especially  if  the 
mud  had  been  accamnlating  around  the  plant,  shot  out  long  roots 
instead  of  leaves,  while  secondary  stems  grew  out  of  the  sides  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  time  there  was  a  stool  of  Calamtta,  with 
tnfu  of  long  roots  stretching  downwards,  like  an  immense  brash,  into 
the  mnd  (Fig.  37.     See  also  Fig.  39).     When  Calamtta  thus  grew 


on  intmdated  flats,  they  would,  by  causing  the  water  to  stagnate, 
promote  the  elevation  of  the  surface  by  new  deposits,  so  that  their 
Stems  gradually  became  buried ;  but  this  only  favonred  their  growth, 
for  they  continually  pushed  out  new  stems,  while  the  old  buried  ones 
shot  out  buDches  of  roots  instead  of  regular  whorls  of  leaves.  These 
pecnliaritieB  have  caused  much  dispute  among  botanists,  some  of  whom 
have  even  bncted  that  the  whole  stem  served  as  a  root    All  the 
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apparent  anomalies  were,  howeyer,  wise  contrivances  to  fit  the  plant 
for  its  office  in  nature. 

One  peculiarity  in  these  beds  well  illustrates  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  the  thickness  of  beds  is  no  certain  criterion  of  the 
time  occupied  in  their  formation.  The  bed  of  sandstone,  eight  feet  in 
thickness,  enveloping  the  Calamites,  must  have  been  deposited  in  a 
few  years  at  most.  The  underlying  coal  is  all  that  marks  the  growth, 
submergence,  and  decay  of  a  forest. 

Subdivision  XXIII.  is  a  great  and  continuous  series  of  swamp  and 
estuary  deposits,  including  the  most  important  bed  of  coal  in  the 
section,  and  a  large  number  of  well-marked  terrestrial  surfaces.  It 
commences  with  a  black  bituminous  underclay,  a  soil  probably  of  long 
continuance,  and  filled  with  rootlets.  This  supports  a  foot  of  coal 
known  to  the  miners  as  the  **  Queen's  Vein  "  (Coal-group  8),  above 
which  we  find  three  other  coals  with  underclays,  and  one  of  them 
with  a  shale  roof  full  of  prostrate  plants.  Then  we  have  an  underclay 
capped  by  shale  with  fossil  leaves,  but  no  coal.  Above  this  we  have 
an  interruption  of  the  previous  conditions,  by  the  deposition  of  sand, 
on  the  surfaces  of  which  drift-plants  were  scattered,  and  became 
tenanted  by  the  little  worms  whose  shells  we  have  referred  to  Spirorbis, 
On  these  sandstones  Stigmaria  again  took  root,  and  one  bed  is  filled, 
from  the  cliff  to  low-water  mark,  with  well-preserved  stools  of  these 
singular  roots,  each  with  four  main  divisions,  branching  dichotomously. 
A  single  inch  of  impure  coal  was  the  result  of  this  dense  growth  of 
trees.  Above  this  accumulated  a  thick  boggy  underclay,  on  which 
a  varied  and  beautiful  forest  has  grown,  which  was  overturned  or 
uprooted,  and  now  lies  prostrate  in  a  thin  band  of  ironstone  and  shale. 
In  the  ironstone  of  this  band  are  four  species  of  SigQlarioj  and  great 
multitudes  of  Cordaites  and  other  leaves.  AU  these  fossils  had 
Spirorbis  attached.  They  no  doubt  mark  the  site  of  a  submerged  and 
fallen  forest,  which  but  for  the  abundant  deposition  of  fine  mud  and 
carbonate  of  iron,  which  followed  its  submergence  after  an  interval 
sufficiently  long  for  the  growth  of  Spirorbis,  would  have  appeared  as 
a  thin  coaly  layer.  Above  this,  after  an  interval  occupied  by  shales 
and  sandstone  with  one  thin  coal,  we  find  a  thin  coaly  layer  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Cordaites.  No  roots  appear  in  the  underlying 
shale,  and  we  may  therefore  doubt  whether  these  leaves  grew  in  situ, 
or  were  scattered  over  the  bottom  of  water.  On  this  coal  is  a  thick 
clay  supporting,  some  years  ago,  two  erect  stumps.  From  the  clay  in 
which  they  were  rooted  they  passed  upward,  through  a  sandstone  two 
feet  in  thickness,  into  a  shale  with  ironstone  bands  above.  The 
smaller  stump  was  fluted,  but  without  leaf-scars.     Its  roots  were 
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concealed  under  the  beach.  It  was  filled  with  sandstone  to  the  height 
of  seven  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sandstone  without,  indicating 
that  this  bed  must  have  suffered  from  denudation,  after  having  contri- 
buted  materials  toward  the  filling  of  the  stump.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sand  within  the  bark  was  originally  lower  than  that  without  If 
80,  the  sandstone  may  have  lost  much  more  than  seven  inches ;  and  of 
this,  but  for  the  presence  of  this  stump,  there  would  have  been  no 
evidence.  The  neighbouring  tree,  though  rooted  at  the  same  level, 
was  brought  by  the  dip  of  the  beds  to  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  its 
roots  to  be  seen.  It  was  originally  of  the  same  height  with  the  other, 
but  the  upper  part  had  been  removed.  In  this  stump  we  see  that 
while  the  sandstone  within  has  extended  higher  than  that  without,  it 
has  also  descended  lower,  though  not  quite  to  the  bottom,  this  being 
filled  with  clay.  We  thus  find  that  after  the  tree  became  hollow,  and 
while  its  top  continued  to  stand  at  least  three  feet  above  the  surface, 
it  was  partly  filled  with  a  deposit  from  muddy  water.  The  mud 
within  was,  however,  much  lower  than  that  without  when  the  sand 
began  to  be  deposited,  and  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  stump.  The 
roots  of  this  tree  had  Stigmaria  markings,  and  the  rootlets  could  b^ 
seen  penetrating  the  shale  beneath.  Portions  of  the  surface  of  the 
trunk  showed  the  markings  of  a  broad-ribbed  Sigillcaric^  with  oval 
leaf-scars  on  the  ligneous  surface.  The  roots  descend  somewhat 
rapidly  into  the  clay,  and  perhaps  even  reach  the  coaly  layer  below. 
The  overlying  shales  bend  downward  into  the  upper  part  of  these 
stumps,  indicating  that  the  material  within  was  more  compressible 
than  that  without.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  compression  of  woody 
matter  remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  left  by  the  decay  of  the 
trunk.  The  circumstances  in  which  these  stumps  were  preserved 
strikingly  illustrate  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  bark  oiSigiUaticu 
Above  this  bed  there  are  about  thirty  feet  of  shales,  with  ironstone 
bonds  and  sandstones,  including  a  few  thin  layers  of  coal,  and  appa- 
rently several  underclays ;  but  the  coal  railway  and  pier  prevent  them 
from  being  well  seen.  On  these  rests  the  main  coal  or  *'  King's  Vein  " 
(Coal-group  7).  The  main  coal  and  a  layer  of  clay  six  inches  thick 
overlying  it,  have  supported  a  forest  of  SigiUaricBj  some  of  which 
remain  as  erect  stumps,  others  are  prostrate.  Very  fine  specimens 
have  been  extracted  from  this  bed  in  working  the  coaL  Their  surfaces 
are  often  covered  with  Spirorhis,  This  forest  was  buried  under  eight 
feet  of  sand  and  clay ;  and  from  the  surface  of  the  latter  sprang  an 
erect  tree,  which  was  observed  to  extend  upward  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet,  and  was  then  abruptly  broken  off.  The  roeks  enclosing  it 
are  sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale.    (Fig.  40.)    This  treci  like  one 
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previouBly  menUoned,  vraB  a  pillar  of  coaly  matter,  without  dittiDet 
external  markmgs,  and  compressed  by  lat«ral  pressiire.  Its  praaerra- 
tioa  in  this  manner  fihowB  tiiat  it  was  composed  of  durable  wood,  but 

Fig.  40.— Bedt  oeaifiag  Joggini  J£nn  Coal,  mth  trtet  3Vw  omd  Calamittl. 


S.  UodsnliT,  Tith  rootkli. 

by  no  means  proves  that  it  differed  from  those  trees  which  are  found 
in  the  state  of  stony  casts.  An  erect  tiee,  the  wood  of  which  iiad 
time  to  decay  before  it  was  buried  by  detritus,  would  appear  as  a  cut 
in  sand  or  clay.  The  same  tree,  if  broken  olf  and  bnried  before  the 
decay  of  its  wood,  might  appear  as  a  pillar  of  coal.  This  tree  is, 
however,  proved,  by  portions  of  its  wood  which  retun  their  stracture, 
to  have  been  coniferona. 

After  deposits  of  sand  had  extended  to  the  hnght  of  at  least  ten 
feet  above  the  root  of  this  tree,  and  while  its  top  projected  above  the 
surface,  Caiamilet  grew  around,  attuning  a  diameter  of  1}  inch,  and  a 
height  of  at  least  five  feet.  They  are  very  ntnnerons,  and  though 
perhaps  a  different  species  from  those  in  the  great  ealamite  bed  before 
mentioned,  grew  in  the  same  manner.  They  were  buried  by  five  feet 
of  sand  aad  arenaceoos  mud,  after  which  their  tops  aod  that  of  the 
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erect  tree  were  removed  or  decayed,  and  the  sands  next  succeeding 
contain  only  drift  vegetable  fragments,  having  Spirorbis  attached  to 
them.  Above  these  is  an  inch  of  coal,  loaded  with  CordaiteSj  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  is  the  second  instance  of  thin  coi^s  of  this 
kind  without  Stigmaria  underdajs.  Immediately  above  this  is  a 
sandy  soil  with  Stigmaria  and  rootlets,  but  without  coal  or  erect  trees. 
Shales  and  sandstones  succeed ;  and  above  these  we  have  a  very  thick 
underclay  full  of  rootlets.  This  soil,  after  the  growth  upon  it  of  coaly 
matter,  and  a  forest  or  successive  forests  of  Sigillaria,  was  submerged 
in  such  circumstances  that  scarcely  any  mechanical  detritus  was 
deposited  upon  it.  The  trees  remained  erect  in  the  bottom  of  clear 
waters,  inhabited  by  fishes  and  Cythere,  until  Spirorbis  attached  itself  to 
their  trunks.  They  at  length  fell  and  sank  to  the  bottom ;  and,  with 
the  vegetable  soil,  form  a  bed  of  impure  coal  four  inches  in  thickness, 
and  abounding  in  scales  of  fishes  and  trunks  covered  with  Spirorbis. 
Long  after  the  forest  disappeared,  these  aquatic  conditions  continued, 
and  ten  inches  of  calcareo-bituminous  shale  with  Naiadites,  fish-scales, 
and  Cythere  were  deposited,  as  usual  passing  upward  into  barren  gray 
shale.  This  is  a  fine  instance  of  an  order  of  succession  which  we  had 
frequent  occasion  to  notice  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  section. 

In  the  next  Subdivision  the  waters  retain  their  dominion,  though 
probably  diminishing  in  depth,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of 
detrital  matter.  The  sandstones  of  this  group  are  very  uniform  and 
evenly  bedded,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  last,  and  present  no 
indications  of  vicinity  to  shores  or  water-courses,  except  in  the  presence 
of  drift-wood,  and  of  singular  scratches  and  furrows  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  shales,  fine  casts  of  which  have  been  taken  by  the  overlying  sand. 
Scratches  and  marks  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent  in  the  Coal  Forma- 
tion. They  occur  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  Pictou  freestone  quarries, 
and  are  also  very  abundant  near  Tatamagouche.  Many  of  them  might 
very  easily  be  included  in  the  convenient  tribe  of  Fucoidesy  that  is, 
remains  of  sea-weeds,  but  their  want  of  uniformity  in  everything 
except  direction,  their  want  of  organic  matter,  and  occurrence  in  beds 
containing  drift-wood,  make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  scratches 
produced  by  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees  borne  over  the  surface  by 
currents  of  water,  and  similar  to  those  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
inundated  mud-flats  of  wooded  countries.  Such  marks  are  usually 
straight,  like  diluvial  stritt,  bat  when  stamps  or  tree-tops  ground  and 
are  borne  off,  the  most  fantastic  markings  are  produced,  partly  by  the 
eddying  of  the  current  around  the  obstacles  opposed  to  it. 

In  Subdivision  XXY.  we  have  a  dense  series  of  fossil  soils,  with  thin 
coaly  layers.    It  temunates  upwards  in  bituminous  limestone,  with  its 
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luual  foBuls  «nd  resting  on  cool.  This  ia  a  cose  preciseljr  umilar  to 
that  which  tenninateB  our  23d  group,  except  that  in  this  hut  caae  the 
conditions  favourable  to  the  formation  of  bituminous  limestone  probahlj 
continued  longer. 

The  next  is  another  barren  group  of  chocolate  and  gray  shales,  with 
gray  sandstone  occauonall}'  rippled,  and  with  fragments  of  drift-wood. 
This  is  the  filliag  up  of  the  Bhell-fisfa-infaabited  waters,  in  the  manner 
already  so  frequently  noticed.  In  one  of  its  bed^  I  observed  rsin* 
marks,  and  a  series  of  footprints,  probably  of  a  small  reptile;  anditwu 
here  that  Mr  Marsh  found  the  vertebra  of  the  lai^est  reptile  yet 
diacovered  at  the  Jog^ns,  Eosaurut  Acadianu*. 

Subdivision  XXVII.  is  another  succesuon  of  underdays  and  small 
coaly  layers.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  very  pyritons  character  of  many 
of  its  beds,  an  indication  of  the  action  of  sea-water.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  this  group  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  41.    It 

Fig.  i]..—8taUmfrimiVKloiolr  part  lif  Svhdiviium  XXVII, 


1.  SbalL  >.  SlulT  «Ml,  1  Ant. 

<.  Oiaj-  UDditoaa  isnliig  downwudi  Ij 

B.  C«il,  1  loch.  e.  CDdtnlur  with  raoti.  10  luehai. 

7.  On;  undBtQae,  1  foot  S  Insho.    SUgmuti  rooUetn  mntlnacd  (hnn  the  bed  ibore;  emit 
Oofanicu.  B.  Gny  ibLlo,  with  'pjtiitt.    F]ALt«Bod  pluita. 

includes  a  bed  of  erect  Calamites  and  an  erect  tree  with  distinct  Stig- 
maria  roots.  The  underclays  are  here  so  crowded  on  the  erect  plants, 
that  the  rootlets  of  one  nnderday  pass  downward  among  the  erect 
Calamilet,  and  the  rootlets  of  another  pass  beside  and  within  the  cast 
of  the  erect  tree,  the  surlace  markings  of  which  they  have  helped  to 
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obliterate  by  passing  downward  immediately  within  the  bark.  The 
ealamites  are  rooted  in  shale,  and  the  erect  tree  in  an  ordinary  under- 
clay,  supporting  a  thin  layer  of  coal  which  rises  a  little  immediately 
under  the  stump,  being  there  either  protected  from  pressure  or  increased 
by  the  addition  of  woody  matter  derived  from  the  trunk.  This  stump, 
it  will  be  observed,  expands  rapidly  towards  its  base.  This  group 
terminates  upward  in  a  mussel-bed  resting  on  coal. 

The  whole  series  of  events  in  the  preceding  historical  sketch  has 
depended  on  the  following  conditions : — Gradual  and  long-continued 
subsidence,  with  occasional  elevatory  movements,  going  on  in  an  exten- 
sive alluvial  tract  teeming  with  vegetable  life  and  receiving  large 
supplies  of  fine  detrital  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  subsidence  tended 
to  restore  the  original  dominion  of  the  waters.  On  the  other  hand, 
elevation,  silting  up,  and  vegetable  and  animal  growth  built  up  succes- 
sive surfaces  of  dry  land.  For  a  very  long  period  these  opposing 
forces  were  alternately  victorious,  without  effecting  any  very  decided 
or  permanent  conquest ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  locality  of 
our  section  was,  during  this  period,  near  the  margin  of  the  alluvial 
tract  in  question,  where  the  various  changes  of  the  conflict  were  more 
sensibly  felt  and  more  easily  recorded  than  nearer  the  open  sea  or 
farther  inland. 

The  portion  of  the  section  above  described  in  detail  includes  a 
thickness  of  2819  feet  of  the  central  part  of  the  Coal  formation, 
constituting  Division  4  of  Logan's  section. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  vast  series  of  deposits  without 
being  forcibly  impressed  with  the  great  lapse  of  time  and  variety  of 
change  which  it  indicates ;  and  a  glance  at  the  table  of  formations  in 
the  introduction  to  this  work,  will  show  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
whole  geological  history  of  the  earth  is  represented  by  the  coal 
measures.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  abo  that  this  section  represents 
the  structure  of  the  whole  plain  of  Cumberland,  and  in  a  less  precise 
manner  that  of  the  whole  Carboniferous  areas  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  with  great  tracts  composed  of  similar  rocks,  but  not 
elevated  above  the  bed  of  the  present  seas.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  all  the  changes  represented  by  the  Joggins 
beds  extended  continuously  over  large  areas.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  had  we  visited  Cumberland  during  the  Coal  period,  we 
might,  by  changing  our  position  a  few  miles,  have  passed  from  a  sandy 
shore  to  a  peaty  swamp,  or  to  the  margin  of  an  estuary  or  lagoon ;  but 
I  believe  that  in  each  locality  these  changes  succeeded  each  other  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  that  the  great  alternations  between  terrestrial 
growth  and  marine  deposition  extended  over  very  wide  areas.    Had 
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we  visited  Cumberland  during  the  time  represented  by  one  of  the 
groups  of  coals,  bituminous  limestones,  and  erect  forests,  we  should 
have  beheld  vast  swampy  plains  covered  with  dense  forests,  calamite 
brakes,  and  peaty  bogs,  intersected  by  sluggish  streams  and  shallow 
lagoons.  Had  we  visited  it  perhaps  some  centuries  later,  at  the  time 
when  one  of  the  barren  groups  of  sandstone  was  being  deposited,  the 
eye  would  have  ranged  over  a  wide  and  shallow  sea,  filled  with  sand- 
banks, and  with  occasional  low  islets  and  spits,  covered  with  Sigillariss 
and  fringed  with  wide  borders  of  Calamites,  struggling  for  existence 
among  the  shifting  sands.  Changes  of  this  kind  alternated  again  and 
again,  while  the  whole  area  was  constantly  subsiding  at  a  rate  so  slow, 
that  mechanical  deposition  and  animal  and  vegetable  growth  were  able 
to  a  great  extent  to  counteract  and  sometimes  altogether  to  neutralize 
its  influence.  At  length,  however,  in  the  Upper  Coal  formation, 
aqueous  conditions  regained  a  decided  preponderance.  This,  then,  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  was  the  process  employed  by  the  great  Architect 
of  the  universe  in  building  up  the  Coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of 
the  world ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  clean  and  sharp  section  effected 
by  the  tides  of  Chiegnecto  Bay  for  that  fine  exposure  of  its  stony 
monuments  which  enable  us  to  understand  and  explain  in  such  detail 
its  nature. 

Remctins  of  Aquatic  Animctls  in  the  Coal  Measures. 

I  propose  in  the  sequel  to  devote  an  entire  chapter  to  the  land 
animals  of  the  Goal  formation.  In  the  present  note,  I  desire  to  state 
some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  remains  of  aquatic  animals 
which  abound  in  the  shales  and  bituminous  limestones,  associated 
with  plants,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  brachiopods,  corals,  or 
other  absolutely  marine  productions.  Though  I  do  not  consider  these 
creatures  as  fresh-water  animals,  yet  they  must  be  regarded  as  the 
tenants  of  brackish,  and  perhaps  sometimes  fresh,  ponds,  lagoons,  and 
creeks  of  the  Coal  formation  swamps,  and  which  must  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  shallow,  land-locked,  and  filled  with  putrid  vegetable 
matter,  though  no  doubt  often  at  the  sea  level,  and  communicating 
with  it  by  channels  more  or  less  wide. 

L  Bivalve  Shells, — All  the  Lamellibranchiate  shells,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  some  of  the  shales  and  bituminous  limestones  of  the 
Joggins  that  some  of  the  beds  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  them, 
belong  to  one  generic  or  family  group.  They  are  the  so-called 
Modiolas,  Uuios,  or  Anodons  of  authors.  I  proposed  for  them,  some 
years  ago,  the  generic  name  of  Naiadites,  and  described  six  species 
from  the  Coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  stating  my  belief  that  they 
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are  allied  to  UnionidcBj  and  that  their  nearest  analogue  may  be  the 
genus  Bysao-anodonta  of  D'Orbigny,  found  in  the  Biver  Parana.* 
Mr  Salter,  however,  to  whom  I  sent  specimens,  regards  these  shells  as 
belonging  to  his  new  genera  Anthracomya  and  Anthracoptera,  the 
former  being  supposed  to  be  allied  to  Myad(B,\  More  recently 
GUmbel  and  Geinitz  have  described  similar  shells  from  Thuringia  an 
belonging  to  the  genera  Unto  and  Anodon,  and  regard  my  Naiadites 
carbonaritis  {Anthracoptera  carhonaria  of  Salter)  as  a  Dreisaena»\ 
In  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  their  genuine  relations,  I  shall  retain 
the  name  Naiadites  for  the  whole  of  the  species,  giving,  however, 
Salter's  generic  names  in  brackets.  The  genus  Anthracosia  of  King, 
which  is  evidently  distinct  from  Naiadites,  has  been  recognised  in 
Nova  Scotia  only  in  the  Lower  Coal  formation  of  Baddeck,  C.  B.  A 
specimen  found  at  that  place  by  Mr  Barnes  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel.  As  these  shells  swarmed  in  the  waters  of  the  Coal  formation 
estuaries  or  lagoons,  facts  tending  to  the  elucidation  of  their  habits 
and  affinities  are  important  with  reference  to  the  coal ;  I  would  there- 
fore make  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  them : — 

(1.)  Under  the  microscope,  the  shells  of  the  thicker  species,  as 
Naiadites  carbonariuSj  present  an  internal  lamellar  and  subnacreous 
layer,  a  thin  layer  of  vertical  prismatic  shell,  and  an  epidermis — these 
structures  being  entirely  similar  to  those  of  Unionidce.  In  the  thinner 
species,  as  in  N.  lavis,  only  the  prismatic  coat  appears,  and  in  this  the 
prisms  are  in  some  instances  placed  obliquely.  These  thin  shells, 
however,  show  evidence  of  an  epidermis.  (2.)  The  ligament  was 
external,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  teeth,  the  shell  was  closed 
X>o8teriorly ;  but  there  are  indications  of  a  byssal  sinus.  Mr  Salter 
describes  the  epidermis  as  wrinkled  posteriorly;  but  this,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rings  of  growth,  appears  to  me  to  result  from  pressure. 
The  shells  are  equivalve,  and  have  the  external  aspect  of  Unionidas 
or  MyUlidcB.  (8.)  I  know  of  no  instance  in  Nova  Scotia  of  the  occur- 
rence of  these  shells  in  the  strictly  marine  limestones,  nor  have  any 
properly  marine  forms  of  MoUusca  been  found  with  Naiadites  in  the 
coal  measures.  (4.)  The  mode  of  their  occurrence  precludes  the  idea 
that  they  were  burrowers,  but  favours  the  belief  that  they  were 
attached  by  a  byssus  to  sunken  or  floating  timber.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  that  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  brackish-water  or  fresh- water  shells,  allied  to  MyttUdoi 
or  to  embryonic  UmomdoR. 

*  Sappleraont  to  Acadian  Geology,  1860. 

t  Qiuurt.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc,  toL  xix.  p.  79. 

X  Neaes  Jahrbach,  1864.    Geological  Magazine,  Maj  1865, 
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(I.)  NaiadiUt  (Anihracoptera)  carbonaria  (Dawson) — Fig.  42. — 
Hioge-line  straight,  more  than  one  half  the  length  of  the  shell ;  beak 


acute,  in  the  anterior  fourth  of  hinge-line ;  anterior  margin  abruptly 
rounded ;  ventral  margin  nearly  straight,  with  a  slight  sinus ;  posterior 
mar^n  broad  and  regularly  rounded ;  shell  thin,  with  distract  growth 
lines.  When  recent,  the  shell  was  probably  somewhat  tumid,  but  is 
usually  flattened,  and  often  much  distorted  by  pressure,  so  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  specimen  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  described 
or  figured.  Length  of  adult,  an  inch  or  more.  This  is  the  most 
abundant  species  in  the  Coal  measures  of  the  Joggins,  beds  of  some 
thickness  being  often  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  valves.  Fig.  31, 
p.  182  tupra,  represents  an  imperfect  and  distorted  specimen.  See 
also  Fig.  22  in  my  paper  on  the  South  Joggins  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  39.  This  shell  may  posubly  be  the 
Modiola  Wyommgemia  of  Lea  (Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Science,  2d  series, 
vol.  ii.) ;  but  if  so,  his  specimen  is  imperfect. 

(2.)  NeuadiUs  [Anthracomr/a)  elongata  (Dn.) — Fig.  13. — Smaller 
than  the  preceding,  and  more  elongated  laterally;  the  beaks  obtuse 
and  more  anterior;  the  hinge-line  nearly  straight  and  less  than  half 
the  length  ;  ventral  margin  slightly  compressed ;  length,  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch;  common  at  the  Joggins  and  Sydney,  in  the  Middle 
Coal  measures.    See  Fig.  23  in  paper  above  cited. 

(3.)  Naiadila  {Anlhracoplera)  hevU  (Dn.)— Fig.  44.*— Broad 
ovate,  extremely  thin ;  beak  about  one-third  of  distance  from  anterior 
end.    This  species  is  smaller,  more  rounded,  thinner,  and  with  the 

■  Mr  Salter  thluka  tlut  this  U  identical  with  ■  ipedea  foimd  in  tba  Upper  Coil 
roeMorra  of  MaocliBster. 
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beaks  more  central,  than  No.  1.  It  occnra  in  a  bed  of  shale  at  tbe 
base  of  the  Middle  Coal  series  at  the  Joggins. 

(4.)  Naiadiiei  arenacea  (Dn.) — Fig.  45. — Elliptical ;  twice  aa  long 
as  vide;  beaks  prominent,  one-fourth  from  anterior  end,  which  is 
comprcBsed  and  ronnded.    In  the  Upper  Coal  fonnation  at  Pictou. 

(5.)  Naiaditet  ovalU  (Sn.) — Similar  in  general  form  to  No.  4,  but 
mnch  broader  in  proportion.  See  paper  above  cited,  Fig.  24.  It 
occurs  in  bituminous  limestone,  with  cyprids,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Joggins  Coal  meaenres. 

(6.)  Naiaditea  anffulata  (Dn.) — Fig.  46. — Similar  in  general  form 
and  proportions  to  No.  4,  but  with  more  prominent  beaks,  a  etraight 
hinge-line,  and  an  undefined  ridge  running  backward  from  the  umbo, 
and  causing  the  posterior  extremity  to  present  an  angular  outline. 
Lower  Coal  formation  at  Parrsborough. 

(7.)  N.  obtusa  (Dn.) — As  large  as  N.  carlonaria,  but  remarkable 
for  the  broad  and  truncated  form  of  its  anterior  end,  giving  it  an 
approach  to  a  quadrangular  form.  It  is  thin,  and  much  marked  by 
growth  lines.     Lower  Coal  measures,  M'Lellan's  Brook,  IHctou. 

II.  Spirorbit  carhcmariia. — Fig.  47. — This  little  shell,  which  I  de- 
scribed aa  a  Sptrorbit  as  long  ago  as  1 845,*  is  apparently  not  specifi- 
cally distinct  from  Microconchut  carbonarins  of  the  British  Coal-fields. 

Tig,  47.  — itjarmWi  eariDBOriut ;  not,  the  attoAtd  to  CordaOei,  and  moffitifitd. 


Its  microscopic  stnicture  is  identical  with  that  of  modem  ^roria, 
and  shows  that  it  is  a  true  worm-shell.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
Coal  formation,  attached  to  plants  and  to  shells  of  Naiaditet,  and  must 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  enclosed  lagoons  and  estuaries.  Its  occnr- 
rence  on  Sigillarice  has  been  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  these  trees  grew  in  sea-water;  but,  unfortunately  for 
that  concluwon,  the  Spirorbit  is  often  found  on  the  inside  of  the 
bark,  showing  that  this  had  become  dead  and  hollow.  Beside  this, 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  would  prove  that  Lepidodendra,  Cordaites, 
*  Qiurt  Joam.  Gmd.  8oe.,  toI.  i.  p.  3S6. 
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and  ferns  were  marine  plants.  Spirorbes  multiply  fast  and  grow  very 
rapidly ;  and  these  little  shells  no  doubt  took  immediate  possession 
of  submerged  vegetation,  just  as  their  modem  allies  cover  fronds  of 
Laminaria  and  Fucus, 

As  I  have  not  met  with  a  description  of  this  little  shell,  I  may  state 
that  it  is  dextral,  with  two  and  a  half  to  three  turns.  It  is  attached 
throughout  its  length,  and,  when  not  compressed,  presents  a  some- 
what deep  umbilicus.  It  is  closely  marked  with  beaded  or  unequal 
transverse  ridges.  It  has,  when  young,  a  close  resemblance  to  Sp. 
capercUtis,  M'Coy,  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland ;  but 
this  species  has  only  two  turns,  and  is  sinistraL 

This  shell  has  been  described  by  Goeppert  as  a  fungus,  under  the 
name  of  Qyromyces  ammorm. 

III.  CrusUicea. — It  appears,  in  the  table  above,  that  as  many  as 
fourteen  beds  of  coal  exhibit  in  their  roofs  shells  of  minute  Entomos- 
traca  of  the  genera  Oythere  and  Bairdia  (Fig.  48),*  and  these  occur 

Fig.  48. — Crusts  of  EnUnmostraca  ;  not.  size  emdmoffn^ied. 


(a)  BairdU;  (6)  CythereU*  inflate ;  (e)  Cythere. 

in  such  quantities  that  considerable  beds  of  shale  and  bituminous 
limestone  are  filled  with  their  valves.  Professor  Jones  regards  the 
species  as  marine  or  brackish- water ;  and  the  same  remark  will,  I 
presume,  apply  to  the  crustacean  Diplostylus  Datvsoni,  and  a  fragment 
oiEurypterus  described  by  Mr  Salter  from  Coal-group  No.  8  of  Division 
4  of  the  Section,  as  well  as  to  a  second  and  larger  species  from  Port 
Hood.  Of  the  small  Entomostracans  there  are  several  species,  which 
Professor  Jones  has  now  in  his  hands  for  determination.  No  Estherians 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  I  have 
specimens  of  Lecua  Leidyi  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Plaister 
Cove,  and  an  undetermined  Estheria  from  the  same  horizon  at  Horton 
Bluff.     These  will  be  described  further  on. 

*  One  at  least  of  these  is  identieal  with  a  British  Carboniferous  species. 
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The  following  are  Ur  Salter's  descriptioDB  of  these  interesting 
crustaceans,  taken  from  hie  paper,  Journal  of  GeoL  Societj',  vol. 

"  DiFLOSTYLUB,  gen.  nov. 
"  Carapace  unknoTrn.    Bodj  segments  arched,  and  with  mmute 
pleors.     Tail  segment  large,  triangular,  gpinose,  with  two  purs  of 
Eimple  ovate  appendages. 

"  DiPLOBTVLtta  Dawsomi,  spec,  nov,  (Fig.  49). 

"  The  portion  preserved  conuste  onl^  of  five  rings  and  the  broad 

telson;  and  these  together  are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long^  and  less 

Fig.  ii.—JHflMtgiia  Onewmi. 


(a)  Till,  nit.  ilu  1  Ifi)  tarmiiul  Joint  •nlugcd. 

than  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  widest  part.  The  telson  is  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  body-rings,  broad  above,  and  pointed  behind, 
where  it  is  notched  into  tliree  spines,  the  centre  one  very  short,  the 
two  on  each  side  of  it  broad,  and  on  their  outer  sides  covering  the 
attachment  of  two  small  obovalo  palettes.  These  palettes  are  a  little 
oblique,  narrower  than  their  length,  rounded  at  their  posterior  margin, 
and  striated  distinctly.  Outside  these,  and  much  higher  up  on  the 
sides,  are  a  pair  of  broader  notches,  which  give  origin  to  a  pair  of 
small  palettes,  ovate  and  not  broader  at  their  ends,  and  striated 
obliquely ;  and  above  the  insertion  of  these  are  a  pur  of  broad,  flat 
spines  on  the  surface  of  the  tail-joint. 

"  The  body  segments  are  transverse,  the  axis  not  mnch  distinguished 
from  the  short,  pointed,  recurved  pleura,  with  a  narrow  articular 
furrow,  and  strongly  punctate  on  the  exposed  portions.  The  puncta- 
tions  (in  the  hinder  segments  only]  are  overhung  by  short  plications : 
such  punctations  are  observable  in  many  Isopod  Crustaceans. 

"Loeaii^. — Coal  measures  of  the  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  plant- 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  series. 

"  Having  looked  in  vain  for  a  umilar  pygidium  among  the  large- 
tailed  Isopoda,  and  consulted  Mr  Spence  Bate  with  a  like  result,  he 
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referred  me  to  a  gronp  of  parasidc  Amphipods  (the  Hyperina), 
among  which  there  are  a  few  fonns*  with  toil  segments  coalesced 
and  bearing  appendages.  These  show  a  sufficient  resemblance  to 
warrant  our  referring  D^lostglus  proTirionally  to  the  Amphipod  order. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr  Bate  for  this  analogy  (which  would 
certainly  have  escaped  me  in  Milne- Edwards's  work).  Mr  Bate's  late 
papers  on  the  Amphipods  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  1861)  admirably  illustrate 
this  peculiar  group. 
"  EuRYPTEBUS,  a  large  species  allied  to  E.  Scouieri,  Hibbert  (Fig.  50). 

"  A  mere  fragment  of  a  large  body-ring,  which  nevertheless  indi- 
cates a  species  nearly  as  large  as  the  great  Scotch  Eurypterut  {E. 
Scouieri,  Hibbert). 

"The  large  'teardrop-tubercles'  along  the  hinder  mar^n  suffi- 
ciently show  the  nature  of  the  ornament.  These,  in  all  probability, 
were  replaced  by  spines  on  the  carapace,  as  in  the  British  Coal 
measure  species. 

"The  carbonaceous  film  which  remains  in  part  on  the  surface, 
cracked  (by  shrinking)  into  minute  areolte,  represents  evidently  a 
corneous  substance,  from  which  the  animal  matter  baa  been  dissolved 
away.  The  suggestion  of  Professor  Huxley,  that  the  large  Ettryp- 
Urida  had  a  thick  crust  like  that  of  Limvlut,  with  but  litde 
calcareous  matter,  is  most  probably  true. 

"  LocaK^— Coal  measures,  Port  Hood,  Cape  Breton. 

Fig.  tfi.—Fraf'otnt  of  Evryptenu.         Fig.  bl.~7^  o/Eargfltna  (?). 


\    / 


"EuEYPTERUB  (?),  taQ  of.  (Fig.  61). 
"This  small  specimen,  found  with  the  DtpUalylua  in  the  Joggins 
plant-bed,  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  that  genus.  It  is  im- 
perfect, but  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  other  than  the  ctfudal  joint 
(broken)  of  a  Eutyplenu  or  allied  form.  It  is,  as  usual  in  that  genua, 
contracted  at  its  origin,  but  swells  out  afterwards,  in  the  manner  of 
■  jlwAyliwuni,  T^flia,  BneHgittlin,  tie. 
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the  tul^jouit  of  SUmoTua  {Pterygotua)  acuminaia.  There  are  no 
Burface  markinga  or  marginal  serrations." 

LocaUtg. — Coal  measures,  Joggins,  N.S. 

lY.  Fuhet. — Remains  of  fishes  occur  in  connexion  with  eighteen 
of  the  coal-beds  at  the  Jog^as,  nsaally  in  the  roof-shales,  thongh 
detached  scales,  teeth,  spines,  or  coprolites,  are  of  occasional  though 
rare  occurence  in  the  coal  itself,  eapeciallj'  where  the  latter  passes  into 
coarse  coal  or  carbonaceous  shale.  One  thin  bed,  No.  6  of  Diviuon  4 
of  the  Section,  is  full  of  remains  of  small  fishes.  It  is  hard  and 
laminated,  and  roofed  with  a  calcareous  bed  full  of  remains  of  aquatic 
animals.  It  has  a  true  stigmarian  underclay.  I  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  swamp  or  forest  submerged  and  occupied  hy  fishes  while  its 
vegetation  was  still  standing.  It  contains  remains  of  fishoa  of  the 
genera  Ctenoptyehhu,  Giplodatf  Rhizodue,  and  Palaonueue.  It  also 
contiuns  (^there,  Naiadita,  and  ^irorhis.  In  the  other  beds  which 
contain  fish-remains,  most  of  these  consist  of  small  Ltpidoganoidt,  but 
there  are  occasional  teeth  and  scales  of  large  species  of  Bhizodm,  and 
alio  teeth  of  Selachian  fishes  of  conuderable  size. 

Among  these  I  have  in  m^  collection  a  tooth  of  a  Ctenc^fychius 
(Fig.  52),  differing  from  any  species  of  which  I  have  seen  a  description. 

Pig.6i.—TaolitifCtmoptii<AiiueritUUiu,  S.a.;  not.  *ix»  and  magnifitd. 


It  is  two  lines  in  length,  with  fourteen  sharp  denticles,  much  c< 
and  with  a  narrow  base.     Another  very  fine  tooth  found  in  these  beds 
appears  to  belong  to  MH^oy's  genus  Conchodua  (Fig.  53).    It  has  seven 
Fig.  S3.-  ToeA  i^f  CoxAcxht  jilualut,  U.S.      Fig.  64.— IbiXA  0/ PudhuAu. 


o 


strong  angular  ridges,  with  a  slightly  giannlated  and  obliqnely  wrinkled 
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anrlace,  uid  is  an  indi  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  seven  lines  wide 
in  the  middle.  The  anterior  edge  is  slightly  and  regularly  rounded, 
and  the  posterior  edge  forms  an  obtuse  angle  rounded  at  the  apex. 
Other  teeth  are  referable  to  the  genus  PsamTTiodus  (Fig.  54).  There 
are  also  spines  of  the  genus  Oyracantbut  (Fig.  55),  though  not  of  the 

Fig.  55. — ^WK — 0]/racanllttu  duj^iealut,  2f,3. 


magnificent  proportions  of  a  spedmen  found  by  Mr  Barnes  in  Cape 
Breton,  nnd  measuring  32  inches  in  length  (Fig.  55a).    Not  being 

Fig.  6ba.—/^itie—0yraMnlku4  moffnifiaii,  lf.8,  nAieed. 


able  to  identify  these  fossils  with  any  described  spedes,  I  liave 
assigned  to  them  provisional  names  until  further  specimens  shall 
render  them  better  known. 

Manj*  scales  and  other  remains  of  fishes  occur  in  the  roof  of  the 
main  coal  at  Pictou,  and  also  in  the  bed  included  in  that  coal-seam 
which  afforded  the  reptile  Baphetet  planieept,  and  which  is  evidently 
in  the  manner  of  its  formation  of  the  same  general  character  with  the 
Uodiola  and  Cypris  shales  of  the  Joggins.  Most  of  these  belong  to 
the  genus  Rhizodua,  and  to  a  species  not  distinguishable  from  R, 

Fig.  56.— ^AumJiu  lanaftr  (?]. 


lancifer,  Newberry  (Fig.  56),  of  the  Coal-field  of  Ohio.    Thera  i 
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also  a  fine  species  of  DiploduSj  which  appears  to  be  new,  and  which  I 
have  named  i>.  acinaees.  Its  lateral  denticles  are  compressed  and 
sharp-edged,  but  scarcely  crenulated,  and  both  bent  in  the  same 
direction.  Middle  cone  obsolete ;  base  large  and  broad.  One  denticle 
is  usually  much  larger  than  the  other.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the 
larger  denticle  is  to  its  length  as  one  to  three.  A  tooth  of  ordinary 
size  measures  six  lines  from  the  lower  side  of  the  base  to  the  point  of 
the  longest  denticle,  and  the  base  is  four  lines  broad  (Fig.  58).  I 
regard  as  probably  belonging  to  this  fish  certain  cylindrical  spines 
found  in  the  same  bed.  They  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
nearly  central  canal  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  are  marked  externally 
with  parallel  longitudinal  strise. 

Among  fossils  from  Fictou  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr  Poole,  there  is 
a  new  Diplodus  {D.  penetrans)^  Fig.  57.    This  is  smaller  than  Z>. 
aeiruices  of  the  Main  Coal.     Its  height  is  about 
two  and  a  half  lines,  and  the  breadth  nearly  the   pig.  57.     Fig.  58. 
same.    The  lateral  points  are  half  as  broad  as 
long,  and  flattened ;  rhombic  in  cross  section  at 
the  base ;   serrated,  especially  at  the  outer  and     yH^ 
lower  margins.     They  diverge  at  an  angle  of     ***^ 
35*  to  40^  and  the  central  denticle  is  small  and         -,  ,.    ,  r^.  ,  . 

'  Teeth  of  JhptoduM. 

conical     The  base  is  broad  and  strongly  lobed. 

These  teeth  occur  in  the  roof  of  beds  of  coal  near  to  and  above  the 

New  Glasgow  conglomerate,  and  in  the  roof  of  the  Main  Coal.* 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  small  tooth  of  CtenoptycMus  with  eight 
denticles ; — the  specimen  is  an  imperfect  impression.  There  are  also 
remains  of  several  ganoid  fishes.  One  of  these  is  a  conical  curved 
tooth,  half  an  inch  long,  smooth  on  the  convex  side,  and  marked  on 
the  concave  side  with  five  spiral  ridges.  It  probably  belongs  to  the 
genus  Rhizodus.  With  it  are  scales,  possibly  of  the  same  fish,  which 
have  the  punctures  and  striae  of  the  genus  Osteoplax  of  M'Coy.  There 
are  also  two  remarkable  flattened  sabre-shaped  spines,  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  resembling  in  general  form  the  Devonian  Machasra- 
cantkuu.  Several  rounded  scales  have  the  characters  of  those  of 
Rkizodusy  and  there  are  numerous  scales  and  other  remains  referable 
to  Palasoniscus  and  allied  genera.  These  last  in  the  Albion  measures, 
as  at  the  Joggins,  abound  in  the  bituminous  shales  and  thin  coals. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  these  remains  of  fishes,  their 

dislocated  condition  opposes  great  obstacles  to  their  satisfactory  study. 

They  all  occur  in  the  same  beds,  usually  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 

which  contain  the  shells  of  Ncuadites  and  the  Cythere  and  Spirorhis. 

*  These  species  were  described  in  **  Sapplementary  Chapter,"  1860. 
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Conseguently  ihey  must  have  been  capable  of  subsisting  in  the  brack- 
ish and  impure  water  of  the  coal  creeks  and  lagoons.  The  smaller 
ganoid  species  would  find  in  these  abundance  of  worms,  small  crus- 
tacesB,  and  larv»  of  insects  on  which  to  feed ;  and  if,  like  the  modem 
ganoids  of  our  North  American  rivers,  they  were  provided  with  a 
lung-like  air-bladder,  thej  could  subsist  in  stagnant  water  deprived  of 
its  free  oxygen  by  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  conditions  under 
which  the  ordinary  ctenoid  and  cycloid  fishes,  had  they  existed  in  the 
Coal  formation  period,  would  have  perished.  The  larger  ganoids  and 
the  shark-like  Diplodonts  no  doubt  preyed  upon  the  smaller  fishes,  as 
the  abundant  scales  seen  in  their  coprolites  prove.  The  flat-toothed, 
shark-like  Psammodus  and  Conchodus  may  have  ground  up  the 
shells  of  Naiadites,  which  probably  hung  in  countless  multitudes  on 
the  floating  and  sunken  timber  of  these  coal  lagoons  and  creeks. 
Lastly,  when  these  fish  died,  the  millions  of  litUe  Cytheres  and 
Bairdias,  by  removing  every  particle  of  flesh  and  ligament,  would 
scatter  the  scales  and  bones  over  the  bottom  of  tiie  waters,  to  be 
embedded  in  the  black  ooze. 
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CHAPTER  XUL 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM- Conft'ituedL 

INLAND   EXTENSION  OF  THE   COAL  MEASURES  OF  THE   JOOGINS — SHORES 
OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  STRAIT — USEFUL  MINERALS  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

The  beds  that  appear  at  the  Joggins  can  be  traced  eastward  for 
many  miles,  and  reappear  with  a  very  similar  arrangement  in  the  banks 
of  the  inland  streams  on  their  line  of  strike,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
Hebert  River  and  Macean  River ;  on  the  latter  of  which  some  of  the 
Joggins  beds  appear  ten  miles  from  the  coast  Thej  no  doubt  extend, 
with  some  modifications  in  the  details,  quite  to  the  coast  of  North- 
umberland Strait.  On  this  coast,  however,  the  rocks  are  not  so  well 
exposed  as  on  the  shores  of  Chiegnecto  Bay,  and  they  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  lines  of  fracture,  extending  from  the  great  line  of  elevation 
of  the  Cobequid  Mountains. 

In  the  intervening  country  the  covering  of  soil  prevents  the  geo« 
logical  traveller  from  observing  much,  except  the  ridges  produced 
by  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  harder  sandstones.  The  only  portion 
of  this  inland  region  in  which  important  coal  measures  have  been 
observed  is  at  Springhill,  about  twenty  miles  eastward  of  the  Joggins 
coast,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  great  synclinal  seen  on  the  coast 
section  runs  out  to  the  surface,  presenting  a  narrow  trough-shaped 
arrangement,  accompanied  by  some  disturbance  of  the  beds. 

At  Pugwash,  we  find  large  beds  of  limestone  and  gypsum,  the  for- 
mer with  Lower  Carboniferous  shells ;  among  which  are  the  Productus 
semtreticulatuBj  and  a  similar  but  more  finely  striated  species,  the 
P.  cara.  There  are  also  joints  of  Encrinites,  a  little  Aviadopecten 
or  scallop,  and  a  smooth  shell,  Terebratula  sctccuha,  belonging  to  the 
same  tribe  with  the  Productie,  but  more  closely  allied  in  form  to  the 
few  species  of  that  tribe  which  inhabit  the  existing  seas.  This  lime- 
stone is  of  good  quality,  and  has  been  extensively  quarried.  It  dips 
to  the  S.W.  On  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  a  series  of  sandstones  and 
brownish  shales  appear,  also  with  S.W.  dips.  Associated  with  them 
are  some  beds  of  gray  and  black  shale,  with  leaves  of  ferns  and 
Cordaites,    The  limestone  is  again  seen  at  Canfield's  Greek,  and  there 
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it  is  associated  with  gypsum.  The  dip  is  S.  S. W.  These  Pugwash 
beds  are  evidently  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  if  the  same  regularity  that 
we  have  observed  at  the  Joggins  prevailed^  would  be  associated  with 
a  series  of  Coal  formation  rocks  regularly  succeeding  them.  A  portion 
of  such  a  series  does  appear  in  ascending  Pugwash  River,  but  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  eastward  we  find  that  the  centre  of  the  trough  is  broken 
up  by  a  dislocation  or  anticlinal  line,  extending  to  Cape  Malagash, 
which  causes  the  coal  measure  rocks  to  be  ridged  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  two  narrow  troughs  with  an  intervening  anticlinal  appear  to  occur 
between  Pugwash  and  the  Cobequid  Hills.  On  the  east  side  of  Pug- 
wash Harbour  we  find  gray  sandstones,  apparently  of  the  Upper  Coal 
formation,  in  very  thick  beds,  dipping  to  the  north,  and  containing 
prostrate  trunks  of  carbonized  trees  and  Calamites.  The  shore  runs 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  beds,  and  the  gray  sandstones  in  conse- 
quence form  a  sort  of  sea-wall  sloping  toward  the  strait,  and  extending 
from  Pugwash  to  Oak  Island.  Under  these  sandstones  are  beds  of 
gray  shale,  with  fossil  ferns  and  a  small  seam  of  coal ;  and  these  are 
again  underlaid  by  dark  red,  brown,  and  mottled  sandstones  and  shales. 
On  the  shore  of  Wallace  Harbour  there  are  gray  sandstones  and  gray 
and  brown  shales,  with  high  dips  to  the  north-east;  they  are  far 
beneath  the  beds  seen  on  the  Gulf  Shore,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
Middle  Coal  measures,  possibly  to  their  lower  part  They  contain  at 
one  place  a  thin  seam  of  sulphurous  coal,  and  chalybeate  and  sulphur- 
ous springs  rise  from  them.  The  whole  of  these  beds,  as  well  as  others 
seen  farther  inland,  bear  a  striking  resemblance,  as  far  as  can  be 
observed,  to  those  of  the  Joggins  section. 

Sandstones  and  shales  of  the  Coal  formation  prevail  along  the  coast 
between  Wallace  and  Cape  Malagash,  and  there  present  some  appear- 
ances worthy  of  notice,  more  especially  the  association  of  limestone, 
marine  shells,  and  gypsum,  with  beds  containing  trunks  of  fossil 
coniferous  trees,  and  the  occurrence  of  coal  measure  beds  in  a  vertical 
position,  or  disturbed  as  far  as  possible  from  their  original  horizontality. 
At  M^Eenzie's  Mill,  not  far  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Wallace 
Harbour,  the  following  curious  succession  occurs,  in  descending 
order : — 

Gray  limestone  with  Productus  cora^  P.  aemireticulatuSj  and 
Aviculopecten  simpleXj  the  cavities  of  the  shells  filled  with 

crystalline  gypsum .2 

White  small-grained  crystalline  gypsum 10 

Reddish  shale  and  sandstone  with  layers  of  arenaceous  and  concre- 
tionary limestone 40 
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Feet. 

Gray  sandstone  and  shales  with  some  reddish  beds.  One  of  the 
gray  sandstones  is  filled  with  trunks  and  branches  of  fossil 
trees,  fossilized  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  showing  under 
the  microscope  a  very  perfect  structure  of  the  Araucarian 
type about  150 

Here  we  have,  on  a  small  scale,  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series,  associated  with  vegetable  remains  similar 
to  those  found  usually  at  a  much  higher  level  in  the  Carboniferous 
system.  The  beds  at  this  place  dip  S.  S. W.  20** ;  but  a  little  farther 
to  the  north  there  are  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  also  of  the 
Carboniferous  series,  dipping  to  the  N.£. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  to  the  north-east,  we  find  the  gray 
sandstones  containing  fossil  trees  and  thrown  quite  on  edge.  As  the 
strike  of  the  beds  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  the  shore,  large 
surfaces  sometimes  stand  up  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  like  walls,  and 
on  these  are  distinct  ripple-marks  and  worm-tracks,  produced  when 
the  sandstones  were  beds  of  incoherent  sand,  but  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  hardening  and  disturbance  of  the  sandstone,  forming  sculptures 
on  a  vertical  wall.  A  little  further  on,  the  same  beds  are  seen  dipping 
to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  45**,  and  containing  abundance  of  fossil 
wood  and  some  Catamites.  A  portion  of  the  shore  is  then  occupied 
by  a  salt  marsh,  and  beyond  this  we  have  a  considerable  series  of  coal 
measure  beds  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Malagash,  dipping  south  at  an 
angle  of  40^  Cape  Malagash,  as  before  stated,  thus  appears  to  be  in 
the  line  of  a  subordinate  anticlinal,  ridging  up  the  Coal  formation  rocks, 
but  not,  like  the  more  important  anticlinal  to  the  northward,  bringing 
up  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.  That  the  reader  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  these  beds  with  those  of  the  Joggins,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  same  coal-field,  and  sixty  miles  distant,  I  shall 
give  a  section  of  them  in  descending  order. 

Feet. 

Brownish  red  sandstones  and  shales  alternating  with  gray  sand- 
stones, one  of  them  containing  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  about    600 

Dark  gray  limestone 2 

Gray  and  reddish  sandstones 50 

Dark  gray  limestone 3 

Gray  sandstones 50 

Reddish  sandstones  and  shales          ....    not  well  seen. 
Gray  arenaceous  shale.  Fern  leaves,  and  Cordaites    ...      6 
Underclay  with  SHgmaria^  and  an  erect  stump  with  Stigmaria 
roots,  penetrating  bed  above 3 
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Fact 

D&rk  gn>7  Umestone 3 

Alternations  of  gray  and  reddish  sandstone  and  shale.  In  the 
lower  part  a  bed  of  coal  six  inches  thick,  with  Stigmaria  under- 
day    about  300 

Gray  Bandstone 20 

Alternations  of  reddish  sandstones  and  shales  and  gray  sandstone, 
with  thin  layers  of  clay  ironstone  and  a  layer  of  coaly 
shale about  300 

This  ia  evidently  very  like  some  of  the  more  barren  parts  of  the 
Joggins  shore,  especially  near  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  measures. 
I  may  remark,  however,  that  if  the  section  at  Malagash  was  exposed 
in  a  cliff  like  that  of  the  Joggins,  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  beds 
with  erect  plants  would  appear.  The  erect  tree  mentioned  in  the 
section  was  described  and  figured  by  me  in,  the  Proceedings  of  tba 
Geological  Society  in  January  1846.  Mr  Binney  hod  described  a 
similar  specimen  found  in  Lancashire  in  June  1845 ;  and  before  the 
close  of  1846,  Mr  R.  Brown  of  Sydney  had  described  still  finer 
instances  of  the  same  kind  from  the  Sydney  Coal-field.  These  were 
the  three  first  instances  hi  which  the  Stigmaria  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  root  of  the  Sigillarise  of  the  Coal  period ;  and  even  these  were  not 
altogether  sufficient  to  dispel  the  doubts  of  some  geologists.  As  the 
Malagash  tree  is  thus  an  historical  monument  in  the  progress  of 
geology,  I  give  a  sketch  of  it  in  Fig.  59. 

Fig.  5a.—Snet  SigiBaria  at  Capt  MiJagtak. 
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On  the  south  side  of  Malagash  Cape  and  head  of  Tatamagouche 
Bay,  the  Coal  formation  rocks  dip  to  the  southward,  bnt  ore  not  welt 
exposed ;  and  at  Tatamagouche  Uorbonr  we  find  them  dipping  to  the 
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north,  which  they  continue  to  do  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Cobequid 
Hills  at  New  Annan.  Cape  Malagash  thus  forms  an  anticlinal  ridge, 
which  extends  far  to  the  westward  into  the  interior  of  Cumberland ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  limestone  at  M^Kenzie's  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Pugwash  and  Napan  limestones,  then  the  trough  between  it  and 
the  New  Annan  Hills  corresponds  to  the  Joggins  trough,  though 
narrower,  and  the  northerly  dipping  beds  of  the  Gulf  shore  correspond 
to  those  north  of  the  Joggins  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  the  great  Cumberland  trough  is  here,  as  already 
hinted,  split  into  two  by  the  intervention  of  the  Malagash  anticlinal. 
Unless  the  more  important  parts  are  concealed  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  sections,  the  whole  Carboniferous  series  appears  here  to  be  less 
fiiUy  developed  than  on  the  western  coast  of  the  county. 

The  beds  seen  with  northerly  dip  at  Tatamagouche,  and  thence  to 
New  Annan,  have  the  aspect  of  those  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation. 
They  constitute  a  belt  extending  along  the  coast  and  connecting  the 
Cumberland  coal  area  with  that  of  Pictou.  Though  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  they  may  be  noticed  here. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  French  River  are  gray  sandstones  and  shales, 
containing  a  few  EndogeniteSj  Calamites,  and  pieces  of  lignite,  impreg- 
nated with  copper  ores.  Beneath  these  appears  a  series  of  brownish 
red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  a  few  gray  beds,  occupying,  in  a 
regular  descending  series,  about  six  miles  of  the  river  section.  They 
contain,  in  a  few  places,  nodules  of  copper  glance  (gray  sulphuret  of 
copper) ;  they  are  often  rippled,  and  contain  branching  fucoidal  marks. 
On  one  of  the  rippled  slabs  I  found  marks  consisting  of  four  footprints 
of  an  animal.  They  were  three  inches  and  a  half  apart,  and  each 
exhibited  three  straight  marks  as  if  of  claws.  These  were  described 
in  1843 ;  and  in  the  following  year  I  discovered  at  the  same  place 
another  series  of  footsteps  of  different  form.  Neither  of  these  were 
sufficiently  well  marked  to  give  any  definite  information  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  animal  that  produced  them ;  but  I  am  now  convinced 
that  they  must  have  been  the  traces  of  reptilian  animals.  In  my  paper 
sent  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1844, 1  find  the  following  remarks : — 

"When  examining  the  red  sandstones  near  Tatamagouche  last 
summer,  I  found  in  one  of  the  beds  a  few  footmarks  of  an  unknown 
animal,  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  this  society.  They  were 
mere  scratches  made  by  the  points  of  the  toes  or  daws,  and  therefore 
could  give  few  indications  of  the  form  of  the  feet  which  produced 
them.  Their  arrangement,  however,  appeared  to  indicate  that  the 
animal  was  a  biped,  and  their  form  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the 
marks  left  by  our  common  sandpiper,  when  running  over  a  firm  sandy 
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shore.  On  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  same  place,  I  found  a 
series  of  footmarks  of  another  animal,  and  obtained  a  slab  with  casts 
of  eight  impressions,  which  I  send  with  this  paper.  In  this  specimen 
the  tracks  are  somewhat  injured  by  the  rain-marks  which  cover  the 
slab,  and  the  clay  in  which  they  were  made  was  probably  too  soft  to 
give  good  impressions;  it  has,  however,  preserved  a  furrow  which 
must  have  been  caused  by  the  body  or  tail  of  the  animal  trailing  over 
it.  Many  of  the  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  containing  these 
footmarks  are  rippled,  rain-marked,  or  covered  with  worm-tracks; 
and  as  such  indications  of  a  littoral  origin  are  not  infrequent  in  other 
parts  of  the  Newer  Coal  formation,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  many 
interesting  relics  of  terrestrial  animals  will  in  future  be  discovered. 
At  present,  however,  as  no  quarrying  operations  are  carried  on  in  the 
red  beds,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  the  surfaces  on  which  tracks 
might  be  expected  to  occur.  The  only  vegetable  remains  found  in 
the  red  sandstones  of  Tatamagouche  are  some  of  those  irregular 
branching  stains  which  have  been  considered  as  fucoidal  marks ;  but 
in  a  bed  of  gray  sandstone  above  the  strata  containing  tracks,  I  found 
Ccdamitea,  Endogenites,  Stigmaria  ficoides^  and  fragments  of  carbonized 
wood.  In  a  fragment  from  a  dark  calcareous  bed  near  this  place,  I 
found  a  portion  of  a  fossil  plant  covered  with  shells  of  a  species  of 
Spirorhisj  and  a  few  small  scales  of  ganoid  fishes.'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  rain-marks  are  mentioned  as  found  with 
these  footsteps,  and  I  have  now  in  my  collection  specimens  from  this 
place,  I  believe  the  first  ever  observed  in  the  Carboniferous  system ; 
though  much  finer  specimens  were  found  shortly  afterwards  by  Mr 
Brown  at  Sydney,  and  described  by  him  and  by  Sir  C.  Lyell. 

In  the  French  River  section,  the  northerly  dips  of  the  Coal  measures 
increase  in  approaching  the  hills,  the  lowest  beds  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  30*".  Not  far  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  there  is  a  small  bed  of  coal, 
with  some  gray  shales  and  sandstones  and  a  thin  bed  of  limestone. 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  Cumberland  Coal-field. 

Coal, — ^The  principal  deposit  of  this  mineral  now  worked  in  Cum- 
berland is  the  Joggins  main  seam,  consisting  of  two  beds,  three  feet 
six  inches  and  one  foot  six  inches  thick,  with  a  clay  parting  between, 
varying  from  one  foot  to  a  few  inches.  It  is  a  free-burning  bitumin- 
ous coal  of  fair  quality.  It  is  extracted  by  two  shafts  worked  by 
horse-gins,  and  the  coal  is  carried  to  the  loading  pier  by  a  railway 
incline.  The  mine  is  drained  by  a  level  run  out  to  the  shore,  and 
consequently  is  not  worked  below  the  level  of  high  tide.      The 
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General  Mining  Association  are  the  lessees  of  this  mine.  The 
quantity  of  coal  shipped  in  1851  was  only  2400  chaldrons.  In  1864 
it  had  risen  to  6053  tons,  and  in  1866  to  8478.  It  was  exported 
principally  to  St  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Taking  into  account  the  comparative  thickness  of  the  seams,  and 
the  facilities  for  extraction  and  shipment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  bed  at  present  worked  is  the  best  in  the  section ;  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  and  small 
thickness  of  its  coal-seams.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  some 
of  the  others,  especially  the  principal  beds  in  Groups  XI.  and 
XIII.  of  the  section,  might  be  mined  with  profit.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  former  edition  of  this  work  one  of  these,  No.  29a  of 
the  section,  has  been  opened.  The  great  disadvantage  on  the  Joggins 
coast  is  the  want  of  safe  anchorage  for  shipping,  which  can  be 
protected  only  by  expensive  piers  and  breakwaters.  Since  the 
expiry  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  General  Mining  Association, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  this  disadvantage  by  opening 
mines  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebert  and  Maccan  Rivers.  Six  com- 
panies have  opened  works  in  this  part  of  the  district,  under  the 
names  of  the  "  Victoria,"  "  Maccan,"  "  Chiegnecto,"  "  Lawrence," 
"  St  George,"  and  "  New  York  and  Acadia"  Mines.  The  beds  which 
they  work  appear  to  be  of  similar  character  with  those  of  the  Joggins, 
of  which  they  are  the  direct  continuation.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  the  shafts  of  these  new  mines  have  yet  opened  the 
best  beda  of  coal,  nor  docs  it  seem  certainly  known  with  which  of 
the  seams  at  the  Joggins  those  opened  correspond.  At  the  Victoria 
Mine,  according  to  Mr  Rutherford,  there  are  three  seams.  The 
upper  seam  is  sixteen  feet  above  the  middle,  and  this  fifty-three  feet 
above  the  lowest.  The  upper  seam  is  one  foot  ten  inches  thick,  the 
middle  three  feet,  and  the  lower  has  three  feet  of  coal  divided  by 
two  partings  of  fire-clay.  These  beds  are  probably  on  the  horizon 
of  Coal-groups  29  and  30  of  the  coast  section.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  Lawrence  Mine,  which  adjoins  the  Victoria  on  the  east 
side  of  Hebert  River,  has  opened  two  seams  of  coal,  each  two  feet 
six  inches  thick,  and  separated  by  a  vertical  thickness  of  twenty  feet. 
In  the  Maccan  Mine,  eastward  of  the  Lawrence,  two  seams  have  been 
opened,  only  one  of  which,  two  feet  four  inches  thick,  is  at  present 
worked.  The  Chiegnecto,  St  George,  and  New  York  and  Acadia 
Mines  are  aU  on  the  same  seam,  which  presents  different  characters 
from  those  in  the  above-mentioned  mines.  Its  section  in  the 
Chiegnecto  Colliery  is  thus  given  by  Mr  Rutherford : — 
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This  bed  contains  no  less  than  ten  feet  eight  inches  of  coal,  and  is 
consequently  the  thickest  yet  observed  in  this  section.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  Coal-group  29  of  the  coast  section.  In  the  adjoining  area, 
the  St  George,  the  amount  of  coal  appears  to  diminish  to  seven  feet 
eight  inches,  while  the  clay  partings  increase.  This  fact  shows  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  attempt  to  identify  coal-seams,  even  a  few  miles 
distant,  by  their  minute  structure.  It  seems,  however,  not  unlikely 
that  all  the  beds  above  referred  to,  as  worked  on  the  Hebert  and 
Maccan  Rivers,  belong  to  the  lower  series  of  workable  seams  at  the 
Joggins  coast,  and  that  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  main  seam  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  Still  I  would  not  venture  to  be  at  all  positive 
as  to  this ;  but  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  to  explorers,  who 
might  perhaps  discover  the  outcrop  of  the  main  seam  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  mines  now  worked. 

The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  1866  from  the  new  mines  above 
mentioned  was  9374  tons,  making,  with  that  from  the  Joggins  mines, 
17,852  tons. 

About  twenty  miles  south-east  of  the  Joggins  shore,  at  a  place 
called  Springhill,  Coal  measures  appear  with  a  dip  to  the  north, 
indicating,  with  their  position  not  many  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
Cobequid  Hills,  that  they  belong  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Cumber- 
land trough.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  coal-seams 
of  this  place,  but  one  of  them  is  variously  stated  at  eight  and  twelve 
feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  is  of  good  quality.  The  Springhill 
bed  is  at  too  great  distance  from  navigable  water  to  permit  it  to  be 
mined  at  present  for  exportation.  It  forms  part  of  the  reserve  stores 
of  coal,  waiting  for  their  full  development  till  railways  extend  across 
the  country,  or  till  domestic  manufactures  demand  supplies  of  mineral 
fuel  within  the  province.    The  present  inland  demand  might,  however, 
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pennit  it  to  be  mined  on  a  small  scale ;  and  could  a  railway  be  con- 
structed^  it  migbt  be  profitably  employed  in  smeltmg  the  rich  iron 
ores  of  the  Londonderry  mines.  Should  railway  communication  be 
established  between  Cumberland  and  Halifax  on  the  one  side,  and 
New  Brunswick  on  the  other,  this  coal  area  would  at  once  become 
important 

The  following  assays  show  the  qualities  of  samples  of  Joggins  and 
Springhill  coal  examined  by  me ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
specimen  from  Springhill  was  from  the  outcrop  of  the  seam,  and 
therefore  probably  injured  by  weathering. 

Assa^  of  Joggins  Coal  from  the  Main  Seam, 

The  specimen  is  bright  coal  of  uniform  texture,  with  straight  joints 
containing  films  of  iron  pyrites  and  calcareous  matter. 

Moisture 2*5 

Volatile  combustible  matter                .  36*3 

Fixed  carbon            ....  56*0 

Reddish-gray  ashes                    .         .  5*2 
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A$9ay  ofSprmgkUl  Coal. 

The  specimen  is  a  compact  coal,  less  bright  than  that  of  the  Joggins, 
and  without  films  of  pyrites,  though  it  contains  some  sulphur  intimately 
mixed  with  it. 

Moisture 1*8 

Volatile  combustible  matter 28*4 

Fixed  carbon 56*6 

Reddish  ashes 13*2 


1000 


From  the  character  given  of  the  Springhill  coal  by  persons  who 
have  used  it,  I  should  infer  either  that  its  quality  has  been  overrated, 
or  that  my  specimen  is  inferior  to  the  average  quality. 

The  above  assays  show  that  the  Joggins  coal  much  resembles  that 
of  Sydney,  C.B.,  while  the  Springhill  coal  is  more  like  that  of  Pictou. 
See  assays  of  these  coals  farther  on. 

The  structure  of  the  Cumberland  coal-field  warrants  the  expectation 
that  the  Springhill  seam  may  be  traced  toward  the  coast  of  Chiegnecto 
Bay,  perhaps  to  the  vicinity  of  Apple  River,  where  a  very  small  bed  of 
coal  has  been  discovered,  and  also  in  the  opposite  direction.     Attempts 
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which  have  been  made  hj  a  mining  engineer  in  the  service  of  the 
General  Mining  Association  to  effect  the  former  of  these  results,  have, 
however,  been  unsuccessful ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  beds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springhill  are  in  a  much  more  disturbed  condition  than 
those  on  the  Joggins  shore. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  inference  that  the  seams  which 
appear  in  the  coast  section  of -the  Joggins,  must  extend  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  trough,  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country ; 
though  whether  they  improve  or  deteriorate  in  their  eastern  extension 
is  not  at  present  known.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  the  coal 
measures  are  less  fully  developed  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland 
Strait  than  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  seams  which  have  hitherto 
been  found  in  them  are  very  small. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred,  that  in  the  event  of  the  interior  of 
the  Cumberland  district  being  opened  up  by  railway  communication, 
the  localities  offering  the  greatest  prospects  of  valuable  discoveries 
are, — Ist,  The  line  of  country  extending  E.S.E.  from  the  Joggins 
toward  the  branch  of  the  River  Philip  called  Black  River ;  and,  2d^  A 
line  extending  east  and  west,  and  passing  through  Springhill. 

Clai/  Ironstone  occurs  in  the  Joggins  section  and  elsewhere,  in 
balls  in  the  shales,  and  in  irregular  bands.  None  of  these  deposits 
are  at  present  of  any  economical  importance ;  though,  could  smelting 
works  be  established  in  connexion  with  the  Londonderry  ores,  a 
considerable  additional  supply  of  clay  ironstone  could  be  procured 
from  the  Coal  measures,  and  might  be  of  much  value. 

Ortndstone  is  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the  Cumber- 
land coal-field.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  mechanical  qualities 
on  which  this  rock  depends  for  its  value.  The  principal  localities  of 
the  quarries  are  Seaman's  Cove  and  Ragged  Reef;  the  beds  at  the 
former  being  below  the  productive  Coal  measures,  those  at  the  latter 
above  them.  In  smaller  quantities,  grindstones  are  obtained  from  a 
number  of  other  beds  and  reefs  along  the  coast,  and  also  from  the 
continuation  of  these  beds  on  the  estuary  of  the  Hebert  River,  and 
from  the  geological  equivalents  of  the  beds  at  Seaman's  Cove,  where 
they  reappear  in  New  Brunswick.  Forty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-six  grindstones  were  made  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1861,  the 
greater  part  in  Cumberland.  Grindstones  are  also  quarried  in  the 
sandstones  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cumberland ;  and  at  Wallace  there  are 
valuable  beds  of  freestone  which  have  been  quarried  for  exportation. 

Limestone  and  Qypsum  abound  in  the  line  of  country  extending 
from  Minudie  to  Pugwash  and  Wallace.  The  former  especially  occurs 
in  very  thick  beds  at  Napan  River  and  at  Pugwash ;  and  these  are 
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also  the  principal  localities  of  gypsum,  which  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  so  abundant  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  this 
county  as  in  those  of  Hants  and  Colchester. 

A  singular  variety  of  limestone  occurs  in  a  number  of  places  on 
the  Joggins  shore.  It  is  the  black  bituminous  limestone,  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  section.  This  substance,  though  not  in  sufficiently 
thick  beds  to  compete  with  the  larger  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones 
for  ordinary  puiposes,  is  the  most  valuable  limestone  in  the  county 
for  application  as  a  manure,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  contained  in  it,  in  the  form  of  scales  and  bones  of  fish. 
In  consequence  of  its  containing  this  valuable  ingredient,  it  is  worth 
to  the  farmer  more  than  three  times  the  price  of  ordinary  limestone, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  extensively  worked  for  agricultural 
purposes,  when  the  use  of  mineral  manures  becomes  more  general 
among  the  farmers  of  Cumberland.  It  is  possible  that  even  at  present 
the  lime  from  the  richest  of  these  beds  would  be  sufficiently  appreciated 
on  trial  to  allow  them  to  be  profitably  worked. 

The  soils  resting  on  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Cumberland  are  very 
various  in  their  quality,  and  run  in  lines  across  the  county  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  strikes  of  the  groups  of  beds  from  which  the 
materials  of  the  surface  soils  have  been  derived.  Rich  loamy  and 
calcareous  soils  generally  accompany  the  limestones,  gypsums,  and 
marly  clays  and  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  system.  The 
soils  of  the  coal  measures  vary  from  light  and  sometimes  stony  sands 
to  stiff  clays.  The  Upper  Coal  formation  produces  soils  approaching 
somewhat  to  those  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.  Hence  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Cobequid  Hills  we  have  a  broad  band  of  good 
soil,  and  a  similar  one  extending  across  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
while  between  these  are  alternate  belts  of  poor  and  rich  soils ;  almost 
the  whole,  however,  being  sufficiently  deep  and  friable  to  be  cultivable. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  marsh-lands  of  the  western  coasts  and 
rivers, -and  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  the  population  on  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  shore  to  lumbering  and  shipbuilding,  have  caused 
the  value  of  the  upland  soils  of  Cumberland  to  be  much  underrated ; 
but  they  are  now  constantly  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
the  county,  and  will  do  so  more  and  more  as  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  become  more  generally  diffused  and  appreciated. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM— Continued. 

CARBONIFEROUS  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK— GENERAL  OBSERVA- 
TIONS— STRUCTURE  OP  THE  COAL-FIELD— LOWER  CARBONIFEROUS 
ROCKS — FOSSILS — ^USEFUL   MINERALS. 

The  coal  measures  of  the  Joggins,  dipping  to  the  south-west,  extend 
in  the  direction  of  their  strike  across  Chiegnecto  Bay  to  Cape  Meran- 
guin  and  the  North  Joggins,  where  the  gray  and  red  sandstones  of 
the  Millstone- grit  and  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  measures  are  well  seen 
on  the  coast,  dipping  S.  10**  W.  at  an  angle  of  45''.     On  tracing  these 
beds  a  little  to  the  northward,  they  become  vertical  and  dip  to  the 
north,  forming  an  anticlinal.     This  anticlinal  appears  to  extend  to  the 
north-westward  up  the  bay,  for  at  Fort  Cumberland  the  first  rocks 
that  we  see  on  entering  New  Brunswick  are  coarse  gray  sandstones 
dipping  to  the  northward.     This  dip  continues  as  far  as  the  east  side 
of  the  Petitcodiac  River,  where  the  highest  beds  are  seen  at  the  ferry 
below  Dorchester.     They  are  gray  sandstones,  with  Catamites^  Stem- 
hergia,  and  trunks  of  coniferous  trees  ;  and  beneath  them,  extending 
along  the  coast  to  the  southward,  is  a  great  series  consisting  principally 
of  reddish  beds.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  these  beds  belong 
to  the  older  part  of  the  Coal  formation.     Nothing  newer  is  seen  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  for  at  Dorchester  and  Fort  Folly  Point,  and  at 
HopeweU,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ferry,  the  same  gray  sandstones 
reappear  with  southerly  dips,  and  with  fossils  of  the  same  species. 
The  dip  varies  from  S.S.E.  to   S.E.     If  we  follow  this  series  in 
descending  order  to  the  northward,  up  the  Memramcook  River,  we 
soon  come  to  conglomerate,  limestone,  and  thin-bedded  bituminous 
and  calcareous  shales,  all  belonging  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Petitcodiac,  we  find  a  similar  descending  series 
toward  the  great  metamorphic  band  ending  in  Shepody  Mountain, 
and  which  consists  of  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  system. 
The  order  of  succession  seen  here  is  as  follows,  though  there  may  be 
important  omissions  in  the  list,  as  the  sections  are  not  continuous : — 
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1 .  Graj  sandstone,  often  coarse  and  pebbly,  with  shales  and  conglo- 

merate, Hopewell  Feny,  etc.  These  beds  perhaps  correspond  to 
the  great  sandstone  ledges  of  Seaman's  Quarries,  Joggins.  They 
may  be  traced  through  Albert  County  to  the  south-west  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

2.  Reddish  sandstones  and  shales. 

3.  Limestone  and  gypsum. 

4.  Red  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

5.  Gray  and  dark-coloured  conglomerate. 

6.  Calcareo-bituminous  shales  of  the  Albert  Mine,   Hillsborough. 

These  beds  appear  here  to  lie  at  the  very  base  of  the  lower 
Carboniferous  series.     (See  Section,  Fig.  60.) 


Fig.  60. — OtneixH  Arrangement  ofiKt  Strata  between  South  Joggins  and  Albert  Mine, 
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The  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Millstone-grit  series  of  southern  New 
Brunswick  thus  appear  to  consist  of  the  same  elements  as  in  the  part 
of  Nova  Scotia  just  described,  with  the  exception  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  representative  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures  in  the 
bituminous  shales  of  Hillsborough.  Li  the  vicinity  of  the  Albert 
Mine  these  seem  to  be  the  lowest  member  of  the  series ;  but  Professor 
Bailey  describes  a  lower  conglomerate  as  underlying  shales,  similar  to 
those  of  Hillsborough,  farther  west  at  the  PoUet  River.  In  1852,  I 
determined  the  geological  age  of  the  Albert  deposits  on  stratigraphical 
grounds,  and  since  that  time  Mr  G.  F.  Hartt  has  added  the  confirmatory 
evidence  of  fossils,  having  found  specimens  of  Cyclopteris  AcacUca  and 
Lepidodendron  cormgatumy  the  characteristic  plants  of  this  portion 
of  the  Carboniferous  series,  as  seen  in  the  cliffs  at  Horton  Bluff  in 
Nova  Scotia,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

At  the  Albert  Mine,  the  geologist  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
range  of  metamorphic  (Devonian)  rocks,  stretching  along  the  south 
coast  of  New  Brunswick,  and  terminating  in  Shepody  Mountain.  The 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  bend  around  the  end  of  this  ridge,  and  are 
thrown  off  from  its  north-east  and  north-west  sides.  On  the  former 
they  extend  in  a  belt  of  no  great  breadth  to  Salisbury  Cove,  beyond 
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which  they  appear  only  in  detached  patches,  the  most  western  of 
which,  on  the  coast  eastward  of  St  John,  are  those  of  Quaco  and 
Gardiner's  Creek.  On  the  northern  side  these  beds  occupy  a  broad 
belt  of  conntry,  extending  along  the  valleys  of  the  Petitcodiac  and 
Kennebeckasis  Rivers,  and  in  part  limited  on  the  north-west  by  another 
metamorphic  ridge,  stretching  from  the  great  area  of  such  rocks  lying 
on  the  St  John  River  to  the  eminence  known  as  Butternut  Ridge. 
The  belt  thus  limited,  and  which  extends  for  nearly  eighty  miles,  with 
a  breadth  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles,  appears  to  consist  wholly 
of  beds  of  the  three  lowest  divisions  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  The 
Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures  and  their  associated  conglomerates 
skirt  the  northern  side  of  the  Shepody  range,  and  are  succeeded  by 
the  marine  limestones  and  gypsums.  These  appear  to  be  brought  up 
by  an  undulation  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  at  Sussex  Yale,  and  they 
reappear  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kennebeckasis,  skirting  the  exterior 
of  the  metamorphic  belt  of  the  Kingston  series  to  Butternut  Ridge 
already  mentioned. 

Doubling  around  the  metamorphic  promontory  near  Butternut  Ridge, 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  outcrop  extends  in  a  narrow  and  somewhat 
curved  band  to  the  west,  till  it  reaches  Oromocto  Lake  and  the  Maga- 
guadavic  River,  near  the  line  of  the  St  Andrew's  Railway.  It  then 
bends  sharply  to  the  north-east,  and,  in  so  far  as  known,  runs  directly, 
though  with  many  minor  curves  and  detached  outliers,  to  the  Bay  de 
Chaleur,  skirting  the  margin  of  the  broad  Silurian  area  of  northern 
New  Brunswick.  One  of  the  most  important  outliers  is  that  on  the 
Tobique  River.*  In  so  far  as  this  series  has  been  examined,  it  has 
been  described  by  Professor  Bailey  and  his  associates-]-  as  composed 
of  red  conglomerates,  red  sandstones,  and  red  shales,  with  beds  of 
limestone  and  gypsum,  and  in  places  penetrated  and  overlaid  by 
trappean  rocks,  by  which  some  of  the  beds  appear  to  have  been  con- 
siderably altered.  These  eruptions  of  volcanic  rock  I  suppose  to  be 
of  much  older  date  than  those  of  the  Trias,  and  to  be  similar  to  those 
which  occur  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  which 
will  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

From  the  above  description,  it  appears  that  the  line  of  outcrop  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  is  bent  upon  itself,  forming  an  angle  of  about 
45**,  each  limb  of  which  extends  for  about  150  miles  to  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  great  triangular  area  thus  limited, 
except  where  connected  with  the  Cumberland  area  in  Nova  Scotia  by 
an  isthmus  a  few  miles  in  breadth,  includes  an  area  of  nearly  6000 

*  Hind's  Report,  p.  62. 

t  Report  on  Geology  of  Southern  New  Brunswick,  1865. 
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square  miles,  and  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  the  Coal  formation.  Under 
these  rocks  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  no  doubt  extend ;  and  in 
some  localities  they  are  in  part  exposed  at  the  surfeuse  by  the  slight 
undulations  which  affect  the  widely  distributed  and  nearly  horizontal 
beds  of  this  extensive  Coal  formation  area. 

In  the  first  edition  of  '^  Acadian  Geology,"  I  did  not  attempt  any 
general  description  of  the  New  Brunswick  Carboniferous  area ;  but 
since  that  time  the  researches  of  Professor  Bailey  and  of  Messrs 
Matthew  and  Hartt,  and  those  of  Professor  Hind,*  with  the  facts 
previously  published  by  Sir  W.  £.  Logan^  and  those  in  the  MS. 
notes  of  the  late  Dr  Robb,  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  by  his  brother, 
Mr  C.  Robb  of  Montreal,  have  given  much  additional  information. 
I  have  also  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  fossil  plants  collected 
by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  and  Mr  Hartt,  and  of  visiting  some  additional 
portions  of  this  area.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  new  matter  thus 
coUected  would  far  exceed  my  present  space.  I  shall,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  merely  endeavour  to  present  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  and  conclusions : — 

1.  Structure  of  the  Coal-field  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  coal  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  remarkable,  as  compared  with 
Nova  Scotia,  for  the  flat  and  undisturbed  condition  of  its  beds,  and 
for  the  comparative  prevalence  of  sandstones.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as 
the  appearances  present  themselves  to  a  cursory  observer,  the  whole 
of  the  Coal  formation  area  of  New  Brunswick  may  be  characterized 
as  a  flat  expanse  of  somewhat  coarse  gray  sandstone.  Other  beds, 
however,  are  not  wanting,  as  conglomerate,  red  sandstone,  and  shales 
of  various  qualities ;  but,  from  the  flatness  of  the  beds  and  general 
small  elevation  of  the  surface,  they  are  not  very  obvious. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  thickness  and  relations  of  the  Coal 
formation  area  of  New  Brunswick,  the  facts  observed  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  province,  between  Bathurst  and  Bay  Verte,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  I  have  not  myself  explored  this  region,  having 
seen  it  only  at  a  few  points;  but  Sir  William  Logan  has  given  a 
detailed  section  of  a  portion  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst,  and 
much  information  is  contained  in  the  MS.  notes  and  sections  of  the 
late  Professor  Robb  of  Frederickton  referred  to  above. 

Near  Bathurst,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  "  Bonaventure ''  For- 
mation, as  it  has  been  named  by  Logan  in  its  extension  into  Canada, 
is  represented  by  thick  beds  of  red  and  gray  conglomerate,  including 

*  **  ObserratioDS  on  the  Geology  of  Southern  New  Bmnswick,**  hj  Profeasor  Baileji 
M.A. ;  Preliminary  Report,  by  H.  Y.  UincI,  M.A.,  etc. 
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red  and  gray  shales,  in  one  of  which  occur  remains  of  plants,  fossilized 
by  the  gray  solphuret  of  copper,  in  the  manner  often  observed  in  the 
Carboniferons  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia.  Over  these  are  reddish  sand- 
stones of  considerable  thickness,  succeeded  by  gray  sandstones  and 
shales,  including  underclays,  many  fossil  plants,  and  two  thin  beds  of 
ooaL  The  thickness  of  these,  as  measured  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  is 
about  400  feet.  These  beds  appear  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  an 
anticlinal  which  runs  out  toward  Shippegan.  South  of  this,  according 
to  Professor  Robb's  observations,  the  dip,  though  slight,  is  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  gray  and  nearly  horizontal  sandstones  of  the  Miramichi 
River,  which  contain  fossil  plants  and  a  thin  seam  of  coal,  are  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  flat  synclinal  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  coal-fleld*  South  of  the  Miramichi,  the  gray  sandstones, 
with  an  opposite  dip,  extend  to  Richebucto,  where  a  small  bed  of 
coal  occurs  at  a  place  called  Coal  Brook,  with  the  accompaniments 
represented  in  Fig.  61. 

Fig.  61. — Section  on  Coal  Creek  near  Sichebucto. — Dr  Robb. 
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Under  this,  and  extending  to  Buctouche,  are  reddish  grits,  which 
Professor  Robb  regards  as  a  repetition  of  those  at  Bathurst,  so  that 
we  have  at  Buctouche  an  anticlinal  bringing  up  the  lower  members 
of  the  Carboniferous  series.  From  Buctouche  to  Shediac  the  dips  are 
southerly.  Shediac  Harbour  seems  to  be  near  the  centre  of  another 
flat  synclinal,  and  thence  to  Cape  Tormentin  the  beds  dip  to  the  N.E. 
at  small  angles.  Cape  Tormentin  appears  to  be  in  the  axis  of  an 
anticlinal  form,  extending  inland  toward  the  wide  Lower  Carboniferous 
area  of  Albert  county,  but  on  the  coast  not  bringing  up  anything 
older  than  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  formation.  The  end  of  this 
undulation,  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Tormentin,  is  covered  by  a  small 
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.patch  of  micaceous  red  sandstone,  which  appears  to  be  an  outlier 
of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Bay  Verte 
presents  another  slight  synclinal  undulation,  continuous  apparently 
with  that  which  appears  at  Dorchester  Ferry ;  and  south  of  this  is 
the  anticlinal  which  brings  up  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  of 
Northern  Cumberland,  and  which  limits  the  coal  trough  of  the  Joggins 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  coast  section  above  described,  as  given  in  Professor  Bobb's 
manuscripts,  is  included  in  the  general  section  attached  to  the  map, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

It  would  appear  from  this  section,  compared  with  those  farther  inland, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  vicinity  of  Frederickton,  that  in  the  northern 
and  western  part  of  the  New  Brunswick  coal  area  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous Formation  is  little  developed,  except  in  the  form  of  grits  and 
conglomerates;  and  that  the  greatest  development  of  the  calcareous 
members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Coal  measures  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area,  the  principal 
exception  being  the  occurrence  of  limestone  and  gypsum  in  theTobique 
outlier.  The  same  deficiency  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Cobequid  Hills. 

In  the  next  place,  in  so  far  as  ascertained,  the  Coal  formation  proper 
appears  in  New  Brunswick  to  have  a  less  thickness  than  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  to  include  only  two  principal  coal  groups — one  near  the 
base,  and  the  other  near  the  summit.  To  the  former,  I  refer  the 
coals  of  the  coast  near  Bathurst,  of  Richebucto,  and  of  the  vicinity  of 
Frederickton,  unless,  indeed,  the  upper  members  of  the  series  there 
overlap  and  conceal  the  lower;  to  the  latter,  those  of  Miramichi, 
and  possibly  those  of  Cocagne  and  Grand  Lake.  This  would  accord 
also  with  such  evidence  as  fossils  afford,  since,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,*  the  plants  of  the  Coal  measures  near  Bathurst  have  a  Lower 
Coal  formation  aspect ;  those  of  Grand  Lake  are  more  akin  to  those  of 
the  Upper  Coal  formation. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  great  uniformity  of  the  New  Brunswick 
area,  so  far  as  observed,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  these  exposures 
represent  fairly  its  available  resources  of  coal,  which,  in  that  case,  are 
great  as  to  area,  but  insignificant  as  to  thickness,  and  consequently  as 
to  productive  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible,  judging 
firom  the  analogy  of  other  countries,  that  there  may  be  portions  of  this 
area  as  yet  unexplored,  in  which  mineral  fuel  may  have  been  more 
bountifully  produced.  Farther,  as  the  Grand  Lake  beds  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Upper  series,  and  borings  already  made  would  indicate 
that  the  Lower  series  may  be  reached  there,  it  would  be  desirable  that 

*  **  Synopsis  of  the  CurbonUeroiu  Flora." 
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effectual  measures  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  their  actual  value, 
either  by  boring  or  by  searching  for  their  outcrops,  and  also  that  the 
Grand  Lake  beds  themselves  should  be  proved  in  their  extension  both 
east  and  west.  In  Nova  Scotia  very  remarkable  changes  of  thickness 
occur  in  the  coal-beds  in  tracing  them  from  one  locality  to  another ; 
and  though  this  is  perhaps  less  likely  in  New  Brunswick,  yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  more  valuable  beds  than  any  yet  known  may  exist, 
more  especially  in  the  central  part  of  the  area,  where  the  great  flatness 
of  the  beds  and  their  general  covering  with  soil  and  forest  have  pre- 
vented any  effective  exploration. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  coal  mines  at  Grand 
Lake ;  but,  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr  Matthew  before  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  it  appears  that  mining  is  pro- 
secuted at  two  places, — Coal  Ridge  and  Coal  Creek.  At  the  former 
place  the  coal  is  found  in  a  bed  nineteen  inches  in  thickness.  At  the 
latter  the  thickness  is  only  seventeen  inches — ^the  distance  between 
the  two  localities  being  three  and  a  half  miles.  Only  one  bed  appears 
to  have  been  discovered.  The  dip  of  the  coal  is  to  the  southward  at 
a  very  small  angle. 

Mr  Matthew  states,  in  addition  to  the  considerations  above  mentioned, 
the  very  important  fact,  that  older  slates  are  found  cropping  out  to  the 
surface  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Coal  Creek.  This  would 
indicate,  as  he  states,  that  the  Coal  measures  may  be  very  shallow  at 
this  place.  It  gives,  however,  a  probability  that  the  coal-beds  may 
vary  in  productiveness  on  different  sides  of  such  an  island  of  older 
rocks,  as  is  observed  to  be  the  case  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  other  words, 
if  the  New  Brunswick  coal  area  is  traversed  by  buried  ridges  of  older 
rocks,  these  may  divide  it  into  subordinate  areas  of  deposit,  some  of 
which  may  be  much  more  valuable  than  others. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
question  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  coal  area  of  New  Brunswick  can 
be  settled  only  by  the  slow  progress  of  accidental  discovery,  or  by 
boring  operations  undertaken  in  those  places  where  the  upper  series  of 
coal-beds  makes  its  appearance ;  and  that  the  analogy  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal  regions  would  indicate  that  the  probability  of  the  occur- 
rence of  large  beds  will  be  greatest  along  the  southern  side  of  the  coal 
area,  and  where  the  Coal  measures  approach  most  closely  to  the  older 
rocks.  Of  course,  it  would  be  useless  to  bore  so  near  to  these  last  that 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  series  would  be  penetrated. 
It  is  where  indisputable  indications  exist  of  the  presence  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Coal  measures  that  such  trials  should  be  made ;  and  the 
best  scientific  advice  as  to  locality  should  be  secured  before  entering 
on  expensive  operations. 
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2.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  Formation  in  New  Brunswick. 

This  remarkable  group  of  rocks,  which  does  not  appear,  bo  far  as 
known,  in  the  coal  area  of  Cumberland,  though  it  is  developed  in  other 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  appears  in  New  Brunswick  to  be  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  can  be  traced  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorchester  for 
some  distance  along  the  north  side  of  the  coast  range  of  metamorphic 
hills.  It  is  characterized  by  the  same  tipecies  of  fossil  plants  as  at 
Ilorton  Bluff  in  Nova  Scotia,  and,  like  the  beds  at  that  place,  these 
are  rich  in  remains  of  fishes.  They  differ,  however,  from  the  rocks  of 
similar  age  in  Nova  Scotia  hy  the  remarkable  development  of  highly 
bituminous  shales  in  connexion  with  considerable  deposits  of  an 
asphaltic  mineral,  to  which  the  name  "Albertile"  has  been  given, 
and  which  is  highly  valued  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  coal 
oil  and  illnminating  gas.  I  examined  these  deposits  in  1852,  in  the 
company  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  shall  first  give,  without  any 
material  alteration,  the  account  of  the  locality  as  I  then  saw  it,  and 
as  it  was  described  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  adding  a  sum- 
mary of  more  recent  observations,  and  the  new  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead. 

Albert  Mine,  Hilliborougk. — The  beds  at  this  place  are  thin-bedded 
shales,  composed  of  extremely  fine  indurated  clay  with  much  bitU' 
minous  matter.  Some  of  them  contain  much  lime,  and  when  this  is 
dissolved  away  by  the  weather  or  hy  an  acid,  the  bituminous  matter 
remains  in  the  form  of  light  porous  fiakes,  resembling  half-decayed 
bark.  These  shales  contain  great  numbers  of  fosal  fishes  in  a  remark- 
ably perfect  state.  They  are  flattened  by  pressure ;  but  their  forms 
are  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  fins  are  as  perfect  as  they  were  in  life. 
They  belong  to  the  genus  Palaoniscus,  and  are  probably  identical 
with  some  of  those  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia  {Fig.  62), 

Fig.  62. — Paiaaaiiau  ABierti  (?) — J»ck»on. 


but  they  have  been  buried  in  such  a  manner  that  every  scale  is  in  its 
place,  instead  of  being  scattered  about,  as  at  the  Joggins  and  in  the 
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Carboniferous  rocks  generally.  The  shales  containing  these  fossils 
have  been  singularly  disturbed  and  contorted,  and  they  contain  a  vein 
of  a  remarkably  pure  and  beautiful  bituminous  substance,  allied  to 
pitch-coal,  and  of  great  value  as  a  material  for  gas-making.  This 
substance  unfortunately  became  a  subject  of  litigation ;  and  as  one 
point  in  dispute  was  whether  it  should  be  called  coal  or  asphaltum, 
scientific  gentlemen  were  summoned  from  the  United  States  as 
witnesses,  and  the  most  discordant  opinions  were  given,  both  as  to 
the  name  of  the  mineral  and  its  geological  age.  This  was  not 
wonderful  in  the  circumstances,  for  the  substance  was  really  a  new 
material,  intermediate  between  the  most  bituminous  coals  and  the 
asphalts,  and  the  geologists  examined  had  enjoyed  very  few  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  that  very  remarkable  group  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  to  which  the  deposit  belongs.  Consequently  some,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, called  the  mineral  coal,  others  asphalt ;  and  some  maintained 
that  it  was  in  the  true  Coal  formation,  while  others  believed  it  to  be 
in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Only  one  of  the  geologists  employed,  Dr 
Percival  of  New  Haven,  assigned  the  deposit  to  its  true  geological 
position,  as  subsequently  ascertained  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  the 
writer,  and  stated  above.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  singular  deposit,  I 
quote  the  following  details  from  a  paper  contributed  by  me  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  : — 

'*  The  pit  for  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Frederick's  Brook,  a  small  stream  running  eastwardly  into 
the  Petitcodiac,  and  near  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  the  brook. 
In  approaching  the  mine  from  the  south,  the  shales  are  seen  in  nearly 
a  horizontal  position  in  a  road-cutting.  This  may  be  a  deceptive 
appearance.  Dr  Percival,  however,  considers  it  the  true  arrangement 
at  this  point.  At  the  pit-mouth  the  beds  dip  to  the  south  at  angles 
of  50""  and  60"*,  and  consist  of  gray  and  dark-coloured  thin-bedded 
bituminous  shales ;  and  these  shales  appear  with  similar  dips  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  brook.  The  outcrop  of  the  coal  is  not  now  seen, 
but  in  a  line  with  it  I  observed  a  remarkable  crumpling  and  arching 
of  the  beds  in  the  bank  of  the  brook,  at  the  point  where  the  south- 
wardly dipping  beds  above  noticed  meet  a  similar  or  the  tame  series 
dipping  to  the  north-west;  this  is  represented  in  Fig  63.  The 
outcrop  of  the  coal  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  was,  as  I  was  informed, 
very  narrow,  and  the  appearances  now  presented  are  as  if  the  shales 
had  arched  over  it.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  arch  above  referred 
to,  and  in  the  north  branch  of  the  brook,  are  seen  a  thick  series  of 
bituminous  and  calcareous  shales,  with  three  beds  of  sandstone,  the 
whole  dipping  to  the  north-west  at  a  high  angle.      The  strike  of 
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one  of  the  most  regular  beds  I  found  to  be  S.  IS**  W.  magnetic. 
Many  of  the  shales  contain  scales  of  fish,  and  one  of  them  has  a 

w     .,«       A    r  ji  cf,    .  Fig-  64.— -Beti^  Strata,  near 

Fig,  63,^Arch,d  Strata,  near  Albert  Mine, 

Albert  Mme, 


peculiar  oolitic  structure,  consisting  of  a  laminated  basis  of  impure 
coaly  matter  or  earthy  bitumen,  with  crystalline  calcareous  grains, 
which  are  removed  by  weathering,  and  leave  a  light  vesicular 
inflammable  residuum  of  very  singular  aspect.  The  shales  are  in 
some  places  remarkably  bent  and  contorted,  as  if  by  lateral  pressure 
when  in  a  soft  state.  A  part  of  one  of  these  flexures  is  accurately 
represented  in  Fig.  64,  and  illustrates  some  appearances  in  the  mine 
to  be  subsequently  noticed. 

''The  principal  shaft  has  been  sunk  perpendicularly  from  the 
outcrop  of  the  coal,  and  at  its  bottom  is  sixty-seven  feet  south 
of  it  The  gallery  connecting  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  with  the 
coal  shows  thiu'-bedded  bituminous  shales  with  calcareous  and 
ironstone  bands  and  concretions,  dipping  at  the  end  nearest  the 
coal  S.S.W.,  at  an  angle  of  60°,  though  a  dip  to  the  S.E.  is  more 
prevalent  along  this  side  of  the  mine.  The  coal  at  this  place  is  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  its  upper  surface  dips  N.W.  about  75°.  On 
the  S.E.,  or  under  side,  it  rests  against  the  edges  of  the  somewhat 
contorted  beds  already  noticed  as  dipping  to  the  southward,  and  on 
the  north-west  side  it  is  overlaid  by  similar  beds  dipping  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  coal,  but  so  much  contorted  as  to  present  on  the 
small  scale  a  most  complicated  and  confused  appearance.  The  coal 
itself^  as  seen  in  mass  underground,  presents  a  beautiful  and  singular 
appearance.  It  has  a  splendent  resinous  lustre  and  perfect  conchoidal 
fracture ;  it  is  perfectly  free  from  mineral  charcoal  and  lines  of  impure 
coal  or  earthy  matter.  It  is,  however,  divided  into  prismatic  pieces 
by  a  great  number  of  smooth  divisional  planes,  proceeding  from  wall 
to  wall,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  cross  structure  seen  in  carbonized 
trees,  and  in  the  streaks  of  pitch-coal  in  the  ordinary  coals.  At  the 
N.W.  side  or  roof,  the  coal  joins  the  rock  without  change.  On  the 
S.E.  side,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  portion  of  coal  a  few  inches  thick, 
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including  angular  fragments  of  the  Bhale,  some  beds  of  which  on  this 
Bide  are  very  tender  and  cleave  readily  into  rhomboidal  pieces.  The 
coal  enveloping  these  fragments  must  have  been  softened  sufficiently 
to  alloTT  them  to  penetrate  it,  but  it  has  more  numerous  and  less 
regular  diyieioaal  planes  than  in  the  central  parts  of  the  mass,  and 
has  probably  been  shifted  or  crushed  somewhat,  either  when  it  re- 
ceived the  included  fragments  or  subsequently.  Both  at  the  roof 
and  floor,  the  coal  shows  distinct  evidence  of  a  former  pasty  or  fluid 
condition,  in  having  injected  a  pure  coaly  substance  into  the  most 
minute  fissures  of  the  conttuning  rocks. 
^'5;  ^^T"^'^,"-^  ^  li'^    On  both  roof  and  floor  also,  but  espe- 

Coal     to  the  emtaiaag  bedi,  at  '  ^^ 

HennearUieAafto/Hietiuiie.  cially  the  latter,  there  are  abundant 
evidences  of  shifting  and  disturbances  in 
the  sliokenside  surfaces  with  which  they 
abound.  All  theae  appearances  I  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  in  Fig.  65, 
which  agrees  in  the  essential  points  with 
a  similar  figure  given  by  Professor 
Taylor,  who  does  not,  however,  repre- 
sent the  contorted  state  of  the  beds  and  tbe  crushing  of  the  lower  side 
of  the  coal. 

'*  The  levels  of  the  mine  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft  along  the 
course  of  the  coal.  On  the  south-west  they  extend  about  170  feet, 
when  the  coal  narrows  to  a  thickness  of  oue  foot.  In  this  direction, 
however,  I  had  not  time  to  examine  them.  In  proceeding  to  the 
N.E.,  the  coal  has  a  general  course  of  N.  50°  E.,  bending  gradually  to 
N.  65°  E.,  and  everywhere  presenting  the  appearances  already  noticed, 
though  attaining,  in  one  place,  a  width  of  thirteen  feet.  At  the  distance 
of  about  200  feet  from  the  shaft,  a  remarkable  disturbance  occura. 
The  mun  body  of  the  coal  bends  suddenly  to  the  northward,  its  course 
becoming  N.  29°  E.*  for  about  twenty-five  feet,  when  it  retoms  to  a 
course  of  N.  50°  E.  At  Uie  bend  to  the  northward,  a  small  part  of 
the  vein  proceeds  in  its  original  course,  and  is  stated  by  the  persons 
connected  with  the  mine  to  ran  out,  leaving  a  large  irregular  promon- 
tory of  rock  between  it  and  the  mun  body  of  the  coal.  This  disturbance 
has  been  variously  represented  as  a  fault,  and  as  a  cutting  of  tbe  vein 
across  the  strata.  Though  I  confess  that  the  appearances  are  of  a 
puzzling  character,  and  are  but  imperfectly  exposed  in  the  mine,  the 
impresuon  left  on  my  mind  is,  that  it  is,  on  a  large  scale,  a  flexure 

*  Thew  meuoremenb  wen  made  with  ■  pockst  prisnutic  oompftM.  The;  diflar 
■U^tlf  from  thoea  of  Dr  Jiekwin,  litber  from  ■oddsnta]  circamstuicM,  or  frtmi  being 
tak«n  indUhnnt  Uvebof  thamim. 
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similar  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  64,  and  accompanied  by  a  partial 
tearing  asunder  of  the  beds.  It  seems  evident  that  the  beds  must 
have  been  in  a  Boft  state  at  the  time  when  this  disturbance  occurred, 
although  there  may  have  been  subsequently  some  vertical  shifting, 
especially  on  the  west  side  of  this  '  Jog.' 

"  Beyond  this  fiezuie,  the  deposit  contracts  in  width,  and  become! 
more  regular,  and  eventually  its  containing  walls  assume  a  conformable 
dip  to  the  S.  5°  E.,  at  an  angle  of  69°.  The  appearance  presented  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  most  advanced  level,  ia 
represented  in  Fig.  66,  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  S.E.  wall 
bUU  shows  indications  of  the  prevailing  contortions  of  the  beds,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  cause  the  ends  of  ^ig  ee  ^Seetion  of  Ae 
strata  to  abut  against  the  coal.  bedaatiJieBaHe«dt^ 

"  At  this  place,  an  exploratory  level,  driven  to      ■^i*"''  ■*'i^ 
the  S.E.,  shows  a  series  of  bituminous  shales, 
with  bands  of  ironstone,  dipping  regularly  to  the 
south -eastward.     I  could  not,  in  any  part  of  the 
mine,  find  beds  corresponding  to  the  Stigmaria 
underclay  of  ordinary  coal-seams,  though  on  the 
S.E.  side  some  of  the  beds  are  of  a  more  compact 
and  purely  argillaceous  character  than  those  on 
the  N.  W.  side  or  roof  of  the  seam.     The  ironstone 
bands  and  fish-bearing  shales  are,  however,  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  in  some  Coal  mcasnrea  of  the  ordinary  Coal 
formation.     They  present  no  indications  of  metamorphism  or  of  the 
passage  of  heated  vapours,  and  all  their  appearances  show  that  their 
bituminous  matter  has  result«d  from  the  presence  of  organic  substances 
at  the  time  of  their  deposition. 

"  It  is  evident  that  all  the  above  phenomena  can  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  this  coaly  mass  occupies  a  fissure  running  along 
an  anticlinal  bend  of  the  strata  ;  and  that,  apart  from  the  character  of 
the  mineral  and  the  containing  beds,  this  would  be  the  most  natural 
explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  contorted 
condition  of  the  beds,  indicating  disturbance  when  in  a  soft  state,  and 
the  slickenside  joints,  pointing  to  subsequent  shii^  wa  cannot  refuse 
to  admit  that  a  conformable  bed  of  true  coal,  if  subjected  before  and 
after  its  consolidation  to  such  movements,  might  present  all  the 
appearances  of  complication  and  disturbance  observed  in  this  mass, 
more  especially  if  originally  of  small  extent,  and  thinning  out  toward 
the  edges.  On  Uiisviewwe  shualdhave  to  suppose, — (1.)  Disturbance 
and  contortion  of  the  beds  while  soft,  and,  at  the  point  in  question,  a 
regalarandsomewhatabnipt  arching  of  the  beds;  (2.)  A  fault  throwing 
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^own  the  south  side  of  the  arch  along  a  line  coinciding  in  part  of  itfl 
course  with  the  highljr  inclined  underside  of  the  cool  at  the  north  aide 
of  the  arch ;  and  (3.)  Removal  of  the  upper  part  of  the  north  side  of 
the  arch  by  denudation.  Fig.  67  represents  the  appearances  which 
would  thus  be  produced,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  very  closely 
correspond  with  the  present  condition  of  the  deposit,  not  excepting  its 
thinning  toward  the  surface.     If  this 


that  the  sunken  south  side  of  the  bed  Hint. 
has  not  yet  been  reached  in  the  ex- 
cavations. It  might,  however,  in 
approaching  it  from  above,  show  a 
succession  of  wedge-shaped  included 
masses  of  rock  or  "  horses,"  one  of 
which  I  saw  in  the  floor  of  the  lowest 
level.     On  this  view,  also,  the  'Jog' 

or  fault  above  described  may  be  a  lateral  bend  received  by  the  bed 
in  the  original  contortion  of  the  strata;  and  at  this  point  the  straight 
fracture,  'producing  the  supposed  downthrow,  may  have  left  the  bed, 
and  thus  caused  the  appearance  of  the  vein  running  in  the  former 
course  of  the  bed  along  tlie  line  of  fault,  and  also  the  greater  regularity 
of  the  bed  beyond  the  'Jog.'  This  explanation  is  represented  in 
Fig.  G8." 

As  many  readers  of  this  work  Fig.  68,— ra«  "jog"ai  AOert  Jfow, 
may  be  interested  in  the  controver- 
sies respecting  this  mineral,  I  may 
shortly  mention  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  and  the  results 
at  which  I  have  arrived  respecting 
its  nature  and  origin. 

The  substance  has  externally  an 
appearance  not  dissimilar  from  the  ' 
ordinary  asphalt  of  commerce  in  its 
purest  forms;  but  it  is  very  much 
less  fusible,  and  differs  in  chemical 
composition.  Its  fracture  is  conchoidal.  Its  lustre  resinous  and 
splendent  or  shining.  Its  colour  and  the  powder  and  streak  on 
porcelain,  black ;  and  it  is  perfectly  opaque.  It  is  very  brittle  and 
disposed  to  fly  into  fragments.  Its  hardness  is  3,  nearly,  of  Mobs' 
scale.  Its  specific  gravity  is  108  to  1-11  (according  to  Jackson  and 
Hayes),  It  emits  a  bituminous  odonr,  and  when  rubbed  becomes 
electric.     In  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  it  intumesces  and  emits  jets  of 
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gaSy  bat  does  not  melt  like  asphalt  In  a  close  tube,  however,  it  can 
be  ntelted  with  some  intumescence.  In  the  above  characters,  with 
the  exception  of  the  colour  of  the  powder,  it  agrees  more  nearly  with 
the  finer  varieties  of  Jet  or  Htch-Coaly  than  with  any  other  substance. 
For  this  reason  I  made  comparative  trials  of  its  composition  and  that 
of  specimens  of  jet  from  Wfaitby,  with  the  following  results: — 

AllMsrt  Mineral.  Whitbj  Jet. 
Water           ....         -4  1-5 

Volatile  combustible  matter   .57*2  57*1 

Coke 42-4  41*4 


1000  100*0 

Ash  in  coke  ...         -27  40 

These  results  indicate  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  proportion  of 
volatile  and  fixed  combustible  matter;  an  ultimc^te  analysis  might, 
however,  establish  important  differences  of  detail. 

If  we  compare  the  ^^AlberiiU"  as  it  has  been  named  by  persons 
desirous  of  not  committing  themselves,  with  the  substances  most  nearly 
allied  to  it,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  arriving  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions:— In  its  behaviour  in  the  fire,  chemical  composition,  and  electrical 
properties,  the  substance  is  nearly  allied  to  jet,  from  which,  however, 
it  differs  in  its  extreme  brittleness,  its  greater  uniformity  of  texture, 
and  more  perfect  lustre  and  fracture,  and  also  in  its  black  streak :  a 
character  which  also  separates  it  from  ordinary  bituminous  coal  and 
all  the  varieties  of  asphaltum.  Its  nearest  analogue  in  this  last 
particular  is  Lesmahagow  cannel.  Its  lustre  and  fracture  remarkably 
assimilate  it  to  the  finer  varieties  of  asphalt,  but  its  streak,  mode  of 
combustion,  and  chemical  composition,  effectually  separate  it  from 
them.  On  the  whole,  the  above  considerations,  in  connexion  with  a 
number  of  experiments  made  by  Jackson,  Hayes,  and  others,  and 
published  in  the  Reports  on  the  mineral,  place  the  substance  at  the 
head  of  the  Pitch  Goals  or  Jets,  as  the  purest  variety  of  that  species 
of  bituminous  coal.  It  has,  however,  some  claims  to  be  viewed  as  a 
distinct  mineral  species,  intermediate  between  coals  and  asphalts ;  and 
I  suspect  that  its  chemical  composition  may  approach  to  that  of 
Asphaltene^  the  coaly  ingredient  of  the  Asphalts. 

Under  the  microscope,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  organic 
structure,  though  I  have  found  in  some  slices  cells  filled  with  yellow 
resinous  matter,  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  cannel-coaL  Mr  Bacon 
of  Boston,  however,  states  (in  Jackson's  Report),  that  he  has  found 
traces  of  cellular  tissue;  but  Professor  Quekett  of  London,  alter 
examining  many  specimens,  considers  it  destitute  of  organic  structure. 
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Some  specimens  of  the  mineral  are  laminated,  and  have  brilliant 
discs  about  a  line  in  diameter  on  the  surfaces  of  the  laminte.  Under 
the  microscope,  these  discs  exhibit  very  fine  concentric  and  radiating 
lines,  but  they  are  merely  concretionary,  and  in  Pictou  coal  such  discs 
sometimes  occur  in  an  oblique  position  as  regards  the  lamination. 
The  Albertite  has  been  declared  to  be  free  from  sulphur ;  but  minute 
concretions  of  ironstone  and  iron  pyrites  occur  in  it,  and  films  of  iron 
pyrites  line  some  of  the  fissures  of  the  containing  beds.  These 
appearances  are,  however,  rare. 

In  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  deposit, 
the  following  alternatives  present  themselves : — (1.)  It  may  have  been 
a  bed  or  sheet  of  bituminous  matter,  thinning  out  at  the  edges,  like 
that  in  Kent,  U.C,  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Canadian  Survey 
for  1851-2,*  and  probably  produced  by  the  oxidation  and  hardening 
of  the  liquid  produce  of  naphtha-springs.  (2.)  It  may  be  bituminous 
matter  melted  by  internal  heat  or  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  like 
petroleum,  and  poured  into  in  open  fissure,  and  subsequently  consoli- 
dated, as  was  perhaps  the  case  with  the  chapapote  of  Cuba.-]-  (3.)  It 
may,  like  jet  and  other  coals,  have  resulted  from  the  bituminization 
of  woody  matter.  With  respect  to  these  several  hypotheses,  I  can 
merely  state  the  probabilities  which  occur  to  me  from  the  facts  already 
known,  and  which  may  of  course  be  greatly  modified  by  the  more 
perfect  exploration  of  the  deposit. 

On  the  first  of  these  hypotheses,  though  there  is  no  great  improba- 
bility in  supposing  the  deposit  to  have  been  a  conformable  bed,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  so  large  and  extremely  pure  a  mass  of  bituminous 
matter  could  be  a  deposit  from  springs,  or  that,  without  alteration  of 
the  containing  beds,  it  could  have  assumed  an  aspect  and  consistence 
so  much  akin  to  those  of  coal.  It  also  seems  difficult  on  this  view  to 
account  for  the  deposition,  in  waters  tenanted  by  fish,  of  the  accom- 
panying laminated  bituminous  shales. 

The  second  view  requires  us  to  suppose  that,  afler  the  crumpling 
and  contortion  of  the  beds,  and  the  production  of  an  open  fissure,  an 
underlying  portion  of  the  bituminous  shales  was  exposed  to  heat  and 
pressure,  which  caused  its  bituminous  ingredient  to  be  melted,  forced 
upward,  and  consolidated  in  the  upper  and  unaltered  portion  of  the 
beds,  or  that  the  more  liquid  bituminous  matter  naturally  oozed  out  of 
the  containing  rocks.  This  would  account  for  the  occurrence  and 
most  of  the  appearances  of  the  ooaly  deposit ;  but  we  must  of  course 
still  suppose  that  the  bituminous  matter  was  originally  produced 
during  the  deposition  of  the  shales,  probably  from  organic  matter. 
*  Page  90.  t  Taylor,  Statutics  of  Coal. 
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Some  countenance  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  existence  of  petroleum 
springs  at  present  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  deposit,  and  by  the 
presence  of  minute  fissures  filled  with  the  mineral,  which  might, 
however,  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  pressure  exerted  on  a 
soft  or  semifluid  bed. 

The  hjrpothesis  of  formation  from  woody  matter,  after  the  manner 
of  coaly  is  also  accompanied  with  serious  difficulties.  The  composition 
of  jet  and  of  recent  bituminous  coal  found  in  peat-bogs,  prove  the 
possibility  of  this  mode  of  formation ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  most 
natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  production  of  the  coaly  and  bitu- 
minous matter  of  the  containing  beds;  but  large  and  pure  beds  of 
coal  are  usually  accompanied  by  evidences  of  growth  in  sitUj  and 
accumulations  of  drift-trunks  are  usually  loaded  with  earthy  matter, 
while  none  of  these  conditions  exist  in  the  deposit  in  question.  The 
want  of  the  first  is,  however,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  long  and 
perfect  decomposition  implied  in  this  view,  as  well  as  in  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  mass,  and  the  abundance  of  bitumen  in  the  containing 
shales ;  and  in  a  deposit  containing  so  little  evidence  of  strong  currents 
or  violent  changes,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  drift 
vegetable  matter  may  have  accumulated  during  long  periods  in  clear 
water.  In  connexion  with  this  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  com- 
parative absence  of  iron  pyrites,  in  connexion  with  the  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  shales,  proves*  that  these 
beds  were  deposited  in  fresh  and  very  pure  water,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  their  bitumen  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 
Neither  is  the  great  purity  of  the  mineral  an  evidence  against  its 
accumulation  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  coal,  since  varieties  of  coal 
almost  equally  pure  have  long  been  known.-)-  On  this  view,  then, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  of  the  three,  the  Albert  deposit  is 
a  fresh- water  formation  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  belonging  to  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  period,  and  very  singularly  distorted  by  mechanical 
disturbances^ 

The  above  was  the  impression  on  my  mind  in  1855  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Albertite.  Now,  in  1867, 1  confess  that  it  is  somewhat  modi- 
fied. The  subsequent  explorations  of  the  deposit  have  given  to  it 
more  unmistakably  the  aspect  of  a  vein  or  fissure.  The  remarkable 
veins  of  altered  asphalt  which  I  have  seen  in  the  rocks  of  the  Quebec 
group  at  Point  Leir,  have  afforded  a  parallel  case  more  distinct  in 
its  character.    All  the  more  recent  explorers  who  have  visited  the 

*  See  paper  hj  the  writer  on  the  **  Colouring  Matter  of  Bed  Randstones/*  in  Pro- 
oeedingfl  of  Qeological  Sooietj. 
t  See  AaatjB  in  Tajlore  Statistics  of  Coal. 
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locality — Hitchcock,  Bailey,  and  Hind  more  especially — ^have  adopted 
the  theory  of  a  vein  filled  with  hituminous  matter.  I  regard  therefore 
this  mode  of  occurrence,  or  the  second  of  those  ahove  mentioned,  as 
esfahlished,  and  it  only  remains  to  consider  whence  the  supplies  of 
liquid  bitumen  could  have  been  obtained.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
assigning  them  to  the  highly  bituminous  Loi?^er  Carboniferous  shales. 
These  beds  are  manifestly  of  the  same  charaeter  with  the  so-called 
"oil  coals"  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  earthy  bitumens  of  Scotland. 
They  must  have  been  beds  of  mud  charged  with  a  great  quantity  of 
finely  comminuted  vegetable  matter,  of  the  nature  of  peaty  muck, 
which  has  become  perfectly  bituminized,  and  which  probably  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  its  formation  was  more  prone  to  ooze  into  fissures  as 
a  liquid  petroleum  than  at  present.  The  deposit  of  the  Albert  Mine 
would  thus  be  a  vein  or  fissure  constituting  an  ancient  reservoir  of 
petroleum,  which,  by  the  loss  of  its  more  volatile  parts  and  partial 
oxidation,  has  been  hardened  into  a  coaly  substance ;  and  the  examples 
of  similar  phenomena  which  I  have  seen  in  Canada  induce  me  to  believe 
that  the  agency  of  internal  heat  would  not  be  required  to  produce  the 
observed  result.  It  is  true  that  one  able  observer  has  supposed  that 
the  supplies  of  petroleum  from  which  the  Albertite  has  been  formed, 
have  been  afforded  by  the  underlying  Devonian  beds ;  but  no  evidence 
exists  of  the  occurrence  of  bituminous  matter  in  these  rocks  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  peculiar  Corniferous  limestone  which  is  the  reservoir 
of  petroleum  in  Canada,  does  not  occur  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  shales  themselves  contain  abundance  of  the 
material  required.  In  this  view,  though  the  Albert  shales  are  Low^ 
Carboniferous,  the  vein  of  Albertite  must  have  been  formed  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  beds  had  begun  to  experience  disturbance*  In  this 
as  in  other  respects  the  deposit  of  this  curious  mineral  differs  remark- 
ably from  ordinary  coal,  which  always  constitutes  conformable  beds 
contemporaneous  with  the  enclosing  strata. 

With  regard  to  the  original  formation  of  the  shales,  their  lamination 
and  their  great  thickness,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  material,  show 
that  their  formation  was  gradual,  and  probably  occupied  a  long  period. 
I  do  not  regard  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  fishes  as  any  objection 
to  this.  They  may  have  been  killed  by  occasional  eruptions  of  mud 
loaded  with  organic  matter  rendering  the  water  unwholesome.  When 
once  embedded  in  mud  of  this  character,  their  parts  could  not  be 
separated,  and  even  their  soft  tissues  might  be  preserved,  as  in  modem 
peat,  for  a  long  time.  The  swarms  of  cyprids  which  devoured  dead 
fishes  in  other  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  areas  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  present     Farther,  though  in  some  layers  the  fishes  occur  in  a 
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perfect  state  of  preservation,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  deposit  they 
are  found  to  be  represented  only  by  scattered  scales.  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  shales  themselyes  represent  what  may  be  called 
vegetable  mud,  this  may  have  accumulated  in  water  at  times  sufficiently 
pure  to  be  inhabited  by  fishes,  while  at  other  times  streams  or  inun- 
dations of  muddy  water  may  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  fish 
in  certain  localities.  The  conditions  may  in  this  way  be  compared  to 
those  represented  by  the  calcareo-bituminous  shales  at  the  Joggins. 
The  best  exposure  that  I  have  seen  of  the  Albert  shales  is  on  the 
Memramcook  River,  where  they  present  a  continuous  cliff  for  some 
distance,  exhibiting  beds  of  brownish  and  black  very  pure  grained 
shale,  all  highly  bituminous,  though  of  various  degrees  of  richness. 
The  stratification  is  apparently  arched,  the  crown  of  the  arch  being 
capped  with  conglomerate,  in  which  are  slender  asphaltic  veins.  The 
thickness  of  shales  observed  at  this  place  was  estimated  at  150  feet. 

Westward  of  the  Albert  Mine,  it  would  seem,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Bailey,  that  two  or  more  bands  of  calcareo-bituminous  shale  extend 
along  the  base  of  the  metamorphic  hills,  or  possibly  there  may  be 
repetition  of  the  Albert  shales  by  folds  along  parallel  lines.  Professor 
Bailey  mentions  their  occurrence  at  Baltimore,.six  miles  west  of  Albert 
Mine,  also  at  Elgin  and  Pollet  River.  At  the  former  place,  fish-teeth 
of  the  Rhizodont  type  and  Lepidodendron  corrugatum  were  found 
by  Mr  Hartt,  giving  the  'character  of  the  fossils  here  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Horton  Bluff.  Still  farther  westward,  the 
shales  occur  at  Sussex,  at  Trout  Creek,  and,  lastly,  at  Norton,  fifty 
miles  westward  of  the  Albert  Mine.  In  these  more  western  localities, 
however,  the  Albertite  has  not  been  found  in  workable  quantities. 
Springs  yielding  petroleum  flow  from  these  rocks  in  various  pkces, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  substance  in  profitable 
quantities,  but  hitherto,  I  believe,  without  any  encouraging  amount 
of  success. 

3.  Fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  District  of  New  Brunsunck, 

I  give  here  merely  a  list  of  the  plants  determined  by  myself,  prin- 
cipally from  the  collections  of  Mr  G.  F.  Matthews,  Mr  G.  F.  Hartt, 
and  Sir  William  £.  Itf)gan,  with  a  few  animal  fossils  noticed  by  Mr 
Hartt  in  the  Appendix  to  BaUey's  Report  on  New  Brunswick.  It 
will  be  observed,  in  connexion  with  the  previous  statements,  that  the 
plants  from  Bathurst  and  Baie  de  Chaleur  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  lower  set  of  coal-beds  in  the  Middle  Coal  measures ;  those  from 
Grand  Lake  and  Miramichi  to  the  upper  set  of  beds. 
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FOSSIL   PLANTS. 

(a)  Middle  caid  Upper  Coal  Formation, 

Dadoxylon  materiarium,  Dawsoriy  Miramicbi. 

DadoxyloQ  Acadianum,  Dawson,  Dorchester. 

Calamodendron  approximatum,  Brongnt,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake. 

Antholites  rhabdocarpi,  Dawson,  „        „  „         „ 

Calamites  Suckowii,  BrongntjCoel  Creek,  Grand  Lake ;  Gardnei^s  Creek. 

C.  Cistii,  Brongntj  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake ;  Bale  de  Chaleur. 

C.  nodosns,  SchloL      „        „  „  „ 

C.  cannseformis,  Brongnt,  Gardner's  Creek. 

Asterophyllites  grandis,  Sternberg,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake;  Baie  de 

Chaleur. 
Annularia  sphenophjlloides,  Zenker,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake ;  Baie 

de  Chalenr. 
Sphenophyllum  emarginatum,  Brongnt,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake; 

Baie  de  Chaleur. 
S.  saxifra^olium,  Sternberg,  Baie  de  Chaleur. 
Cjclopteris  (Nephropteris)  obliqua,  Brongnt,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake. 
C.  (?  Neuropteris)  ingens,  L.  ^  H. 
Neuropteris  rarinervis,  Bunbury,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake;  Baie  de 

Chaleur. 
N.  gigantea,  Sternberg,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake. 
N.  Loshii,  Brongnt,  Gardner's  Creek?  Baie  de  Chaleur. 
N.  auriculata,  Brt.         „  „ 

Odontopteris  Schlotheimii,  Brongnt,  Baie  de  Chaleur. 
Sphenopteris  munda,  Dawson,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake  (Fig.  69).* 
S.  latior,  Dawson,  „        „  „        „     (Fig.  70). 

S.  gracilis,  Brongnt, 
S.  artemisifolia,  Brongnt, 
S.  Canadensis,  Dawson,  Baie  de  Chaleur  (Fig.  71). 
S.  obtusiloba?  Brongnt,       „  „ 

Alethopteris  lonchitica,  Sternberg,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake. 
A.  nervosa,  Brongnt,  Baie  de  Chaleur. 
A.  muricata,  Brongnt,  Bathurst 
A.  pteroides,  Brongnt,        „ 
A.  Serlii,  Brongnt,  Baie  de  Chaleur. 
A.  grandis,  Dawson,        „  (Fig.  72). 

Beinertia  Goepperti,  Dawson,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake;    Baie  de 

Chaleur. 

*  Figs.  69  to  73  represent  some  interesting  ferns  and  a  Nceggerathia  characteriatie  of 
or  peouiar  to  the  Coal  Formation  of  New  Brunswick. 
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Fig.  70.—^pliaii^Urii  latior. 

.  Fig.  69.~^Ae<ioptfrii 


(a)  PlBDDlfl  mi|^LA*d, 
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PaltBopteris  Harttii,  Dawson,  Coal  Creek,  Grand  Lake. 
Lepidodendron  Pictoenae,  Dawion,  „     Newcastle  River,  Grand  Lake. 
Lepidoetrobussquamosus,  Z>auvon,  „  „  „ 

Cordaites  borasniftdia,  Corda,  „  „  „ 

G.  simplex,  Dawaon,  „      Baie  de  Chalenr. 

Gardiocajpum  biB«ctatum,  Dawson,  „     Newcastle  Kiver,  „ 

Kg.  1X—2faseerathia  diepar.    HeSfnai.  nx. 


NoB^erathia  dispai  (Fig.  73),  Dawson,  Baie  de  Chalenr. 
fialonia?  sp.?  Dawson,  Coal  Creek. 

(J)  Lower  Coal  Formation — {Horizon  o/lhe  Albert  shales,  etc.). 
Csclopterls  Acadica,  Dawson,  Norton  Creek. 
Lepidodendron  corrugatum,  •         „  „ 

Cordaites  borassijblia  Corda,  Albert  shales.     (Figured  in  Jackson's 
Report.) 


Mr  Hartt  mentions  (Appendix  to  Bailee's  Report)  that  the  only 
animal  fossils  he  has  found  in  the  Coal  measures  are  Spirorbii  carbon- 
arius,  attached  to  plants,  and  coprolites  of  fishes.  In  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous Limestones  be  has  observed  fossils  of  most  of  the  genera 
to  be  noticed  in  subsequent  pagesas  occurring  in  these  beds  in  Nova 
Scotia;  but  they  have  not  been  examined  as  to  species,  which,  however, 
in  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  are  identical  with  those  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Dr  Jackson  has  named  and  figured  three  species  of  PaUeo- 
mscua  from  the  Albert  shales.  One  of  these  is  represented  in  Fig.  62 
above ;  and  I  have  seen  another  specimen  which  appears  to  belong  to 
a  second  of  this  species,  but  the  figures  and  descriptions  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  their  certain  determination. 

•  Sec  Pigs.  74,  75,  ind  76  Wow. 
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4.  Us^l  Minerals  of  the  Carbomferous  District  of  Nero  Brunswick, 

The  infonnation  under  this  head  has  been  kindly  communicated  to 
me  by  Professor  Bailey,  of  King's  College,  Frederickton. 

Bituminous  CodL — ^Though  covering  so  large  a  surface  area,  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  extent  of  the  province,  the  Carbon- 
iferous or  coal-bearing  rocks  of  New  Brunswick  have  afforded  as  yet 
but  little  promise  of  large  or  valuable  deposits  of  this  most  important 
product.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  beds  at  Grand  Lake  in 
Queen's  County,  which  are  but  22  inches  in  thickness,  no  stratum  of 
bituminous  coaJ,  sufficiently  large  or  pure  to  be  profitably  worked,  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Nor  can  the  prospects  of  future  discoveries  be 
regarded  as  very  encouraging.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
facts  from  which  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn  : — 

Isty  The  strata  of  the  New  Brunswick  Coal-field  are  nowhere  greatly 
disturbed,  the  beds  being  nearly  horizontal  and  continuous  over  wide 
areas.  Borings  or  other  explorations  therefore  at  various  points 
afford  an  approximately  accurate  idea  of  the  whole  district  Such 
borings,  undertaken  at  Grand  Lake  in  1837,  affirmed  the  existence,  at 
the  depth  of  about  250  feet,  of  a  second  bed  of  *'  bituminous  shale  and 
coal,"  eight  feet  in  thickness ;  but  as  prommence  is  given  to  the  shale, 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  each  not  stated,  the  observation  is  of 
little  value.  Similar  borings  have  more  recently  been  made  on  the 
Cocagne  River  in  Kent  County,  where  the  formations  resemble  those 
of  Grand  Lake,  to  a  depth  of  410  feet.  Several  smaU  seams  of  coal 
were  passed  through,  the  largest  of  which  was  about  31  inches  (or 
more  correctly  19  inches  and  12  inches,  with  12  inches  of  freestone 
intervening),*  but  the  results  were  not  such  as  to  justify  farther 
exploration. 

2dj  The  whole  formation,  though  of  great  superficial  extent,  has 
apparently  but  slight  thickness.  This  is  evidenced  in  two  ways :  Ist^ 
By  the  fossils  of  the  associated  beds,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Dawson,  indicate  the  admixture  of  the  floras  of  several  different 
horizons ;  and,  2dly^  By  the  fact  that  in  the  Grand  Lake  district,  as 
shown  by  Mr  C.  R.  Matthews,  the  rocks  of  the  Coal  measures  are 
penetrated  by  those  of  the  older  metamorphic  formations  upon  which 
they  rest.  With  strata  nearly  horizontal  in  position,  and  having 
apparently  but  slight  thickness,  the  borings  already  made  give  little 
promise  of  future  discoveries  of  great  value. 

To  these  general  conclusions,  however,  it  is  but  right  to  add,  that 

*  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Edward  Allison  of  St  John,  by  whom 
these  explorations  were  undertaken. 
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bat  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  coal-field  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  accurate  examinations,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  confined  to  its  central  and  southern  portions.  The  eastern  coast 
region,  and  certain  detached  areas  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  may  yet 
prove  more  productive  than  the  regions  hitherto  examined.  It  follows, 
moreover,  from  the  nearly  horizontal  character  of  the  formation,  that 
such  beds  as  do  exist  may  have  a  wide  lateral  extension,  and  if  at  a 
moderate  depth,  may  be  removed,  as  is  done  at  Grand  Lake,  at  a 
comparatively  triaing  coaat 

The  coal  of  Grand  Lake,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  outcrops  yet 
observed  in  the  true  Carboniferous  formation,  is  the  ordinary  bitumi- 
nous or  caking  coal,  capable  of  ready  ignition,  but  requiring  frequent 
stirring  for  complete  combustion.  While  not  so  well  adapted  for 
household  use  as  the  foreign  imported  coals,  it  has,  from  its  com- 
parative cheapness  {^4^  to  ^o  per  ton  in  the  market  of  St  John), 
attained  a  local  consumption  of  nearly  6000  chaldrons  annually,  and 
for  manufacturing  purposes  is  preferred  to  any  of  the  imported  coals. 
About  1000  tons  of  this  coal  were  exported  in  the  year  1865.  It  is 
capable  of  yielding  8500  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  and  is  not  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  raising  of  this  coal  has  heretofore  been  undertaken  by  many 
separate  parties,  and  by  a  rude  system  of  quarrying.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  undertake  operations  of  a  more  systematic  kind,  preceded 
by  a  preliminary  boring,  the  results  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  real  value  of  the  coal-field. 

Table  of  all  known  Out-crops  of  Biiuminow  Coal  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunsvnck  equalling  or  exceeding  five  inches  in  thickness.* 


County. 


York, .    .  . 

Queen's, .  . 

Do.     .  . 

Da     .  . 

Do. 

King's,  .  . 

Albert,   .  . 

Kent^      .  * 

Glonoester, 


LocaUty. 


Nashiraak  Rlrer, 
Newcastle  District, 
Salmon  Rirer, 
Goal  Creek, 
Washademoak, 
<<  Dnnsinane,**  . 
Cape  Enrsge,  . 
Cocagne  Rlyer, 
Richitmeto  RiTer, 
NewBandon,  .    . 


Thiokness. 

Variety. 

Quality. 

Ft.  In. 
0     6 

Caking, .    . 

Fair,  .    . 

1      8 

Do.     .    . 

Do.    .    1 

1    10 

Do.     .    . 

Do.    . 

1      8 

Do.     .    . 

Do.    .    J 

1      0 

Do.     .    . 

Do.    .    . 

1    10 

Bituminous, 

Do.    .    . 

0     8 

Caking,.    . 

Do.    .    . 

S      0 

Do.     .    . 

P 

1      8 

Do.     .    . 

Fair,  .    . 

0     8 

Do.     .    . 

Do.    .    . 

Remarks. 


Few  bushels  remoT' 
ed  and  burnt 


6000  chaldrons 

moved  in  1864. 
12,868  since  18S8. 


Few  bushels 

remoTed. 
Opened,  not  worked. 

Not  worked. 


*  EztrftCted  from  Bailey's  Rqwrt. 
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Table  oftdl  known  Out-^srops  oftoorhahle  Bituminous  Shale  and  AsphaUum. 


County. 

Locality. 

Thickness. 

Variety. 

Qoality. 

• 

Remarks. 

KIDS'*,  .    .    . 

Apohaqni,    .    .    . 

Irregular 

TeUB,.     . 

Albertite,  . 

Superior, 

Not  explored. 

Do.      .    .    . 

S.  Branoh  of  the 
KennebeokMis  R. 

•  •« 

Do. 

Do. 

Not  worked. 

Do.      .    .    . 

Ward's  Creek, 

•  •« 

Bitmninoas 
Shale,     . 

Fair,  .    . 

Do. 

Do.      .    .    . 

Dnteh  Vallej,     . 

•  •  • 

Do. 

Do.    .    . 

Do. 

Albert,   .    .    . 

Albert  Mine,  .    . 

1  inch  to  17 
feet,    .    . 

Albertite,  . 

Superior, 

Extensiyely  worked. 

Do.      ... 

East  Albert  Mine, 

•  •  • 

Do. 

Do. 

Now  being  opened. 

Do.       ... 
Do.      .    .    . 

Baltimore,  .    .    . 
Tortle  Creek,  .    . 

6  feet,    .    . 
10  feet,  .    . 

Bltuminoas 
Shale,    . 

Do. 

Good, .    . 
Do.  .    . 

Works  erected  but 

abandoned. 
Claims  taken  out 

Wefltmoreland, 

Large  beds. 

Do.       . 

Do.   .    . 

Now  being  worked. 

Quantity  of  Coal  raised  at  Grand  Lake  since  1828. 


1825, 

*«e 

66  Chaldrons. 

1835, 

3,537  Chaldrons. 

1830, 

•  ■  • 

70 

1838, 

2,143 

1833, 

•  ■• 

138 

lo04,         ••■ 

5,000         „ 

1834, 

•  «• 

€87 

Total  Dumber  of  Chaldrons,  11,641. 

Albertite. — ^This  most  valuable  mineral  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Formation  of  King's,  Albert,  and 
Westmoreland  Counties.  It  has  at  different  times  and  hy  different 
authors  been  regarded  as  an  asphalt,  an  asphaltic  coal,  a  true  coal,  and 
a  jet ;  but  most  authorities  now  agree  in  considering  the  substance  as 
a  variety  of  asphalt  or  a  solid  hydrocarbon,  originally  fluid,  like 
petroleum,  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  or  animal 
products.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  mineral,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  views  concerning  its  origin,  having  already  been  given  in  a 
previous  section,  farther  remarks  in  this  connexion  are  deemed 
unnecessary. 

From  the  original  locality  near  Hillsborough,  discovered  in  1849, 
56,289  tons  have  been  exported  in  the  three  years,  1863  to  1865, 
paying  during  the  same  period  to  the  Government  a  royalty  of 
98,089,29.  The  principal  market  for  this  coal  is  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  gas.  Of  the  former, 
it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  yielding  100  (crude)  gallons  per  ton,  while 
of  the  latter  the  yield  is  14,500  cubic  feet,  of  superior  iUummating 
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power.     In  the  latter  case,  where  other  coals  are  at  the  same  time 
employed,  there  is  left  as  a  residuum  a  valuahle  coke. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  Albertite  from  other 
localities  than  that  above  aUuded  to ;  but  though  the  mineral  has  been 
found,  and  operations  have  been  begun  at  several  points,  these  latter 
have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  marked  success.  The  peculiar  nature 
and  ori^  of  the  substance,  and  the  uncertainty  attending  all  subjects 
relating  to  mineral  carbons,  may  be  one  cause  of  this  result  As, 
however,  the  accompanying  and  very  characteristic  shales  have  been 
traced  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  have  been  observed  to 
contain  Albertite,  though  in  small  quantities,  at  points  more  than  fifty 
■miles  remote  from  each  other,  it  is  reasonably  hoped  that  other 
workable  deposits  will  yet  be  found. 

Bi(uminou8  Shales, — ^These,  as  above  stated,  occupy  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  having  been  traced,  in  more  or  less  parallel  bands,  firom 
Apohaqui  Station,  near  Sussex,  to  Dorchester,  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland.  The  amount  of  bitumen  contained  in  them  is  very 
various,  that  of  the  ''  Black  Band ''  or  richest  bed  at  the  Caledonia 
Works,  in  Albert,  yielding  63  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  while  those 
on  the  Memramcook,  in  Westmoreland,  yield  only  37.  Numerous 
leases  have  been  taken  out  within  the  last  year  for  operations  on 
these  shales,  both  in  Albert  and  Westmoreland,  a  company  in  the 
latter  being  about  to  erect  100  retorts,  with  the  design  of  subjecting  to 
distillation  100  tons  of  shale  per  diem.  This  is  at  present  regarded 
as  more  profitable  than  to  export  the  shale  for  distillation  abroad, 
especially  to  the  United  States,  where  it  would  necessarily  come  into 
competition  with  the  immense  production  of  natural  oils  in  that  country. 
1230  tons  of  shale  were  exported  in  the  year  1865,  of  the  value  of 
;»3075.  The  '<  Black  Band''  shales  of  Caledonia  will  yield  7500  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  ton  (about  one-half  of  the  quantity  yielded  by  the 
Albertite),  but  leaves  as  a  residuum  a  bulky  and  worthless  ash. 

Petroleum, — Springs  containing  an  admixture  of  mineral  oil  or 
petroleum  have  been  observed  at  several  points  in  the  Carboniferous 
districts,  on  the  sides  of  the  Petitcodiac  River,  in  Albert  and  Westmore- 
land counties,  and  borings  have  been  undertaken,  but  the  amount  of 
oil  so  far  obtained  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  be  remunerative.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  fluid,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  in  other 
cases,  hardened  by  exposure  into  a  sort  of  mineral  pitch  termed 
"  maltha." 

Common  Salt, — Saline  springs,  containing  variable  proportions  of 
common  salt,  occur  in  the  rocks  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  at 
a  variety  of  points,  and  especially  near  Sussex,  on  the  Salt  Spring 
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Brook,  in  the  parish  of  Upham  in  Westmoreland,  and  on  the  Tobique 
in  Victoria.  No  beds  of  rock  salt  have  been  observed,  nor  is  it  known 
at  what  depth  the  saliferons  strata  may  be  found.  Salt  has  long  been 
made  hj  the  evaporation  of  the  brines  from  Upham  and  Sussex,  and 
is  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  works  have  heretofore  been  conducted 
upon  a  very  limited  scale. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime). — ^This  is  a  very  abundant  mineral  in 
New  Brunswick,  the  deposits  being  numerous,  Ifti'ge,  and  in  general 
of  great  purity.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
district,  in  King's,  Albert,  Westmoreland,  and  Victoria,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sussex,  in  Upham,  on  the  North  River  in  Westmoreland, 
at  Martin  Head  on  the  Bay  shore,  on  the  Tobique  River  in  cliffs  over 
1 00  feet  high,  and  about  the  Albert  Mines.  At  the  last-named  locality 
the  mineral  has  been  extensively  quarried  from  beds  about  sixty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  calcined  in  large  works  at  Hillsborough.  8646  barrels 
of  plaster  were  exported  in  1863,  principally  to  the  United  States; 
but  the  trade  has  declined  since  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war, 
and  during  the  last  year  the  buildings  employed  by  the  company 
were  consumed  by  fire. 

Anhydrite  (Anhydrous  Sulphate  of  Lime). — This  mineral  occurs  with 
the  last  at  Hillsborough,'  and  the  two  are  employed  in  connexion. 

Alum, — This  important  substance  frequently  results  spontaneously 
from  ^  the  weathering  of  pyritous  shales,  and  has  been  observed  in 
small  quantities  at  Grand  Lake  and  elsewhere,  resulting  from  these 
causes.  As  pyrites  is  abundant  in  the  province,  it  may  prove  a  source 
of  the  future  supply  of  this  substance.  Alum  was  a  few  years  ago 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  at  Shepody  Mountain,  but  the 
works  have  been  abandoned,  and  are  now  in  ruins. 

Freestones  are  abimdant  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Albert 
and  Westmoreland,  and  numerous  quarries  have  been  opened.  They 
are  of  red,  yellowish,  and  olive  tints,  often  so  soft  as  to  be  readDy  cut 
when  freshly  dug,  but  hardening  on  exposure,  and  are  highly  prized  for 
building  purposes,  both  in  the  province  and  in  the  United  States. 

Grindstones  are  found  in  the  same  quarries,  and  are  of  superior 
character.  In  1864,  6814  tons  of  stone,  including  building  and  grind- 
stones were  exported  from  the  province,  while  in  1860  the  amount 
was  over  13,000  tons. 

Limestones  are  abundant  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series, 
especially  in  the  counties  of  King's,  Queen's,  Charlotte,  St  John, 
Albert,  Victoria,  and  Westmoreland.  The  beds  of  this  series  are 
dark  and  more  or  less  bituminous,  yielding  lime  inferior  to  that  of 
the  older  formations  [Laurentian  and  Silurian)  in  St  John  and  Char- 
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lotte  counties,  which  afford  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  used  in  the 
province. 

Manganese, — Deposits  of  the  peroxide  of  this  metal,  so  largely 
employed  in  bleaching  and  glass  manufacture,  occur  in  the  province 
at  several  points,  especially  at  Bathurst,  near  Shepody  Mountain,  at 
Quaco,  and  (Jpham.  At  the  latter  locality,  near  the  source  of  Ham- 
mond River,  the  deposit  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  are  annually  removed.  219  tons  were  exported 
in  1864  from  the  localities  above  mentioned.  The  ores  occur,  with 
the  exception  of  that  at  Bathurst,  in  limestone  near  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  system.  Wad  or  black  manganese  ore  is  also 
abundant,  but,  while  richer  ores  abound,  is  not  of  value. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEU—Continved. 

CENTRAL  CARBONIFEROUS  DIST^CT  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  ITS  OUTLIERS — 

USEFUL  MINERALS. 

Carboniferous  District  of  Colchester  and  Hants. 

In  ihis  district,  which  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  Cumberland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  bj  the  Cobequid  chain  of  hills,  we  have  a  very 
great  development  of  the  limestones  and  gypsums  corresponding  to 
the  Napan  and  Pugwash  rocks  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Mountain  or 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  England,  and  a  very  small  devel- 
opment of  the  Coal  measures.  In  other  words,  in  the  Carboniferous 
period  marine  deposits  were  formed  to  a  greater  extent  and  perhaps 
for  a  longer  time  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cobequid 
chain,  which,  we  shall  presently  see,  was  then  a  ridge  probably  not 
so  high,  but  perhaps  nearly  as  continuous  as  at  present 

On  consulting  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  district  is  very 
irregular  in  its  form ;  partly  because  the  modern  bay,  with  its  fringes 
of  marsh  and  New  Red  Sandstone,  penetrates  into  it,  and  partly 
becaase  it  in  like  manner  penetrates  in  long  inlets,  now  river  valleys, 
into  the  older  metamorphic  hills  to  the  eastward.  Viewing  this  dis- 
trict, then,  as  a  portion  of  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  Carboniferous  sea, 
its  original  shores  can  be  observed  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south. 
Thus  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cobequids,  the  Lowest  Carboniferous  beds 
consist  of  conglomerates  *,  the  stones  and  pebbles  of  which  are  identical 
with  the  rocks  of  the  hills  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  just  as 
the  materials  of  shingle  beaches  on  modem  coasts  are  derived  from 
neighbouring  cliffs.  In  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  the  Horton  and 
Ardoise  Hills,  the  lowest  beds  consist  of  white  sandstones  composed 
of  the  debris  of  granite,  and  shales  made  up  of  the  mud  produced  by 
the  slow  wasting  of  slate ;  both  of  these  materials  being  furnished  by 
the  rocks  of  the  hills.  One  difference,  however,  of  a  marked  character 
occurs  on  these  opposite  shores.  The  material  of  the  lowest  rocks  on 
the  south  side  of  the  district  is  fine  and  almost  destitute  of  pebbles ; 
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that  of  the  corresponding  rocks'  on  the  north  or  Cohequid  side  is 
very  coarse,  heing  made  up  of  large  pebhles  and  even  stones  of  con- 
siderable size.  Similar  differences  occur  in  modem  seas,  and  depend 
on  the  configuration  and  elevation  of  coasts,  and  their  comparative 
exposure  to  the  sea-swell  and  prevailing  winds.  The  deposits  in  the 
more  central  part  of  the  district  are  more  uniform  and  persistent  in 
their  character. 

In  noticing  this  Carboniferous  area,  I  shall  describe,  in  the  first 
place,  some  of  the  localities  and  sections  in  which  the  arrangement 
and  character  of  its  rocks  are  most  distinctly  exposed ;  and  these  will 
afford  us  opportunities  of  studying  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series, 
almost  as  perfect  as  those  which  we  enjoyed  at  the  Joggins  in  the 
case  of  the  Coal  formation  deposits. 

At  Wolfville  and  Lower  Horton,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
district,  we  find  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  to  consist  of  gray  sand- 
stones and  dark  shales,  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  slates  of  the  Gas- 
pereau  River.  In  the  road-cuttings  in  Lower  Horton,  the  sandstones 
may  be  seen  to  contain  fine  specimens  of  Lepidodendron^  a  genus  of 
which  we  have  already  seen  examples  at  the  Joggins.  There  appear 
to  be  two  or  three  species  of  this  genus  in  the  beds  of  Horton  Bluffi 
and  one  of  them  at  least  is  distinct  from  any  of  those  found  in  the  true 
Coal  measures,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  this  Lower  Coal  formation. 
It  is  the  species  which  I  have  named  L.  corrugatum  (Fig.  74),  and  is 
found  on  the  same  geological  horizon  as  far  west  as  Ohio.  It  is  also 
closely  allied  to  a  characteristic  species  of  this  age  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  With  these  Lepidodendra  are  found 
at  Horton  Bluff  several  other  fossil  plants,  more  especially  the  fine 
fern  (Fig.  75),  which  I  have  named  Cyclopteris  Acadica,  CordaUes 
(Fig.  76),  Sttgrnarioj  and  the  conifer  Dadoxt/lon  arUiquius, 

The  Cyclopteris  Acadica  was  a  magnificent  fern,  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  Middle  Coal  formation.  Its  leaf-stalks  are  often  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  frond,  with  its  hundreds  of  wedge-shaped 
leaflets,  must  have  been  several  feet  in  breadth.  In  some  of  the  shales 
at  the  same  locality  fish-scales  are  extremely  abimdant,  and  make  up 
apparently  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  some  thin  beds.  The  whole 
of  these  rocks  are,  however,  much  better  seen  at  Horton  Bluff,  a  fine 
range  of  cliffs  extending  along  the  west  side  of  the  Avon  estuary. 
At  this  place  the  beds  do  not  dip  regularly  in  the  same  direction,  but 
have  been  broken  into  great  masses  which  dip  in  different,  ways,  and 
have  been  fractured  and  displaced  hyfauUs  or  slips  of  one  mass  or 
another  up  or  down,  so  as  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  layers.  Such 
disturbances  are  very  firequent  in  all  the  sections  of  this  district,  and 
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it  will  be  easil}'  nndentood  that  in  the  upheaval  of  large  surfaces  of 
rock,  these  would  readily  ^ve  way  along  the  lines  of  greatest  and 


-"CyditpteriM  AcfziUa. 


(t)  Stl)«,  Plnnnles,  wd  nnulM  of  micllflcUian. 

least  pressure,  and  be  tilted  in  different  directions  and  slipped  up  or 
down.      The  general  dip  of  these  beds,  however,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  by  putting  together  their  disjointed  portions,  appears  to 
be  to  the  north-east  or  from  the  older  slaty  rocks. 
The  Horton  Bluff  beds  are  the  geological  equivalents  of  the  beds 
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Fig.  n.—fJaeoidaad  Qanoid  FiAa from  Ae  Louxr  Ciirb0in/«niu.— Hoiton  Blaff. 
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previously  described  as  occorring  at  Hillsborough  in  New  Branswick ; 
and  like  them  they  consist  of  dark  calcareous  shales  abounding  in 
remains  of  fish.  At  Horton,  however,  the  bituminous  matter  so 
abundant  at  Hillsborough,  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  the  fish- 
scales  and  teeth  are  scattered  apart,  implying  a  less  amo\mt  of  vege- 
table matter  and  different  conditions  of  deposition.  There  are  also  at 
Horton  Bluff  numerous  bands  of  coarse  limestone,  and  thick  beds  of 
the  white  granitic  sandstone  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  gray  and 
red  sandstones  and  marls  in  the  lower  part  of  the  section.  The  most 
interesting  and  abundant  fossils  in  this  section  ^e  the  remains  of  fish, 
which  occur  in  incalculable  numbers ;  every  surface  in  some  of  the 
shales  being  thickly  scattered  over  with  their  bright  enamelled  scales 
and  sharp  conical  teeth.  Some  scales  are  smooth,  others  finely 
punctured,  others  marked  with  irregular  ridges,  and  others  with  con- 
centric lines;  but  all  belong  to  the  tribes  of  ganoids  and  placoids, 
which  appear  to  have  had  exclusive  possession  of  the  Carboniferous  seas. 
I  have  figured  fragments  of  three  of  the  most  common  species  of  the 
larger  fishes  whose  remains  occur  at  Horton  Bluff  (Fig.  77).  The  first 
is  a  species  of  BhizoduSj  allied  to  R,  gractUsj  M^Coy,  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous shales  of  Gilmerton,  Scotland,  but  differing  from  that  species 
in  the  less  curved  jaw,  not  tuberculated,  but  marked  with  irregular 
vermicular  lines,  and  in  the  thicker,  finely  striated,  less  flattened  teeth. 
Scales  of  this  fish  much  larger  than  these  figured  are  often  seen  in 
the  Horton  beds.  I  name  it  R,  HarcUngi^  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr 
Harding  of  Windsor.  The  jaw  and  scale  represented  at  c,/  Fig.  77, 
belong  to  a  species  whose  remains  are  very  abundant  in  the  Horton 
beds,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  pointed  and  deeply  furrowed 
shining  ganoid  scales,  and  the  equal  and  flattened  teeth  implanted  in  a 
dentary  bone,  whose  outer  surface  is  furrowed  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
scales.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  genus  Acrolepisj  and  I  have  named 
it  A.  Hortonensis.  The  spine  of  Ctenacantkusy  figured  above,  also  appears 
to  be  new.  The  same  beds  contain  immense  numbers  of  small  scales, 
probably  of  PdUBoniscus.  The  appearances  in  these  fishbeds,  as  in 
the  bituminous  limestones  of  the  Joggins,  indicate  the  long  residence 
of  these  animals  in  the  locality,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  their 
harder  parts,  as  successive  generations  died  or  were  devoured  by  their 
larger  brethren,  and  as  the  waters  in  which  they  lived  were  gradually 
filled  up  by  the  deposition  of  fine  mud.  We  have  also  evidence  that 
trees  grew  on  the  neighbouring  land,  for  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves 
of  Lepidodendron  are  very  abundant,  and  Siigmaria  is  also  found. 
In  one  bed,  indeed,  the  trunks  of  Lepidodendron  are  found  rooted  in 
the  erect  position.  They  are  very  numerous  but  small,  the  largest 
being  only  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and  their  height  is  only  A% 
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inches.    The  bed  immediately  overlying  them  ia  filled  with  prostrate 
Fig.  78.- 


(a)CTth<n.       (»)  L«perditli  Okenl.       (f)  BeTrichlL       (<l)B>iheriiL       (>)  LaU  Letdit. 

and  flattened  branches  of  trees  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  the  oldest 
fossil  forest  yet  known  in  Kova  Scotia,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Small 
reptiles  tenanted  these  forests,  for  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  found  in  1841  a 
few  footprints  of  a  small  creature  of  this  class — the  first  ever  found  in 
rocks  of  so  great  age.  Coproltles,  or  the  fossil  excrements  of  fishes — 
small  bivalve  crustaceans— T^wdiVia  Okerti,  v^Beyrickia,  a  Q/lhere,  and 
an  Eatheria* — and  trails,  resembling  those  made  by  worms  on  mnddy 
shores,  are  also  very  abnndant  at  Horton  Bluff  (Fig.  79),     There  are 

Fig.  79.— OitM  in  .Sbiul^bnK  of  TniU  of  Wormt  in  C%.— Halfwa;  Kiver. 


*  In  th«  6gnre  (Fifi-  7B)  I  haTaemlnvoaTsd  to  represent  thei«  Bp«ci«a,  nA  have 
tdded  the  betatifu]  Ltcaa  Ladii,  of  Which  I  hiTs  specimeiu  from  rocka  of  this  «ge 
■t  the  iitnit  nrT;uiie*ii,  and  trhich  Mr  H&rtt  has  foDnd  within  the  limits  of  the  diBtriet 
BOW  under conaidetfttion  at  Pamboro'.  Jam  indebted  to  Frofeaaar  Jone! of  Randhnrst 
for  the  datermination  of  theae  Endnnostracnng. 
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also  curious  little  pairs  of  oval  impressions  of  the  character  of  those 

found  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Canada  and  New  York,  and  formerly 

Fig.  eo.—Bunchmua  ^^PP^sed  to  be  fucoids,  to  which  the  name  Ruso- 

earbonaruu—  Half-  phycus  was  applied.     Regarding  them,  for  reasons 

way  River.  stated  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  published  in  the 

Canadian  Naturalist,  to  be  burrows  of  Trilobites 
or  other  crustaceans,  I  have  proposed  for  them  the 
name  Rusichnitesj  and  have  described  the  present 
species  as  R.  carbonarius  (Fig.  80).      These  and 
the  worm-tracks  above  mentioned  are  best  seen 
at  Halfway  River,  between  Horton  and  Windsor. 
No  coal  has  been  found  in  these  rocks. 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  section  above  described,  we  have  the  occur- 
rence, in  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  of  beds 
very  similar  to  the  Middle  Coal  formation  as  it  occurs  in  Cumberland, 
though  sufficiently  distinct  in  their  mineral  characters  and  association 
of  fossils  to  prevent  us  from  confounding  the  two ;  an  error  which  has, 
however,  been  committed  by  some  of  the  earlier  writers  on  the  geology 
of  the  country,  and  has  led  to  much  additional  confusion.     Beds  of 
similar  character  and  age  occur  at  Halfway  River,  near  Windsor,  on 
the  St  Croix  River,  at  Upper  Rawdon,  and  at  the  Gore.     In  all  these 
localities  they  skirt  the  base  of  the  slate  hills.     On  the  north  shore  of 
Hants,  they  have  been  thrown  up  to  the  surface  by  an  anticlinal  bend 
of  the  strata,  and  are  seen  at  Five  Mile  River,  Noel,  Teny  Cape,  and 
Walton  (Fig.  81).     In  all  these  places  they  appear  to  underlie  the 
great  Lower  Carboniferous  marine  limestones.     We  have  observed  a 
similar  fact  at  Hillsborough,  and  it  also  occurs  in  some  parts  of  the 
eastern  coal  districts.     We  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  the  very 
dawn  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  before  or  coeval  with  the  formation  of 
the  great  limestone  and  gypsum  beds,  conditions  somewhat  similar  to 
those  afterwards  so  extensively  exemplified  in  the  true  coal  measures 
prevailed  very  widely  in  Nova  Scotia.     This  is  not  in  any  way  unac- 
countable, for  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  marine  deposits  were 
forming  somewhere  when  alluvial  flats  existed  at  the  Joggins,  or  that 
there  were  shores,  dry  land,  swamps,  estuaries,  and  lagoons,  contem- 
porary with  the  seas  in  which  the  Hants  and  Cumberland  limestones 
were  formed.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  in  the  older  Carbon- 
iferous period  marine  deposits  were  formed  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
while  in  the  later  portion  of  the  period  there  was  much  more  of  swamp 
and  estuary  deposition. 

We  may  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  strictly  marine  deposits 
which  rest  upon  the  Horton  Bluff  beds,  and  which  may  be  seen  along 
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botb  sides  of  the  estuary  of  tbe  Avon,  not  directly  in  contact  with 

the  shales,  etc.,  which  intervene  between  them  and  the  metamorphic 

hiUs,  hut  in  Bach  positions  as  to  leave  no  doubt 

I       as  to  their  relative  age.     One  of  the  beat  espos- 

I       ures  of  these  rocks  in  this  vicinity  is  on  the  right 

r       bank  of  the  Avon,  immediately  above  the  Windsor 

s       bridge,  and  I  shall  describe  this  section  in  detail, 

"      that  the  reader  may  at  the  outset  be  familiarized 

a       with  the  principal  members  of  that  great  gypst- 

ferons  series  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 

district  now  under  consideration. 

The  first  rock  seen  south  of  the  bridge  is  a  thick 
I  J  bed  of  red  marly  sandstone,  a  soft  rock  coloured 
B  I  red  by  peroxide  of  iron  and  cemented  by  carbon- 
s' -S  ate  of  lime.  Below  this  is  a  bed  of  greenish 
.  «  marl,  similar  to  that  above  in  composition,  bat 
I  ^  wanting  its  colouring  matter.  Then  there  b  a 
%  '1  thick  gray  limestone,  contiuning  enough  of  &ag- 
J  "S  !^    "   luents  of  Bhella  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  may 

te  -°  g  1 1    have  been   made  up  of  such   materials,  but  so 

'3  ^  s  ^  l    decomposed   and   agglutinated   together   that    it 

-1  S  i  f  j    appears  now  a  compact,  almost  non-fossiliferous, 

«  -^  "  ■=  1    ''°*'^'     Eslo"  •■I'ls  we  find  again  red  and  greenish 

^  S  S  ^  '3    marly  sandstones.     The  whole  of  these  beds  dip 

^  S  J  ^  ii    to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  50°.     At  this  point, 

(5  -3     o  5    however,  there  is  a  fault,  marked  by  a  little  gully, 

$      "  ^  cut  in  consequence  of  the  surface  water  finding 
^  a  more  ready  passage  at  this  place.     The  next 

i  beds  seen  are  again  ted  marls,  but  dipping  to  the 

I  4  south  at  an  angle  of  55°.  On  these  rests  a 
s  ^  yellowish  limestone,  shove  which  are  more  red 
^  I  and  greenish  marls.*  Next  we  have  another  lime- 
I  stone  of  flaggy  or  laminated  structure,  with  a 
^  number  of  fossil  shells  scattered  over  some  of 
"E  the  surfaces,  as  if  they  hod  lived  on  these  surfaces 
1  or  been  scattered  over  them  after  death.  These 
■a  shells,  like  those  of  the  Cumberland  Loner  Carbon- 
iferous limestones,  belong  to  the  genera  Producha, 
^nrifer,  and  Terebratjda,  all  sheila  of  the  same 
family,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  tribes  of 
bivalve  shell-fiBh,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  con  judge 
o  tbe  N.W.,  ind  the  breik  occnn 
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from  the  habits  of  its  living  representatiyes,  intended  to  inhabit 
the  depths  of  ocean.  The  presence  of  fossil  shells  of  this  tribe 
is  therefore  considered  by  all  geologists  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  deposits  in  which  they  occur  were  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
open  sea.  Above  this  limestone,  in  the  order  of  succession,  we  have 
alternations  of  marls  and  limestones,  and  next  a  bed  of  white  crystal- 
line gypsum,  contrasting  strongly  in  its  purity  and  whiteness  with  the 
other  beds  of  more  mechanical  origin.  Here  the  shore  becomes  low 
and  no  rock  is  seen,  but  a  little  to  the  eastward  we  find  the  great 
gypsum  quarries  of  Windsor,  excavated  in  the  outcrop  of  a  very  thick 
bed,  the  strike  of  which  would  bring  it  out  to  the  shore  just  where 
our  section  fails,  and  where  the  gypsum  has  been  removed  partly  by 
the  river  and  partly  by  the  quarrymen  who  earliest  dug  this  rock  for 
exportation.  A  little  farther  to  the  southward,  at  the  next  bluff  point, 
there  is  a  very  thick  bed  of  limestone,  filled  with,  or  rather  made  up 
of,  fossil  sheUs  of  various  species  and  genera,  affording  a  remarkably 
perfect  display  of  the  shelly  coverings  of  the  creatures  that  inhabited 
the  Carboniferous  seas. 

A  descriptive  list  of  the  species  found  here  and  elsewhere  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  limestones  of  this  age,  will  be  appended  to  this  chapter, 
with  figures  of  several  of  the  more  characteristic  species ;  and  in  this 
place  I  shall  merely  mention  them  generally,  and  with  reference  to  their 
living  analogues. 

At  the  head  of  these  ancient  Molluscs  is  a  Nautilusy  to  a  cursory 
observer  not  unlike  the  ordinary  Nautili  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  nor  are 
these  ancient  Nautili  inferior  in  dimensions  to  their  modem  relatives, 
for  at  Windsor  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  as  much  as  six  inches 
in  diameter.  With  the  Nautilus,  we  may  occasionally  find  species 
of  OrthoceraSj  a  shell  of  the  same  family,  but  straight  instead  of 
being  whorled.  The  species  usually  seen  is  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  length ;  but  I  have  seen 
specimens  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  Orthoceras  as  well  as  the 
Nautilus  was  a  chambered  or  partitioned  shell,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
float  as  well  as  a  protection  to  the  animal,  which  could  thus  sport  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  as  well  as  creep  upon  its  bottom.  The  inner 
chambers  of  these  shells  are  now  empty  or  incrusted  with  crystab  of 
calc-spar ;  but  the  outer  chambers  are  filled  with  hard  limestone,  often 
containing  numbers  of  smaller  shells.  A  species  of  Conularia  is 
also  found  in  this  limestone,  though  less  abundant  here  than  in 
some  other  places  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  This  shell  is  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the  class  Pteropoda,  which  contains 
little  swimming  molluscs,  furnished  with  a  pair  of  fins  or  flappers  for 
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locomotion  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  addition  to  these  shells,  we 
have  several  species  of  univalves,  resembling  the  modem  Naticas,  or 
whelks  and  periwinkles,  and  a  number  of  bivalves  belonging  to  the 
class  LameUibranchicUa,  and  to  the  genera  Avtctdopecteit,  Macroden^ 
Cardiomorpha^  etc.,  all  of  which  may  be  considered  as  representatives 
of  the  modem  bivalve  shell-fishes  like  the  Scallops,  Mussels,  Cockles, 
etc.,  though  of  distinct  species. 

Other  bivalve  shells  are  very  numerous,  especially  a  species  of 
Terebratuloj  two  oiSpirifer^  an  Athi/ris,  several  species  of  Rki/nchoneUa, 
and  two  oiProductus.  These  shells  belong  to  a  tribe  (the  Brachxopoda) 
differing  in  some  important  particulars  from  the  ordinary  bivalve  shell- 
fish, and  remarkable  as  having  been  very  numerous  in  ancient  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  and  comparatively  few  now.  Some  of  the  most 
abundant  species  of  these  genera  are  figured  in  subsequent  pages. 
The  Terebratula  is  not  unlike  some  of  the  modem  representatives 
of  the  family.  The  Rhynchonellas  are  still  represented  in  our 
modem  seas  by  the  Parrot-bill  RhynchoneUa  [R,  p8iUacea\  now 
found,  though  rarely,  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Productus 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  convexity  and  comparative  magnitude  of 
one  of  its  valves,  which,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  an  eminent  zoolo- 
gist, may  have  been  the  lower  valve,  and  have  formed  a  sort  of  cup 
containing  the  animal,  and  closed  by  the  smaller  valve.  The  Spirifer 
and  Athyris  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  within  the  shell  of  two 
spiral  stony  threads,  twisted  like  cork-screws,  and  connected  with  the 
support  of  the  long  spiral  arms  with  which  all  these  creatures  were 
provided.  These  screws  are  often  finely  preserved  in  the  Windsor 
limestone.  I  may  mention  here,  that  in  all  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones of  Nova  Scotia  the  shells  of  this  family  are  usually  found  with 
the  valves  closed  and  the  interior  often  hollow.  This  shows  that  they 
were  not  dashed  about  by  violent  waves,  nor  exposed  to  be  filled  with 
fine  mud.  Yet  it  does  not  prove  that  the  death  of  the  animals  was 
sudden,  for  the  hinge  of  the  modem  RhynchoneUa  and  Terebratula  is  so 
constmcted  that  it  does  not  gape  when  dead,  like  other  bivalve  shells ; 
but  when  dead  and  empty,  the  hole  or  notch  in  the  hinge  for  the  pe- 
duncle, by  which  these  shells  were  attached,  would  admit  mud,  had  this 
been  present,  which  in  many  instances  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case. 
The  appearances  are  those  which  should  occur  in  a  bed  of  shells 
gradually  accumulated  in  deep  and  clear  water. 

Descending  a  little  lower  in  the  animal  scale,  we  have  fragments  of 
the  stems  of  Crinoids,  which  were  complicated  starfishes,  mounted  on 
a  stalk.  A  pretty  little  branching  coral  is  also  very  abundant,  and 
with  shells,  which  are  entangled  in  great  numbers  among  its  branches, 
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makes  up  whole  layers  of  the  limestone.  There  are  also  sea-mats  or 
Polyzoa^  of  the  genus  Fenestella,  some  of  which  spread  out  into  leaves 
several  inches  in  length. 

The  only  shell  in  this  limestone  that  appears  to  be  identical  with 
any  of  the  creatures  whose  remains  are  entombed  in  the  coal  measures 
of  the  Joggins  is  the  little  Spirorbis,  which  has  attached  itself  to  the 
inside  of  the  outer  chamber  of  some  of  the  larger  Nautili,  after  the 
death  of  their  owners,  and  this  is  evidently  a  distinct  species  from  the 
8.  carbonarius.  The  reason  of  the  dijQTerence  in  the  fossils  of  these 
different  members  of  the  same  geological  system  is,  that  one  is  of 
marine  or  deep-sea  origin,  while  the  other  represents  the  tenants  of  the 
shallow  creeks,  lagoons,  and  estuaries  of  the  same  period.  A  similar 
difference  subsists  in  all  modem  seas.  While,  however,  distinct  species 
and  genera  of  fossils  occur  in  the  littoral  and  oceanic  deposits  of  the 
same  era,  still  more  decided  differences  distinguish  the  formations  of 
one  period  from  those  of  another ;  for  instance,  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones  from  those  of  the  older  Devonian  and  Silurian  periods. 
Hence,  if  the  student  once  familiarizes  himself  with  the  shells  of  the 
Windsor  limestones,  or  even  with  the  species  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  he  has  the  means  of  recognising  the  limestones  of  the 
same  age  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  distinguishing  them  from 
those  of  every  other  formation. 

The  sandstones  and  marls  of  this  Windsor  section  differ  little  from 
the  similar  beds  in  the  coal  measures,  except  that  they  are  less  lami- 
nated, and  less  sorted  into  sand  and  clay,  and  contain  no  vegetable 
remains — all  indications  that  they  were  deposited  in  deep  water  at  a 
distance  from  land,  and  where  changes  of  tides  and  currents  had  little 
influence.  The  limestone  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  growth  of  shells 
and  corals  in  the  sea-bottom,  forming  in  the  course  of  ages  thick  and 
widespread  masses,  like  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  with  beds  of  fine 
calcareous  mud  and  comminuted  shells  and  corals  washed  from  these 
banks  or  reefs  by  the  sea.  The  coral  and  shell  bank  itself  forms  a  rich 
fossiliferous  limestone.  The  material  produced  around  it  by  the 
wasting  action  of  the  sea  becomes  a  compact  earthy  limestone,  with 
few  fossils,  except  minute  fragments  of  sheUs,  often  only  to  be  detected 
by  the  microscope. 

The  only  apparent  anomaly  in  the  deposit  is  the  gypsum,  which 
must  have  been  formed  by  chemical  action,  or  deposited  from  solution 
in  water.  Various  explanations  may  be  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
veins  and  masses  of  gypsum  which  occur  in  different  geological 
formations,  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary,  and  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  are  peculiar  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  in  no  country 
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except  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia.  Different  explanations  may  no 
doubt  apply  to  different  countries  and  modes  of  occurrence.  For 
example,  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  New  York,  gypsum  occurs  in  such 
circumstances  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the 
action  of  local  sulphuric  acid  springs  on  limestone  in  situ  (Dana) ; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  gypsum  occurring  in  rocks  of  similar  age  in 
Upper  Canada,  Dr  Hunt  supposes  that  the  mineral  was  deposited 
firom  sea- water  by  its  partial  evaporation  in  lagoons,  as  it  is  now  said 
to  be  produced  in  some  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific, — for  instance, 
Jarvis  Island.*  Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  detached  crystals, 
nodules,  veins,  and  the  disseminated  gypsum  of  marls  may  have  been 
introduced  by  segregative  processes,  and  by  the  percolation  of 
gypseous  waters.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  there  are  in- 
stances of  all  or  most  of  these  modes  in  the  gypsiferous  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia.  But  for  the  occurrence  of  the  mineral  in  so  thick  and  exten- 
sive beds,  interstratified  with  marl  and  limestone,  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  but  one  satisfactory  theory — that  of  the  conversion  of  sub- 
marine beds  of  calcareous  matter  into  sulphate  of  lime,  by  free 
sulphuric  acid,  poured  into  the  sea  by  springs  or  streams  issuing'firom 
volcanic  rocks.  Modem  volcanoes  frequently  give  forth  waters 
containing  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  In  the  volcanic  region  of 
Java,  for  instance,  there  is  a  lake  of  sulphuric  acid  from  which  flows 
a  stream  in  which  no  animal  can  live.  The  water  of  this  stream 
being  probably  more  dense  than  sea-water,  will  naturally  flow  for 
some  distance  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  if  it  meets  with  beds 
of  calcareous  matter  will  convert  them  into  gypsum.  One  of  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Andes  gives  origin  to  a  similar  stream ;  and  the 
volcanic  mountain  of  Maypo,  in  the  same  range,  is  surrounded  by 
great  masses  of  gypsum,  probably  produced  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous waters  or  vapours  on  the  limestone  of  the  region.  We  know 
that  in  the  Carboniferous  sea  of  Nova  Scotia  there  were  great  beds 
of  shells  and  corals.  We  also  know  that  the  volcanic  action  which 
upheaved  the  metamorphic  hills  which  formed  the  land  of  the  period, 
was  not  quite  extinct  when  these  shell-beds  were  growing.  The 
production  of  gypsum  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  evolved  from  such  volcanic  regions,  on  the  calcareous 
beds  and  reefs.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  gypsum  is  found 
only  in  association  with  the  marine  limestones,  though,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  these  last  sometimes  occur  without  any  gypsum. 
In  all  other  respects,  except  this  conversion  of  part  of  the  limestone 
into  gypsum,  and  some  changes  probably  of  similar  origin  in  the 

*  Hague,  quoted  by  Dana. 
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associated  marls,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  resembles  the  corresponding  formation  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  the  fossils  of  which  its  shells  and 
corals  have  also  a  very  marked  resemblance,  and  several  of  the  species 
are  identical. 

The  rocks  we  have  examined  .at  Windsor  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  those  that  occupy  nearly  the  whole  low  country  of  Hants,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Carboniferous  area  of  Colchester,  and  the  long 
belt  extending  up  the  Musquodoboit  River.  The  limestones  and 
gypsums,  which  form  the  most  important  members  of  the  series,  appear 
at  a  great  number  of  places,  and  are  extensively  quarried.  The 
principal  localities  are  the  St  Croix  River,  Newport,  Kennetcook 
River,  Walton,  Noel,  White's  or  Big  Plaster  Rock,  and  other  places 
on  the  Shubenacadie,  Brookfield,  Onslow,  Stewiacke,  and  Upper  and 
Middle  Musquodoboit  One  of  the  finest  natural  exposures  of  gypsum 
in  the  province  is  on  the  St  Croix  River,  a  few  miles  from  Windsor. 
Here  the  gypsum  forms  a  long  range  of  cliffs  of  snowy  whiteness. 
This  cliff  consists  principally  of  the  variety  of  gypsum  named  *'  hard 
plaster,''  or  '^  sharkstone,"  by  the  quarrymen;  the  latter  name 
referring  to  the  rough  shagreen-like  texture  of  its  weathered  surfaces. 
It  is  Anhydritej  or  gypsum  destitute  of  the  combined  water  which 
gives  to  the  ordinary  variety  its  softness  and  its  usefulness  as  a 
material  for  modelling  and  plastering.  Anhydrite  occurs  in  connexion 
with  most  of  the  beds  of  gypsum,  generally  forming  separate  beds,  but 
sometimes  mixed  in  large  masses  or  nodules,  or  minute  transparent 
crystals,  with  the  common  plaster.  It  is  not  at  present  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose,  being  too  hard  to  be  profitably  ground  for  agri- 
cultural uses.  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  marble, 
for  the  internal  decoration  of  buildings,  and  some  of  the  varieties  in 
the  cliffs  of  the  St  Croix  are  well  adapted  to  this  use,  and  could  be 
procured  in  any  quantity. 

Having  thus  described  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  as  they  occur 
at  Horton  and  Windsor,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  general  view 
of  their  arrangement  in  the  area  now  under  consideration,  as  well  as 
their  relations  to  certain  limited  tracts  of  coal  measures  which  rest 
upon  them,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district.  To  effect 
this,  I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  sections  afforded  by  the  Folly  and 
De  Bert  Rivers,  and  the  Shubenacadie ;  and  shall  describe  these  as 
they  would  appear  to  an  observer  descending  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Cobequids,  following  the  course  of  the  Folly  River,  crossing 
Cobequid  Bay,  and  ascending  the  Shubenacadie  to  the  Grand  Lake. 

On  the  Folly  River,  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  we  leave 
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the  ancient  metamorphic  slates  of  the  hills,  and  enter  the  Carbon- 
iferous system,  which  we  find  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  slates,  and 
dipping  to  the  south.  The  first  rock  seen  is  conglomerate,  in  enor- 
mously thick  beds,  and  made  up  of  fragments  of  all  the  rocks  of  the 
hills.  Passing  this  ancient  beach  of  the  old  Carboniferous  sea,  we 
find,  without  the  intervention  of  any  marine  limestones,  coal  measure 
rocks,  consisting  of  gray  sandstones  and  dark  shales,  with  a  few  thin 
seams  of  coal,  and  abundance  of  leaves  of  Cordaites^  and  a  few 
Calamites  and  Stigmaria.  Succeeding  these  beds  is  a  great  thickness 
of  red  and  gray  sandstones  and  shale,  with  a  general  dip  to  the  south- 
ward, though  broken  by  so  many  faults  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an 
estimate  of  their  aggregate  vertical  thickness.  Finally,  we  observe, 
as  we  descend  the  river,  these  same  sandstones  and  shales  dipping  at 
high  angles  to  the  northward.  They  are  then  overlaid  by  the  new 
red  sandstones,  and  we  see  no  more  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  till 
we  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Folly  and  De  Bert,  where  we  find  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  gypsum,  and  conglomerate,  mentioned 
in  our  description  of  the  New  Red,  and  dipping  to  the  north-east.  The 
fossils  of  this  limestone  are  the  same  species  found-  at  Windsor  and 
elsewhere  in  beds  of  the  same  age.  We  have  here  a  broken  and 
disturbed  coal  measure  trough,  constructed  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  of  Cumberland,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  probably 
including  only  the  lower  members  of  the  Coal  formation.  The 
absence  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  near  the  hills  cor- 
responds with  what  we  observed  in  Cumberland,  and  is  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  Cobequids  formed  the  shore  of  this 
ancient  sea,  while  the  limestones  could  be  formed  only  in  deep  water 
at  some  distance  from  the  turbid  surf  and  the  pebbly  beach — an 
arrangement  corresponding  exactly  with  what  is  observed  in  the 
modem  coral-reefs  of  the  Pacific. 

We  can  trace  the  Coal  measure  band,  of  which  the  Folly  River 
gives  us  a  cross  section,  all  the  way  from  Advocate  Harbour,  near 
Cape  Chiegnecto,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Salmon  River,  where  it 
adjoins  the  Carboniferous  district  of  Pictou.  It  is  everywhere  much 
broken  and  disturbed ;  and  though  it  widens  considerably  toward  its 
eastern  extremity,  it  nowhere  attains  a  great  development,  either  in 
horizontal  extent,  or  in  the  magnitude  of  its  coal-seams.  From 
Advocate  Harbour  to  Partridge  Island  this  belt  consists  principally 
of  greatly  contorted  and  somewhat  altered  shales  and  sandstones, 
containing  a  few  fossil  plants,  some  scales  of  fishes,  and  in  places 
abundance  of  shells  of  Naiadites,  In  a  bed  near  Partridge  Island, 
Dr  Harding  of  Windsor  found,  several  }  ears  since,  a  fine  series  of 
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footprints,  probablj  of  a  small  reptilian  animal.  More  recently  other 
footprints,  of  larger  size,  and  referable  to  the  genus  Sauropus^  were 
fonnd  in  these  beds  by  J.  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Halifax.  These 
indications  of  vertebrates  of  the  land  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  Eastward  of  Partridge  Island,  in  Clarke's  Head,  we  find 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  somewhat  altered,  with  beds  of 
common  gypsum,  and  a  beautiful  purple  variety  of  anhydrite.  At 
Moose  River  and  Harrington  River,  the  black  shales  and  gray  sand- 
stones again  appear.  In  Economy,  we  have  these  and  Uie  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Portapique  and  Great  Village  Rivers,  the  whole  series  is  well 
exposed,  with  appearances  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  Folly. 
Eastward  of  the  latter  river,  the  Coal  formation  band  widens  rapidly. 
On  the  Chiganois  and  North  Rivers,  it  contains  bituminous  limestones, 
with  Cfyprida  and  fish-scales ;  thick  beds  of  shale,  with  clay-ironstone ; 
several  small  coals,  the  largest,  I  believe,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness ;  and  in  the  beds  associated  with  these  coals  are  fossil  plants 
of  several  of  the  species  described  in  connexion  with  the  Joggins 
section.  On  the  North  River  also  we  find  the  lower  limestone  under- 
lying the  Coal  measures  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  re-appearing, 
in  greatly  increased  thickness  and  associated  with  beds  of  gypsum, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  trough.  Still  fiirther  eastward,  on  the  Salmon 
River,  there  is  a  bed  of  good  coal  nearly  two  feet  in  thickness,  and 
associated  with  shales,  containing  fine  specimens  of  Ulodendrofiy  Femsj 
and  other  Coal  formation  fossils. 

Applying  to  this  narrow  Coal  formation  trough  the  information  we 
have  obtained  from  the  Joggins  section,  we  may  conclude  that  along 
the  base  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  on  their  southern  side,  a  band  of 
awamps  and  shallow  and  land-locked  waters  existed  contemporane- 
ously  with  the  wider  tract  of  the  same  description  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountains ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  may  have  formed  a  barrier-reef, 
separating  this  narrow  littoral  band  from  the  more  open  sea  without. 
In  its  present  condition,  this  Coal  formation  belt  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Cobequtds  presents  many  difficulties  to  the  geologist.  The 
various  movements  which  have  taken  place  along  the  south  side  of 
the  mountains,  and  which  have  probably  continued  up  to  the  close  of 
the  New  Red  period,  have  shattered  these  rocks  in  lines  parallel  to  and 
at  right  angles  with  the  hills,  and  have  also  bent  and  contorted  them 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  In  this  respect,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  on 
the  Cumberland  side  of  the  hills  differ  very  much  firom  those  of  the 
Colchester  side ;  the  former  being  very  littie  disturbed  in  comparison. 
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Crossing  Cobequid  Bay  from  the  mouth  of  the  Folly  to  that  of  the 
Shubenacadie,  we  find  the  first  rock  that  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  to  be  a  black  laminated  crystalline  limestone  without  fossils,  and 
supporting  a  great  thickness  of  marls  and  gypsum  similar  to  those  of 
Windsor.  I  spent  several  days  in  exploring  this  section  in  1842,  in 
company  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  the  late  Mr  George  Duncan  of 
Truro.  The  limestone  and  marls  resting  on  it  dip  to  the  south-west 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  bay  dip  inland,  so  that  the  bay  forms,  in  so  far  as  these 
rocks  are  concerned,  an  anUclinal  valley — a  somewhat  rare  occurrence 
in  this  region,  where  the  beds  of  sedimentary  rocks  usually  dip  away 
from  hills  rather  than  from  depressions.  The  rocks  in  the  banks  of 
the  Shubenacadie  are,  however,  much  broken  by  faults,  though  the 
general  dip  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  appears  to  be  to  the  south- 
ward. The  rocks  succeeding  the  '^  Black  Rock  "  limestone,  for  about 
three  miles  up  the  estuary  of  the  Shubenacadie,  consist  principally  of 
soft  marly  sandstones  filled  with  veins  of  reddish  fibrous  gypsum, 
which  run  in  every  direction,  and  form  a  network  so  complicated  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  rocks  could  have  been  supported 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  open  the  fissures  which  the  gypsum  fills. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  cracks  were  not  all  open  at  once, 
but  were  produced  by  different  movements  to  which  the  mass  has 
been  subjected;  and  there  is  another  way  of  accounting  for  this 
appearance,  to  be  stated  shortly.  There  are  also  a  few  wide  veins 
filled  with  the  peroxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  former 
is  in  part  in  the  red  ochrey  state,  and  in  part  in  the  state  of  red  and 
brown  hematite,  often  in  beautiful  coralloidal  forms  with  an  internal 
fibrous  structure.  The  barytes  is  in  small  tabular  crystals.  These 
veins  also  contain  oxide  of  manganese  and  calc-spar.  Their  contents 
were  probably  introduced  by  water,  rising  from  rocks  beneath  which 
afforded  these  materials.* 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  veins  of  gypsum  contained  in  these 
rocks  are  very  distinct  from  the  large  beds  of  the  same  mineral.  The 
latter  were  formed  as  horizontal  layers  at  the  same  time  with  the 
containing  beds.  The  former  have  filled  up  cracks  opened  after  the 
beds  were  consolidated.  The  fibrous  texture,  which  the  g3rpsum  veins 
nearly  always  display,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  little  slender 
prisms  of  the  mineral  have  sprouted  forth  from  the  sides  of  the  fissures 
until  they  filled  them.  Hence  they  always  stand  at  right  angles  to 
the  sides  of  the  vein.     Similar  appearances  are  observed  in  the  greater 

*  For  the  manner  in  which  these  minerals  may  hare  been  formedf  see  descriptions 
of  mineral  veins  at  Fire  Islands  and  Acadia  Mine. 
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number  of  minerals  lining  or  filling  veins  or  fissures.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  bowever,  tbat  the  fibrous  gjpsum  in  the  gypseous  marls 
has  been  produced  in  a  different  manner  from  the  '^  combs  "  of  quartz 
and  other  minerals  found  in  the  fissures  of  slate,  trap,  etc.  The 
gypsum  veins  show  no  signs  of  having  met  in  the  middle,  though 
they  often  appear  to  have  been  added  to  at  each  side ;  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  prisms  of  gypsum  grew  by  additions  to  each  end, 
famished  by  water  permeating  the  rock,  and  pressed  the  aides  of  the 
fissure  apart  as  they  grew  in  length.  Veins  of  fibrous  ice  are  formed 
in  this  way  in  banks  of  clay,  exerting  an  enormous  expansive  force, 
sufficient  to  break  down  the  strongest  retaining  walls;  and  when 
circumstances  are  favourable,  these  clusters  of  icy  prisms  may  be  seen 
to  raise  objects  lying  on  the  surface  of  water-soaked  clays  to  the 
height  of  several  inches.  Wherever  segregation  and  crystallization 
are  going  on  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  similar  effects  may  be  produced ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  play  an  important  part  in  geological 
dynamics.  It  is  at  least  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  remarkable 
contortions  and  dislocations  observed  in  the  gypsiferous  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia  may  have  been  produced  in  this  way. 

These  marly  rocks  contain  a  bed  of  anhydrite  and  common  gypsum, 
in  addition  to  the  gypsum  veins  above  mentioned. 

Proceeding  to  the  southward,  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
we  reach  a  high  cliff  of  brownish-red  and  gray  sandstones,  dipping  S. 
30°  W.,  and  containing  a  few  fossil  plants.  These  beds  probably 
overlie  those  previously  noticed,  and  much  resemble  the  sandstones 
that  in  the  Joggins  section  intervene  between  the  lower  limestones 
and  the  Coal  measures.  To  the  southward  of  this  cliff,  which  is  called 
the  Eagle's  Nest,  the  shore  for  some  distance  shows  no  section.  On 
the  west  side,  however,  where  the  rocks  corresponding  to  the  Eagle's 
Nest  form  a  high  cliff,  they  are  separated  by  a  fault  from  an  immense 
mass  of  gypsum  named  White's  or  the  Big  Plaster  Rock,  and  one  of  the 
principal  localities  of  the  extensive  gypsum  trade  of  this  river.  The 
Big  Rock  at  one  time  presented  to  the  river  a  snowy  front  of  gypsum, 
nearly  100  feet  in  height;  but  it  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
operations  of  the  quarrymen,  who  bring  down  enormous  quantities 
by  blasting.  It  is  a  massive  bed,  arranged  in  thick  layers,  and  the 
whole  bent  into  an  arched  or  almost  cylindrical  form.  In  its  lower 
part  there  is  much  anhydrite,  and  also  dark  laminated  limestone, 
having  on  its  surfaces  of  deposition  immense  numbers  of  flattened 
shells  of  Comdaria.  A  compact  limestone,  containing  TerebratukBy 
also  appears  near  the  bottom  of  the  mass.  Faults,  denudation,  and 
disturbance  render  it  quite  impossible  to  discover  in  the  river  section 
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the  relations  of  this  mass  of  gypsum  to  the  neighbouring  beds.  Its 
nearest  neighbour  to  the  south  is  a  series  of  dark  shales  and  gray 
sandstones,  with  a  few  fossil  plants  of  Coal  formation  genera.  These 
beds  are  very  much  contorted,  but  have  a  prevalent  dip  to  the  south. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  equivalents  of  the  Horton  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous shales.  A  sheet  of  paper  could  hardly  have  been  crumpled 
into  more  fantastic  curves  than  these  beds,  no  doubt  once  flat  and  hori- 
sontal.  This  is  an  effect  of  lateral  pressure  acting  upon  them  while 
in  a  soft  state,  and  it  testifies  to  the  enormous  forces  of  this  description 
which  have  been  applied  before  these  beds  attained  their  present  hard 
and  brittle  condition.  These  beds  appear  on  both  sides  of  the  Five 
Mile  River,  a  stream  running  into  the  Shubenacadie  at  right  angles^ 
and  they  extend  along  the  course  of  this  stream  and  that  of  the  Ken- 
netcook,  which  is  continuous  with  it,  though  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  far  into  the  interior  of  Hants.  On  the  Kennetcook,  they 
contain  a  small  seam  of  coal,  and  have  more  the  aspect  of  true  Coal 
measures  than  any  other  beds  I  have  seen  in  this  county.  But  from 
recent  observations  made  by  Professor  How  of  Windsor,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  all  these  beds  are  Lower  Carboniferous. 

Hitherto  we  have  found  few  fossils  in  this  section ;  but  at  the  next 
point  above  the  contorted  Coal  measures  of  Five  Mile  River,  we  have 
a  grand  example  of  a  fossiliferous  limestone,  forming  the  cliff  named 
Anthony's  Nose.  This  limestone,  which  is  a  mass  of  corals  and  shells 
similar  to  those  noticed  at  Windsor,  is  about  40  feet  thick,  and  stands 
quite  on  edge,  projecting  like  a  huge  wall  into  the  river.  Soft  marls 
rest  against  each  side  and  include  a  bed  of  gypsum,  and,  at  a  little 
distance,  a  thick  bed  of  this  mineral  appears  with  an  arched  stratifi- 
cation. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  there  are  other  limestones 
and  gypsums,  also  very  much  disturbed ;  and,  immediately  adjoining 
them  on  the  south,  there  is  a  cliff  of  reddish  sandstone,  like  that  of 
Eagle's  Nest,  and  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Beyond  this  place,  the  river  section  is  not  continuous,  but  gypsum 
and  limestone,  full  of  marine  shells,  appear  in  several  places,  and  the 
marls  and  red  sandstones  occasionally  peep  forth  ffom  beneath  thick 
beds  of  boulder-clay.  Finally,  at  Gay's  River,  Key's  on  the  Shuben- 
acadie, the  lower  end  of  Grand  Lake,  and  Nine  Mile  River,  the  gypsum 
and  limestone  are  seen  almost  in  contact  with  the  ancient  metamorphic 
slate  and  quartzite  which  bound  this  Carboniferous  district  on  the 
south. 

At  one  of  these  places.  Key's,  on  the  old  Halifax  road,  one  of  the 
beds  of  gypsum  contains  white  and  bleached-looking  quartzose  pebbles 
and  sand.     In  this  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  which  produced 
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the  gypsum  acted  on  a  mass  of  calcareous  matter,  mixed  with  sand 
and  gravel,  which  became  entangled  in  the  gypseous  mass  produced* 
Such  instances  of  the  enclosure  of  foreign  bodies  in  gypsum  are  rare. 
I  have,  however,  seen  layers  of  sand  and  earthy  matter,  and  fragments 
of  limestone,  and  in  a  few  instances  vegetable  remains  have  appeared 
in  the  earthy  layers.  Some  beds  of  gypsum  are  also  blackened  by 
bituminous  matter,  derived  no  doubt  from  animal  or  vegetable 
substances. 

Over  nearly  all  the  beds  of  gypsum  in  this  region,  the  whole  surface 
is  riddled  by  funnel-shaped  cavities,  named  "  plaster-pits,"  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  gypsum  may  be  traced  in  localities  where  it  does  not 
itself  reach  the  sur&ce.  These  pits  are  well  exposed  in  the  face  of 
the  '^Big  Rock"  formerly  described.  They  are  produced  by  the 
solvent  action  of  the  surface  water  penetrating  through  the  fissures  of 
the  gypsum,  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  have  better  opportunities  of 
studying  when  we  arrive  at  the  gypsiferous  districts  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  section  formed  by  the  long  narrow  tideway  of  the  Shubenacadie, 
and  continued  less  perfectly  along  its  fresh-water  portion,  enables  us 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Hants  and 
Colchesfer  area,  across  its  whole  breadth.  It  is  evident  that  the 
regular  succession  of  the  beds  has  been  much  disturbed  by  faults  or 
fractures,  most  of  which  have  a  direction  approaching  to  east  and  west. 
They  have  shifted  the  masses  of  beds,  so  that  we  cannot  now,  without 
extensive  investigations  of  all  the  minor  sections  afforded  by  tributary 
streams,  put  them  together  into  a  continuous  series.  The  following  is 
the  nearest  approximation  to  such  a  restoration  of  the  original  arrange- 
ment that  I  can  offer: — Utj  From  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie 
westward  to  Walton  and  Cheverie,  the  shales  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  Carboniferous  system  appear  in  several  places,  and  immediately 
resting  on  them  are  red  sandstones  and  marls,  with  limestone  and 
gypsum ;  and  the  lowest  bed  of  limestone  is  a  laminated  dark-coloured 
ciystalline  bed  without  fossils.  2dfyj  The  red  sandstones  and  marls 
with  gypsum  and  limestone,  form  a  wide  band  extending  through 
Hants  to  the  Avon  estuary,  south  of  these  lowest  members  of  the 
series;  and  in  places  there  appear,  in  and  over  these  beds,  gray  and 
brown  sandstones  with  fossil  plants.  Sdly,  Along  the  course  of  Five 
Mfle  and  Kennetcook  Rivers,  extend  rocks  having  the  aspect  of  the 
Lower  Coal  formation,  which  appear  to  be  thrown  up  along  an  anticlinal 
line.  4<A/y,  Immediately  to  the  south  of  these,  we  again  find  the  red 
marls,  g3rpsum,  and  limestone,  forming  a  second  broad  belt,  extending 
from  Rose's  Point  and  Admiral's  Rock,  on  the  Shubenacadie,  through 
Newport  to  Windsor.    This  is  the  re-appearence  of  the  same  part  of 
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the  formation  seen  below  White's  Plaster  Rock,  and  it  is  worthj  of 
note,  that  it  is  here  much  more.fossiliferous  than  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  river.  Lastly^  From  the  point  of  the  Gore  Mountain,  along  the 
base  of  the  Douglas  and  Rawdon  Hills,  we  can  trace  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous shales  all  the  way  to  Horton.  That  trough-shaped  arrangement, 
BO  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  this  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
can  therefore  be  traced  even  in  the  fractured  section  of  the  Shu- 
benacadie. 

Eastward  of  the  Shubenacadie,  the  Carboniferous  district  splits  into 
three  branches,  entering  between  the  hilly  ridges  of  the  metamorphic 
country  to  the  eastward.  The  most  northern  of  these  passes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Salmon  River,  and  is  connected  with  the  Pictou  district. 
The  second  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Stewiacke  River.  The  third 
forms  a  narrow  band  extending  from  the  Grand  Lake  nearly  to  the 
sources  of  the  Musquodoboit  River.  In  the  northern  branch,  both  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  and  Coal  formation  series  appear,  as  we  have 
already  noticed ;  but  in  the  two  others  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
prevail  almost  or  altogether  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Coal  formation. 
In  one  place  only  on  the  Lower  Stewiacke,  do  rocks  having  the  aspect 
of  Coal  measures  appear.  In  the  Stewiacke  branch,  which,  in  the 
period  in  question,  must  have  been  a  sheltered  bay  or  channel,  the 
corals  and  shells  of  the  limestones  attain  a  magnitude  and  perfection 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  province. 
Gypsum  also  abounds  in  this  branch,  and  in  one  place  there  is  a  large 
deposit  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  In  the  southern  or  Musquodoboit 
branch  there  is  much  gypsum  and  also  limestone ;  but  the  latter  does 
not  appear  to  be  rich  in  fossils.  I  have  found  in  it  only  a  few 
fragments  of  Crinoids. 

As  the  district  just  described  presents  the  most  important  develop- 
ment in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  I  have 
employed  it  to  introduce  the  reader  to  that  part  of  this  great  system 
of  rocks,  just  as  the  Cumberland  district  served  a  similar  purpose  in 
relation  to  the  Coal  measures ;  and  I  may  now  conclude  by  a  review 
of  the  condition  of  Southern  Hants  and  Colchester  at  the  time  when 
the  marine  limestones  and  gypsums  were  produced.  At  this  period, 
then,  all  the  space  between  the  Cobequids  and  the  Rawdon  HiUs  was 
an  open  arm  of  the  sea,  communicating  with  the  ocean  both  on  the 
east  and  west.  Along  the  margin  of  this  sea  there  were  in  some 
places  stony  beaches,  in  others  low  alluvial  flats  covered  with  the 
vegetation  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  In  other  places 
there  were  creeks  and  lagoons  swarming  with  fish.  In  the  bottom, 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  shore,  began  wide  banks  of  shells  and 
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corals,  and  in  the  central  or  deeper  parts  of  the  area  there  were  beds 
of  calcareous  mud  with  comparatively  few  of  these  living  creatures. 
In  the  hills  around,  volcanoes  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  those 
whose  products  we  considered  in  a  former  chapter,  were  altering  and 
calcinmg  the  slaty  and  quartzose  rocks ;  and  from  their  sides  every 
land-flood  poured  down  streams  of  red  sand  and  mud,  while  in  many 
places  rills  and  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
were  flowing  or  rising,  and,  entering  the  sea,  decomposed  vast 
quantities  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  accumulated  by  shells  and  corals, 
and  converted  it  into  snowy  gypsum.  Of  the  creatures  that  may  have 
crept  or  walked  on  the  land,  we  know  nothing  except  the  hint  afforded 
by  the  few  footprints  found  by  Logan  and  Harding  in  the  shales 
of  Horton  and  Parrsboro',  and  which  testify  that  reptilian  life  in 
some  of  its  lower  forms  had  already  begun  to  exist.  The  sea  had 
already  attained  almost  its  maximum  of  productiveness  in  flshes  and 
creeping  things,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  land  had 
yet  received  from  its  Creator  any  of  those  higher  creatures  which 
were  destined  to  be  introduced  in  a  subsequent  ^'  creative  day." 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  Hants  and  Colchester  District 

Gypmm  is  at  present  the  principal  product  of  this  district.  It  is 
largely  quarried  at  Windsor,  Newport,  Walton,  Shubenacadie,  and  a 
number  of  other  places;  and,  in  1861, 124,241  tons*  were  quarried, 
amounting  to  the  value  of  over  ^83,000  at  the  ports  of  shipment. 
The  greater  part  of  this  large  annual  produce  of  gypsum  is  exported 
to  the  United  States  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  quantity  of  gypsum 
in  this  district  is  enormous,  and  probably  cannot  be  exhausted  by  any 
demand  ever  likely  to  occur.  It  is  now  quarried  only  in  the  places 
most  accessible  to  shipping,  and  its  small  value  per  ton  indicates  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained,  in  a  country  in  which  the  price 
of  labour  is  by  no  means  low. 

Limestone  is  also  extremely  abundant  in  this  district,  and  might  be 
quarried  and  exported  as  readily  as  the  gypsum.  Limestone  being 
abundant  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  the  United  States,  is  not,  however, 
in  demand  for  exportation,  and  the  wants  of  the  country  are  at  present 
small ;  especiaUy  in  a  district  m  which  the  land  is  in  most  places  well 
supplied  with  calcareous  matter.  It  may  be  anticipated,  however, 
that  a  demand  will  arise  for  lime  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  shore- 
districts,  which  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  this  mineral. 

Iron  Ore  occurs  in  veins  traversing  the  Lower  Carboniferous  lime- 
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stones  and  sandstones  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie  and  in 
Biookfield.  The  ores  are  red  ochre,  red  hematite,  and  brown  hematite, 
associated  with  sulphate  of  barytes  and  calcareous  spar*  One  of  the 
▼eins  of  the  east  side  of  the  Shubenacadie,  near  its  mouth,  is  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  veins,  more  or  less 
valuable,  will  be  found  in  the  country  between  this  place  and  Brook- 
field,  where,  however,  the  quantity  of  iron  seems  much  greater  than 
on  the  Shubenacadie. 

At  Brookfield,  about  2^  miles  east  of  the  Brookfield  station  on  the 
railway  between  Halifax  and  Truro,  a  deposit  of  fibrous  brown  limonite 
has  been  discovered,  and  has  been  examined  by  Mr  Barnes  of  Halifax 
and  Professor  How  of  Windsor,  to  whose  reports  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  information : — ^The  ore  occurs  in  large  boulders,  scat- 
tered over  a  surface  of  50  acres,  and  some  of  them  containing  three 
to  four  tons  of  ore.  They  are  apparently  nearly  m  sUu^  as  veins  of 
the  same  mineral  are  found  in  the  locality,  enclosed  in  a  brownish 
ferruginous  quartz  rock  or  hardened  sandstone,  of  a  character  fre- 
quently seen  in  this  part  of  Colchester,  and  which  is  either  of  Devonian 
or  Lower  Carboniferous  age — ^probably  the  former.  The  ore  occurs 
at  or  near  the  junction  of  these  rocks  with  ordinary  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous shales  and  limestones,  which  would  seem  to  be  unconformable 
to  them.  Sulphate  of  bar3rtes,  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  in  the 
latter  rocks  at  no  great  distance,  associated  with  iron  ore,  and  probably 
under  the  same  conditions  in  which  these  minerals  occur  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie. 

The  ore  of  Brookfield  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  should  the  quantity 
prove  considerable  when  the  mine  is  opened  in  the  solid  rock,  its 
vicinity  to  the  railway  will  render  it  a  very  valuable  property.  The 
masses  on  the  surface  have  no  doubt  been  left  by  the  denudation  or 
washing  away  of  the  containing  rock,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
important  deposit ;  but  veins  and  masses  of  this  kind  are  often  very 
irregular  and  uncertain,  so  that,  to  determine  the  real  value  of  the 
deposit,  better  openings  than  those  which  now  exist  would  be 
required. 

Ores  of  Manganese. — ^These  are  found  at  several  places  in  this  dis- 
trict, in  veins  or  disseminated  in  nodules  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones.  The  most  important  localities  at  present  are  Teny  Cape 
in  Hants,  and  Onslow  Mountain  in  Colchester.  From  the  fonner  place 
about  1000  tons,  worth  £8  to  £9  per  ton,  are  stated  by  Professor  How 
to  have  been  extracted  up  to  this  time.  The  following  account  of  the 
Teny  Cape  locality  is  taken  from  a  paper  by  Professor  How  in  the 
Philosophical  Journal  for  March  1866 : — 
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'^  Pyrohuite. — This  species  is  found  at  nmneroiis  localities  in  different 
parts  of  the  province,  and  is  now  being  mined  in  considerable  quantity 
at  one  of  them,  viz.,  at  Teny  Cape  in  Hants  Co.,  about  five  miles  from 
Walton,  where  about  a  thousand  tons  have  been  got  out  within  the 
last  two  years,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been  readily  sold  in  England. 
It  occurs  here  in  the  form  of  nodules  of  irregular,  generally  rather 
flattened  shape,  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  bean  up  to  that  of  a  man's 
head,  or  even  twice  as  large,  and  weighing  proportionately  up  to  about 
twenty-five  pounds.  These  masses  lie  loose  in  a  bed  of  '  soil '  about 
a  foot  thick  and  a  foot  below  the  surface :  they  consist  of  pyrolusite 
and  psilomelane.  Some  feet  below  this  bed,  in  a  gray  and  brick- 
coloured  limestone  containing  magnesia,  the  ore  is  found,  in  very  thin 
deposits,  which,  from  the  easily  separable  nature  of  the  rock,  can  be 
laid  bare  in  sheets,  and  also  in  'pockets'  or  interrupted  chains  of 
deposits  of  very  variable  dimensions,  sometimes  but  a  few  inches  in 
depth,  and  thickening  out  to  several  feet.  I  have  seen  one  egg-shaped 
mass  exposed  in  situ  estimated  to  be  of  three  tons  weight.  One  of 
these  'pockets,'  running  east  and  west  at  a  depth  of  15  feet  from  the 
surface,  was  about  72  feet  in  length,  varied  in  thickness  from  6  inches 
to  14  feet,  and  was  practically  exhausted  on  the  removal  of  about  130 
tons  of  ore.  A  second  runs  parallel  with  this,  at  a  depth  of  30  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  has  been  found  to  extend  at  least  105  feet :  it 
had  yielded  up  to  August  last  about  300  tons  of  ore ;  and  a  large 
quantity  remained.  Below  this,  again,  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  from  the 
surface,  other  deposits  have  been  met  with,  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  which  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  fiilly  made  out,  but  which 
have  afforded  many  tons  of  good  ore.  The  whole  thickness  of  the 
limestone  holding  manganese  is  estimated  at  about  300  feet. 

''  The  minerals  associated  with  pyrolusite  at  Teny  Cape  are  iron  ore 
(brown  hematite,  I  believe),  barytes,  and  calcite.  The  first  of  these 
is  occasionally  found  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  ore  and  rock,  which, 
as  before  mentioned,  is  sometimes  red.  The  barytes  is  of  pure  white 
colour,  is  often  disseminated  in  varying  quantity  through  the  pyro- 
lusite, and  is  probably  constantly  present  in  all  but  the  pure  crystals 
of  the  species.  The  calcite  is  also  occasionally  imbedded,  in  trans- 
parent crystals,  but  more  often  exists  as  an  incrustation ;  it  sometimes 
forms  specimens  of  great  beauty,  when  it  lies  in  opaque  snow-white 
mammiUary  masses  of  finely  crystalline  structure,  or  in  piles  of  nail- 
head  crystals,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  across,  of  gray  or  snow-white 
colour,  on  black  lustrous  masses  of  well  crystallized  pyrolusite. 

''  The  pyrolusite  foimd  at  Walton  is  sometimes  attached  to  brown 
hematite  in  a  reddish  limestone  resembling  that  at  Teny  Cape. 
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''The  forms  of  the  mineral  are  various.  It  is  generally  highly 
crystalline.  The  masses  at  Teny  Cape  are  sometimes  of  a  gray  black, 
and  consist  of  closely  packed  fine  long  fibres,  sometimes  are  made  up 
of  bunches  of  stellated  short  crystals,  and  often  of  distinct  and  lustrous 
jet-black  crystals  with  perfect  terminations :  all  these  varieties  yield 
readily  to  the  knife.  The  Pictou  ore  (found  at  a  distance  of  about 
seventy  miles)  is  coarsely  fibrous.  The  greater  part  of  that  from 
Walton  is  in  soft,  black,  lustrous,  short  crystals ;  one  specimen,  how- 
ever, has  been  met  with  almost  crypto-crystalline  in  structure  and  of 
bluish-gray  colour,  closely  resembling  the  ore  from  Saxony.  A  very 
similar  specimen  from  Amherst,  Cumberland  Co.,  forty  miles  from 
Walton,  gave  on  analysis  in  the  air-dry  state, — 

Water 0-61 

Binoxide  of  manganese    .         .    97*04 
Gangue  and  loss     .         .         .       2*35 


100-00 


The  insoluble  matter  (gangue)  was  brownisluwhite,  and  most  probably 
consisted  of  barjrtes. 

''  I  have  no  doubt  that  i^ecimens  of  the  greatest  possible  purity  could 
be  selected  at  Teny  Cape.  I  have  examined  a  good  many  samples  of 
dressed  ores,  and  have  commonly  found  from  80  to  93  per  cent  bin- 
oxide  ;  a  specimen  obtained  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  from  the  surface, 
taken  as  a  sample  of  dressed  ore,  and  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  gave  me  in  the  air-dry  state,  in  summer,  93*83  per  cent,  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  with  barytes  and  a  mere  trace  of  iron.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  property  of  this  ore,  as  regards  its  use  by  glass-makersi 
that,  when  cleaned,  it  contains  remarkably  little  iron.  The  first  ship- 
ment sent  to  England,  consisting  of  about  seven  tons  and  a  half,  gave, 
on  analysis  in  Liverpool,  91*5  per  cent,  binoxide,  and  less  than  a  half 
per  cent  of  iron. 

''  South  of  Teny  Cape,  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles,  large  nodules 
of  manganese  ore  are  found  resembling  in  appearance  those  described 
as  occurring  in  the  '  soil '  at  the  former  place.  One  of  these  weighed 
180  pounds ;  a  fragment  from  another,  weighing  thirty-five  pounds, 
was  examined  by  Mr  H.  Poole,  a  pupil  of  mine.  The  mass  was  black, 
of  unequal  hardness,  portions  scratching  apatite,  and  therefore  about 
5*5,  while  the  rest  yielded  easily  to  the  knife.  The  powder  of  the 
harder  parts  was  nearly  as  black  as  that  of  the  softer.  The  water  of 
composition  was  found  by  weighing  in  chloride  of  calcium;  the 
binoxide  of  manganese  by  oxalic  acid ;  the  results  were  these : — 
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Hygrometric  water 

1-660 

VV  ater  of  compositioii  . 

3-630 

Peroxide  of  iron 

•603 

Soluble  baryta    . 

•724 

Insoluble  (barytes?)     . 

1-728 

Binoxide  of  manganese 

84-620 

92-965 

which  show  that  the  mass  consisted  chiefly  of  pyxolusite.  That  the 
associated  mineral  was  psilomelane  follows  from  its  appearance  and 
hardness,  the  colour  of  its  powder,  and  the  amount  of  water  contained^ 
which  is  too  little  for  manganite,  and  too  much  for  any  of  the  other 
manganese  minerals." 

''  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  silver,  to  the  amount  of  five  ounces 
to  the  ton  of  ore,  has  been  found  in  a  specimen  from  Teny  Cape,  on 
assay  by  J.  Taylor  and  Co.,  in  London." 

The  deposit  of  manganese  ore  on  the  property  of  the  "  Onslow  East 
Mountain  Manganese  and  Lime  Company  "  occurs  under  similar  geo- 
logical conditions  with  that  of  Teny  Cape,  and  has  been  very  favourably 
reported  on,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mineral,  by 
Mr  Barnes,  Professor  How,  and  Dr  Honeyman. 

OatenOj  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  found  in  disseminated  crystals  and 
small  veins  in  limestone  at  Gay's  River  and  some  other  places.  Some 
specimens  which  I  have  examined  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  silver;  and  one  bed  of  limestone  at  Gay^s  River,  pointed  out  to 
me  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr  G.  Duncan,  has  so  much  dissemi- 
nated galena  that  favourable  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  its 
economic  value ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  worked. 
The  occurrence  of  valuable  ores  of  lead  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones  in  England  and  other  countries  gives  some  reason  to  hope 
that  more  important  indications  of  this  metal  may  yet  be  discovered. 
Sandstone  suitable  for  building  purposes  occurs  at  Horton,  Halfway 
River,  Windsor,  the  Shubenacadie,  and  probably  many  other  places ; 
but  not  in  such  quantity  nor  of  such  excellent  quality  as  in  the  Coal 
formation  of  Cumberland  and  Pictou.  For  this  reason  it  may  not, 
for  some  time  at  least,  be  worthy  of  attention  as  an  article  of  export, 
but  it  can  be  abundantly  obtained  for  domestic  use. 

Clays  suitable  for  bricks  and  common  pottery  can  also  be  procured 
in  large  quantity  on  the  Shubenacadie.  Yet  in  the  last  census  Hants 
made  no  return  of  bricks,  while  the  quantity  made  in  Colchester  was 
stated  at  420,000. 

Coal  in  small  seams  occurs  at  Salmon  River,  North  River,  Chiganob 
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River,  De  Bert  River,  F0II7  River,  and  Great  Village  River,  in  the 
Coal  measure  belt  extending  along  the  south  base  of  the  Cobequids, 
and  these  small  seams  appear  at  intervals  as  far  west  as  Cape  Chieg- 
necto.  I  have  seen  the  outcrops  of  these  coals  in  several  places,  and 
according  to  my  own  observations  and  the  best  information  I  can 
obtain  from  others,  none  of  them  exceed  eighteen  inches  of  clean  coal. 
Better  seams  may  possibly  be  found,  but  the  measures  are  exposed  by 
so  many  river  sections  that  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  should  have 
so  long  escaped  observation.  Indications  of  coal  have  also  been 
observed  in  the  Coal  measure  band  extending  from  Lower  StewiiEUike 
toward  and  along  the  Kennetcook  River.  These  measures  are  not 
well  exposed,  and  I  believe  that  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  their 
real  value.  The  occurrence  of  coal  in  this  central  district  would, 
however,  be  of  so  great  importance  to  the  province,  and  to  the  success 
of  its  main  line  of  railway,  that  the  subject  well  merits  a  thorough 
investigation. 

StdphcUe  ofBaryteSj  which  is  manufactured  into  a  pigment  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  or  adulteration  of  white  lead,  has  been  quarried  on 
the  banks  of  the  Stewiacke.  The  deposit,  which  at  first  appeared  to 
be  large,  is  stated  to  be  now  exhausted,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  quarryman.  As  already 
stated,  this  mineral  is  said  to  occur  in  connexion  with  the  iron  depouts 
of  Brookfield. 

Brine  8prtng$  issue  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  several 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  district  now  under  consideration  they 
are  found  at  Walton  in  Hants  county.  A  specimen  analyzed  by 
Professor  How  gave,  in  the  imperial  gallon  of  water, — 

Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt  .     787*11  grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime 16116      „ 

Carbonate  of  lime 14*73      „ 

Chloride  of  magnesium    ....         4*48      „ 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  iron,  and 
phosphoric  acid traces. 


967-48 


The  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  contained  in  this  brine  is, 
without  doubt,  connected  with  the  abundance  of  gypsum  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  series,  and  points  to  the  association  of  gypsum  and 
common  salt,  probably  in  the  gypseous  marls.  Professor  How  ex- 
presses a  favourable  opinion  of  this  and  other  saline  springs  in  Nova 
Scotia  as  profitable  sources  of  common  salt 
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Chid, — A  deposit  of  this  metal,  perhaps  of  even  more  interest  in  a 
geological  point  of  view  than  practically,  though  apparently  of  some 
value  in  this  last  respect,  occurs  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglo- 
merate at  Corbitt's  Mills,  four  miles  north  of  Gray's  River  in  Colchester 
county.  It  was  described  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist  for  1864  by 
Mr  C.  F.  Hartt,  and  Dr  Honoyman  has  favoured  me  with  manuscript 
notes  of  a  visit  to  the  place  in  1866.  From  these  sources  I  extract 
the  following  information : — ^The  locality  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate  with  the  slate  and  quartzite,  forming 
tlie  extremity  of  the  ridge  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Stewiacke  and 
Musquodoboit  Bivers.  The  slates  belong  to  the  Silurian  gold-bearing 
formation,  and  contain  small  but  rich  auriferous  quartz  veins.  The 
conglomerate  is  formed  of  the  debris  of  these  older  rocks,  and  gold 
occurs  in  it  exactly  as  in  modem  auriferous  gravels,  being  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  conglomerate,  and  also  in  the  hollows  and  crevices 
of  the  underlying  slate.  The  fact  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  the 
gold  veins  existed  in  their  present  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  and  that  the  causes  which  produce  the  more  modem 
gold  alluvia  were  then  in  operation.  By  a  later  repetition  of  this 
process,  the  drift  or  boulder  clay  which  overlies  the  conglomerate 
is  at  this  place  also  slightly  auriferous.  In  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Mines  for  1866,  it  is  stated  that  the  high  prices  charged 
for  land  at  this  place  had  interfered  with  the  operations  of  those 
desirous  of  opening  the  deposits ;  but  that  a  cmshing-mill  had  been 
erected,  and  that  mining  operations  on  such  a  scale  as  would  prove 
the  value  of  the  deposit  would  soon  be  undertaken.  Should  they 
prove  successful,  they  will  present  a  curious  and  perhaps  unique 
instance  of  mining  for  gold  in  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  and 
will  stimulate  inquiry  as  to  the  possible  productiveness  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  beds  in  other  places  where  they  come  into  contact  with 
the  older  auriferous  slates,  as  is  the  case  in  many  places  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Stewiacke,  Musquodoboit,  and  St  Mary's  Rivers,  as  well  as  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Hants. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD— ConimuetL 
THE   MARINE   FOSSES   OF   THE   CARBONIFEROUS   UMESTOKES. 

The  short  list  of  those  published  in  the  first  edition  of  "Acadian 
Geology  "  was  derived  principally  from  that  given  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in 
his  "  Travels  in  North  America,"  on  the  authority  of  M.  De  Vemeuil, 
who  examined  the  collections  made  by  Sir  Charles.     This  list  was, 
however,  necessarily  very  imperfect ;  and  since  it  was  prepared,  a  large 
amount  of  additional  material  has  accumulated,  and  some  important 
investigations  have  been  made.     In  1 862,  being  aware  that  Mr  T. 
Davidson  was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  British  Carboniferous 
Brachiopods  for  the  PalaBontographical  Society,  I  sent  to  that  eminent 
palaeontologist,  the  best  living  authority  on  Brachiopods,  a  collection 
of  these  shells,  representing  all  the  species  known  to  me,  and  he  very 
kindly  undertopk  their  examination  along  with  those  in  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
collection.     The  results  were  given  to  the  world  in  an  able  memoir  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  for  1863.    This 
was  an  important  step  in  advance ;  but  the  other  fossils,  not  Brachio- 
pods, still  remained  untouched.     In  the  meantime.  Professor  How  of 
Windsor,  and  his  pupil,  H.  Poole,  Esq.,  jun.,  had  made  some  interesting 
discoveries  at  Windsor  and  Kennetcook,  and  a  new  Trilobite  from  the 
latter  place,  sent  to  me  by  the  former  gentleman,  was  described  by  Mr 
Billings  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist,  under  the  name  PhiUipsia  Houn, 
About  the  same  time,  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt  undertook  the  work  of  collecting 
carefully  and  systematically  at  Windsor  and  Stewiacke ;  and  not  only 
found  several  new  species,  but  developed  characteristic  differences  in 
the  fossils  of  the  successive  limestones  of  the  Windsor  section.     Mr 
Hartt  proposed  to  prepare  for  publication  the  results  of  these  researches, 
and  has  written  a  paper  on  the  subject  for  the  Canadian  Naturalist ; 
but  a  voyage  to  Brazil  and  subsequent  engagements  have  prevented 
him  from  completing  the  task  of  describing  and  fiilly  cataloguing  the 
species.     In  these  circiimstances,  I  have  been  obliged  to  prepare  such 
a  list  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.     It  is  much  in  advance 
of  that  previously  given,  and  will^  I  trust,  lud  materially  in  subsequent 
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inyestigations ;  but  it  is  still  incomplete,  and  will  no  doubt  be  much 
modified  hy  future  investigations.  In  preparing  it,  I  have  been  much 
aided  by  the  notes  and  collections  of  Mr  Hartt,  by  specimens  furnished 
by  Professor  How  and  Mr  Poole,  and  by  the  extensive  palaeontological 
knowledge  of  Mr  BiUings.  I  shall  copy  Mr  Davidson's  descriptions 
of  the  Brachiopoda,  and  shall  give  as  many  figures  as  possible,  to  aid 
students  and  collectors,  and  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  the  fossils 
of  other  countries. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  list  of  these  fossils,  there  are  two 
important  geological  questions  in  relation  to  them  which  must  engage 
our  attention.  The  first  is  the  possibility  of  dividing  the  marine  lime- 
stones of  the  Carboniferous  period  into  different  stages  or  sub-forma- 
tions. The  second  is  the  precise  geological  and  geographical  relations 
of  the  fauna. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  I  have  myself  indicated  the 
possible  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  into  an  upper 
and  lower  series,  and  also  the  fact  of  some  of  the  species  extending 
their  range  to  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  But  Mr  Hartt  has  gone 
into  the  subject  much  more  minutely,  and  I  shall  give,  in  the  first 
place,  a  summary  of  his  results,  in  connexion  with  my  own. 

In  the  section  at  Windsor  above  referred  to,  several  limestones 
appear ;  but  owing  to  faults  and  bends  of  the  beds,  their  precise  rela- 
tions to  each  other  are  not  very  evident ;  stUl  an  approximation  to 
these  can  be  obtained ;  and  I  believe  that  the  order  given  below  will 
be  found  in  the  main  to  be  an  ascending  one^-each  limestone  being 
separated  from  those  next  it  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandstone, 
marl,  or  gypsum. 

(a.)  Limestone  of  Avon  Bridge  (Avon  Limestone,  Hartt) — Spirifer 
Limestone,  A  thick  band  of  compact,  laminated,  oolitic,  and  brecciated 
limestone,  not  highly  fossiliferous,  but  containing  Productus  cora 
(var.  Nova  Scoticus,  Hartt) — Bpirifer  glaher^  8.  octopltcatu8{f),  Rhyn-^ 
choneUa  Ida,  PhilUpsia  and  BakevelUa^  and  an  Area-like  shell  which  I 
have  not  seen  elsewhere  [A.  puncUfsr),  This  is  a  very  thick  and  im- 
portant series  of  beds,  and  appears  to  correspond  with  the  lowest 
Carboniferous  limestone  as  seen  in  other  localities. 

(&.)  Limestone,  laminated,  oolitic,  compact,  and  concretionary — 
Crinoidal  Limestone.  Abounds  in  fragments  of  crinoids,  minute  shells 
of  a  DentcUina,  Serpulites,  and  small  Gasteropods,  especially  species  of 
Pleurotomaria,  BakeveUia  antiqua  also  abounds  in  it,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable repository  of  minute  shells,  many  of  which  are  yet  undescribed. 
A  limestone  similar  to  this  exists  apparently  in  a  similar  position  on  the 
Shubenacadie  River. 
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(c.)  Gray  or  bluish  earthy  limestone,  laminated  and  concretionary 
(Kennetcook  Limestone,  Hartt) — Zaphrentis  Limestone.  Contains 
PkUUpsia  Hotvif  Zaphrentis  Minas,  CyaihophyUum  Steviacumj  Sphifer 
striatOj  Athyris  subtiUta{Jf\  Productus  semireticulatus^  Strophomena 
analoga,  Edmondia  Hartti,  Cyprkardia  msecUi,  Orihoceras  laterale^ 
Stenopora,  and  FenesteUa.  This  limestone  has  been  recognised  by 
Mr  Hartt  as  the  equiyalent  of  the  beds  containing  ZcqpkrenUs  and 
PhUUpsia  on  the  Kennetcook  River,  and  it  can  be  identified  with  one 
of  the  limestones  of  Lower  Stewiacke. 

{d,)  Brownish  or  buff-coloured  impure  limestone,  very  rich  in  shells 
(Windsor  Limestone,  Hartt) — Aviculopecten  Limestone,  This  limestone 
especially  abounds  in  Lamellibranchiates,  particularly  species  of 
Amculopectetij  Pieronites,  Macrodonj  and  Modiola.  NcUicopsis  Howi 
is  also  very  characteristic.  It  also  contains  Produclus  cora  (var.), 
Terebraiula  sacciUus,  RhynchoneUa  EvangeUnij  Hartt,  a  Leperditia,  and 
a  Serpula  ;  and  the  little  coral  Stenopora  exilis  is  very  common.  Bake- 
velUa  antiqua  also  occurs  in  it,  and  a  Contdaria.  The  Brachiopods  in 
this  bed  are  small  and  depauperated,  indicating  probably  shallow  and 
turbid  water.  This  limestone  appears  to  correspond  to  the  shell  lime- 
stone of  Gay's  River,  near  Wordsworth's,  that  of  "  Anthony's  Nose," 
Shubenacadie,  and  the  yellow  limestone  of  De  Bert  River. 

(«.)  Compact  gray  shelly  limestone  (Stewiacke  Limestone,  Hartt), 
Productus  Limestone*  This  is  the  richest  of  all  the  beds  in  fossils,  and 
contains  the  greater  number  of  those  mentioned  in  the  fctUowing  lists. 
More  especially  it  abounds  in  Prodttctus  cora,  Athyris  subtiUtc^  Tere- 
bratula  sficculus,  FenesteUa  Lyelliy  Macrodon  Hardingi,  ConuUxria 
planicostata ;  and  it  is  the  special  habitat  of  NautUus  Avonensisy  and 
Orihoceras  dolatum,  0.  Vindobonense,  0.  laqueatum,  and  O.  perstnc- 
turn.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  or  red  De  Bert  limestone, 
the  Admiral's  Rock  on  the  Shubenacadie,  and  the  Brookfield  shell 
limestone. 

Are  these  subdivisions  of  the  Windsor  limestones,  as  indicated 
by  Mr  Hartt,  merely  .local,  or  have  they  a  more  general  value? 
In  writing  to  Mr  Davidson,  in  1862, 1  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
lithological  differences  in  the  limestones  are  local,  and  '^  may  have 
been  caused  through  the  limestones  having  been  deposited  in  limited 
basins  or  narrow  straits,  and  probably  at  a  time  of  much  volcanic  dis- 
turbance," and  that  the  only  general  distinctions  are  those  between  the 
Lower  limestones  and  the  Upper,  the  former  being  "  darker  in  colour, 
more  laminated,  and  less  fossiliferous,"  and  characterized  by  the  preva- 
lence of  certain  species  of  fossils.  Mr  Hartt's  investigations  have  so 
far  modified  these  conclusions,  that  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  for  the  area 
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of  Colchester  and  Hants  at  least,  a  more  minute  general  subdivision. 
I  would  still,  however,  group  sections  (a),  {b),  and  (c),  as  the  Lower 
series,  which  I  beUeve  can  be  traced  throughout  Nova  Scotia,  and 
sections  (d)  and  {e)  as  the  Upper  series,  which  is  also  very  generally 
distributed.  To  these  I  would  add  a  third  group  (/),  including  the 
Upper  Carboniferous  marine  limestone  of  Wallace,  with  Productua 
semireticulatus  (.'),  a  small  and  depauperated  form,  Amctdopecten  sim- 
plex, Terebraiula  sacculuSj  and  Cardiomorpka,  sp.  Taking  this  view, 
the  following  table  will  give  the  distribution  of  these  sub-formations 
as  far  as  known  to  me : — 

Tabular  View  of  the  Subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 

Nova  Scotia  {in  descending  order). 
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CciUketiar  cmd 
Hants. 


(a)  Spirifer  lime- 
stone. 


UpperLimestones  of 
Avon  R.  at  Wind- 
sor, Stoiriacke  B., 
De  Bert  B.,  and 
Brookfield.  Ad- 
mlrarsBock^Sha- 
benacadie. 

Yellow  Limestone 
of  Windsor  and 
De  Bert  B.,  An- 
thony'sNose^Sbu- 
benacadie;  Wood- 
worth's  Limestone, 
Gay's  Biver. 

Blue  Limestones  of 
Windsor^Kennet- 
cook  and  Cockme- 
l^n  B.;  Steven's 
Limestone,  Lower 
StowUckeC?);  Low- 
est Limestone,  De 
BertB. 


Crinoldal  Lime- 
stones of  Windsor, 
near  Admiral's 
Bock  and  Bose's 
Piaistor  Quarry, 
Shnbenacadie, 
Upper  Musquodo- 
boit. 

Lower  Limestones 
of  Windsor; 
Lower  Qay's  B. 
Limestone.  Black 
Bock,  Shnben- 
acadie; Economy 
Limestone. 


Cumberland. 


Mackenrie*s 
MiU,  Wallace. 


Minodie, 
Napan,  and 
Pugwash 
Limestones. 


Lower  Lime- 
stone of  Pug- 
wash (?) 


It  is  doubtful 
if  these  appear 
in  Cumber- 
land ;  but  they 
may  be  looked 
for  in  the 
neighbouring 

Skrts  of  Now 
ronswick. 


Pictcuand 
Antigomsh. 


Limestones  near 
Fish  Pools, 
EastB.  Upper 
Limestones, 
Antigonish. 


Streptorhyncus 
Shale,  East  B.(?) 


Limestones    of 


Ohio    B. 
Lochaber. 


and 


Cape  Breton, 


Limestones  of  Len- 
nox Passage,  Irish 
Cove,  Sydney  Har- 
bour, Middle  B., 
and  Boulardarie ; 
Upper  Limestone, 
C.  I)auphin. 

Lower  Limestoxke, 
Irish  Cove,  etc 


Limestone  and 
Shale  of  Grant's 
Bridge,  EastB., 
and    Forks   of 
East  B. 


Lower  or  Litho- 
Btrotion    Lime- 
stone of  Spring 
Yille,  East  B. 


These  Limestones 

Srobably  exist  at 
Cabou.  and  on  the 
Bras  a'Or  Lake, 
in  yarions  places. 


Lower    Limestone 
ate.  Dauphin  (?) 
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With  regard  to  the  second  point  above  referred  to,  the  age  of  these 
limestones  and  their  equivalency  with  those  of  other  countries,  it  is 
necessary  to  relate  the  history  of  the  question,  and  then  to  state  the 
peculiarities  of  these  beds  which  have  caused  so  various  opinions  to 
be  entertained  in  regard  to  them.  The  earliest  statement  as  to  their 
age  was  that  of  Mr  R.  Brown,  in  Haliburton's  '^  Nova  Scotia.''  He 
correctly  regarded  the  limestones  of  northern  Cumberland  as  Lower 
Carboniferous,  on  the  evidence  of  their  stratigraphicsl  position,  as 
underl3ring  the  Cumberland  Coal-field.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  province,  where  the  relation  to  the  Coal  formation 
was  not  clear,  and  the  physical  aspect  of  the  rocks  was  peculiar,  these 
beds  were  assigned  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  Messrs  Jackson  and 
Alger  and  Dr  Gesner  continued  to  hold  this  last  view,  and  the  latter 
extended  it  to  the  Cumberland  beds  previously  placed  in  their  true 
position  by  Mr  Brown.  Sir  William  Logan,  in  1841,  visited  Horton 
Bluff  and  Windsor,  and  finding  that  the  beds  at  the  former  place, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Coal  measures,  were  lower  than  the 
Windsor  limestones,  naturally  supposed  the  latter  to  be  of  Permian 
age.  Mr  Lonsdale,  after  a  hasty  examination  of  the  fossils,  concur- 
red in  this  view.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  examination  of  the  province 
in  1843,  saw  good  reason  to  doubt  this;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
writer,  explored  with  care  the  sections  in  the  East  River  of  Pictou  and 
the  Avon.  His  results  were  published  in  his ''  Travels  "  in  1845,  and 
were  subsequently  fully  confirmed  by  more  extended  observations 
made  by  the  writer  and  by  Mr  R.  Brown.  The  Carboniferous  date 
of  these  beds  is  now  established  on  the  surest  grounds,  both  strati- 
graphical  and  palaeontological.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  fact 
that  in  the  sections  at  Cape  Dauphin,  at  the  East  River  of  Pictou,  and 
in  Cumberland,  the  marine  limestones  underlie  the  productive  Coal 
measures  is  indisputable,  and  these  limestones  contain  the  fossils  of  the 
upper  beds  of  the  Windsor  series.  In  regard  to  the  fossils,  Davidson, 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  affirms  them  to  be  Carboniferous ; 
and  in  so  far  as  the  Brachiopods  are  concerned,  many  of  them  identical 
as  to  species  with  those  of  the  British  Carboniferous  limestone.  De 
Koninck,  the  celebrated  Belgian  palaeontologist,  confirms  this  view ; 
stating,  as  quoted  by  Davidson,  that  this  fauna  '^completely  recalls 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Vis^  in  Belgimn.''  Yet  it  is  true 
that  the  rocks  themselves,  the  limestones,  the  red  sandstones,  the  marls, 
and  the  gjrpsums,  have  much  the  aspect  of  Permian  rocks,  and  that  the 
fossils,  though  Carboniferous,  have,  in  the  upper  beds  especially,  an 
unusual  number  of  forms  common  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  observed  by  Mr  Hartt,  they  do 
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not  resemble  the  so-called  Sab-Carboniferous  limestones  and  fossils  of 
the  Western  States,  but  are  more  nearly  allied  to  those  upper  members 
of.  the  Carboniferous  known  in  the  west  as  Permo-carboniferous.  Dr 
Newberry  and  Mr  Meek,  to  whom  specimens  have  been  shown  by  Mr 
Hartty  were  much  struck  by  these  differences  and  resemblances ;  and 
the  latter  suggests  the  idea  that  we  may  here  have  what  M.  Barrande 
would  call  a  ^'  colony  "  of  Permian  forms  in  the  Carboniferous  age^-^-a 
suggestion  which  contains  the  germ  of  the  true  solution.  This  same 
solution,  in  another  form,  is  also  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  Mr  Davidson's  paper  in  reference  to  the  remarkably  rich  shell 
limestone  of  Brookfield : — 

<<  The  very  remarkable  shell-rock  above  described  occurs  at  Brook- 
field,  a  little  east  of  the  Shubenacadie  River ;  it  was  first  discovered 
by  the  late  Mr  G.  Duncan,  and  by  him  made  known  to  Dr  Dawson. 
It  is  in  the  line  of  strike  of  the  Shubenacadie  beds,  and  is  doubtless  a 
continuation  of  them.  This  rock  has  such  a  great  general  resemblance 
to  certain  Permian  shelly  limestones  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
that,  had  the  specimens  been  submitted  to  me  without  any  indication 
as  to  their  geological  age,  I  should  certainly  have  felt  somewhat 
puzzled  to  determine  whether  I  had  to  deal  with  a  Permian  or  a 
Carboniferous  rock  and  its  fossils ;  and,  indeed,  when  M.  de  V emeuil 
determined  these  fossils  for  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  1845,  he  enumerated, 
among  others,  Terebratula  eUmgata  and  T.  sufflaU^  Schl.,  Spirtfera 
eristatOj  Schl.,  Avicula  arUiquaj  Mttnster,  a  MocUola,  a  LiUariruif  and 
one  or  two  other  fossils  which  he  considered  to  be  common  to  both 
the  Permian  and  the  Carboniferous  strata.  Although  I  may  modify 
to  some  extent  the  lists  of  species  published  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Dr 
Dawson,  I  quite  coincide  with  what  is  stated  by  the  former  author,  at  p, 
205  of  his '  Travels,'  viz., '  That  geologists  should  at  first  arrive  at  this 
result  (of  considering  the  rocks  in  question  as  the  equivalents  in  age  of 
the  Permian  of  Russia)  will  surprise  no  one  who  is  aware  how  many  of 
the  fossils  of  our  Magnesian  limestone  and  Coal  resemble  each  otiier, 
or  who  studies  the  lists  given  at  p.  218,  in  which  several  species  both 
of  shells  and  corals  from  Nova  Scotia,  identical  or  closely  allied  to  well- 
known  Permian  or  Magnesian  limestone  forms,  are  enumerated.' " 

I  venture  to  give  the  explanation  of  the  whole  difficulty  in  the 
following  statements,  the  illustration  of  which  must  be  sought  in  the 
descriptions  of  these  rocks  in  other  parts  of  this  work : — 

(1.)  The  faim»  of  the  seas  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  Coal 
formation,  and  Permian  periods,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  present 
so  great  similarities  that  they  may,  in  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  be 
regarded  as  identical. 
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(2.)  The  changes  and  subdivisions  of  this  fauna  are  related  not 
merely  to  lapse  of  time,  but  to  vicissitudes  of  physical  conditions.  At 
Windsor,  for  example,  the  fauna  of  the  Amculopecten  bed  is  manifestly 
that  of  a  shallower  and  more  sandy  sea  than  that  of  the  Produetua  bed ; 
and  further,  the  change  from  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  series  to  that  of 
the  Upper  series  coincides  with  the  deposition  of  the  great  gypsums 
and  gypseous  marls.     It  is  the  same  in  the  Shubenacadie  section. 

(3.)  It  follows  that,  if  the  peculiar  Permian  conditions  indicated  by 
the  rocks  came  in  earlier  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  Europe,  the  character 
of  the  fauna  might  also  be  changed  earlier.  In  other  words,  we  have 
both  rocks  and  shells  with  Permian  aspect  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
period. 

(4.)  In  accordance  with  this,  it  is  the  Upper  series  of  limestones,  and 
those  most  nearly  related  to  the  gypsums  and  marls,  that  have  the 
most  Permian  aspect.  The  lower  Windsor  limestones  and  those  of 
Economy  and  Pictou  have  much  more  the  ordinary  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous character  and  fossils. 

(5.)  In  the  little  bed  of  marine  limestone  at  M'Eenzie's  Mill, 
Wallace,  we  have  an  example  of  the  existence  of  some  members  of 
this  fauna  in  the  period  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation,  where  we  have 
also  a  greater  number  of  the  fossil  plants  that  extend  upward  from  the 
Coal  formation  into  the  Permian;  and  there  is  nothing  to  preclude 
the  supposition,  already  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  some  of 
the  upper  limestones  of  Colchester  and  Hants  may  have  been  deposited 
contemporaneously  with  the  Middle  Coal  formation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  last  supposition  is  not  proved,  and 
that  the  appearances  in  those  places  where  the  Coal  measures  occur 
are  not  in  its  favour. 

(6.)  It  is  evident  that  the  marine  fauna  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
in  Nova  Scotia  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Europe  than  that  of  the 
Western  States.  This  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
Atlantic  was  probably  an  unobstructed  sea  basin  as  now,  while  the 
Appalachians  already,  in  part,  separated  the  deep  sea  faunse  of  the 
Carboniferous  seas  east  and  west  of  them.  In  the  Permo-carboniferous 
period  the  connexion  may  have  been  more  complete,  or  perhaps  the 
shallow-water  species  may  have  at  all  times  been  able  to  migrate. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  was  no  migration  in  the  case,  but  only  the 
recurrence  of  similar  and  representative  species  under  similar  conditions 
of  existence. 

(7.)  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  as  a  set-off  to  the  Permian 
appearance  of  the  fossils  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  Nova  Scotia, 
we  have  the  occurrence  of  such  old  forms  as  PhilUpsic^  CentroneUa^ 
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Conuktria,  Strophomenix,  Zapkrentis,  etc.,  either  not  found,  or  rarely 
found,  higher  than  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  other  countries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  I  have  not  had  time  fully  to 
investigate  all  the  facts  bearing  on  this  curious  question.  I  would 
commend  it  to  those  who  may  follow  me,  to  whom  that  which  I  have 
been  able  to  do  may  at  least  be  of  service  in  guiding  their  researches. 

Deaaiptioe  List  o/Fomla  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
Protozoa. 
DmbtUna  prUcilla,  n.  «p.  (Fig.  82),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor.— Shell 
formed  of  several  elongated  or  short  cells,  separated  from  each  other 
externally  only  by  slight  constrictions;  diameter  about  l-40th  of  an 
inch.  This  little  shell  is  very  abnndant  on  the  surfaces  of  bed  (i), 
Windsor,  but  always  in  fragments.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  as  to 
its  affinities,  more  especially  as  in  the  longitudinal  section  it  docs  not 
show  true  septal  plates,  but  only  slight  constrictions  at  the  nodes. 


Fig.  Si.^DtntalBia;  »(.  »ae  and  magmfitcL       Fig.  83.— Zridotfrofum  Pktoente. 


Radiata. 

lAthoitrolion  Pieloerae,  Billings  (Fig.  83),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  East  lUver, 
Hcton. — This  fine  coral  is  characteristic  of  a  thick  bed  of  limestone 
at  Lime  Brook,  East  River.  The  following  description  has  been 
kindly  prepared  by  Mr  Billings: — 

"  Corallum  fasciculate,  dendroid.  The  corallites  are  elongate,  cylin- 
dro-turbinate,  the  young  individuals  springing  ftom  the  sides  of  the 
adult  at  various  heights,  rapidly  attaining  the  full  size ;  at  first  slightly 
dirergeut,  then  parallel,  and  nsually  in  contact  with  each  other,  or 
nearly  so.    They  seem  to  be  covered  by  a  thin  compact  epitheca,  and 
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to  be  strongly  and  irregularly  annnlated.  The  greatest  diameter  ob- 
served is  seven  lines,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  average  is  about  six 
lines.  In  a  transverse  polished  section,  six  lines  across,  the  inner  area 
is  three  lines  in  diameter,  and  shows  twenty-four  septa,  which  do  not 
penetrate  more  than  half  a  line.  The  columella  is  ob^urely  indicated 
in  the  centre.  The  external  area  is  one  and  a  half  lines  in  width,  with 
the  inner  side  of  the  epitheca  crenulated  by  about  forty-eight  septa,  one 
half  of  which  can  be  indistinctly  traced  across  to  the  inner  wall.  In 
the  longitudinal  section  the  external  area  exhibits  a  tissue  of  imbri- 
cating meniscoid  cells,  inclining  upwards  and  outwards,  their  upper 
sides  convex,  lower  sides  with  one  or  two  concavities,  due  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cells  below  them.  The  average  size  of  these  cells  is 
one  line  in  length  by  half  that  in  width ;  there  are  many  smaller  and 
larger  ones.  In  the  inner  area  the  transverse  diaphragms  or  tabnls 
are  thin  and  crowded,  apparently  four  or  five,  on  an  average,  in  one  line; 
they  seem  to  be  much  elevated  in  the  centre,  and  also  sometimes 
turned  upwards  at  their  junction  with  the  inner  wall.  The  axis  is 
indistinctly  indicated. 

*^  The  only  species  with  which  this  need  be  compared  is  Zr.  affine 
(Fleming),  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  England  and  Ireland. 
According  to  the  description  and  figures  of  Edwards  and  Haime,  that 
species  has  the  corallites  about  five  or  six  lines  in  diameter,  and  grouped 
together  as  they  are  in  this ;  but  they  are  not  annulated  exteriorly, 
except  by  small  wrinkles ;  the  inner  wall  is  not  so  distinctly  defined; 
the  inner  area  narrower,  and  the  columella  more  compact  and  per- 
fectly developed.  It  has  also  thirty  or  thirty-two  principal  septa, 
while  in  this  there  are  only  about  twenty-four. 

*'  The  two  specimens  on  which  the  above  description  is  founded  are 
imbedded  in  compact  limestone,  and  although  in  the  polished  sections 
their  internal  characters  are  well  defined,  yet  in  a  large  collection 
individuals  might  be  found  to  connect  it  to  L.  affint.  It  is  a  closely 
allied  species,  but  I  think  distinct." 

Zaphrentis  Minas,  n.  sp.  (Fig  84,  a),  collected  by  Professor  How 
at  Kennetcook. — Corallum  conical,  slightly  curved.  Calice  circular, 
thin-edged,  rather  shallow ;  septal  fossula  narrow,  extending  from  the 
centre  to  the  concave  side.  Principal  septa  about  thirty-two.  Tabula 
irregular.  Epitheca  thin,  marked  externally  with  longitudinal  stris 
and  coarse  scaly  ridges,  especially  near  the  upper  part  My  longest 
specimen  is  two  inches  in  length,  and  has  probably  lost  an  inch  of 
the  lower  part.  It  is  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  same  species  occurs 
at  Cockmegnn  River  and  Stewiacke ;  and  small  specimens,  possibly 
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of  the  eame  species,  at  West  River,  Pictou.     In  old  specimens  the 
sides  become  very  rugose,  snd  the  coral  becomes  narrowed,  at  the  top. 

Pig.  81— (a)  ZofliTettta  Mttat ;  (b)  Cyaihophylhm  BitHngiL 


CyathophyUum  BiUtngsi,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  84,  &).— Corallum  lurcnlar  in 
cross  section,  short,  curved  at  the  base.  Unbroken  surface  with 
vertical  low  ribs  and  strong  transverse  plates ;  broken  surface  with 
square  reticulation.  Calice  shallow,  with  about  forty  equal,  straight 
septa.     Coll.  Hartt,  Lower  Stewiacke. 

Fig.  85. — (a)  Slaiopora  eadtit ;  If/)  Cfuxtteta  tiaiuAa. 


I.  sp.  (Fig  85,  a),  coll.  J.  W.  D.  and  C.  F.  Hartt, 
Sbubenacadie,  Windsor,  Stewiacke. — This  is  the  coral,  or  one  of  the 
corals,  designated  as  Ceriopora  tpongitei  in  mj  former  edition,  and  it 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  by  external  characters  from  Caiampora 
Maerothii,  of  King's  Permian  fossils ;  but  it  wants  entirely  the  generic 
characters  of  Calamopora,  and  therefore  I  describe  it  here  as  a  disUnct 
species,  though  by  no  means  affirming  that  it  may  not  be  identical 
with  some  of  the  species  of  little  branching  Carboniferous  corals  about 
which  so  much  confusion  exists.  It  presents  slender  cylindrical 
branches,  ramtiying  irregularly  and  sometimes  anastmoaing,  from  half 
a  line  to  a  line  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  minute  contiguous  hex- 
agonal cells  with  small  spines  or  papilln  on  their  separating  walls. 
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In  a  longitudinal  section  the  cells  are  seen  to  Hse  Tertically,  and  tJien 
snddenly  curve  to  the  surface,  increasing  at  the  same  time  in  diameter, 
and  having  near  the  aperture  a  few  thin  transverse  plates.  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  this  may  not  have  been  a  Polyzoan 
allied  to  Helopora.  It  is  very  abundant  at  Windsor  and  on  the  Shu- 
benacadie,  subdivision  (d). 

ChaeUtes  tumidiu  [Fig.  8.^,  A),  Edwards  and  Hume. — I  refer  to  this 
common  Carboniferous  species,  a  coral  very  abundant  at  Stewiacke,  and 
occurring  also  at  Windsor  and  in  Cape  Breton,  and  which  a  careless 
observer  might  readily  confound  with  the  preceding.  It  is,  like  it,  a 
slender  branching  cbral,  but  often  more  robust,  and  sometimes  pre- 
senting even  rounded  or  papillose  masses ;  and  in  the  longitudinal  section 
its  tubes  do  not  curve  suddenly  ontwards,  but  turn  from  the  centre 
with  a  gentle  sweep  toward  the  surface.  Externally  also  it  has  no 
spines  on  the  separating  walls.  Thongh  I  suspect  that  the  synonymy 
given  by  Edwards  and  Haime  includes  several  species,  I  feel  certain 
that  the  present  is  one  of  them,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  mora  par- 
ticularly in  identifying  it  with  FaoosiUs  tcaitra  of  De  Eoninck.  All 
these  small  branching  corals  of  the  Falieozoic  rocks  require  a  thorough 
microscopical  examination. 

Crinoidea. — Though  some  beds  of  limestone  on  tlie  Shnbenacadie 
at  Windsor,  and  on  the  East  River  of  Pictou,  are  full  of  crinoidal 
fragments,  more  particularly  the  joints  of  the  stems,  no  specimeoa 
sufficiently  complete  for  description  have  yet  been  found. 

MoLLtSCA. 

Foli/zoa. 

FenMteUa  LyelU,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  86),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor;  colL 

Hartt,  Stewiacke. — This  beautiful  species  ia  very  characteristic  of 

aLgdU. 

I 


\ 


(o)  NKtnral  lize.        (6}  Portian  eulu^.        (e)  CoUb  ind  ipEna  lo  p 
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one  of  the  limestones  of  the  Windsor  series,  and  ia,  I  think,  certainly 
new  and  undeacribed.  The  non-poriferons  side  has  thick  parallel 
Infurcating  ribs,  with  rounded  surfaces  finely  striated  longitudinally, 
connected  by  much  thinner  and  rounded  cross  ban,  enclosing  oval 
feDestmles.  The  poriferous  side  has  the  bais  angular  above,  and 
with  a  central  carina,  bearing  a  row  of  small  tubercles,  which  in  the 
best  specimens  are  seen  to  bear  delicate  spinea.  The  pores  are  in 
two  rows  at  the  sides  of  the  ribs.  Its  nearest  allies  ore  F.  releformis, 
Schlot,  and  F.  carinata,  M'Coy,  but  it  differs  materially  from  both, 
more  especially  in  its  characteristic  spines. 

FenetUUa,  another  species,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Stewiacke,  with  two 
TOWS  of  large  contiguous  pores.  Resembles  F.  Morriiii,  M'Coy,  but 
has  the  pores  closer  to  each  other. 

FenesUUav\i}i  ki^;erfenestrules,  not  determinable.  Coll.  J.  W.  D., 
West  Kver,  Picton. 

Berenieea,  Lamx. — Two  species  of  encrusting  Polyzoa  occur  on 
sheila  in  Mr  Hartt's  collections  from  Windsor.  They  may,  in  the 
meantime,  be  referred  to  this  genus,  but  are  not  determinable. 

Brachiopoda. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  Bracblopods  of  the  Carboniferoua 
limestones  of  Nova  Scotia  are  extracted  from  Mr  Davidson's  paper 
above  referred  to,  and  the  figures  are  from  his  drawings  : — 

"  Terebratula  lacculus,  Martin,  sp.,  1809,  and  varieties  (Fig.  87). 

"  Terehratula  elongala  and  T.  tuffiata,  De  Vemeuil,  in  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
'Travels  in  North  America,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  220,  1845;  and  in  Dawson's 
'  Acadian  Geology,'  p.  219  (Fig.  27),  1855. 

Fig,  W.—Ttrtbrattdataeailiit,  Martin)  and viJmor,  (ftown;  I«ip. 


"  All  the  TerdiratuUx  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  strata  of  Nova 
Scotia  that  have  been  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr  Dawson,  as  well  as 
those  brought  from  that  country  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  are  variable  in  shape, 
but  are  evidently  referable  to  a  single  species.  M.  de  Vemeuil  has 
identified  this  shell  with  Scblotheim's  T.  tlongaia,  and  mentions  that 
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a  '  gibbous  variety  of  the  preceding  one '  is  referable  to  T.  siiffkUa 
of  the  same  author. 

"  During  a  lengthened  examination  of  T,  hastata  and  T.  saccuha 
from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  T.  elongata 
and  T.  sufflaia  from  the  Permian  strata  of  the  same  kingdom,  I  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  specific  identity  of  T,  sacculus  and  T. 
smfffata  was  clearly  established ;  and,  when  treating  of  the  Carboniferous 
T,  hastata  and  of  the  Permian  T.  ehngaia,  I  observed  that,  although 
it  was  an  unquestionable  fact  that  some  specimens  of  these  two  so- 
called  species  could  not  be  distinguished,  more  difference  is  shown 
between  the  greater  number  of  T,  hastata  and  T,  elongate^  and  that 
the  strong  resemblance  appeared  to  be  the  exception.  It  must  also 
be  allowed  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  certain  examples 
of  T.  sacculus  and  of  jC  hastata,  which  forms  appear  to  merge  the 
one  into  the  other,  and  that  the  same  may  be  said  sometimes  with 
reference  to  T,  sufflata  and  T.  elongata.  All  this  proves  how  inti- 
mately connected  are  the  British  forms  of  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
Terehratulcs, 

''  But  to  return  to  the  Nova-Scotian  specimens,  I  could  not  perceive 
in  any  of  them  the  wide  and  gradually  depressed  or  shallow  sinus, 
which,  in  the  larger  valve  of  all  well-shaped  examples  of  T,  elongata, 
commences  towards  the  middle  of  the  valve  and  extends  to  the  front, 
and  which  produces  in  the  frontal  margin  a  convex  curve.  In  nearly 
every  specimen  the  ventral  valve  is  uniformly  convex  or  but  very 
slightly  depressed  near  the  front,  as  is  the  case  with  the  larger  number 
of  jT.  sacculus  and  of  its  synonym  T,  sufflata.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
it  will  be  perhaps  preferable  to  refer  the  Nova-Scotian  TerebraUdcB 
to  Martin's  T.  sacculus  ;  and  in  this  view  I  am  supported  by  Professor 
De  Koninck,  notwithstanding  some  examples  may  resemble  certain 
specimens  of  T.  elongata,  T,  fusiformis  (Vem.),  or  T.  hastata.  The 
largest  specimen  I  have  seen  was  not  quite  an  inch  in  length,  and  the 
greater  number  were  much  smaller.  The  interior,  with  its  perfect, 
short,  simple  loop,  is  often  found,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
we  find  in  Martin's  species.  Sir  C.  Lyell  mentions  that  he  obtained 
tWs  shell  at  Windsor,  Brookfield,  Shubenacadie,  Gay's  River,  De  Bert 
River,  Middle  River,  and  Cape  Breton.  Dr  Dawson  obtained  it  in 
the  same  localities,  to  which  he  has  added  Pugwash,  East  River  of 
Pictou,  Lennox  Passage,  etc. 

''Athyris  subtiUta,  Hall,  1852  (Fig.  88,a,5,c), 
^^Athyris  subtilita,  in  Howard  Stansbury's  'Exploration  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,'  p.  409,  pi.  2  (figs.  1,  2). 
'^  The  Nova-Scotian  specimens  all  appear  to  be  small  in  size,  but  are 
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exactly  simQar  (except  in  dimensionB)  to  those  found  in  other  parts 
of  America  and  Europe,    The  spiral  processes  arc  ofien  preserved. 

Fig.  SB  (a,  b).~Alhyrit  tabtilita.  Bill ;  (c)  Mtowr,  Aemug  tpirtt. 


C^^^^^  J^ 


"  This  shell  occurs  by  millions  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone 
of  Shubenacadie,  Brookfield,  etc. 

"  Spirtferce. — The  four  so  tenaed  species  referred  to  in  the  lists  given 
by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Dr  Dawson  appear  to  belong  to  two,  or  at  most 
three  (?)  species. 

" ^ri/era  fftaira,  Martin,  sp.  {Fig.  89). 

"  Conchyliolithua  Anomitea  ffldber,  Martin,  Petrif.  Derb.,  pi.  48  (figs. 
9,  10),  1809. 

" ^irifer  gJaiier,  De  Vemeuil,  in  Sir  C.  Lyell'a  'Travels  in  North 
America,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  231, 1845,  and  in  Dawson's  'Acadian  Geology,' 
p.  376,  1855. 

Fig.  S9.—%vifira  glabra,  Htitin. 


"  This  appears  to  be  a  common  fossil  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  identical  in  character  with  those 
found  in  Great  Britain ;  one  example  brought  home  by  Sir  C.  Lyell 
measured  13  lines  in  length  by  about  17  in  breadth, 

"  It  occurs  at  East  River  of  Pictoa,  Mabou,  Cape  Breton,  Windsor, 
Brookfield,  Uerigomish,  etc. 

'^SpHferina  crUtata,  Schlotheim  (Fig.  90), 

"Spirjfa-  octopUcatm,  Sow.,  Min.  Conch,  pi.  563  (figs.  2,  8,  4); 
Dav,  Mon.  Carb.  Brach,  p.  38,  pi.  7  (figs.  87,  47). 
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'^  At  p.  221  of  his '  Travels,'  Sir  C.  Lyell  mentions  Spirifer  crisiatusj 
Schl.,  Sp.  minimusj  Sow.,  and  Sp.  octopUcaius^  Sow.,  as  having  been 
found  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  two  of  the  shells  so  termed — ^namely,  8p,  cristatus 
and  ^.  octopliccUusy  are  referable  to  a  single  species.  The  Nova- 
Scotian  specimens  of  the  shell  under  notice  are  all  very  small,  none 
of  those  that  have  come  under  my  notice  exceeding  four  lines  in  length 
by  five  in  width ;  they  exactly  resemble  some  specimens  of  the  same 
species  found  in  the  Carboniferous  shales  of  Capel  Rig,  East  Kilbride, 
Scotland. 

"  Sir  C.  Lyell  mentions  having  found  this  shell  at  Windsor,  Brook- 
field,  Shubenacadie,  and  De  Bert  River,  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  Dr 
Dawson  adds  East  River,  but  that  it  is  nowhere  so  plentiful  as  in  the 
shell  conglomerate  of  Brookfield. 

Fig.  90.— Spirifer  eriitoto,  Schlothehn.     Fig.  dU^-JSjpiri/er  aeutieotUUa^  De  Koninck. 

^^  Spirifer  acuticostatOy  De  Koninck  (Fig.  91). 

"Spirifer  acuticostatuaj  De  Koninck, '  Description  des  Animaux  Fos- 
siles  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  Terrain  Carbonif^re  de  la  Belgique,' 
p.  265,  pi.  17,  fig.  6. 

*'  Shell  small  and  transversely  oval ;  valves  convex,  and  ornamented 
with  firom  twelve  to  fourteen  small  angular  ribs.  The  mesial  fold  is 
comparatively  wide,  flattened,  and  longitudinally  grooved  along  the 
middle.  The  sinus  in  the  ventral  valve  has  a  small  median  angular 
rib,  which  commences  at  about  the  middle  of  the  valve  and  extends 
to  the  front  Beak  small,  incurved ;  area  triangular  and  of  moderate 
dimensions.     Length  four  lines,  width  five  lines,  depth  three  lines. 

"  Upon  sending  a  proof  of  the  plate  illustrating  this  paper  to  Professor 
De  Koninck,  he  wrote  back  that  two  of  my  figures  were  referable  to 
8p.  €KuUco8tatus ;  and,  except  in  size,  they  certainly  resemble  those 
given  by  the  distinguished  Belgian  Professor.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  in  some  specimens  of  Sp,  cristatus^  or  of  its  Carbon- 
iferous representative,  Sp.  octopUccUus,  the  mesial  fold  is  flattened  along 
its  middle,  and  even  possesses  in  some  cases  a  shallow  groove  along 
its  centre,  as  seen  in  De  Koninck's  1^.  acuticostcUus,  All  these 
modifications  in  British  specimens  have  been  described  and  illustrated 
at  pages  38  and  226  of  my  'Monograph  of  British  Carboniferous 
Brachiopoda.' 
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"ThiB  small  shell  u  very  abundant  in  the  shell  limestone  of  Brook- 
field,  Shuhenocadle,  and  in  some  other  localities  in  Nova  Scotia,  where 
it  is  always  associated  with  Sp.  crUtatM,  of  which  it  may  perhaps 
after  all  be  no  mora  than  a  modification. 

"Camarc^horia  and  Rkynchonella. — The  specimens  referable  to 
these  genera  sent  me  by  Dr  Dawson,  as  well  as  those  brought  to 
£n£^iind  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  are  generally  very  small,  and  not  in  all 
cases  sufficientiy  complete  to  warrant  a  satisfactory  determination. 
I  have,  however,  carefully  represented  tbe  principal  forms. 

Fig.  92  (a). — Camtropkoria  globuiiiia,  Fhillipa ;  not.  lixt  and  magnified, ■  (i)  variety 
of  the  tame. 


^ 


Q 


"  Camarophoria  (.')  gl<Aulifta  {*),  Phillips  (Fig  92,  a,  b). 

"  Terebratula  globulina,  Phillips,  Encycl.  Metr.,  vol.  iv.,  article 
'  Geology,'  pi.  3,  fig.  3,  1834. 

"  Terebratula  rhomboidea,  Phillips,  GeoL  Yorksb.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  222, 
pi.  12,  figs.  18,  20,  1836. 

"Hemithi/ris  longa,  M'Coy,  British  Pal.  Foss.,  p.  440,  pi.  3,  D.,  fig. 
24,  1855. 

"  Of  this  very  small  shell  I  have  been  able  to  examine  only  three 
specimens;  but  it  is  stated  to  be  abundant  in  a  yellow  arenaceous 
limestone  at  Do  Bert  River,  where,  according  to  Dr  Dawson's  expe- 
rience, it  is  always  small.  I  have  also  felt  somewhat  puzzled  in  the 
determination  of  this  fossil;  but,  af^er  having  consulted  Professor  De 
Koninck,  I  concluded  to  refer  the  specimens  to  the  same  species,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  difiereuce  tbey  present.  Professor  De 
Koninck  referred  one  of  them  to  T.  rhomboidea,  Phillips,  wUch  is  a 
synonyme  of  Camarophoria  globuUna;  and  after  minutely  comparing 
the  Nova-Scotian  specimens  with  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
types,  I  could  perceive  no  difierence  sufficient  to  warrant  the  creation 
of  a  new  spedes.  The  three  specimens  were  exactiy  of  the  same  me, 
namely,  three  lines  in  length  by  three  in  width,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
depth.  The  uncertainty  which  both  Professor  De  Koninck  and  myself 
have  experienced  refers  to  a  specimen  which  much  resembles,  in  minia- 
ture, a  form  of  RhynchoneUa  acumiiuOa;  but  when  we  remember 
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that  Phillipa  himself  fig^orea  a  epecimen  of  his  Ter^tratuia  rkomh<Mdea 
with  a  umple  mesial  fold,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  same 
peculiarity  in  one  of  those  from  Nova  Scotia.  Indeed,  after  carefully 
examining  the  three  examples  forwarded  by  Dr  Dawson,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  t»  believe  that  they  should  be  spedfically  separated.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  same  peculiarity  occnrs  with  BhgnchaneUa 
acuminata ;  and  any  one  who  examines  plates  20  and  2 1  of  my '  Mono- 
graph of  British  Carboniferous  Brachiopoda '  must  feel  surprised  at  the 
e  variability  of  which  some  species  aro  ausceptible. 

Fig.  93. — BhynAondia  Daatoiaana,  Davidson  ;  nut.  ■ 


"  Rhyrtchonella  Dawsomana,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  93,(1,6). 

"  Shell  very  small,  almost  circular,  a  little  wider  than  long ;  dorsal 
valve  moderately  and  uniformly  convex  to  about  half  its  length  frum 
the  umbone,  at  which  point  a'very  slightly  elevated  and  flattened 
meual  fold  bef^ns  to  rise,  and  extends  to  the  front ;  the  surface  of 
the  shell  is  also  either  almost  entirely  smooth  or  ornamented  with 
from  eight  to  twelve  slightly  marked  ribs.  The  ventral  valve  is 
gently  convex,  with  a  wide  sinus ;  beak  small  and  incurved.  Length 
three  and  a  half  lines,  width  four  lines,  depth  two  and  a  half  lines. 

"  This  small  species  does  not  appear  to  be  rare  in  a  black  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone  at  Lennox  Passage,  and  is  not  unlike,  except 
in  size,  certain  examples  of  M.  do  Vemeuil's  Terebratula  supersia; 
but  this  last-named  Permian  shell  belongs  to  the  genus  Camarophoria, 
while  the  one  under  description  belongs  to  RkynchoiKUa.  I  have 
compared  it  with  a  number  of  equally  small  young  examples  of  Rkyn- 
chonella  puffntu,  from  which  it  appears  to  differ. 

"  Rhytichonella  AcadieTuii,  n.  sp,  (Fig.  94). 

"  Shell  small,  obscurely  rhomboidal,  about  as  wide  as  long ;  dorsal 
valve  rather  mora  convex  than  the  ventral,  and  presenting,  when 
viewed  in  profile,  a  regular  curve.  The  mesial  fold  commences  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  valve,  while  the  surface  is  ornamented  with 
twelve  or  thirteen  small  radiating  ribs,  of  which  four  or  five  occupy 
the  surface  of  the  fold.  The  sinus  in  the  ventral  valve  is  of  moderate 
depth,  and  the  auriace  is  ornamented  as  in  the  dorsal  valve.    The 
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beak  is  gently  incurved,  and  exhibits  a  small  circular  foramen  under 
its  angular  extremity.  Length  five  lines,  width  five  lines,  depth  three 
lines. 

Fig.  di. — Bf^fnchcneJla  AeacUensiSj  Davidson ;  fiat,  size  and  magnified. 


''  Of  this  shell  I  have  seen  but  two  specimens,  which  I  detached  from 
a  lump  of  the  Brookfield  shell-limestone,  and  of  which  one  exhibited 
the  two  curved  internal  lamellae  characteristic  of  the  genus  RhynchoneUti, 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  young  shells  of  Rhi/nckoneUa  pitgnus  and  B. 
pleurodon.  In  the  last-named  species  the  ribs  that  adorn  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  dorsal  valve  are  very  much  curved,  while  those  of  the 
ventral  are  nearly  straight,  with  their  extremities  bent  upwards ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  ribs  begin  to  be  longitudinally  grooved  along 
their  median  portion  at  some  distance  from  the  margin.  None  of 
these  characters  are  observable  in  the  small  Rhynchonella  under 
description. 

"  RhynehonellcL,  sp. — Upon  some  fragments  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  brought  from  Nova  Scotia  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  are  several  imper- 
fect, undeterminable  valves  of  a  Rhynchonella^  which  differs  from  the 
preceding  species  by  its  size,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  its  small 
radiating  ribs.  Of  these  last  I  have  counted  as  many  as  thirty-five 
or  forty  upon  each  valve.  In  size  it  appears  to  have  measured  about 
seven  or  eight  lines  in  length  by  nine  in  width.  I  abstain  from 
proposing  for  it  a  specific  denomination,  as  the  material  is  so  imper- 
fect    The  specimen  belongs  to  the  Geological  Society. 

'^  RhynchoneUa  pugnus  (f ),  Martin,  sp.,  Petrif.  Derb.,  tab.  22,  figs. 
4,  5,  1809. 

"  Two  or  three  very  small  specimens,  received  from  Dr  Dawson  after 
my  plate  had  been  completed,  much  resemble  certain  young  shells  of 
Martin's  species;  they  are  derived  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Windsor  and  East  River. 

''  Strophomena  anahga^  Phillips  (Fig.  95). 

^^Produda  analoga,  Phillips,  Geol.  Yorksh.,  voL  ii.  pi.  7,  ^g,  10, 
1836. 
^  Upon  a  specimen  of  dark,  impure  limestone  brought  from  Nova 
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Scotia  by  Sir  C,  Lyell,  and  now  in  the  Society's  Museum,  1  found  i 
well-characterized  example  of  this  spedes,  which  in  Sir  C.  Lyell'i 
list  bad  been  confounded  with  Produetut  Martmi, 

Fig.  95,—l^rofliomaia  atatcga,  Fbillipg. 


"  Streptorkffnchus  erenitlria,  PhiUips  (Fig.  96), 

"  Several  cruBhed  valves,  referable  to  this  species,  occur  on  a  speci- 
men of  Carboniferous  shale  from  East  River,  Pictou,*  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr  Dawson.  These  valves  exactly  resemble  certun  small 
specimens  found  in  several  British  Carboniferous  shales.  Their 
surfaces  are  covered  with  numerous  radiating  raised  atrise,  with  a 
smaller  rib  between  the  larger  ones,  the  whole  being  closely  intersected 
by  fine  concentric  lines,  thus  giving  to  the  longitudinal  ribs  a 
crenulated  appearance.  Professor  De  Koninck  coincides  in  my 
identification. 

"  Produetut. — Although  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Dr  Dawson  mention  seven 
species  of  this  genus  as  having  been  found  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  all  these,  as  well  as  the  specimens  I  have  been 
able  to  examine,  can  be  referred  to  two  species  only,  namely,  P.  aenu- 
reticuiatus  and  P.  cora ;  and  I  may  mention  that  Profl  De  Koninck 
coinddes  in  this  view. 

"Produetut  temireticulatus,  Martin  {Fig.  97). 

^Anomitet  temiretictiUtttu,  Martin,  Petrif.  Derb.,  pL  32,  figs.  1,  tt,  and 
pi.  33,  fig.  4,  1809. 

"This  species  is  so  well  known  that  all  I  shall  require  to  state  is, 
that  the  Nova-Scotian  specimens  ore  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in 
Europe.  Producta  Martim,  P.  concinna,  P.  atUiquata,  P.  Seotica, 
mentioned  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  at  p.  220  (vol.  ii.)  of  his  'Traveb  in 
America,'  as  well  as  by  Dr  Dawson  in  various  pages  of  his  '  Acadian 
Geology,'  belong  to  a  single  species,  namely,  Productus  tenuretieuiatus, 
Sow.  The  '  P.  spirwta,  Sow,  (?)  var.  of  P.  Martini,'  of  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
*  The  locality  ii  iocoirectly  given  Shabenuadie  in  the  paper  qnoted. 


list,  belongs  likewise  to  the  spedes  under  dcBcription ;  but  P.  spinosa, 
Sow.,  apecimens  of  whicb  I  have  not  «een  from  Nova  Scotia,  is  a 
distinct  species.  Sir  C.  Lyell  mentions  Windsor,  Brookfield,  Sbubeua- 
cadie,  East  Kiver,  Do  Bert  River,  and  Minudie.  Dr  Dawson  states 
that  the  shell  is  found  almost  everywhere — at  Pugwaab,  near  Amherst, 
Boulardarie,  Cape  Breton,  Horton  Bluff,  Gay's  River,  etc. 

Fig.  97. — Prodaetiit  ttmireHaiialMi. — MwCiii. 


(a)  Teotral  tiItb.  ^)  Bm*ll  spedmen  showing  dorml  Tilve. 

**  The  largest  specimen  measured  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by 
abont  the  same  in  width.  The  variety  Marlim  is  also  found  in  the 
same  locally. 

Fig.  9S. — FroAieiat  eora. — D'Orbignj. 


(a)  Dond,  and  Ifi]  ventnl  valve. 

"  Produelus  cora,  D'Orbigny,  1842  (Fig.  98). 

"Produelia  cora,  D'Orbigny,  'Palaeont.  du  Voyage  dans  1' Am^rique 
M6rid.,'  p.  55,  pi.  5,  figs.  8,  9,  10,  1842. 

"  P.  comoides  and  P.  Scoticus,  De  Kon.  1843  {not  of  Sow.) 

"  Producta  corrugata,  M'Coy, '  Synopsis  of  the  Garb.  Limest.  Fossils 
of  Ireland,'  pi.  26,  fig.  13,  1844. 

"P.  LyeUi,  De  Vemeuil,  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  'Travels  in  North 
America,'  voL  ii.  p.  22!,  1845. 

"  P.  tentuitriata  and  P.  Nejedievt,  Do  Vem.,  '  Russia  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,'  1845. 
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"P.  cor(i,  De  Koninck,  'Mon.  du  Genre  ProductuSj'  pi.  4,  fig.  1, 1847. 

*'  P.  pUeiformisj  M'Chesnej,  *  Descr.  of  New  Species  of  Fossils  from 
the  Palaeozoic  Rocks  of  the  Western  States  of  America,'  p.  40,  1849. 

"P.  l4/eUi,  Dawson,  *  Acadian  Geology,'  p.  219,  fig.  9,  1855. 

"  P.  Ooroj  Dav.,  *  Mon.  Carb.  Brach.,'  pi.  36.  fig.  4,  pi.  42,  fig.  9, 1861. 

''  After  a  very  careful  examination  of  nine  or  ten  specimens  of  P. 
LyelU  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Nova  Scotia,  I 
have  reluctantly  been  obliged  to  place  M.  de  Yemeuil's  species  among 
the  synonymes  of  P.  cora,  the  latter  name  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  list 
of  synonymes  above  given)  claiming  three  years'  priority.  All  the 
Nova-Scotian  specimens  I  have  been  able  to  examine  were  small,  not 
exceeding  about  11  lines  in  length  by  some  12  or  13  in  width.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Nova-Scotian 
species  and  specimens,  although  adult,  are  small,  and  in  this  respect 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  we  find  in  Scotland.  The  surface  is 
covered  with  numerous  longitudinal,  straight,  or  slightly  flexuous, 
narrow,  thread-like,  rounded  striae,  with  sulci,  or  interspaces,  of  rather 
less  width ;  smaller  strias  are  also  here  and  there  intercalated  between 
the  larger  ones.  The  ribs  are  also  regularly  and  closely  crossed  by 
small  concentric  lines. 

'^P.  cora  is  a  widely  spread  Carboniferous  species,  having  been 
found  in  many  parts  of  America,  India,  Europe,  etc. 

"  Sir  C.  Lyell  found  this  shell  at  Windsor,  ELorton  Blufi*,  Shubena- 
cadie.  Gay's  River,  Minudie,  and  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Dr 
Dawson  states  that  it  occurs  almost  everywhere — at  Pugwash,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Cumberland,  at  Lennox  Passage,  M'Kenzie's  Mill,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Wallace  Harbour,  etc." 

Mr  Hartt  has  kindly  famished  the  following  descriptions  and 
specimens  of  additional  species  of  Brachiopoda : — 

RhynchoneUa  Ida,  Hartt,  Bed  A,  Windsor.  Coll.  C.  F.  Hartt. — 
Shell  elliptical,  transverse,  wider  than  long,  rounded  on  the  sides, 
truncate  in  firont,  angular  at  the  umbo,  inequivalve.  Dorsal  valve 
large,  more  inflected  than  the  ventral,  moderately  arched,  slightly 
depressed  in  umbonal  region,  with  a  wide,  slightly  elevated  mesial  fold. 

Ventral  valve  less  arched  than  dorsal,  highest  in  the  middle,  from 
which  point  it  curves  regularly  to  the  umbo  and  posterior  margin. 
Umbo  sharp,  angle  made  by  sides  of  valve  at  the  umbo  a  right  angle. 
Outline  of  valve  a  right  angled  triangle  rounded  at  the  acute  angle. 
Sides  of  valve  depressed.  A  shallow  sinus  corresponds  to  the  fold  of 
the  dorsal  valve.  It  originates  near  the  middle  of  the  valve.  Umbo 
more  or  less  strongly  recurved.  Foramen  small,  triangular.   Deltidium 


■ 
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in  two  narrow  pieces.  False  Hinge  area  narrow.  Surface  marked  by 
16 — 21  large  elevated  rounded  radiating  plaits,  each  one  of  which 
increases  in  size  from  the  umbo  to  the  margin.  They  also  increase 
in  size  from  the  sides  to  the  sinus  or  fold,  on  the  side  of  which  the 
largest  one  occurs.  The  sinus  is  occupied  by  3 — 4  small  plaits  of  equal 
size.  Length,  5-16th  inch;  breadth,  9-16th  inch;  thickness,  4-16th 
inch. 

The  above  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  a  species  referred  to  by 
Mr  Davidson,  as  represented  in  the  collections  submitted  to  him,  by 
only  one  imperfect  specimen,  and  delineated  at  fig.  15  of  his  paper. 

Rhynchonella  EvangeUnOj  Hartt. — Shell  minute,  length  about  5-16  ths 
of  an  inch,  length  and  breadth  about  equal,  greatest  breadth  at  middle. 
In  dorsal  aspect  square,  the  umbo  forming  an  angle,  the  three  others 
rounded,  in  umbonal  aspect  triangular.  Dorsal  valve  very  much 
larger,  and  more  inflated  than  the  ventral ;  would  be  semi-globose  but 
for  a  prominent  mesial  fold,  which  originates  at  or  about  the  middle  of 
the  valve,  and  seems  growing  higher  and  higher  to  the  posterior  mar- 
gin, beyond  which  it  projects,  forming  one  of  the  angles  of  the  square. 
In  profile  the  fold  describes  a  more  or  less  regular  quadrant,  the  pos- 
terior part  of  which  becomes  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  shell.  The  summit  of  the  fold  bears  two  or  three 
angular  plaits,  separated  by  a  deep  groove  or  grooves,  which  origi- 
nate with  the  fold,  and  grow  deeper  as  the  latter  becomes  more  elevated. 
Fold  with  steep  flattened  sloping  sides;  occasionally  these  bear 
minor  supplementary  grooves.  On  each  side  of  the  shell  are  two  or 
three  large  radiating  angular  plaits,  originating  about  half-way  from 
the  umbo  to  the  margin,  in  running  towards  which  they  increase  in 
size,  describing  in  profile  a  regular  curve.  As  the  valve  has  a  more 
or  less  steep  slope  from  the  fold  to  the  sides  of  the  valve,  these 
plaits  have  a  narrow  slope  on  the  inner  and  a  long  one  on  the  outer 
side,  so  as  to  give  to  them  an  imbricated  appearance*  Ventral  valve 
depressed  forward,  with  a  deep,  wide  mesial  sinus,  beginning  near 
the  umbo,  and  corresponding  to  the  mesial  fold  of  the  opposite  valve. 
Sinus  occupied  by  prominent  plaits  corresponding  to  the  grooves  on 
the  summit  of  the  fold.  On  the  sides  of  the  shell,  plaits,  corresponding 
in  like  manner  to  these  grooves  of  the  opposite  valve.  Where  there  are 
two  grooves  on  the  fold,  the  two  corresponding  ventral  plaits  are 
formed  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  sinus  by  the  bifurcation  of  a  single 
plait  Umbo  angular,  sharp-pointed,  and  quite  strongly  recurved. 
Foramen  nairow,  triangular,  with  deltidium  in  two  pieces.  Interior 
of  dorsal  valve  with  the  two  short  curved  processes  so  characteristic 
of  the  apophysary  system  of  Rhynchonella. 
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This  is  probably  the  species  referred  hj  Mr  Davidson,  with  doubt, 
to  E.  pugnus  (?)  in  his  paper  above  referred  to. 

GenironeUa  Anna^  Hartt  (Fig.  99). — Shell  orbicular,  lenticular, 
equilateral,  inequivalve,  the  dorsal  (ventral,  Hall)  valve  being  con- 
siderably more  arched  than  the  ventral  (dorsal,  HaUy  Dorso-ventral 
diameter  about  half  that  of  the  width  of  shell — length  about  a  quarter 

of  an  inch. 

Fig.  99.'^Ceninmaa  Ama,  Hartt. 


O^^f 


(a)  Shell  natural  size.  (&}  Internal  loop. 

Ventral  valve  with  lamellae  which  take  their  origin  near  together. 
These  lamellae  separate  slightly  from  one  another  until  they  are  inclined 
to  one  another  at  an  angle  from  d0''--45°,  when  they  curve  towards  the 
mesial  line,  and  meeting  at  a  very  acute  angle,  are  prolonged  back- 
wards in  a  pointed  arch  to  three-quarters — ^four-fifths  the  length  of  the 
shell,  the  width  of  the  arch  being  approximately  one-half  its  length. 
The  planes  of  the  lamellae  are  at  first  parallel,  but  their  dorsal  edges 
soon  become  moderately  inclined  outward.  The  lateral  bands  are  not 
only  bent  toward  the  mesial  line,  but  they  are  strongly  curved,  with 
the  convexity  towards  the  ventral  valve,  the  curve  being  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  valve.  This  loop  supports  on  the  dorsal  side 
a  thin  plate,  whose  plane  coincides  with  the  dorso- ventral  and  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  shell,  and  a  thin  plate  extends  from  the  apex  of 
the  arch  forward  (backward  atict)  for  about  two-thirds  its  length. 
This  plate  seems  to  be  of  uniform  thickness  throughout.  At  the  point 
of  the  arch  the  supporting  lamellae  are  exceedingly  slender.  Tracing 
them  anteriorly,  they  are  seen  running  along  the  ventral  border  of 
the  mesial  plate,  on  each  side,  like  a  raised  line.  Increasing  in  width, 
they  separate  themselves  more  and  more  along  the  dorsal  margin 
from  the  mesial  plate,  to  whose  ventral  border  they  are  attached  for 
its  whole  length.  The  plate  has  an  outline  similar  to  that  of  a 
transverse  section  of  a  biconvex  lens  whose  diameter  is  twice  its  thick- 
ness, but  in  both  the  loops  under  examination  there  is  on  the  dorsal 
edge  a  notch  which  appears  to  be  organic,  and  to  correspond  to  that 
of  the  loop  of  CentroneUa  JuUa,  Billings. 

The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  mesial  plate  with  the  lateral  bands 
is  very  well  shown  in  my  specimens.  Professor  Hall  has  called  atten* 
tion  to  the  strong  resemblance  between  the  loops  of  CentroneUa  and 
Eermelarioy  but  there  is  a  much  greater  resemblance  between  the 
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loops  of  my  Carboniferous  species  and  {hat  of  Bensselaria.  This 
species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Windsor  limestones  at  Windsor,  where 
it  is  usually  so  preserved  as  to  show  the  interior  with  loop.  The  shell 
appears  to  be  very  fragile,  and  specimens  showing  the  external  char- 
acters are  rare ;  at  least  I  do  not  possess  an  example.  There  is  a 
species  of  Centronella  occurring  in  the  Stewiacke  limestones  at 
Windsor  and  Stewiacke  which  may  be  identical  with  this,  but  I 
have  no  good  specimens  for  comparisoiu 

CerUroneUa,  as  fiEur  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  found  only  in  Devonian 
rocks.  Its  occurrence  in  the  Carboniferous  limestones  of  Acadia,  with 
forms  so  Permian  in  character,  is  very  interesting. 

Spirifera  striata,  Martin,  coll.  Hartt,  from  Windsor. — A  ventral 
valve,  1^  inch  in  breadth,  has  been  found  by  Mr  Hartt  in  the  Wind- 
sor limestones.  It  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  specimens  of  the 
well-known  British  8,  striata  in  my  collection.  It  is  the  largest 
Spirifer  yet  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  helps  to  redeem  our  Lower 
Carboniferous  shells  from  the  charge  of  prevailing  smallness. 

Orarua. — A  valve  attached  to  a  specimen  of  Productus  cora  in  the 
collection  of  Mr  Hartt  from  Windsor.  It  is  too  obscure  to  be  deter- 
mmed  or  named. 

LameUibranchiata* 

Modiola  PooU,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  100),  coll.  J.  W.  D.  and  H.  Poole, 
Shubenacadie,  Windsor,  Irish  Cove,  C.  B. — Tumid,  elongate ;  nearly 
cylindrical,  but  more  tumid  in  front ;  surface  with  delicate  lines  of 
growth. 

Fig.  100.— JfodfoZa  FooU  {easCi.  Fig.  lOh^PteronUes  Oayenng. 


Modiola  Avonioy  n.  sp.,  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — ^A  regularly  ovate, 
smootb  (?)  species,  known  to  me  only  by  casts  which  abound  in  bed  (cQ. 

Pteronites  Oa^ensis,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  101),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Gay's  River, 
Chester,  similar  in  general  form  to  P.  latus,  WCoj.  Beaks  prominent, 
pointed ;  hinge-line  straight,  reflected,  anterior  extremity  veiy  short, 
posterior  part  flattening  and  widening  with  a  regular  curve  to  the 
broad  rounded  posterior  extremity.  Surface  with  rounded  concentric 
wrinkles. 

BakeveUia  aniiquOj  Munst,  colL  J.  W.  D.,  Gay's  River. — ^A  very 
characteristic  and  abundant  shell,  with  the  last  species^  and  also  in  the 
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Aviculopecten  limestone  at  Windsor.    The  elongated  form  GercUo- 
phaga  is  also  present. 

Macrodon  Hardingij  n.  sp.  (Fig.  102),  colL  J.  W»  D.  and  Hartt, 
from  Windsor,  especially  in  bed  (e),  where  it  is  very  abundant  Hinge- 
line  nearly  straight,  with  the  short  cardinal  teeth  and  long  narrow 
posterior  teeth  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Length  about  twice  the 
depth,  but  variable ;  beak  one  fourth  of  the  length  from  the  front, 
which  is  pointed,  and  descends  with  a  regular  curve  to  the  straightish 

Fig.  102. — Macrodon  Hardingu 

e 


(a)Q8st  (&)  Cater  surfaoe.  (c)  Sculpture  magnified. 

or  slightly  incurved  ventral  margin.  Posterior  extremity  truncated, 
almost  vertically,  angular  above,  slightly  rounded  below.  In  old 
specimens  very  tumid  at  the  beaks,  so  that  the  thickness  sometimes 
exceeds  the  breadth.  The  shell,  which  seems  to  have  been  thick,  is 
usually  represented  by  casts  of  the  interior,  which  are  smooth,  some- 
times with  deep  marks  of  the  muscular  impressions  and  a  trace  of  a 
rib  proceeding  from  the  front  of  the  beak ;  but  when  the  outer  surface 
is  preserved,  it  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  regular  squamous  concentric 
folds,  fringed  at  the  edges  with  delicate  radiating  lines.  This  beautiful 
shell,  most  characteristic  of  the  upper  stages  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestones,  is  allied  to  Byaaoarea  reticulata,  M^Coy,  of  the 
Lish  Carboniferous,  and  to  Area  M^Coyana  and  anatina,  De  Eoninck, 
of  Belgium,  also  to  Byssoarea  tumida  of  the  Permian, — ^but  it  is 
decidedly  a  new  species.  The  specimens  figured  are  of  medium  size. 
The  largest  are  one  and  a  quarter  inch  long  and  seven  lines  thick  at 
the  beaks. 

Macrodon  curtus,  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor,  etc.,  with  the  pre- 
ceding.— ^This  shell  differs  from  the  last  in  the  following  particulars : — 
It  is  much  shorter,  broad  opposite  the  beaks,  and  narrowing  posteriorly, 
and  covered  with  irregular  lines  of  growth.  As  I  have  not  seen  the 
teeth,  it  may  belong  to  a  different  genus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  a  depauperated  variety  of  the  preceding,  but  I  have  no  connecting 
forms. 

Macrodon  {f)  Skubenacadiensis,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  103),  coll.  J.  W.  D., 
Shubenacadie. — Short  and  ovate,  hinge-line  straight,  umbo  one-third 
of  the  distance  from  front     Posterior  extremity  broadly  and  regularly 
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rounded.  Anterior  end  gibbons  and  narrow.  Ver^  common  at 
Shubenacadia  and  Windsor,  also  in  Cape  Bteton.  Its  genus  is 
uncertain. 

Macrodon. — A  fonrth  species  is  known  to  me  only  by  a  few  casta 
of  the  interior.  It  is  more  elongated  tban  M.  Hardingt,  and  is 
rounded  at  the  posterior  extremity.     Its  external  surface  is  unknown. 

Fig.  103.— ifaeroiiin  SkvhenaoulientU  [catC}.  Fig.  lOL—EdMondia  BartUi, 


Edmondia  HarttH,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  104),  colL  Hartt,  Windsor.— Trans- 
versely oblong,  flattened,  regularly  rounded  posteriorly,  marked  with 
very  coar^  concentric  lines  of  growth.  Resembles  E.  sulcata,  Phil., 
of  the  English  Carboniferous  limestone,  but  is  more  elongated  and 
rounded  posteriorly.  Length  one  inch  six-tenths,  breadth  eight- 
tenths. 

Fig.  105.— Edmondia  oninnaja.  Fig.  lOS.— Cijpnnmfui  tatecta. 


(d)  Outline  of  hinge-plate. 

Edmondia  anomala,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  105),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — 
Transversely  elongate;  anteriorly  elongate  and  pointed;  posteriorly 
descending  abruptly  from  a  line  passing  backward  from  the  tumid 
beaks  to  the  lower  side  of  the  posterior  margin.  Surface  marked  in 
the  central  part  with  regular  concentric  folds.  Fulcral  plate  extending 
more  than  half-way  from  the  beak  to  the  posterior  end,  widening  and 
abruptly  rounded  posteriorly.  Resembles  a  Stdgwidda  in  form,  but 
differs  in  the  hinge. 

Cffprkardia  iruecta,  a.  sp.  {Fig.  106),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor,  bed  (o). 
— Transversely  oblong.  Thrice  as  wide  as  long,  anterior  end  very  short, 
posterior  somewhat  keeled.  Einge-line  rather  more  than  half  as  long 
as  the  shell,  posterior  margin  rounded.  Surface  covered  with  strong 
concuttrio  folds.     Length,  one  inch  nine-tenths. 
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Pleurophorus  quadricostcUus  n.  sp.  (Fig.  107),  colL  Hartt,  Stewiacke. 
— Shell  elongate,  beaks  near  anterior  end.  Hinge-line  nearly  straight| 
central  margin  ynth.  a  fold  and  sinus  under  the  beak,  and  curving 
thence  to  the  rounded  posterior  end ;  four  obscure  radiating  ridges 
diverging  from  the  beak  to  the  posterior  margin,  crossed  by  low  con* 
centric  undulations.     Length,  five  lines.     Bed  (e). 

Fig.  107.— Pleurophorus  guadricoetatua.  Fig.  lOS.—  Cardima  sub-angvlata. 


Isocardia. — Like  /.  transversa,  De  Koninck,  but  narrower.  A  cast 
from  East  River,  Pictou.     Collected  by  Mr  D.  Fraser. 

Cardima  nana,  De  Koninck,  colL  J.  W.  D.,  Onslow,  in  an  impure, 
black,  flaggy  limestone. — ^The  specimens  are  larger  than  the  Belgian, 
but  otherwise  similar. 

Cardima  suh-angulaia,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  108),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Pugwash. — 
Form  oval,  with  an  obscure  ridge  from  the  beak  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  posterior  end.  Surface  covered  with  irregular  lamellar  lines  of 
growth. 

Cardinia  Antigonesensisj  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Antigonisb. — 
Regularly  oval,  but  somewhat  narrower  posteriorly ;  beak  a  little  in 
front  of  the  middle.  Breadth  rather  less  than  half  the  length.  Sur- 
face marked  with  delicate  growth  lines,  but  smooth. 

Area  punctifer,  n.  sp.,  coU.  Hartt,  Windsor. — Shell  broad  oval  in 
form,  tinincate  posteriorly,  the  tumid  beaks  and  middle  portion  de- 
scending abruptly  behind  to  the  straight  hinge-line.  Surface  with 
regular  flattened  concentric  ridges,  crossed,  especially  near  the  posterior 
margin,  by  oblique  radiating  lines,  each  composed  of  a  thin  ridge 
bearing  a  row  of  minute  papillse.  Bed  (a).  The  specimen  is  only 
a  fragment,  but  must  have  been  nearly  an  inch  broad  and  two  inches 
long  when  entire. 

Cardiomorpka  Vindohonensis,  Hartt  (Fig.  109). — This  species  is 
known  only  by  casts,  one  of  which  is  faithfully  represented  in  the 
figure. 

Cardiomorpka  Arckiacana,  De  Koninck,  occurs  with  the  above  in 
the  Windsor  limestones. 

Conocardium  Acadianum,  Hartt  (Fig.  1 10),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — 
Triangular,  with  a  very  prominent  central  ridge.  Prolonged  posteri- 
orly into  a  very  long  wing  or  siphonal  tube.    Anterior  slope  marked 
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with  radiating  ribB,  about  twelve  in  number,  and  becoming  wider  and 
flatter  toward  the  margin.    Length  about  three  lines. 

Fig.  VyS.—Car^amorfAa  Findotonaa 


Conocardium. — A  fragment  of  a  cast  of  a  much  larger  species,  with 
very  distinctly  marked  scaly  ribs,  occurs  in  Mr  Hartt'fl  collection 
from  Stewiacke. 

Aviculopecim  LgeUi,  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.  and  C.  F.  Hartt  {Fig. 
Ill),  Windsor,  Shubenacadle,  etc — Shell  orbicular,  as  wide  as  long, 


Kg.  111. 


(a)BDd  ^)  TarietleiofMuIptate;  (e)  bioge-line. 
narrowed  behind,  hinge-line  equal  to  three-fourths  the  longitudinal  dia- 
meter. Left  valve  slightly  convex,  greatest  convexity  bemg  just  behind 
the  middle,  sloping  thence  gradually  to  the  border,  where  it  is  almost 
plane ;  umbo  well  marked,  and  quite  strongly  incurved.  Ears  flattened, 
the  posterior  not  separated  from  the  umbo,  but  slopmg  gently  there- 
from. Anterior  separated  from  the  umbo  by  a  narrow,  steep,  smooth 
slope.  Anterior  ear  ronnded,  and  with  a  wide  shallow  notch  under 
it;  posterior  pointed,  and  with  its  lateral  margin  concave.  Surface 
of  valves  ornamented  by  about  sixty  rounded,  well  marked,  radiating 
pltuts,  separated  by  deep  furrows  as  wide  as  the  plaits.  The  pl^ts 
increase  both  in  height  and  breadth  in  going  from  the  umbo  to  the 
margin.  They  increase  near  the  front  and  sides  by  implantation. 
Those  on  the  side  of  the  valve  are  slightly  curved ;  on  the  nmbo  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  The  plaits  are  ornamented  by  numerous 
sharp  squamous  processes,  which  appear  to  be  arranged  in  concentric 
rows.    These  rows  are  separated  by  a  space  equal  to  that  between 
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the  plaits.  The  phuts  in  the  internal  cast  appear  nodose.  The  ribs 
are  visible  in  the  cast  of  the  interior,  but  less  distinctly.  In  some 
specimens  which  have  the  surface  well  preserved,  the  tubercles  in  the 
ribs  become  elegant  scaly  processes,  and  in  others  the  spaces 
between  the  ribs  have  regular  microscopic  concentric  lines  between 
the  ribs.  In  others  there  are  occasional  coarse  concentric  ridges. 
Though  at  first  disposed  to  regard  some  of  these  varieties  as  distinct, 
the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  specimens  induces  me  to  regard 
them  as  varieties  of  the  same  species.  It  is  allied  to  A,  faUaXj 
M^Coy,  and  A,  occiderUaUsj  ShumanL 

Avicidopecten  reticulatus^  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.  (Fig.  112),  Gay's 
River. — In  form  and  size  similar  to  the  last,  but  the  left  valve  much 
flattened,  and  the  surface  marked  with  numerous  sub-equal  ribs,  crossed 
by  strong  concentric  striie,  giving  a  reticulated  appearance. 

Fig.  112. — AvicuUfpeeten  reticvlalhi*  ;  Fig.  113. — Aviculopeeten  tim^pUx, 

8cvlptuT€  magnified,  t 


(a)  Sinistral,  and  (&)  dextral  valre. 

Aviculopecten  simplex^  n.  sp.  (Fig.  1 13),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Shubenacadie 
Windsor,  etc. — Shell  semi-orbicular,  equivalve,  very  convex,  the  thick- 
ness being  equal  to  half  the  transverse  diameter,  greatest  just  behind 
the  middle,  sloping  thence  with  a  gradual  curve  to  the  front,  hinge- 
line  less  than  longitudinal  diameter.  Ears  well  marked,  anterior  ones 
abruptly  flattened,  that  of  the  right  valve  being  flatter  than  the 
other,  and  separated  from  the  umbo  by  an  oblique  groove.  Anterior 
ear  of  left  valve  with  -a  shallow  rounded  notch ;  that  of  the  right 
valve  much  deeper.  The  groove  separating  the  ear  from  the  umbo 
is  concave,  narrow  and  shallow  at  first,  but  becomes  wider  and  deeper 
until  it  runs  into  the  notch.  The  right  valve  has  a  narrow,  concave, 
triangular  area.  Umbones  approximate,  much  inflated.  That  of  left 
valve  touches  and  passes  slightly  beyond  the  hinge-line.  That  of 
the  right  is  elevated  above  the  hinge-line  by  the  hinge-area.  Surface 
of  valves  generally  smooth,  ornamented  by  a  few  more  or  less  pro- 
minent concentric  lines  of  growth. 

This  species  approaches  to  A,  pustUus  of  the  Permian,  but  difiers 
in  being  more  tumid,  more  nearly  circular,  and  having  longer  ears.  A 
single  valve  found  in  the  Upper  Coal  formation  limestone  approaches 
still  more  nearly  to  A,  ptmUtts,    It  may  represent  another  spedes, 
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or  a  variety  of  the  preceding.     Its  nearest  relative  in  the  Carboniferous 
of  Europe  is,  I  think,  P.  gibbosus  of  M'Coy. 

Avkulopecten  Acadicus,  Hartt  (Fig.  114). — Left  valve  minute, 
5-32ds  of  an  inch  in  width,  circular,  arched,  umbones  not  distinctly 
seen,  posterior  flattened  moderately,  not  distinctly  separated  from  the 
umbo.  Surface  of  valve,  exclusive  of  the  ears,  which  are  not  exposed, 
ornamented  by  ten  primary,  narrow,  prominent,  rsdsed  radiating  lines, 
separated  by  a  space  equal  to  twice  the  width  of  one  of  the  lines. 
In  these  spaces  secondary  lines  arise,  not  attaining  the  dimensions  of 
the  primaries,  so  that  the  surface  is  covered  with  alternately  large  and 
small  lines ;  there  are  also  a  series  of  delicate  concentric  lines,  which 
gives  to  the  surface  a  reticulated  appearance. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  pretty  little  shell  occurs  in  Mr  Hartt's 
collection  from  bed  (a)  at  Windsor.  It  seems  quite  distinct  from  the 
others. 

Aviadopecten  coroj  n.  sp.  (Fig.  115),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Shubenacadie. 
— Similar  in  general  form  to  A.  LyeUi^  but  more  regularly  tumid, 
longer,  with  smaller  ears,  and  the  surface  regularly  marked  with  very 
fine  radiating  strise,  resembling  those  of  Productua  cora. 

Fig.  114 — AvkulopectenAoacUcus;  Fig.  115. — Avieulopecten  eora;  Fig.  116. — Aviculo' 
9euljpture  nMgnified.  tetUpturemagni/ieiL  peden  Debertianu$. 


1/  / 

nil 


Avieulopecten, — Fragments  of  large  specimens  from  the  Shubena- 
cadie ;  have  broad  nodose  ribs,  resembling  Pecten  plicatus. 

Avieulopecten  Debertianus  (Fig.  116),  n.  sp.,  collected  by  J.  W.  D., 
Lower  Limestone,  De  Bert  River. — Shell  rather  flat,  broader  than 
long,  small ;  breadth  less  than  half  an  inch.  Anterior  ear  narrow, 
convex,  separated  by  a  deep  notch  from  the  margin.  Posterior  ear 
very  small.  Surface  in  perfect  specimens  marked  with  concentric 
furrows  and  obscure  radiating  lines.  This  species  resembles  P.  pusiUus 
more  nearly  in  general  form  than  any  of  the  preceding,  but  in  the 
ears  is  nearer  to  P.  depilis^  M^Coy. 

Pteropoda, . 

Camdatia  plamcostatOj  n.  sp.  (Fig.  117),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Irish  Cove, 
Cape  Breton,  Windsor,  and  Shubenacadie. — Form  very  elongate, 
pyramidaL  Cross  section  square,  but  by  pressure  becoming  rhombic ; 
surface  marked  by  thin  raised  ribs,  in  perfect  specimens  with  very 
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delicate  obliqae  stria  on  their  edges.    The  ribs  vary  much  in  their 
distance  in  different  parts  of  the  same  specimen,  and  in  different 

Fig.  117. — CcnaUaria  pUadeostaicu 


specimens  (from  five  in  a  line  to  ten  in  a  line).  They  form  an  angle 
of  abont  120**  in  the  middle  line  of  each  face — breadth  of  fnU-grown 
specimens  about  half  an  inch ;  length,  two  inches  or  more.  There  is 
no  indication  whatever  that  this  shell  had  anj  internal  partitions, 
though  it  occurs  both  flattened,  as  at  Big  Plaister  Rock,  and  retain- 
ing its  original  form,  as  at  Irish  Cove  and  Windsor.  Mr  Hartt 
has  proposed  the  name  "  Nova  Scotica "  for  a  more  elongated  form, 
with  finer  and  more  numerous  ribs ;  but  on  comparing  numerous 
specimens,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  variety.  The  shell  of 
Conularia  is  usually  regarded  as  that  of  a  Pteropod,  which  seems  the 
most  probable  view.  If  the  shell  of  a  Cephalopod,  it  must  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  a  strught  Argonauta.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the 
flattened  specimens  that  the  shell  always  gives  way  at  the  edges,  with- 
out breaking,  as  if  there  was  a  suture  or  weak  line  there.  The  shell 
was  exceedingly  thin,  especially  at  the  smaller  extremity,  where  it 
seems  to  terminate  in  an  obtuse  rounded  form.  The  aperture  in  the 
best  specimens  rises  at  the  sides  in  angles  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  plications. 

Gasteropoda. 

Euomphalusj  a  small  species  with  narrow  whorls,  resembling  E. 
quadrcttusy  M^Coy,  but  slightly  rounded  above  and  marked  with  lines 
of  growth,  appears  in  fragments  in  Mr  Hartt's  collections  from  Windsor, 
and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  still  more  imperfect  specimens  in  my 
own  collection  from  the  galena-bearing  limestone  of  Gay's  River.  A 
small  species,  similar  to  E.  lasms^  also  occurs  in  Mr  Poole's  collections 
from  Windsor. 

Euomphdlus  exortivus  (Fig.  118),  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  East  River, 
Pictou. — About  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  about  five  narrow 
whorls  coarsely  marked  with  lines  of  growth,  and  with  a  strong  rib 
along  the  middle  of  the  whorls  above.    Collected  by  Mr  D.  Eraser. 

BeUerophon. — I  have  a  specimen  collected  by  Professor  How  at 
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Kennetcook,  which  indicates  a  fine  shell  of  this  genus ;  bat  it  is  only 
a  cast  of  the  interior,  and  gives  no  good  specific  characters. 

Fig.  llS.'^Euomphalus  exortivus. 


(a)  Shell  partly  preseryed.  (&)  CroflS  section. 

Turbo. — ^To  this  genus  I  refer,  in  the  meantime,  two  pretty  little 
species  contained  in  my  own  collections  from  Pugwash,  and  those  of 
Mr  Hartt  from  Windsor.  One  is  a  little  shell  with  four  whorls,  and 
about  twenty  folds  in  the  suture.  It  occurs  at  Pugwash  and  Windsor. 
The  other  is  similar  in  size  and  form,  with  seven  or  eight  revolving 
lines.     It  is  found  at  Windsor. 

DentaUum, — In  my  collection  from  Economy  and  Pugwash  are 
casts  which  may  represent  two  species  of  this  genus,— one  circular  in 
outline,  the  other  oval  and  slightly  curved ;  but  both  are  too  imperfect 
for  description. 

Naticopsis  Howi,  Hartt  (Fig.  119),  col.  J.  W.  D.  and  C.  F.  Hartt, 
Windsor,  Gay's  River,  De  Bert  River,  etc. — Allied  to  N.  plicistrta, 
Phillips,  but  different  in  markings,  having  merely  delicate  growth 
lines  on  the  whorls,  and  always  of  small  size. 

Fig.  119. — Natieopns        Fig.  120. — Naticapna  dispaasa  Fig.  121.— 

Hotn,  {cast).  Plcttysdusma  dubia. 


e 


Naticopsis  dispassa^  n.  sp.  (Fig.  120),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Pugwash, 
Windsor. — A  small  species  of  the  type  of  N.  ampUata^  Phil.,  and 
marked  in  the  same  way  with  delicate  transverse  lines  of  growth,  but 
flatter  in  general  form,  and  less  depressed  in  the  spine. 

Platyschisma  duhia^  n.  sp.  (Fig.  121),  coll.  H.  Poole,  Windsor. — I 
refer  to  this  genus  with  doubt  the  shell  represented  in  the  figure.  It 
seems  to  be  very  rare,  as  I  have  only  met  with  one  example. 

Loxonema  acutuUtf  n.  sp.  (Fig.  122),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — An 
extremely  slender  species,  scarcely  two  lines  long,  and  with  fifteen 
or  more  whorls,  marked  with  traces  of  four  or  five  revolving  lines. 
It  corresponds  to  L.  polygyra^  M^Coy,  and  L.  adcvla^  Phillips,  but 
is  more  slender  and  delicate  than  either. 
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Murchitoma  ffyptea,  n.  Bp,  {Fig.  123),  coU.  H.  Poole,  Windaor. — 
Like  M.  nana,  De  Koninck,  bnt  larger,  and  with  only  two  reToWing 
ridges  on  the  whorls. 
Fig.  132.— X«WMMa  oMibila,  magnffieil.  Fig  123— JTBrdbumiHi  npua  (out) 


Murchisonia  tridngvJala,  n,  ap.,  eoll.  J.  W,  D.,  Windsor,  Pngwash. — 
Resembles  M.  anffulata,  Phil.,  but  has  a  keel  above  as  well  as  below 
tht)  central  band  on  the  whorls. 

PUurotomaria  diaperta,  n.  sp.,  coll.  H.  Poole,  and  Hartt,  Windsor. 
—There  are  several  small  species  of  this  genus.  One,  which  is  very 
abundant  in  bed  (J),  Hartt,  at  Windsor,  is  that  above  named.  It 
has  four  flat  whorls,  giving  it  an  almost  regular  conical  form,  with 
delicate  strise  across  the  whorls. 

Pleurotomaria  ignMlis,  n.  8p.,  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor— Almost  exactly 
of  the  form  and  markings  of  P.  nohilia,  De  Eoninck,  with  three  re- 
volving carine ;  but  without  the  delicate  sculpture  between  the  carinss. 
Cephahpoda. 
Fig.  IH-SavlilM  AtiiMai*i$. 


(a)  Shell  of  null  aiie. 
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Nm^btt  Avonentis,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  124),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor, 
Minadie. — A  large  species,  the  outer  chamber  sometimea  two  inches 
or  more  in  diameter.  Whorls  much  flattened  dorso- vent  rally,  slightly 
angulated  at  inner  edge.  Siphuncle  dorsal,  septa  convex,  abont  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  Belongs  to  genus  Oryptocercu,  D'Orbigny. 
Abundant  at  Windsor,  and  named  after  the  Ayon  River,  on  the  banks 
of  which  it  Occurs. 

Gj/roeeras  HarttiijU.  sp.  (Fig,  135).  A  fragment  of  BBmall  angulated 
species,  resembling  N.  sukalus,  Sowerby,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor. — It 
has  the  whorls  somewhat  quadrate,  with  two  broad  flutings  at  the 
wdes,  and  two  narrower  flutings  at  the  edges  of  the  flat  dorsal  surfitce. 
The  ianer  surface  is  regularly  rounded,  and  the  siphuncle  is  dorsal. 

Fig.  115.—  Oyrottrat  Barttii. 


Orthocerag  laterale,  Phil.,  collected  by  Professor  How  at  Eennet- 
cook.— Resembles  this  species,  as  figured  by  De  Koninck,  too  closely 
to  permit  me  to  distinguish  it. 

Orlkoceras  dolatum,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  126),  coU.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor.— 
Like  0.  pggmaeum,  De  Koninck,  in  external  form.  Siphnncle  mar- 
ginal, slightly  beaded;  shell  flattened  at  one  side.  Septa  one-half 
the  larger  diameter  distant  from  each  other. 


Pig.l 


© 
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Orlhocenu  Vindolorume,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  127),  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor. 
— Section  nearly  round,     Siphuncle  abont  one-third  the  diameter 
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from  the  side.  Septa  distant  from  each  other  rather  less  than  one 
half  the  diameter.  Resemhles  0.  leUeralej  but  is  smaller,  more  cylin- 
drical, and  with  the  septa  more  distant  in  proportion. 

Orthoceras  laqueatum^  Hartt  (Fig.  128),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — 
Round,  with  submarginal  siphuncle,  and  about  twenty-six  regular 
smooth  flutings.  Resembles  A.  Cfesnerij  De  Koninck,  but  differs  in 
being  round,  destitute  of  sculpture  on  the  flutings,  and  with  septa 
more  distant  from  each  other — about  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
shell. 

Orthocercu  perstrictum,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  129),  colL  Hartt,  Windsor. — A 
fragment  of  a  small  species  with  very  regular  transverse  microscopic 
striae,  much  finer  than  those  of  O.  conquestuniy  Koninck,  the  siphuncle 
sub-marginal,  and  the  septa  deeply  concave,  and  distant  from  each  other 
nearly  the  diameter  of  the  shell. 

Fig.  129.--Orthoccra$  perstridum.  Fig.  IdO.—Sarpidites  BcirUmam». 
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Articulaffl, 
Sptrorhis  angulaius,  n.  sp.,  coll.  J.  W.  D.,  Windsor,  on  sheUs  of 
Brachiopods. — Differs  from  Sptrorhis  carhoruxrius  in  the  angular  form 
of  the  whorls,  which  rise  to  an  edge  above,  and  in  being  smooth,  with 
fewer  whorls  more  rapidly  increasing  in  size.  It  is  very  like  the 
modem  S.  Nautiloides  of  our  coasts. 

SerpuUtes  Hortonensis,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  130),  coll.  Professor  How,  Half- 
way River. — Smooth  or  obscurely  annulated,  half  a  line  in  diameter. 
Nearly  straight  toward  the  aperture,  coiled  in  a  discoid  manner  at  the 
smaller  end.  Some  specimens  have  a  grooved  appearance  longitu- 
dinally, but  I  believe  this  to  be  due  to  crushing.  This  shell  perhaps 
belongs  rather  to  the  Lower  Coal  formation  shales  than  to  the  pro- 
perly marine  beds. 

Serpulites  annulatusj  n.  sp.  (Fig.  131),  coll.  H.  Poole  and  C.  F.  Hartt, 
Windsor. — Cylindrical,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  coarsely  marked  with 
rings  of  growth  and  coiled  in  a  loose  irregular  spiral. 

SerpuUtes  ineleganSj  n.  sp.,  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor,  bed  (6). — Cylindric, 
tapering,  marked  with  faint  transverse  strise,  slightly  waving  in  fonn ; 
greatest  diameter,  l-6th  inch ;  length,  1^  inch. 

Beyrichia  Jonesiij  n.  sp.  (Fig.  132),  coll.  Hartt,  Windsor. — Length 
about  1-lOth  inch,  breadth  2-3ds  of  length.     Very  tumid;  sui&ce 
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divided  by  two  deep  furrows,  proceeding  toward  the  ventral  margin 
form  a  circular  pit  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  diverging  at  an  angle  of 
about  60^  Margin  very  narrow ;  outline  nearly  semi-circular.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  B.  Kloedeni  of  the  Devonian. 

PhUUpsia  Horn,  BiUings  (Fig.  133),  '^Canadian  Naturalist," 
vol.  viii.  p.  209. — ^This  species  was  described  by  Mr  Billings  from 
specimens  found  by  Prof.  How  of  Windsor,  at  Kennetcook,  Hants 
County.  It  is  closely  allied  to  P.  meramecenmSj  Shumard,  and  P. 
insignisj  WincheU,  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  the  United  States, 
but  differs  in  the  greater  number  of  rings  in  the  axis  of  the  pygidium 

Fig.  IZL—SerpiiUUB  Fig.  n^.-^-Beyru^ia  JonetH;  Fig.  nZ,—P1dUUpna 

attnti2a<iM.  wU.  size  and  magnified,  SowL 


or  tail-piece,  the  only  portion  known.  These  Phillipsias  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous are  very  interesting  as  the  last  representatives  of  the  great 
fieunily  of  Trilobites,  so  abundant  in  the  older  Paleozoic  rocks. 

PhiUipsia  Vindobonensisy  Hartt. — Pygidium  semi-elliptical,  very 
convex ;  one  or  two  segments  appear  to  be  wanting  from  the  anterior 
margin ;  but  the  width  of  the  pygidium  in  that  part  must  have  been 
greater  than  its  length.  Ten  or  eleven  articulations  are  visible  on  the 
side  lobes  and  twelve  on  the  axis,  which  is  very  prominent  and 
moderately  tapering.  The  axial  rings  are  depressed,  convex,  becoming 
smaller,  more  crowded,  and  more  indistinct  toward  the  apex.  Kibs  on 
side  lobes  depressed,  convex,  decreasing  in  length,  breadth,  and  distinct- 
ness from  before  backward,  while  at  the  same  time  they  become  more 
and  more  inclined  backward.  The  six  anterior  ribs  preserved  show  a 
distinctly  marked  groove,  originating  on  the  posterior  margin  at  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  rib  from  the  axis,  and  nmning  obliquely, 
increasing  in  depth  to  the  end  of  the  rib.  Smooth  border  none,  or 
extremely  narrow  at  anterior  angles,  but  becoming  3-5ths  the  width  of 
the  axis  near  the  posterior  part  of  pygidium,  which  is  not  visible  in  the 
only  specimen  I  have  examined. 

Crustacean. — ^In  Mr  Hartt's  collection  there  is  a  single  fragment 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Crustacean  different  from  the  Trilobites, 
and  probably  of  higher  type.  It  occurred  in  bed  (e),  and  must  await 
the  discovery  of  additional  remains.] 

X 
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Actinocerm. — The  epeciea  represented  at  the  end  of  this  chftptei 
(Fig.  133  a),  and  which  has  only  recently  come  under  my  notice,  was 
collected  by  Mr  D.  Fraser  on  the  East  Kiver  of  Pictou.  I  have 
named  it  A.  iuops. 

Anthraeosia. — The  only  speoies  of  thia  genua  known  to  me  in  Nova 
Scotia  was  omitted  inadvertently  Irom  its  proper  place  in  this  chapter. 
It  was  found  by  Mr  J.  Baroea  at  Baddeck,  Cape  Breton,  in  a  brown- 
iah  shale  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  is  figured  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  under  the  name  A.  Bradorica  (Fig.  133  h). 

It  is  a  curioua  fact  that,  except  a  few  teeth  of  fishes,  no  remains  of 
vertebrate  animals  have  yet  been  found  in  the  marine  limestones  which 
have  afforded  the  above  species  of  invertebrates.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  remains  of  fishes  are  so  abundant  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  shales,  and  also  in  the  Coal  formation. 

Though  I  have  noticed  in  the  above  list  about  87  species  of  ani- 
mals, I  think  it  probable  that  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered ; 
indeed  there  are  in  the  collections  now  in  my  bands  imperfect  specimens 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  several  others.  These  limestones  must 
continue  for  some  time  to  afford  a  rich  field  to  industrious  collectors; 
and  it  is  mnch  to  be  desired  that  those  who  may  engage  in  this  work 
would  place  their  collecttons  where  they  may  be  studied  and  described, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  fine  specimens  from  these  beds  are 
buried  in  the  cabinets  of  amateura,  and  have  been  practically  lost  to 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  CABBONIFEBOUS  PERIOD— C7on«tttiia^ 

CABBONIFEROU8  DISTRICTS  OP  PICTOU,  ANTIQONISH,  AND  OUTSBOROUOH  ; 
ISOLATED  PATCHES  AT  MAROARET'b  BAY  AND  CHESTER  BASIN. 

Carbonifercnu  District  ofPictou. 

In  noticing  this  and  the  following  districts,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
details  into  which  we  have  entered,  to  enable  me  to  condense  my 
descriptions,  and  to  dwell  only  on  those  features  that  may  be  peculiar, 
or  Tcry  dissimilar  from  those  already  described.  In  entering  the 
Pictou  coal  district  from  Colchester,  we  pass  over  disturbed  and  some- 
what altered  Lower  Carboniferous  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  with 
intrusive  and  metamorphic  rocks  on  either  side,  forming  outlying 
masses  of  the  Eastern  Cobequids.  The  first  characteristic  and  dis- 
tinctly marked  beds  that  we  find  are  the  limestones  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  West  River.  At  the  Salt  Springs  these  limestones,  with  Uieir 
accompanying  sandstones,  are  seen  in  a  vertical  position,  and  with  \ 
their  fissures  fiUed  with  micaceous  iron-ore,—- a  very  decided  proof  of  < 
igneous  action.  There  appears  to  be  in  this  part  of  the  Pictou  district 
a  considerable  area  of  altered  Carboniferous  rocks,  showing  that  in  this 
vicinity  active  volcanic  agencies  have  subsisted  after  the  deposition 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.  A  little  farther  down  the  West 
River,  at  M'Kay's  Lime  Rock,  we  find  the  limestone  unaltered,  and 
containing  Crinoids^  TerehratuUt^  Fenestdla,  CoralSj  and  other  fossils, 
similar  to  those  of  tiie  limestones  of  Hants  and  Colchester,  and  more 
especially  to  the  lower  limestones  already  mentioned.  Having  thus 
reached  a  known  member  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  we  may  take  a 
general  glance  over  the  district,  with  the  aid  of  the  map,  and  mark  the 
distribution  of  its  principal  rock  formations. 

From  the  West  River  we  can  trace  the  limestones  and  other  members 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  to  the  East  River,  along  the  valley 
of  which  they  enter,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  bay,  into  the  metamorphic 
district  to  the  southward.  Beyond  the  promontory  of  these  latter 
rocks  bounding  this  inlet  on  its  eastern  side,  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
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rocks  continue  to  skirt  the  older  hills  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  at  M'Cara's  Brook,  near  Arisaig,  where  they  rest 
unconformably  on  slates  belonging  to  an  older  formation.  The  lowest 
Carboniferous  rocks  seen  here  are  conglomerates  interstratified  with 
beds  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  which  have  flowed  over  their  surfaces  as 
lava  currents,  just  as  the  trap  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  has  flowed  over 
the  red  sandstone.  Several  of  these  ancient  lava  streams  alternate 
with  beds  of  conglomerate ;  and  while  their  lower  parts  have  by  their 
heat  slightly  altered  the  underlying  bed,  their  upper  parts,  cooled  and 
acted  on  by  the  waves,  have  contributed  fragments  to  the  overlying 
conglomerate.  Over  these  conglomerates  is  a  great  series  of  reddish 
and  gray  sandstones  and  shales,  similar  to  those  we  have  observed 
elsewhere.  They  contain  no  gypsum,  but  there  is  a  thick  limestone 
with  a  number  of  the  fossil  shells  already  noticed  in  similar  beds  of 
this  age.  Along  the  whole  southern  edge  of  the  Pictou  district, 
therefore,  we  observe  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  distinguished  by 
its  charaoteristic  fossils,  and  containing  beds  of  limestone  and  gypsum, 
though  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  associated  marly  beds,  is  less  import- 
ant than  in  Hants  County.  To  the  northward  of  these  older  members 
of  the  system,  we  And  in  some  localities,  and  especially  on  the  East 
River,  a  large  development  of  the  productive  or  Middle  Coal  measures ; 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  district,  stretching  along  the  coast  of 
Northumberland  Strait,  and  connected  with  the  eastern  part  of  Cum- 
berland, presents  precisely  the  same  characters  which  we  have  observed 
in  the  last-mentioned  district,  of  which  it  is  strictly  a  continuation. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Pictou  district  is  the  enormous 
thickness  of  Coal  measures  on  the  East  River,  forming  the  Albion 
Mines  Coal-field ;  and  these  deserve  a  detailed  notice,  not  only  from 
their  economical  importance,  but  their  geological  interest,  as  presenting 
a  vastly  greater  development  of  coal  seams  and  their  accompaniments 
than  we  have  observed  elsewhere.  I  shall  therefore  describe  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  rocks  on  the  East  River  with  the  aid  of 
the  sections  (Figs.  134  and  136). 

The  oldest  Carboniferous  bed  that  I  have  observed  on  the  East 
River  is  a  limestone  resting  directly  on  the  edges  of  a  hard  meta- 
morphic  slate,  which  must  have  formed  the  sea-bottom  on  which 
the  former  rock  was  deposited.  Angular  fragments  of  the  slate  are 
included  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limestone.  This  limestone,  which 
appears  at  Lime  Brook  on  the  east  branch  of  the  East  River,  contains  in 
its  upper  part  fossil  corals  of  the  genus  Lithostrotion,  already  described 
as  L.  Pictoense.  On  this  limestone  rest  marls  with  gypsum  veins,  and 
at  least  one  large  bed  of  gypsum  and  anhydrite,  the  outcrop  of  which 
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appears  distinctly  at  Forbes  Lake  and  Creelman's  Farm  on  the  East 
Branch,  and  less  conspicuously  at  Springville.  Above  these  gypseous 
rocks,  which,  being  soft,  have  been  eroded  into  a  valley,  is  another 
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.Coal  at  Loading  Oround. 
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limestone  rich  in  fossil  shells,  including  many  of  those  already  noticed 
and  some  others.  Succeeding  this  in  ascending  order  is  a  great  series 
of  hard  brownish  sandstones  and  shales,  like  those  of  Eagle's  Nest  on 
the  Shubenacadie,  and  probably  corresponding  to  the  lower  members 
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of  Sir  W.  Logan's  Joggins  section.  These  occopy  the  East  Branch  and 
Main  Rirer  for  some  distance.  They  contain  a  few  fossil  plants,  in 
one  instance  impregnated  with  carbonate  and  sulphnret  of  copper; 
and  at  least  two  beds  of  limestone,  not  rich  in  fossils,  but  affording  the 
characteristic  species  TerebratiUa  sacculus,  Streptorhyncus  cremstria, 
and  Froductus  semireticulatus.  One  of  these  limestones,  seen  near 
the  forks  of  the  river,  is  remarkable  for  showing,  when  slices  are 
examined  under  the  microscope,  that  it  is  made  up  of  small  fragments 
of  shells  with  entire  specimens  of  very  minute  species.*  The  rocks 
in  this  part  of  the  section  are  much  fractured ;  but  a  comparison  with 
the  continuation  of  the  same  beds  in  M'Lellan's  Brook,  shows  that  the 
order  is  ascending,  and  that  the  Coal  measures  rest  on  the  rocks  last 
described. 

The  Goal  measures  of  the  Albion  Mines  consist  of  the  same  materials, 
and  contain  many  of  the  same  fossil  remains  with  those  of  the  Joggins ; 
but  they  differ  in  the  arrangement  of  these  materials  and  fossils. 
Instead  of  a  great  number  of  thin  beds  of  coal  and  bituminous  shale, 
we  have  here  a  few  beds  of  enormous  thickness,  as  if  the  coal-formiag 
processes,  so  often  interrupted  at  the  Joggins,  had  here  been  allowed 
to  go  on  for  very  long  periods  without  interference.  It  is  almost  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  that  erect  plants  are  not  found  in  the 
Albion  measures,  and  that  well-preserved  vegetable  fossils  are  com- 
paratively rare,  while  vast  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  state  of  coal.  The  sections  at  the  Albion  Mines 
are  not  perfect.  They  show,  however,  five  or  six  seams  of  coal,  and 
an  immense  thickness,  perhaps  800  feet,  of  black  shales  with  Cypris 
and  remains  of  ferns  and  other  leaves.  There  are  also  underclays  and 
ironstones  abounding  in  Stigmaria. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  coal- 
field, I  shall  first  notice  the  order  and  succession  of  the  beds,  then 
their  distribution,  and  next  some  remarkable  and  exceptional  features 
which  they  present,  as  compared  with  the  districts  previously  noticed. 

The  section  of  the  beds,  in  descending  order,  as  made  up  from  a 

comparison  of  the  results  of  borings  and  excavations  by  the  different 

coal  companies,  is  as  follows : — 

Ft     in. 

Gray  freestone  or  sandstone 15      3 

Black  shale  and  clay,  with  layers  of  dark  argillaceous 

sandstone  and  ironstone  f 419      9 

Forward,    435      0 

*  See  Table  in  kst  clmpter. 

t  These  beds  are  ghren  from  the  obeerratioiis  of  Mr  Hudson  in  the  Forstar  Pit, 
Albion  Mines. 
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Ft  in. 

Brought  forward,    435  0 

i/am  Cba/ <6am  (greatest  thickness)  .        •  .    39  11 

Sandstone,  shale,  and  ironstone  ....  157  7 

Deep  Coal  seam 24  9 

Shales,  sandstone,  and  ironstone,  with  several  thin  coals, 
viz.  the  Third  seam,  '^Purves  seam,  and  Fleming 

seam,"  in  all  about  twelve  feet  thick       .         .  280  0 

McGregor  Coal  aeam 11  0 

Shale,  with  many  beds  of  sandstone  and  layers  of  iron- 
stone and  underclays 240  0 

Coal  and  earthy  bitumen,  ''Frazer  coal  and  Stellar 

coal" 4  0 


1192      3 


The  above  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  approximation,  and  the 
measurements  are  taken  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  the 
beds  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  20^.  In  this  section  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  total  thickness  of  beds  is  less  than  in  the  Middle 
Coal  measures  of  the  Joggins  section,  but  that  the  quantity  of  coal  is 
vastly  greater.  In  other  words,  the  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  has 
been  greater  and  more  continuous,  and  that  of  earthy  matter  less. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the  extension  of 
the  Pictou  Goal  seams  was  known  only  in  the  Albion  mining  area  near 
the  East  River,  where  the  dip  is  to  the  north-east  and  the  strike 
north-west.  Subsequent  explorations  by  Mr  Poole,  recorded  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  ^*  Canadian  Naturalist,"  showed  that  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  westward  of  the  river  the  beds  are  bent  and  faulted,  and 
turn  suddenly  to  the  southward.  It  wsls  afterwards  ascertained  by  Mr 
J.  Campbell,  and  by  the  agents  of  the  "Acadia"  and  '^Nova  Scotia" 
Companies,  that  the  line  of  outcrop  takes  an  extensive  curve  of  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  southward,  forming  the  area  of  the  "  Intercolonial" 
Company,  and  then,  sweeping  again  to  the  northward,  resumes  a  north- 
westerly course,  passing  toward  the  Middle  River.  Here  it  would 
seem  to  turn  round  the  end  of  a  synclinal,  or  to  be  cut  off  by  a  fault 
in  its  extension  with  northerly  dip,  and  it  is  next  seen  to  return  on  a 
curved  line,  skirting  a  ridge  of  older  rock,  probably  of  Devonian  age, 
and  a  conglomerate  connected  with  this,  toward  New  Glasgow ;  near 
which,  on  tlie  Haliburton  or  **  Montreal  and  Pictou"  area,  the  beds 
appear  with  high  dips  to  the  southward.  The  East  River  Coal  area 
between  that  river  and  the  Middle  River  would  thus  appear  to  con- 
stitute an  irregular  trough  with  a  deep  bay  to  the  southward,  and 
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possibly  a  gap  on  the  north,  as  represented  on  the  sketch-map  (Fig. 
135),  which  I  must,  however,  remark  is  merely  an  attempt  to  reduce 
to  order  complexities  not  as  yet  fully  intelligible.  The  relations  of 
this  trough  to  the  rocks  to  the  northward  we  shall  leave  until  we  have 
attempted  to  trac«  the  synclinal  in  its  extension  to  the  East. 

Fig.  135.— -8J!i*A-moit  of  FicMi  Cad  DittrieL 
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Atjthe  date  of  the  puhlication  of  the  first  edition  of  "Acadian  Geology," 
little  was  known  of  the  extension  of  the  Albion  Coal  measures  to  the 
eastward  of  the  East  River.  I  could  at  that  time  only  indicate  the 
occurrence  of  Coal  measures  with  a  dip  showing  a  considerable  fold 
or  bend  of  the  measures  in  M'Lellan's  Brook,  and  the  probable  exten- 
sion of  the  productive  Coal  measures  in  the  direction  of  MerigomisL 
Subsequent  observations  by  Mr  Poole  threw  additional  light  on  the 
bend  of  the  measures,  and  more  recently  several  discoveries  of  coal 
have  been  made,  and  I  have  seen,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Uoore 
of  Montreal,  plans  prepared  by  Mr  Barnes  of  Halifax  which  appear  to 
me  approximately  to  establish  the  true  distribution  of  the  beds. 
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It  would  appear  that  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  East  River,  a 
83mcliiial  fold,  apparently  with  some  disturbance  in  its  axis,  occurs. 
Tills  throws  the  beds  round  into  the  north-westerly  dips  seen  in 
M^Lellan's  Brook.  Beyond  this  there  is  an  anticlinal,  succeeded  by  a 
second  synclinal,  on  the  east  side  of  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Suther- 
land's River,  the  coal  beds  reappear  with  north-westerly  and  northerly 
dips.  The  most  eastern  exposure  on  this  tortuous  line  of  outcrop  is 
a  bed  stated  to  be  ten  feet  in  thickness,  seen  near  Sutherland's  River, 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth. 

No  doubt  the  coal  beds  extend  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  along 
or  under  Merigomish  Harbour,  and  they  will  also  be  found  in  all  the 
belt  of  country  between  Sutherland's  River  and  the  East  River. 

The  line  above  indicated  refers  to  the  northerly  dipping  outcrop 
continuous  with  that  of  the  Albion  Mines ;  but  fronting  this  there  is,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  East  River,  as  indicated  in  the  general  section  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  reproduced  without  alteration  in  Fig. 
134,  a  narrow  line  of  outcrop,  in  which  some  at  least  of  the  beds  re- 
appear with  southerly  dips  along  the  line  of  the  fracture  which  skirts 
the  outcrop  of  the  great  New  Glasgow  conglomerate.  This  exposure 
is  continuous  with  that  already  noticed  immediately  opposite  New 
Glasgow,  and  includes  the  beds  long  known  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
place  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  with  others  recently  traced  farther 
to  the  south  and  east. 

Eastward  of  New  Glasgow,  according  to  observations  made  by  Mr 
Kirby  on  his  coal  areas,  the  line  of  strike  curves  somewhat  to  the 
northward,  forming  a  broad  indentation  parallel  to  the  projection  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trough,  and  then,  returning  toward  the  south,  passes 
toward  the  shores  of  Merigomish  Harbour,  where  its  extension  has  not 
yet  been  observed.  The  beds  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  which 
are  seen  at  Little  Harbour,  appear  in  Merigomish  Island  apparently 
vrithout  any  synclinal  arrangement  between  them  and  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous rocks  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  There  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable space  concealed  by  Merigomish  Harbour,  and  by  the  beach 
between  Merigomish  Island  and  the  mainland,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Upper  Coal  formation  beds  on  the  island  dip  to  the  north, 
while  those  on  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland  dip  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
seem  to  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  formation.  This  indicates 
either  intervening  curves  or  dislocations,  or  that  the  upper  series  is 
unconformable  to  the  lower. 

In  the  above  general  notice  mention  has  been  made  of  a  great  bed 
of  conglomerate  occurring  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the  East 
River  Coal  trough,  and  which,  as  it  appears  very  conspicuously  at 
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Kew  Glasgow  Bridge,  we  may  designate  as  the  '^  New  Glasgow  Con- 
glomerate."    At  New  Glasgow  this  conglomerate  dips  at  a  high  angle 
to  the  north,  but  at  the  Middle  River  and  several  other  places  it  is 
found  dipping  to  the  south,  and  the  relations  of  the  Coal  measures  to 
it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Albion  Mines  trough,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Glasgow,  would  seem  to  render  it  certain  that  the  conglomerate 
underlies  the  productive  Coal  measures,  and  crops  out  from  beneath 
them  on  an  anticlinal  line.    This  would  give  it  the  geological  position  <^ 
the  Millstone-grit  series,  but  no  such  massive  conglomerate  is  known 
in  that  series  elsewhere,  though  there  are  conglomerate  beds  of  minor 
dimensions.    Again,  the  beds  on  the  north  side  of  the  conglomerate,  and 
evidently  overlying  it,  are  not  those  of  the  productive  Coal  measures 
as  developed  at  the  Albion  Mines,  but  Coal  measures  of  minor  im- 
portance, believed  to  represent  the  Upper  Coal  formation ;  and  these 
supposed  Upper  Coal  formation  beds  exhibit  very  regular  northerly 
dips,  as  if  they  had  not  participated  in  the  foldings  and  fractures  of  the 
beds  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation.     Lastly,  toward  the  Middle  River 
there  appears,  rising  from  beneath  the  conglomerate,  a  series  of  hard 
and  altered  grits  and  coarse  shales,  with  obscure  remains  of  fossil 
plants,  which  were  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1866  by  Mr 
John  Campbell,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  an  island  of  older  rock 
which  must  have  penetrated  the  Carboniferous  beds,  and  protruded 
above  them  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  representing  on  a  veiy 
small  scale  the  attitude  of  the  Cobequid  Hills  with  reference  to  the  Coal 
formation  of  Colchester  and  Cumberland. 

These  statements  being  premised,  as  well  as  the  further  £euH;  that 
the  opinions  of  geologists  in  regard  to  this  conglomerate  have  oscillated 
between  the  extreme  views  that  it  is  a  bed  overlying  the  Middle  Coal 
measures,  and  forming  the  base  of  the  Newer  Coal  formation,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate 
thrown  up  along  the  line  of  an  anticlinal, — I  proceed  to  quote  from 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  and  the  supplement  thereto,  published  in 
1860,  the  reasons  which  I  then  assigned  for  believing  that  it  is  a 
contemporary  beach  of  shingle,  limiting  the  area  of  deposition  of  the 
thick  coal  seams  of  the  Albion  Mines  area,  and  giving  rise  to  their 
exceptional  character.  This  view  was  first  advocated  in  my  paper 
on  the  structure  of  the  Albion  Coal  Measures  in  the  Journal  of  the 
London  Geological  Society,  1853;  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  thus 
given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work : — 

"  1.  The  outcrop  of  the  conglomerate  extends  firom  a  point  opposite 
the  promontory  of  metamorphic  rock  east  of  the  East  River  to  the 
high  lands  of  Mount  Dalhousie,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cobe- 
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quid  range  of  hills,  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  indentation  in  the  meta- 
morphic  district,  which  in  the  older  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
must  have  been  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  exposed  to  an  open  expanse 
of  water  lying  to  the  northward.  2.  The  conglomerate  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  margin  of  the  metamorphic  country,  except  at  its  ex- 
tremities ;  so  that  in  all  probability  it  ncTer  extended  over  the  low 
Carboniferous  district  included  within  its  line  of  outcrop.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  conglomerate  has  evidently  resisted 
denudation  better  than  any  of  the  associated  beds.  3.  The  conglomerate 
is  full  of  &lse  stratification  and  wedge-shaped  beds  of  reddish  sand- 
stone in  the  manner  of  ordinary  gravel-ridges,  and  it  even  presents 
the  appearance  of  passing  into  sandstone  toward  the  dip,  as  if  the  coarse 
conglomerate  were  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the  outcrop.  4.  In  the 
sandstone  overlying  the  Albion  measures,  as  well  as  in  portions  of  the 
Coal  formation  manifestly  overlying  the  great  conglomerate,  there  are 
small  seams  of  coal  corresponding  in  their  characters  with  those  of  the 
Joggins  and  Sydney,  where  no  similar  conglomerate  occurs.  5.  The 
supposition  that  the  Albion  coal  was  formed  in  a  depressed  space, 
separated  by  a  shingle-bar  from  the  more  exposed  flats  without, 
accounts  for  the  great  thickness  of  the  deposits  of  coal  and  carbonaceous 
shale,  the  comparative  absence  of  sandstones,  and  the  peculiar  texture 
and  qualities  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  the  association  with  it  of  remains 
of  fish  and  Cypria  ;  since  modem  analogies  show  that  such  an  enclosed 
space  might  be  alternately  a  swamp  and  lagoon  without  any  marked 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  deposits.  6.  Movements  of 
depression  causing  the  rupture  of  the  barrier,  or  enabling  the  sea  to 
overflow  it,  and  perhaps  also  admitting  currents  of  oceanic  water 
through  the  valleys  of  the  metamorphic  district  to  the  southward, 
would  sufficiently  account  for  the  overlying  sandstones,  as  well  as  for 
the  denudation  of  the  Coal  measures  supposed  to  have  preceded  the 
accumulation  of  these  sandstones.*  7.  The  dislocation  extending 
along  the  outcrop  of  the  conglomerate  is  easily  explained  by  the  sup- 
pontion  that,  in  later  elevatory  movements,  this  hard  and  strong  bed 
determined  the  direction  of  fracture  of  the  deposits* 

"  To  these  reasons  I  may  add,  that  if  in  the  Carboniferous  as  in  the 
modem  period,  westerly  winds  prevailed  in  this  latitude,  it  would  be 
very  natural  that  a  beach  should  be  thrown  out  from  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Cobequid  range  across  the  bay  to  the  eastward,  in  which  the 
Albion  Coal  measures  are  situated.''  , 

In  the  supplementary  chapter  (1860),  after  referring  to  some 

*  These  MndBtones  oyerlie  the  Coal  mesAares  near  the  Albion  liiues,  bat  with  dip 
to  the  N. 
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additional  observations  made  by  Henry  Poole,  Esq.,  I  condaded  as 
follows : — 

*'The  facts  above  stated  in  no  respect  shake  the  conclusion  that 
the  New  Glasgow  conglomerate  is  contemporary  with  the  Albion  Coal 
measures,  and  the  remains  of  a  great  accumulation  of  shingle  sepa- 
rating these  from  the  more  open  space  without.  On  the  contrary, 
they  tend  to  confirm  it ;  and  none  of  the  fossils  obtained  by  Mr  Poole 
indicate  any  recurrence  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rockB  in  the  anticlinal 
which  throws  up  the  conglomerate  in  association  with  beds  of  the 
Middle  Coal  measures.  A  very  remarkable  fact  stated  by  Mr  Poole 
is  perhaps  a  proof  of  the  contemporaneous  disturbances  and  changes 
of  level  connected  with  the  original  formation  of  this  conglomerate. 
He  says, — '  There  are  numerous  small  faults  running  across  the  mea- 
sures in  the  Fraser  Mine,  which  are  uniformly  downthrows  to  the 
west ;  and  I  may  here  mention  that  I  observed,  some  years  ago,  in 
the  Deep  seam,  several  faults  from  four  to  ten  feet  each,  which  could 
not  be  found  in  the  main  coal  workings  above  (the  distance  between 
the  two  seams  is  157^  feet),  which  shows  that  the  disturbances  must 
have  taken  place  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Main  Coal  Seam.' " 

I  now  hold  that  the  additional  fact  above  stated,  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  ridge  of  older  rock  penetrating  the  conglomerate  between  the 
£ast  and  Middle  Rivers,  gives  further  confirmation  of  this  theory 
of  the  relation  of  the  conglomerate.  This  ridge  of  older  rocks  must 
have  been  surrounded  with  a  deposit  of  gravel  in  the  Millstone-grit 
period,  and  so  often  thereafter  as  the  area  was  submerged,  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other ;  and  with  its  associated  gravel-ridge  must  have 
formed  just  such  a  dam  or  barrier  as  is  required  to  account  for  the 
very  exceptional  character  of  the  enormous  coal  beds  of  the  area 
included  within  it  It  results  that  the  New  Olasgow  conglomerate  is 
not  that  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous^  which  underlies  the  marine  Ume- 
stones  J  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  anomalous  and  peculiar  modification 
of  the  MiUstone-gritj  succeeded  in  ascending  order  on  the  south  side 
by  the  great  Coal  measures  of  tiie  Albion  Mines,  and  on  the  north  by 
a  depauperated  representative  of  these  beds,  graduating  upward  into 
the  Upper  or  Newer  Coal  measures. 

I  may  further  remark  that  the  relation  of  these  latter  beds  to  the 
conglomerate  and  the  hard  rocks  below  it,  is  similar  to  that  which  I 
believe  obttuns  on  a  larger  scale  along  some  parts  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  slope  of  the^Cobequids.  If  the  view  above  given  is  correct, 
it  would  follow  that  the  Coal  measures  on  their  return  dip  to  the  south 
near  New  Glasgow  should  present  some  marked  points  of  difference, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  Albion  Mines,  and  that  there  may  be 
places  where  their  outcrop  has  been  so  far  spared  by  denudation  as  to 
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approximate  to.  the  original  margin  of  the  thick  beds  in  this  direction. 
Such  a  place  I-  should  expect  to  find  in  the  bend  of  the  outcrop  to 
the  westward  of  Mr  Haliburton's  mine  opposite  New  Glasgow. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  above  theoretical 
views  in  the  following  ideal  sections : — 
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If  these  views  are  correct,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  tract 
of  Coal  formation  country  to  the  northward  of  the  great  conglomerate, 
and  extending  from  it  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cumberland 
district,  should  present  characters  similar  to  those  of  that  district. 
Accordingly  the  section  on  the  tideway  of  the  East  River,  and  the 
corresponding  sections  on  the  Middle  River,  and  on  the  coast  toward 
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Merigomiah,  show  a  series  of  Coal  formation  rocks  not  very  dissunilar 
from  some  parts  of  the  Joggihs  section.  Their  dips  are  to  the  nortii- 
wardf  and  in  their  lower  part  there  is  a  bed  of  concretionaiy  and 
laminated  limestone,  the  onlj  fossil  in  which  appears  to  be  the  little 
Spirorbis  already  so  frequently  mentioned.  Almost  immediately  above 
this  limestone  is  a  small  bed  of  impure  coal,  probably  two  feet  thicL 
These  beds  are  accompanied  by  some  black  shales,  and  succeeding 
them,  in  ascending  order,  is  a  series  of  sandstones  aad  shales  abounding 
in  leaves  of  ferns,  calamites,  etc.  The  highest  beds  seen  on  the  south 
side  of  Pictou  Harbour  and  at  Merigomish  are  thick  bedded  gray 
sandstones,  which  afford  grindstone  and  building  stone,  and  abound 
in  petrified  coniferous  wood;  and  with  these  are  associated  some 
shales  and  underclays,  with  thin  seams  of  coal^  one  of  which  in  Meri- 
gomish Island  is  eleven  inches  thick.  In  the  continuation  of  the 
same  series,  coal  has  been  found  at  the  loading  ground  at  South 
Pictou,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Middle  River. 

Northward  and  westward  of  Pictou  Harbour,  which  occupies  a  syn- 
clinal depression,  is  a  series  of  rocks,  nearly  resembling  those  just 
described,  and  generally  dipping  to  the  south-east^  at  angles  of  15"*  to 
25**.  In  Roger's  Hill,  six  miles  westward  of  Pictou,  are  thick  beds  of 
coarse  conglomerate,  considerably  disturbed,  associated  with  green- 
stone and  hard  claystone,  and  showing  in  one  part  a  vein  of  crystalline 
sulphate  of  barytes.  This  conglomerate  I  believe  to  be  geologically 
identical  with  that  of  New  Glasgow.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  great  series 
of  deposits,  chiefly  consisting  of  reddish  sandstones  and  shales ;  but 
including  several  thick  beds  of  gray  sandstone,  affording  quarries  of 
valuable  grindstone  and  freestone,  and  accompanied  by  gray  shales, 
conglomerates,  thin  beds  of  coarse  limestone,  and  thin  beds  of  coal. 
As  there  are  no  very  good  natural  sections  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  thickness  of  these 
deposits ;  it  must,  however,  be  great,  since  they  occupy,  with  general 
south-east  dips,  the  whole  country  from  the  hills  last  named  to  the 
entrance  of  Pictou  Harbour.  The  principal  fossils  found  near  Pictou 
are  Calamites,  Lepidodendron,  EndogeniteSj  coniferous  wood,  ferns, 
Stemberffia*  and  carbonized  fragments  of  wood  impregnated  with 
iron  pyrites  and  with  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper.  In  tiiis 
series  also,  and  near  the  town  of  Pictou,  is  a  bed  of  sandstone  con- 
taining erect  calamites,  evidentiy  rooted  in  situ,  and  described  in  a 
paper  by  the  writer  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  for 
1849.  The  appearances  at  this  place  are  so  similar  to  those  observed 
at  the  Joggias,  and  they  need  not  be  noticed  here ;  but  these  and  the 
occurrence  of  St^maria  in  situ  in  some  of  the  shales  and  sandstones 
*  Tnngwently  wrinkled  stuoB,  believed  to  be  caste  of  the  pith  of  pknti. 
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of  the  same  neigbbourhood,  serve  to  indicate  the  analogy  that  obtains 
between  the  coal-rocks  of  Cumberland  and  this  part  of  Pictou.  Some 
of  the  shales  near  the  town  of  Pictou  are  loaded  with  ferns  and  Cor- 
daites;  and  shells  oi  a  Naicuiites  (N,  arenaeea)  also  occur,  though  rarely. 
Small  seams  of  coal  are  believed  to  occur  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
their  outcrops  cannot  at  present  be  seen. 

The  coast  section,  westward  of  the  entrance  of  Pictou  Harbour,  is 
for  some  distance  very  imperfect.  Much  red  sandstone,  however, 
appears ;  and  a  bed  of  limestone  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  and  a 
small  bed  of  coal,  have  been  discovered.  Some  gray  sandstones  also 
appear ;  in  one  of  which  there  are  numerous  fragments  of  carbonized 
wood,  containing  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper.  This  deposit, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature  found  in  this  series  at  various  places, 
have  given  rise  to  hopes  that  valuable  deposits  of  copper  may  be  found 
in  this  part  of  the  Coal  formation.  These  ores  of  copper  are  always 
associated  with  remains  of  fossil  plants,  and  they  have  no  doubt  been 
produced  by  the  deoxidizing  effects  of  this  vegetable  matter  on  water 
impregnated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  probably  rising  in  the  form 
of  springs  from  some  of  the  older  subjacent  rocks. 

The  rocks  in  the  coast  section  west  of  Pictou  Harbour  dip  to  the 
south-eastward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Carribou  River,  beyond  which 
the  same  beds  are  repeated,  but  better  exposed,  and  dipping  to  the 
north.  One  of  the  cupriferous  beds  above  referred  to,  a  coarse  gray 
sandstone,  appears  in  Carribou  River,  and  was  at  one  time  worked  for 
the  copper  it  contains,  but  is  now  abandoned.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  are  gray  sandstones,  red  sandstones,  and  red  and  gray  shales, 
and  associated  with  these  is  a  bed  of  coal  five  inches  in  thickness, 
with  the  usual  underclay  with  Stigmaria  rootlets.  Beyond  this  place, 
as  far  as  the  second  brook  beyond  Toney  River,  there  is  a  great  series 
of  beds  having  precisely  the  aspect  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation  of 
Cumberland,  and  containing  one  thin  bed  of  non-fossiliferous  limestone, 
and  a  great  thickness  of  reddish  shales,  some  of  them  finely  ripple- 
marked  and  worm-tracked,  and  with  leaves  of  ferns.  The  beds  then 
become  horizontal,  and  are  repeated  with  southerly  dips  (S.S.E.),  at 
first  at  a  small  angle,  but  toward  the  extremity  of  Cape  John  the  dip 
increases,  and  the  rocks  at  length  become  vertical.  The  lowest  beds 
seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape  are  gray  coarse  sandstones,  with 
Cdlamites  and  carbonized  trunks  of  trees.  Associated  with  these  are 
reddish  sandstones  and  shales,  and  in  front  of  the  cape,  but  under 
water,  is  the  outcrop  of  a  small  bed  of  gypsum.  The  northerly  dip- 
ping beds  in  the  above  section  extend  to  the  westward  across  River 
John,  and  are  continuous  with  those  described  {vide  Cumberland 
District)  as  occurring  on  the  French  river  of  Tatamagouche.    The 
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former,  and  being  the  next  in  the  series  in  descending  order.  They 
dip  to  the  north-east  at  an  angle  of  20'',  or  about  1  in  2^,  The  thick- 
ness of  the  main  seam  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ^ve 
a  section  of  it.  Its  average  thickness  may  be  stated  to  be  38  feet 
Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the  seam,  the  workings  in  connexion 
with  which  have  received  a  peculiar  classification,  which,  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  circumstances  : — A  large  tract  of  workings  to 
the  rise  of  the  shafts,  which  are  distant  from  the  crop  250  yards, 
extending  800  yards  to  the  west  and  200  yards  to  the  east  of  them, 
and  covering  an  area  of  about  40  acres,  forms  the  earliest  worked 
portion  of  the  seam.  In  nearly  the  whole  of  this  district  about  12  feet 
only  of  the  upper  part  of  the  seam  has  been  worked,  the  lower  portion 
being  considered  inferior  in  quality.  These  workings  are  locally 
known  as  the  ^^  burnt  mines,''  and  are  so  designated  in  consequence  of 
a  fire  that  occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  stables,  and  was  only  extin- 
guished by  closing  the  shafts  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  air  into 
the  mines.  Further  to  the  dip  other  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  they, 
with  some  situated  960  yards  to  the  west,  and  known  as  the  Dalhousie 
pits,  are  the  present  working  shafts.  From  the  former  of  these  the 
workings  were  considerably  extended  both  east  and  west ;  they  are 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  seam  only,  and  their  extent  is  about  90  acres. 
In  some  workings  to  the  dip  of  these  an  accident  occurred  in  May 
1861,  which  was  attended  with  still  more  disastrous  results  than  the 
preceding  one,  it  being  found  necessaiy  to  fill  the  mine  with  water  in 
order  to  extinguish  the  fire.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  into  these 
workings  in  1862,  but  their  condition  was  such  that  they  were  aban- 
doned, and  this  district,  from  this  circumstance,  has  received  the  name 
of  ^  Crushed  Mines,' — a  designation  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  state 
of  the  workings  on  re-opening  the  mine. 

*^  The  main  seam  is  at  present  worked  on  the  east  side  of  the  'Crushed 
Mines,'  and  in  the  Dalhousie  pits  on  the  west  side.  In  the  latter, 
the  seam  has  been  worked  the  entire  thickness,  the  lower  portion  being 
much  improved  in  quality.  The  extent  of  workings  in  this  district 
is  now  upwards  of  100  acres. 

*'  The  difficulty  of  working  a  seam  of  such  a  thickness  and  with  such 
a  declination  has  unfortunately  been  exemplified  during  the  last  two 
years  in  this  district  of  the  mine.  Whilst  the  modus  operandi  re- 
mained the  same,  a  change  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  scale  of 
pillarage  to  meet  the  requirements  of  so  largely  an  increased  height  of 
seam,  which,  however,  proved  inadequate,  and  a  large  extent  of  workings 
has  been  and  still  is  under  the  efi*ect  of  a  crush  in  consequence. 

'*  The  system  of  working  pursued  from  the  commencement  of  the 
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collieiy  has  been  continued  ever  since,  with  some  modifications  in  the 
size  of  the  pillars.  The  bords  are  driven  18  feet  wide,  and  the  pillars 
are  made  from  8  to  18  yards  thick,  with  holdings  at  irregular  intervals. 
No  regular  pillar  working  has  been  attempted  in  this  seam. 

"  The  'deep  seam'  is  worked  at  the  Dalhousie  pits  only.  Its  average 
thickness  is  15^  Q^\  It  is  worked  the  entire  height  of  the  seam,  and 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  main  seam ;  the  bords  and  pillars  being 
of  a  similar  size.  The  workings  are  altogether  on  the  west  side  of 
the  pits;  and  the  main  level  in  that  direction  has  been  driven  1600 
yards.  It  is  about  250  yards  from  the  crop.  The  workings  extend 
over  an  area  of  60  acres,  the  whole  of  which  is  standing  in  pillars, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  near  the  face,  a  partial  working  of  which 
has  recently  been  begun. 

"  An  extension  of  the  works  at  these  mines  is  in  progress.  During 
the  year  a  new  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  main  seam  near  the  face  of 
the  west  workings.  This  shaft  is  450  feet  deep  to  the  top  of  the  seam, 
and  is  intended  to  be  used  for  drawing  coal.  A  steam-engine  for 
hoisting  has  been  erected,  and  a  railway  between  the  pit  and  the  main 
line  in  part  constructed.  Another  shaft  has  also  been  begun  to  the 
dip  of  the  '  Crushed  Mines '  pits,  and  is  now  upwards  of  300  feet 
deep.  An  additional  shaft  for  ventilation  has  been  put  down  near 
the  crop  of  the  deep  seam,  and  a  slope  is  being  driven  in  the  main 
seam,  to  be  connected  with  the  pit  above  referred  to.  The  working 
powers  of  this  already  extensive  colliery  will,  on  the  completion  of 
these  works,  be  much  increased." 

The  following  detailed  section,  taken  from  a  continuous  specimen 
of  the  main  seam,  extracted  for  the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition 
by  Mr  Poole,  late  manager  of  the  mine,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  available  amount  of  good  coal  which  the  main  seam 
contains,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  bed.  As  this  section  has,  since 
the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  been  copied  without  acknowledgment, 
and  in  terms  leading  to  the  inference  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  New 
York,  I  may  state  that  it  was  prepared  by  myself  from  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  specimen,  to  which  I  was  kindly  invited  by  Mr  Poole, 
while  it  lay  on  the  ground  after  having  been  extracted  from  the  mine. 

1.  Roof  shale  :  vegetable  fragments  and  attached  /^ir-    Ft    in. 

orbis  (in  specimen) 0     3 

3.  Coalj  with  shaly  bands 0     6^ 

3.  Cocdj  laminated ;  layers  of  mineral  charcoal  and  bright 

coal ;  band  of  ironstone  balls  in  bottom     .         .20 

Carry  forward,    2     9J^^ 


I 

a 
s 

o 

o 


s 


^ 
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Ft.  io. 

Brought  forward,     2     9^ 

4.  Coal,  fine,  cubical,  and  laminated;  much  mineral 
charcoal 3     2 

5.  Carbonaceous  shale  and  ironstone,  with  layer  of  coarse 
coal  (^'holing  stone") ;  remains  of  large  fishes  and 
coproUtes.     This  bed  varies  much  in  thickness     0     4^ 

6.  Coalj  laminated  and  cubical,  coarser  towards  bottom     9     3 

7.  Ironstone  and  carbonaceous  shale,  with  coaly  layers 
and  trunks  of  Lepidodendron,  Ulodendrofiy  Sigil- 
laria,  Stigmarta,  etc.,  all  prostrate     .         .         .08 

8.  Coalj  laminated  as  in  No.  6,  a  line  of  ironstone  balls 
in  bottom 12 

9.  Coalj  laminated  and  cubical,  a  few  small  ironstone 
balls ;  many  vascular  bundles  of  ferns  in  this  and 
underlying  coal 6    7 

10.  Ironstone  and  pyrites 0  3 

11.  Coalj  laminated  and  cubical,  as  above    .         .         .  10  3 

12.  Coal,  coarse,  layers  of  bituminous  shale  and  pyrites     1  0 

13.  Coal,  laminated,  with  a  fossil  trunk  in  pyrites         .     2  1 

14.  Coal,  laminated  and  cubical,  with  layers  of  shale, 
passing  downward  into  black  slicken-sided  under- 
clay  with  coaly  bands 2  3 

15.  Underclay  (to  bottom  of  specimen)                  .         .     0  10 


1 


Thickness  perpendicular  to  horizon 


40     8 


Vertical  thickness 38     6 


From  this  seam  at  least  24  feet  in  vertical  thickness  of  good  coal 
can  be  extracted.  A  cubic  foot  of  Pictou  coal  weighs  about  82  lbs., 
rather  less  than  28  feet  being  equal  to  a  ton  of  coal ;  hence  a  square 
mile  of  this  seam  would  yield  in  round  numbers  23,000,000  tons  of 
coal — ^an  enormous  quantity  as  compared  with  the  present  annual  pro- 
duce, but  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  annual  consumption  of  Great 
Britain.  The  other  seams  in  the  Albion  measures  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  half  the  value  of  the  main  seam. 

The  Albion  coal  has  a  laminated  texture,  and  much  mineral  charcoal 
on  its  surfaces,  and  is  a  highly  bituminous  caking  coal.  Its  spedfic 
gravity,  according  to  the  trials  of  Professor  W.  R.  Johnston,*  is  1*318 
to  1*325.  The  result  of  twelve  trials  made  by  the  writer  of  samples 
from  different  parts  of  the  mine  w%s,  that  the  specific  gravity  varies 

*  Report  to  the  United  States  Government  on  Americtn  Coals. 
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from  1*288,  which  is  that  of  the  best  coal  extracted,  to  1*447,  which 
is  that  of  the  coarsest  coal  that  has  been  worked.  The  mean  specific 
gravity  of  six  samples,  taken  from  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  of  the 
seam,  in  the  central  part  of  the  mine,  was  1*325,  or  exactly  the  same 
with  one  of  Professor  Johnston's  results.  According  to  Professor 
Johnston's  trials,  1  pound  of  this  coal  is  capable  of  converting  7*45 
to  7 '48  pounds  of  water  into  steam,  or  from  the  temperature  of  212°, 
8*41  to  8*48  pounds.  This  gives  it  a  high  place  among  bituminous 
coals  as  a  steam-producer.  The  worst  defect  of  Pictou  coal  is,  that  it 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  light  bulky  ashes ;  and  this  causes 
it  to  be  much  less  esteemed  for  domestic  use  than  on  other  grounds  it 
deserves.  It  is  very  free  from  sulphur,  burns  long,  with  a  great  pro- 
duction of  heat,  and  remains  alight  when  the  fire  becomes  low  much 
longer  than  most  other  coals. 

The  following  assays  show  the  composition  of  the  coal  from  the 
upper  floor  in  different  parts  of  the  mine,  and  illustrate  its  gradual 
deterioration  at  either  extremity  of  the  workings. 

8.E.  ■ide :  Old  working*  j,  ^    .^  .  w  ride  • 

(about  I  mUe  E.  of         nS*I;«VlS.V-       rJl^«S^m*m 
DalhoosiePitB).  Old  workings.      Dalhourie  PIt«. 

.  [Moisture     .         .         .       1*750  1*550  ^^ 

I  J  Volatile  combustible    .     25*875  27*988  g  ^ 

'^  Fixed  carbon      .         .     61*950  60*837  •§  § 


b4 


Ashes         .  .     10*425  9*625 


100000  100*000 

ji  f  Moisture    .         .         .       1*500  1*500  2*2 


I  J  Volatile  combustible    .     24*800  28*613  22*7 

*  ^  Fixed  carbon      .         .     51*428  61*087  62*0 

Ashes         .         .         .     22*272  8*800  13*1 


100*000  100*000  100*0 


(Moisture     .        .  .  2*250  1*800  2*5 

VolatUe  combustible  .  22*375  27*075  22*7 

Fixed  carbon      .  .  52-475  59*950  58*8 

Ashes         .         .  .  22*900  11175  16  0 


100*000  100*000  100*0 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  parts  of  the  mine  the  lower  coal  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  seam,  and  still  more  so  to  that  of 
the  upper  part  above  the  '^  holing  stone,"  or  the  ''  fall  coal,"  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  miners.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  all  the  coals  in 
the  first  column  are  inferior  to  those  in  the  second,  and  that  those  in 
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the  third  are  also  inferior,  while  in  this  part  of  the  mine  the  upper 
three  feet  of  fall  coal  have  disappeared,  or  been  reduced  to  an  insig- 
nificant thickness,  by  thinning  out  or  being  replaced  by  shaly  matter. 
The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  all  the  Tarieties  of 
coal  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  seam,  as  ascertained  by  an  elaborate 
series  of  assays  made  by  the  writer  in  1854 : — 

Assays  of  Samples  of  Albion  Coaly  taken  at  distances  of  one  foot  in 

thickness^  in  the  main  seam. 


No. 

by  rapid  ookisg. 

by  Blow  coking. 

Cftiton  fixed. 

AahM, 

1.  Coal 

260 

19-9 

63-8 

16*3 

2.  Do. 

27-8 

24-1 

63-8 

121 

3.  Do. 

27-4 

25-7 

60-0 

14-3 

4.  Do. 

27-2 

250 

65-5 

9-5 

5.  Do. 

25-8 

251 

64-8 

10-1 

6.  Do. 

25-2 

24*9 

62-5 

12-6 

7.  Do. 

27-4 

22-0 

68-5 

9-5 

8.  Do. 

26*8 

22-9 

66-7 

10-4 

9.  Do. 

27-« 

23-9 

61-3 

14-8 

10.  Carbonaceous 

shale    16-4 

15-9 

26-3 

58-8 

11.  Coal 

28-8 

25-8 

69-7 

14-6 

12.  Do. 

27-2 

25-4 

62-5 

121 

13.  Do. 

27-6 

24-7 

65-5 

9-8 

14.  Do. 

26-6 

23.9 

61-0 

151 

15.  Do. 

26-8 

231 

651 

11-8 

16.  Do. 

28-8 

24-9 

62-3 

12-8 

17.  Do. 

30-4 

260 

650 

9-0 

18.  Do. 

26-0 

261 

630 

10-9 

19.  Do. 

26-0 

25-0 

66-3 

8-7 

20.  Do. 

26-8 

22-7 

63-6 

13-7 

21.  Coarse  coal 

25-8 

23-3 

58-3 

18-4 

22.  Do. 

27-2 

22-5 

60.3 

17-2 

23.  Coal 

29-4 

23-6 

64-3 

121 

24.  Coarse  coal 

25-8 

22-4 

57-6 

200 

25.  Do. 

25-8 

231 

60-2 

16-7 

26.  Do. 

27-8 

21-9 

54*8 

23-3 

27.  Coal 

27  0 

24-3 

65*5 

10-2 

28.  Do. 

25-6 

22-4 

650 

126 

29.  Do. 

25-8 

22-7 

62-7 

14-6 

30.  Do. 

27-2 

231 

67-4 

95 

31.  Do. 

32-6 

22-4 

66*5 

IM 

32.  Coarse  coal 

22-2 

21-5 

50-4 

28-1 
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These  coals  being  taken  from  the  western  part  of  the  workings,  do 
not  show  the  fall  coal  of  the  old  pits,  this  part  of  the  seam  having 
there,  as  already  explained,  thinned  out.  All  these  coals  afford  a  fine 
vesicular  coke,  and  their  ashes  are  light  gray  and  powdery,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  coals  marked  ''  coarse,''  which  are  heavy 
and  shaly. 

The  Deep  Seam^  situated  at  the  vertical  depth  of  150  feet  below 
the  main  seam,  and  consequently  cropping  out  to  the  surface  about 
150  yards  to  the  south-west  of  the  outcrop  of  the  latter,  contains  about 
twelve  feet  of  good  coal,  divided  by  intervening  layers  of  shaly  and 
impure  coal  into  three  bands.  The  best  coal  of  this  seam  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  main  seam,  but  owing  to  the  division  above  mentioned, 
it  cannot  be  worked  so  economically  as  the  main  seam,  and  is  there- 
fore likely  to  be  left  until  the  latter  is  exhausted,  at  least  in  its  more 
accessible  portions.  The  comparative  purity  of  some  portions  of  this 
seam,  however,  would  entitle  them  to  demand  a  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  Pictou  mines.  Its  best  por- 
tions contain  only  from  5*3  to  11  per  cent,  of  ashes,  and  afford  much 
illuminating  gas,  and  a  fine  vesicular  coke,  similar  to  that  of  the  main 
seam  coal.  The  ashes  of  some  of  the  deep  seam  layers  are  of  a  reddish 
colour,  whereas  those  of  the  coal  from  the  main  seam  are  invariably 
white  or  light-gi*ay.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nothing  but  its 
association  with  a  bed  of  so  much  greater  magnitude  prevents  this 
seam  from  being  more  extensively  worked. 

The  following  sectional  view  of  the  Deep  Seam  as  it  occurs  at  the 
Dalhousie  pits,  is  taken  from  a  series  of  samples  furnished  to  me  by 
Mr  Poole  in  1854  :— 

1.  Gray  ar^Uaceous  shale — roof. 

2.  Tender  laminated  coal,  much  mineral  charcoal. 

3.  Laminated  compact  coal,  less  mineral  charcoal. 

5.  Carbonaceous  ironstone,  crusts  of  Cyprids. 

6.  Laminated  compact  coal,  much  mineral  charcoal. 

7.  Laminated  coarse  coal. 

8.  Laminated  compact  coal. 

9.  Laminated  coarse  coal. 

10.  Laminated  compact  tender  coal. 

11.  Laminated  compact  coal. 

12.  Laminated  compact  coarse  coal. 

13.  Laminated  compact  hard  coal. 

14.  „  „  thick  layer  of  mineral  charcoaL 
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15.  Laminated  compact  coal. 


16. 

17. 


5» 


much  mineral  charcoal. 


j> 


18.  Shaly  coal,  impressions  of  plants. 

The  results  of  assays  of  these  several  samples  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


No. 

2 
3 
4 
5. 


■} 


Cartioii  fixed.      Aihet. 


Assays  of  Samples  of  Coal  taken  at  distances  of  one  foot  in  the 

Deep  Seam, 

»Utne  matter    VoUtUe  matter 
rapid  coking,    by  slow  coking. 

(24-8  21-0 

■^25-2 
(28-4 
Ironstone  and  coal     26*8 

23-2 


Good  coal 


J  y  Coarse  coal 

8.  Good  coal 

9.  Coarse  coal 


10.") 

11.  r 


Good  coal 


-«'  -Coarse  coal 

14/ 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18.     Shale  and  coal 


Good  coal 


23-6 

26-2 

25-2 

(24-8 

124-8 

f23-4 

23-0 

r27-4 

290 

26-8 

24-6 

17-6 


25-2 
23-9 
275 
20-5 
20-4 
22-4 
221 
20-4 
22-3 
20-5 
20-1 
23-9 
22-9 
21-9 
19-9 
211 


67-6 
67-3 
70-8 
18-5 
591 
48-0 
70-3 
49-3 
68-9 
64-3 
51-2 
55-3 
68-1 
71-5 
69-6 
63-8 
230 


11-4 

7-5 

5-3 

540 

20-4 

31-6 

7-3 

28-6 

10-7 

13-4 

28-3 

24-6 

8-0 

5-6 

8-5 

16-3 

55-9 


The  following  summary  of  these  two  beds  and  the  intervening 
measures,  from  the  observations  of  Mr  Poole  in  sinking  the  first 
engine  pit  at  the  Dalhousie  Mine,  gives  at  the  same  time  an  idea  of 
the  gigantic  development  of  workable  coal  at  this  place. 

Ft.     in. 

Surface  clay 8       2 

Shale  and  bands  of  ironstone  alternate         .         64     10 
Main  Seam —  Ft, 

Coarse  coal         ...  0 


Good  coal 
Ironstone 
Good  coal 
Ironstone 
Coarse  coal 
Ironstone 


5 
0 
14 
0 
7 
0 


in. 
2 
0 
6 
4 
4 
7 
4 


Carry  forward,     28       3      73       0 
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Coarse  coal 
Ironstone 
Coarse  coal 
Ironstone 
Coarse  coal 


Brought  forward, 


Ft.     in. 
28       3 


3 
0 


1 
4 


2  II 
0  5 
4     11 


Ft.      in. 
73       0 


39 
Shale  and  bands  of  ironstone  alternate 
Deep  Seam — 

Bad  coal    ....  0 

Good  coal  ...  3 

Ironstone  ...  1 

Coal  ....  3 

Slat7  coal  ...  0 

Good  coal  ...  4 

Coarse  coal        ...  1 

Good  coal,  "  worked  by  Carr  "      3 
Inferior  coal       ...  6 


11      39 
.       157 

2 

10 

H 

2 

Oi 
8 
3 
—      24 


11 

7 


Total       295    3 

As  Pictou  coal  is  now  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  illumi- 
nating gas,  the  following  comparative  trials  of  the  volume  of  gas 
which  it  affords,  made  by  the  writer  in  the  spring  of  1854,  may  be 
interesting.  They  were  made  on  a  small  scale,  by  means  of  an  iron 
retort  and  graduated  glass  vessels ;  but  their  accuracy  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  trials  of  some  of  the  coals  on  the  large  scale  in  the  Pictou 
Gas-work. 

Cubic  feet 
per  Ton. 

Coal  from  upper  nine  feet  of  the  main  seam,  from  the  Dal- 
housie  pits, 3902 

Coal  from  middle  of  main  seam,  the  portion  now  mined  in 
the  lower  floor 5080 

Coal  from  upper  three  feet  of  best  coal  of  deep  seam,  .  6668 

Coal  from  lower  three  feet  of  best  coal  of  deep  seam,    .         .  8504 


The  average  yield  of  the  first  of  these  samples  in  the  Pictou  Gas- 
work  is  about  4000  cubic  feet  As  some  of  the  other  coals  now 
worked  are  even  more  productive  of  gas,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
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the  reputation  of  Pictou  coal  in  the  gas-works  wiU  increase.  I  may 
mention  here  that  the  yalue  of  Picton  coal  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  family  and  steam  uses,  depends  in  part  on  the  good  quality  of  its 
coke,  and  in  part  on  its  comparative  freedom  from  sulphur.  These 
excellent  qualities,  in  connexion  with  its  great  heating  power,  more 
than  compensate  for  its  large  percentage  of  ash  as  compared  with 
some  other  coals. 

(2.)  Acadia  Coal  Company  (Fig.  135 — ^2,  4). 

The  principal  area  worked  by  this  Company  lies  immediately  to  the 
north  of  that  of  the  General  Mining  Association,  or  toward  the  rise  of 
the  beds.  Its  chief  value  therefore  depends  on  the  lower  seams  of 
coal,  and  more  especially  those  known  as  the  McGregor  and  oil  coals.* 
The  McGregor  seam  is  that  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  of 
this  Company  is  extracted.  It  is  worked  by  ^'  slopes "  or  galleries 
extending  downward  from  the  outcrop,  and  up  which  the  coal  is  drawn 
on  rails. 

The  McGregor  seam  is  stated  by  Mr  Hoyt^-i-  the  general  agent  of  the 
Company,  to  be  12  feet  in  thickness,  as  follows : — 

Ft.      In. 

CoaZ  (first  bench) 2      6 

Shalyband 0      6 

Coal  (second  bench) 3      0 

Coal  (coarse) 4      0 

Shale 0      7 

Coal  (good) 15 


12      0 

At  present  only  the  two  upper  benches,  or  six  feet  in  all,  are  worked, 
and  the  coal  obtained  from  these  is  of  very  good  quality,  containing 
on  the  average,  according  to  an  analysis  obtained  from  Mr  J.  D.  B. 
Eraser  of  Pictou,  the  former  proprietor  of  the  mine,  only  about  8  per 
cent,  of  ashes.  The  thickness  6f  the  coal  is  stated  to  increase  in 
working  to  the  westward,  and  to  diminish  to  the  eastward ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  its  quality  improves  with  its  thickness. 
According  to  the  report  above  cited,  the  quality  and  reputation  of 
this  coal  will  depend  much  on  the  care  taken  to  separate  the  material 
of  the  ^'shaly  band''  from  the  good  coal,  as  the  presence  of  this 
material  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  ash,  and  deteriorates  the 
coke,  though  it  does  not  seem  materially  to  affect  the  yield  of  gas, 
which  amounts  to  the  large  return  of  9500  feet  from  a  ton  of  2240  lbs. 

*  For  position  of  thoM  ooaIs,  see  section  ante.       f  Report,  1866. 
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About  five  feet  above  the  McGregor  Seam  there  is  a  smaller  seam, 
three  feet  three  inches  thick,  and  of  good  quality,  which  may  perhaps 
in  future  be  worked  in  connexion  with  the  other.  The  other  seams 
between  the  McGregor  and  Deep  Seams,  known  as  the  "  Puryes  Seam  " 
and  '*  Third  Seam,"  are  said  to  be  each  four  feet  in  thickness,  but  are 
not  worked. 

Under  the  McGregor  bed,  as  shown  on  the  general  section  above, 
lies  a  very  curious  bed,  known  as  the  "  steUar ''  or  ''  oil "  coal.  It 
is  five  feet  in  thickness,  having,  according  to  Mr  Hoyt,  the  following 
section : — 

Ft.      in. 

Bituminous  coal 14 

Stellar  oil  coal 1     10 

Bituminous  shale 1     10 


5      0 

The  material  known  as  stellar  coal  is,  as  I  have  maintained  in 
previous  publications,  of  the  nature  of  an  earthy  bitumen ;  and  geolo- 
gically is  to  be  regarded  as  an  underclay  or  fossil  soil,  extremely  rich 
in  bituminous  matter,  derived  from  decayed  and  comminuted  vegetable 
substances.  It  is,  in  short,  a  fossil  swamp-muck  or  mud,  which,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  pointed  out,*  is  the  character  of  the  earthy  bitumens 
and  highly  bituminous  shales  of  the  Coal  formation  generally.  Its  value 
depends  on  the  high  percentage  of  illuminating  gas  and  of  mineral  oil 
which  it  yields  on  distillation ;  and  it  is  likely,  on  this  account,  to  form 
an  important  portion  of  the  produce  of  this  coal  area.  According  to 
the  results  of  different  trials,  it  is  stated  to  yield  from  50  to  126 
gallons  of  oil  per  ton,  the  larger  amount  beiug  apparently  the  yield  of 
the  piu^  *'  stellar  coal,''  so  named  from  its  scintillatory  appearance  in 
burning.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Professor  How  of  Windsor, 
this  gives, — 

Volatile  matter   ....  66*33 

Fixed  carbon      ....  25*23 

Ash 8*21 

Moisture '23 


100*00 


The  sample  to  which  the  above  analysis  refers  gave  of  crude  oil 
120  gallons  per  ton. 
The  immense  amount  of  petroleum  obtained  from  wells  in  Canada 

*  Paper  on  Conditions  of  Acoumnlation  of  Coa!,  "  Jonm.  of  Geol.  Soc." 
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and  the  United  States  has  for  the  present  diminished  the  demand  for 
the  earthy  bitumens;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  must  again  come 
largely  into  use,  as  the  wells  diminish  in  their  yield  and  additional 
uses  are  found  for  the  mineral  oils. 

In  addition  to  the  area  south  of  that  of  the  General  Mining  Associa- 
tion, the  Acadia  Company  possess  a  property  to  the  westward,  in 
which  the  continuation  of  the  main  and  other  seams  occurs  in  magni- 
ficent proportions,  and  with  the  same  characters  as  in  the  Campbell  or 
Bear  Creek  area  of  the  Intercolonial  Company,  next  to  be  noticed. 

(3.)  Intercolonial  and  Nova  Scotia  Companies  (Fig.  135 — 5,  4). 
In  addition  to  the  collieries  above  described,  there  are  others  organ- 
ized, and  which  have  made  more  or  less  progress  toward  extensive 
mining  operations.  The  Bear  Creek  area,  the  property  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Company,  and  first  developed  by  Mr  John  Campbell,  is 
probably  the  most  important,  and  has  recently  been  examined  and 
reported  on  very  favourably  by  Mr  Charles  Robb  and  Mr  Barnes.  It 
includes  the  continuation  of  the  main  and  other  seams  beyond  the 
great  flexure  or  downthrow  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  area  of 
the  General  Mining  Association,  already  referred  to.  In  a  pit  sunk 
on  the  main  seam  by  Mr  Campbell,  I  found  the  section  of  that  bed  to 
be  as  follows : — 

Roof,  black  shale.                                              7^  Ft  in. 

Tender  good  coal.      ....  0  11 

Shaly  coal 0  1 

Good  coal 5  3 

Shaly  parting 0  4 

Ooodcoal 4  0 

Pyritous  coal 0  2 

Ooodcoal 7  0 

Coarse  coal *  2  0 

Total  thickness   .       19      9 

The  dip  is  N.  75**  E.  at  an  angle  of  20**,  and  the  actual  thickness 
eighteen  feet  of  coal,  of  which  sixteen  feet  are  of  exceUent  quality.  It 
appears  from  this  section,  and  from  trials  which  I  have  made  of  the 
coal,  that  the  main  seam  in  its  extension  to  the  westward,  while  it 
diminishes  in  thickness,  improves  in  quality.  Still  fieurther  west  on 
the  property  of  the  "  Acadia  "  and  "  Nova  Scotia  "  Companies,  where 
slopes  have  been  opened  in  this  seam,  the  section  is  substantially  the 
same,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  shale  or  day-parting  thickens  to 
eleven  inches. 
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On  the  Bear  Creek  area  the  deep  seam  also  has  been  recognised 
in  its  proper  place,  and  has  a  thickness  at  right  angles  to  the  measures 
of  eleven  feet.*  Other  beds,  supposed  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the 
Purves  and  McGregor  Seams,  the  latter  six  feet  in  thickness,  have  also 
been  found.  These  discoveries  enormously  increase  the  ascertained 
extent  and  value  of  the  Pictou  Coal-field,  as  compared  with  that  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  my  first  edition ;  and  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  previous  observations  made  by  Mr  Poole,  leave  no 
room  whatever  for  the  doubts  which  I  find  expressed  by  some  prac- 
tical men  as  to  the  precise  equivalency  of  the  beds  last  mentioned  with 
those  so  long  known  at  the  Albion  Mines. 

(4.)  Montreal  and  Pictou  Company  (Fig.  135 — 6). 

The  only  colliery  as  yet  opened  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Coal 
trough,  on  this  side  of  the  East  River,  is  that  of  the  Montreal  and 
Pictou  Company,  immediately  opposite  to  New  Glasgow.  Here  the 
Coal  measures  dip,  according  to  Dr  Honeyman,-)-  S.  20*"  £.  at  an  angle 
of  65^  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  180  feet ;  and,  according 
to  a  Report  by  Mr  Rutherford,  published  by  the  Company,  has  exposed 
the  following  section  of  Coal  measures.  The  measurements  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  hoiizon,  so  that  the  thickness  given  does  not 

represent  the  actual  vertical  thickness : — 

Ft  in. 

Drift  clay 15  0 

Shale 13  0 

Freestone 0  10 

Shale 10  0 

Coal 10  6 

Fire-clay 10  6 

Hard  sandstone 3  6 

Fire-clay  and  Ironstone            ...  30 

Dark  shale 3  0 

Coal 9  0 

Shale  and  coal 2  0 

Fire-clay 9  0 

Ironstone  band 0  5 

Coal 2  6 

Fire-clay 10  0 

Coal 15  6 

Fire-clay        .         .         •         ...       .16  0 

133       9 

*  Robb's  Report.  f  Letter  to  the  ^thor. 
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If,  as  is  probable,  these  beds  represent  the  Albion  Mines  Coal 
measures,  or  a  part  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  in  crossing  the  trough 
they  have  materially  changed  in  the  character  and  thickness  of  the 
beds  of  coal.  This  was  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the  views 
previously  stated,  as  the  shaft  which  afforded  the  above  section  is 
only  about  600  yards  from  the  conglomerate,  and  consequently  the 
locality  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  original  margin  of  the  trough 
in  this  direction.  In  the  circumstances,  the  discovery  that  the  coal 
preserves  its  value  thus  near  to  the  conglomerate,  and  is  so  accessible, 
is  very  gratifying,  and  greatly  enhances  our  estimation  of  the  value 
of  this  coal-field  as  a  whole.  I  must  add,  however,  that  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  say,  in  the  words  of  a  recently  published  public  Report,  that 
this  discovery  has  given  to  the  coal-field  ''a  conformation  which 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  unsuspected."  The  synclinal  form  of 
the  measures  was  indicated  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  and  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  view  as  to  the  character  of  the  great 
conglomerate  advocated  therein.  It  was  more  frilly  stated  in  the 
paper  by  Mr  Poole  and  myself  in  the  ^^  Canadian  Naturalist"  for  I860, 
and  in  my  supplementary  chapter  in  ''  Acadian  Geology ; "  and  the 
outcrops  of  coal  near  New  Glasgow,  on  this  side  of  the  trough,  had 
long  been  known.  The  conformation  or  structure  of  the  area  had 
thus  been  established  by  geological  investigation  before  the  coal  was 
discovered  opposite  New  Glasgow;  but  this  in  no  respect  detracts 
from  the  credit  due  to  the  gentlemen  whose  energy  and  enterprise 
have  developed  the  coal-beds  in  that  locality.  It  is  all  the  more 
creditable  to  them  that  their  operations  were  not  undertaken  on  chance, 
but  on  a  consideration  of  probabilities  established  by  facts  previously 
ascertained.  The  facilities  for  shipping  the  coal  in  the  area  above 
referred  to  are  very  great,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
outcrops  discovered  will  be  traced  farther  to  the  westward,  and 
perhaps  afford  scope  for  additional  collieries  in  this  direction.  The 
high  angle  at  which  the  beds  lie  will  require  different  management  in 
the  details  of  mining  from  that  which  has  been  usual  in  the  Picton 
Coal-field,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  high  angle  will  be  con- 
nected with  numerous  fractures  and  abrupt  flexures  of  the  strata. 

(5.)  Coal  Areas  on  the  East  Side  of  the  East  River  (Fig.  135—7, 8,  9). 

Openings  have  been  made  by  the  ^'  German "  Company  on  the 
continuation  of  the  main  seam  eastward  of  the  East  Hiver.  The 
result  is  stated  to  have  been,  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  was  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory,*  and  operations  were  consequently  abandoned. 
This  would  appear  to  show  that  the  inferiority  of  the  main  seam  coal 

*  Butherford's  Rej^rt,  1866. 
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observed  in  the  eastern  working  of  the  General  Mining  Association 
extends  beyond  their  property  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  I  have 
attributed  this  to  the  effects  on  the  process  of  coal  formation  produced 
by  the  spur  of  older  metamorphic  rock  which  extends  forward  into 
this  part  of  the  coal  area  from  the  southward,  and  in  this  case  the 
deterioration  may  apply  to  a  considerable  area  near  the  southern  edge 
of  the  trough,  but  the  coal  may  be  expected  to  improve  in  following 
it  toward  the  dip.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  any  details  as  to  the 
precise  aspect  and  character  of  the  coal  as  exposed  by  the  German 
Company,  as  this  might  have  enabled  more  precise  conclusions  as  to 
its  cause  and  extent  to  be  arrived  at.*  The  appearance  of  workable 
coal  farther  eastward  toward  Sutherland's  River  has  been  already 
referred  to,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trough,  eastward  of  New 
Glasgow,  two  beds  of  coal,  stated  at  four  feet  each  in  thickness,  have 
been  found.  Much  additional  exploration  is  required  in  this  part  of 
the  area,  to  ascertain  the  arrangement  of  the  strata,  and  also  the 
peculiar  character  and  distribution  of  the  beds  of  coal,  which  may  be 
expected  to  differ  materially  from  those  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

(6.)  Other  Parts  of  the  Pictou  Coal-field* 

The  small  seams  of  coal  seen  at  Merigomish  Island,  Little  Harbour, 
Eraser's  Mountain,  South  Pictou,  and  Carribou,  appear  to  belong  to  a 
second  and  upper  series  of  coal  seams,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Albion  Mines,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  two  distinct  groups  of  coals.^ 
They  have  not  been  ascertained  to  be  of  workable  value,  and,  as  already 
stated,  may  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  Upper  Goal 
formation  or  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  as  devel- 
oped at  the  South  Joggins.  The  facts  already  stated  show  that  the 
productive  Coal  measures  on  the  East  River  belong  to  a  special  and 
limited  coal  area,  while  the  beds  northward  of  the  New  Glasgow 
conglomerate  belong  to  a  larger  area,  continuous  to  the  north  with 
that  of  Cumberland.  For  this  reason,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to 
expect  in  this  wider  area,  surrounding  Pictou  Harbour,  a  repetition  of 
the  great  beds  of  the  Albion  Mines,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  coal  actually  present  is  limited  to  the  thin  beds  just  mentioned. 
On  the  contrary,  the  analogy  of  the  Cumberland  Coal-field  would  lead 
us  to  expect  that  under  these  beds,  and  cropping  out  northward  and 

*  A  hand  specimen  from  this  mine,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Barnes,  in  its 
highlj  laminated  and  shalj  character,  corresponds  with  what  might  be  expected  on  the 
views  above  stated. 

f  The  coal-beds  of  Fraser's  Monntain,  Little  Harbour,  and  Merigomish  Island,  are 
very  probably  members  of  one  group  of  coal-seams,  and  those  of  the  loading  ground 
and  other  places  near  Pictou  Harbour  of  a  second  and  higher  group. 
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westward  of  Pictou  Harbour,  there  should  be  other  and  perhaps  more 
valuable  beds.  At  present,  however,  little  is  known  of  the  detuled 
structure  of  this  part  of  the  Pictou  Goal-field,  and  the  distance  from 
navigable  water  of  those  portions  of  it  in  which  coal  is  likely  to  be  found, 
prevents  any  expensive  explorations  from  being  made.  I  anticipate 
that  the  careful  tracing,  for  practical  purposes,  of  the  northern  edge  of 
the  East  River  Coal-beds,  along  and  around  the  New  Glasgow  con- 
glomerate, will,  in  a  few  years,  give  data  which  may  be  employed  to 
work  out  the  true  relations  and  practical  value  of  such  beds  as  may 
occur  in  the  area  now  under  consideration. 

Minerals  other  than  Coal. 

Clay  Ironstone  occurs  in  the  Pictou  Coal  measures,  apparently  of 
good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  extracted  profitably, 
if  in  a  country  in  which  smelting-fumaces  are  in  operation.  At 
present,  however,  no  attention  is  paid  to  it.  From  the  abundance  of 
boulders  of  Brown  Hemaiite  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  on  the  East  River,  I  have  inferred  that  veins  of 
that  rich  ore  of  iron  exist  in  these  rocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
Shubenacadie.  The  outcrop  of  these  veins  had  not  been  observed 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  but  I  am  informed 
by  Dr  Honeyman  that  veins  of  this  mineral  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  sitUj  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  penetrate 
the  Silurian  rocks.  The  presence  of  these  ores,  in  connexion  with  a 
large  bed  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  older  slates  to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed, leaves  little  doubt  that  were  other  circumstances  favourable, 
iron-works  might  be  established  on  the  East  River  without  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  raw  material.  The  following  analysis  of  the  ore  is  by 
Professor  How  of  Windsor : — 

Peroxide  of  iron,  with  traces  of  phosphoric  acid          .  84*54 

Alumina  and  phosphoric  acid 0*19 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese 0*76 

Magnesia 0*43 

Water 11-41 

Siliceous  gangue 2*22 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 0*45 


100-00 


Oray  Freestonej  for  architectural  purposes,  is  found  in  a  great 
number  of  places  in  the  Pictou  Coal  formation,  and  is  quarried  both 
for  domestic  use  and  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  and  neigh- 
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bearing  colonies.  Many  buildings  have  been  constructed  of  Plctou 
freestone  in  the  large  cities  of  the  American  Union ;  and  its  cheap- 
ness, durability,  and  fine  colour,  are  likely  to  secure  an  extended 
demand.  The  principal  quarries  are  on  Saw  Mill  Brook,  at  the  head 
of  Pictou  Harbour,  where  stone  of  excellent  quality  and  colour,  and 
both  in  blocks  and  flags,  is  found  in  great  abundance.  These  quarries 
have  been  very  extensively  opened,  and  a  railway  and  loading  pier, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  have  been  constructed.  The  greatest 
quantity  shipped  in  any  year  has  been  3000  tons ;  but  with  the  present 
facilities  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  can  be  annually  shipped  from  the 
''  Acadia  Quarry,"  which  is  the  principal  opening. 

Gypsuroy  in  workable  quantity,  occurs  only  on  the  East  River,  and 
is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  a  port  of  shipment  to  be  quarried  at 
present,  except  for  domestic  use. 

Limestone  is  quarried  for  use  in  the  country,  at  the  East  and  West 
Rivers,  and  small  quantities  are  occasionally  taken  from  the  beds  at 
Merigomish  and  Cape  John.  A  curious  concretionary  limestone, 
belonging  apparently  to  the  Upper  Coal  formation,  and  occurring  at 
Eraser's  Mountain  and  at  little  Harbour,  near  New  Glasgow,  has 
attracted  some  attention  as  a  marble  for  decorative  purposes. 

Manganese  Ore,  Sulphate  of  Barytes^  Umber  and  Ochres^  are  found 
in  small  quantities.   Brick  and  Pottery  clays  also  occur. 

The  Copper  Ores  found  in  the  Coal  formation  have  been  already 
mentioned.  The  principal  localities  are  Caribou  River,  the  West 
River,  a  little  below  Durham,  and  the  East  River,  a  few  miles  above 
the  Albion  Mines.  Similar  appearances  also  occur  on  French  and 
Waugh's  Rivers,  in  the  band  of  Coal  formation  rocks  connecting  the 
Cumberland  and  Pictou  districts.  In  all  these  places  the  principal 
ore  is  the  gray  sulphuret  of  the  metal,  with  films  and  coatings  of  the 
green  carbonate.  These  ores  are  associated  with  fossil  plants,  to 
which,  as  already  explained,  their  accumulation  is  to  be  attributed. 
The  ores  are  rich  and  valuable,  and  the  only  reason  which  prevents 
them  fix>m  being  worked,  is  the  belief  that  the  deposits  are  too  limited 
to  be  of  economical  importance.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case 
in  two  instances  in  which  trials  have  been  made  by  the  agents  of  the 
Mining  Association.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  sample 
from  Caribou,  analyzed  by  the  writer : — 

Copper  ....  40-00 
Iron  ....  11-06 
Cobalt     ....  2-10 


Carry  forward    53*16 
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Brought  forward  53*16 

Manganese                .         .  *50 

Sulphur   ....  25*42 

Carbonate  of  lime     .         .  '92 


80*00 


Carboniferous  District  ofAntigonish  County. 

The  Pictou  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  an  irregular  tract  of 
slatj  and  syenitic  rocks,  forming  the  hills  of  Merigomish  and  those 
extending  toward  Cape  St  George.  In  the  coast  section,  the  last  and 
lowest  rocks  of  the  Pictou  Carboniferous  district  are  seen  near  M^Cara's 
Brook  to  rest  unconformably  on  slates  to  be  subsequently  described, 
and  which  are  of  Silurian  age.  Passing  these,  towards  Malignant 
Cove,  the  lower  Carboniferous  conglomerates  and  sandstones  are  again 
seen,  but  very  much  disturbed  and  altered  by  heat.  It  is  a  very 
instructive  study  to  compare  the  soil  conglomerates  and  their  inter- 
stratifted  trap  at  M'Cara's  Brook,  with  the  continuation  of  the  same 
beds  eastward  of  Arisaig  Pier,  where  they  appear  fused  into  hard 
quartzose  rocks,  in  some  of  which  the  original  texture  is  entirely  obli- 
terated. 

The  conglomerate  and  sandstone  seen  at  Malignant  Cove  conduct  us 
through  a  gap  in  the  metamorphic  hills,  or  round  by  Cape  St  Greorge, 
to  the  gypsiferous  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Antigonish.  These 
run  along  the  south  side  of  the  metamorphic  hiUs  with  general 
southerly  dips,  from  Cape  St  George  to  the  western  extremity  of  this 
district,  and  exhibit  a  very  large  development  of  the  gypsums  and 
limestones,  the  latter  containing  some  of  the  fossils  already  noticed  in 
other  localities. 

At  Cape  St  George,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerates  appear 
to  be  largely  developed,  and  associated  with  these  there  are  sandstones 
and  shales  containing  fossil  plants,  and  also  a  bed  of  gypsiun. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Honeyman  for  specimens  of  these  shales, 
showing  Lepidodendron  corrugatunij  the  most  characteristic  plant  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures,  and  a  stipe  of  Cydopteris 
Acadica.  They  also  hold  scales  of  Acrolepis  and  PakBoniscus.  The 
shale  and  the  fossils  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Horton  Bluff. 
Similar  shales  occur  farther  to  the  westward,  holding  the  same  fossils, 
and  are  stated  to  be  so  rich  in  bituminous  matters  that  hopes  are 
entertained  of  utilizing  them  as  a  source  of  coal  oil.  The  beds  noticed 
below  as  occurring  in  Right's  River,  are  probably  of  the  same  age. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Morristown  there  are  red  sandstones,  conglomerate, 
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and  gny  eandstone,  the  latter  coubuiimg  CalamiUs,  Stembergia,  and 
Other  Coal  formation  fossils,  and  no  doubt  higher  in  the  series  than 
the  beds  lost  mentioned.  Near  Uoiristown  these  beds  dip  to  the 
N.E.,  and  have  been  disturbed  \>j  a  spur  of  trappean  or  altered  rock, 
containing  kernels  of  epidote,  and  aasociated  with-  contorted  dark 
shales,  probably  Lower  Carboniferous.  Beyond  this  interruption,  the 
coast  shows  soft  reddish  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  beds  of  gray 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  dipping  to  the  S.S.E.  at  an  angle  of  50°, 
and  on  these  rests  a  bed  of  limestone  nearly  100  feet  thick ;  in  its 
lower  portion  laminated,  the  lamins  being  occasionally  broken  up  so 
as  to  give  It  a  fragmentary  or  brecciated  appearance ;  in  its  upper 
part  compact,  and  penetrated  by  small  gypsum  veins.  On  this  Ume- 
stone  rests  a  reck  consisdng  of  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and 
gypsum,  above  which  is  a  great  thickness  of  pure  flash-coloured 
crystalline  gypsnm,  and  on  tbis  agdn,  white  laminated  floe-gr^ned 
gypsum,  with  minute  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  gypsum  is  about  200  feet,  and  it  forms  a  beautiful  cliff 
fronting  the  sea  (Fig.  138). 

F\g.lS$.—Clifo/Crsitdllbie  Oj^tmnnear  OgAn't  Laie,  l^/dney  Coantg. 


This  gypsnm  and  limestone  can  be  traced  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  village  of  Antigonieh,  about  five  miles  distant,  where 
the  same  beds  are  seen  in  the  banks  of  Right's  River.  Hear  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  at  the  head  of  Antigonish  Harbour,  is  a  thick  bed 
of  irhite  gypsnm,  dipping  to  the  south-west  Succeeding  this,  in 
descending  order,  after  a  small  interval  (which  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  by  sandstones,  now  nearly  ramoved  by  denudation],  is  a  bed 
of  daric>coloured  limestone,  in  which,  at  different  points  where  it 
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appears,  I  found  Prodttctus  semireiiculatus,  with  other  shells,  also 
occurring  in  the  East  River ;  and  Productus  cora^  a  shell  not  yet  met 
with  in  the  East  River  limestones,  but  very  characteristic  of  the 
gypsiferous  formation  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Below  this 
limestone  there  is  another  break,  also  showing  traces  of  sandstones 
and  a  bed  of  gypsum,  and  then  a  thick  bed  of  dark  limestone,  partly 
laminated  and  partly  brecciated,  without  fossils,  and  containing  in  its 
fissures  thin  plates  of  copper-ore.  Beneath  this  limestone  is  a  great 
thickness  of  reddish  conglomerate,  composed  of  pebbles  of  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  varying  in  texture  from  a  very  coarse 
conglomerate  to  a  coarse-grained  sandstone.  In  one  place  it  contains 
a  few  beds  of  dark  sandstones  and  shales.  These  are  succeeded  by 
red,  gray,  and  dark  sandstone  and  dark  shales,  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
but  probably  underlying  the  conglomerate.  They  contain  a  few  fossil 
plants,  especially  a  Lepidodendron  which  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  species  already  mentioned  as  found  in  a  similar  geological  position 
at  Horton  and  Noel.  The  limestones,  with  their  characteristic  fossils, 
may  be  seen  stOl  farther  west  on  the  West  River  of  Antigonish. 

Dr  Honeyman  has  recently  discovered  the  pygidium  of  a  PMUxpsia 
in  these  limestones,  being  the  second  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
Trilobites  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  has  also,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute,  published  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  Geology  of  Antigonish  County,  in  which  he  more  accu- 
rately than  heretofore  defines  the  limits  of  the  formation.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  this  paper  in  correcting  the  geological  map  in  this 
edition. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Anti- 
gonish, this  Carboniferous  district  terminates  against  the  metamorphic 
hills,  which  here  occupy  a  wide  surface,  and  send  off  a  long  branch  to 
Cape  Porcupine  in  the  Strait  of  Canseau.  This  branch  consists  in  great 
part  of  slates  older  than  the  Carboniferous  system,  but  it  also  appears 
to  contain  altered  Carboniferous  rocks.  It  bounds  this  district  on  the 
south.  Along  its  northern  side,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones 
and  gypsum  appear  at  the  north  end  of  Lochaber  Lake,  at  the  South 
River,  and  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Strait  of  Canseau.  They 
are  probably  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  between  these  points.  In  the 
coast  between  the  place  last  mentioned  and  Antigonish,  Carboniferous 
rocks,  principally  sandstones,  appear  in  several  places ;  and  towards 
Pomket  and  Tracadie,  in  the  central  part  of  the  district,  the  Coal  for- 
mation, probably  its  lower  portion,  is  seen ;  and  small  seams  of  coal 
have  been  found  in  it.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  them, 
but  have  no  doubt  that  they  form  the  southern  edge  of  the  coal-field 
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underlying  St  George's  Bay,  and  the  eastern  side  of  which  appears  at 
Port  Hood  in  Cape  Breton. 

The  Antigonish  area  thus  appears  to  be  of  triangular  form,  with 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  extending  along  its  western  and  south- 
eastern sides,  and  the  Coal  formation  occupying  a  limited  space  on  the 
northern  side.  It  is  rich  in  limestone  and  gypsum,  and  has  that  fertile 
calcareous  soil  which  so  generally  prevails  over  the  rocks  of  the 
gypaiferous  series. 

CocH  and  SaU  of  Antigonish  Comdy, 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Antigonish  Harbour  were  referable  to  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous ;  but  I  learn  from  a  manuscript  report  of  Mr  J.  CampbeU, 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Chisholm  of  Antigonish,  that  a 
limited,  though  productive,  coal-field  has  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  South  Lake  Brook,  extending  north-easterly  from  the  road 
to  Malignant  Cove.  On  the  south  side  of  the  area  the  beds  dip  to 
the  northward  at  angles  of  30°  to  40°,  and  are  underlaid  on  the  south 
by  Lower  Carboniferous  bituminous  limestones  and  shales.  The 
northern  side  of  the  area  has  not  been  explored,  but  the  Coal  measures 
must  be  limited  in  this  direction  by  the  LoVer  Carboniferous  and 
igneous  rocks  occupying  the  coast  from  Malignant  Cove  to  Cape  St 
George.  It  would  appear  from  Mr  Campbell's  report  that  five  beds 
of  coal  have  been  discovered  as  follows,  in  ascending  order : — 


Coal 

2  ft. 

Shale 

3„ 

Coal 

.         6„ 

Beds,  unknown 

.     150,, 

Coal 

.         9„ 

Beds,  unknown 

,     280,, 

Coal 

.        3„ 

2.  Coal        .         .         .         9  „   5  in. 
Beds,  unknown         .     280  „ 

3.  Coal        .         •         •         3  „   6  m. 
Beds — ^thickness  not  ascertained. 

4.  Goal        .         .        .        4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
Beds,  thickness  not  ascertained. 

5.  Coal        .        .         .        4  ft.  or  more. 

The  precise  quality  of  the  coal  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  specimens 
shown  to  me  much  resembled  that  of  the  Richmond  Mine,  or  of  the 
Lower  beds  at  Pictou. 

BrvM  Springs. — Salt  springs  arise  from  some  parts  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks,  which  have  caused  boring  operations  to  be 
undertaken  for  brine,  with  good  prospects  of  success    In  a  boring 
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made,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  J.  Deacon  of  Halifax,  near 
the  harbour  landing-place,  to  the  depth  of  154  feet,  the  rock  penetrated 
was  gypseous  marl  with  thin  bands  of  limestone.  After  pasnng 
through  about  122  feet  of  this  material,  and  a  bed  of  limestone  1  foot 
2  inches  thick,  a  bed  of  gypsum  was  reached  from  which  a  flow  of 
strong  brine  entered  the  bore  hole.  The  gypsum  has  been  penetrated 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  thick  beds 
above  referred  to.     The  brine  is  said  to  be  copious  and  rich  in  salt 

Carboniferous  District  of  Ovyslorouglu 

This  district  is  separated  from  that  last  described  by  a  narrow  belt 
of  metamorphic  country  forming  a  range  of  low  elevations.  Part  of  these 
altered  rocks  may  belong  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  itself,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  higher  antiquity.  On  the  south  ude 
of  this  ridge,  we  find  a  belt  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  extending  from 
the  Strait  of  Canseau  along  the  north  side  of  Chedabucto  Bay. 
Westward  of  the  head  of  this  bay,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  extend  in 
a  narrow  band,  separating  the  inland  metamorphic  hills  from  those  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  almost  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  west  branch  of 
the  St  Mary's  River,  fifty  miles  west  of  Chedabucto  Bay. 

North  of  the  town  of  Guysborough,  and 'not  very  far  from  the  meta- 
morphic rocks,  is  a  bed  of  blackish  laminated  limestone.  I  could  find 
no  fossils  in  it,  but  it  has  the  character  of  the  lowest  Carboniferous 
limestones  as  seen  elsewhere.  It  has  some  of  its  fissures  filled  with 
micaceous  specular  iron,  and  is  associated  with  conglomerate  and 
sandstone  somewhat  altered.  This  limestone  dips  N.  60"*  W.  at  a 
high  angle.  Limestone  re-appears  with  a  high  easterly  dip  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  and  near  it  are  altered  shales  nearly  in  a 
vertical  position.  Southward  of  the  town  of  Guysborough,  limestone 
again  appears  in  thick  beds,  and  between  it  and  the  town  are  reddish 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  dipping  S.  60°  £.  Some  of  these  beds 
are  evidently  made  up  of  the  debris  of  the  granite-hills  to  the  south- 
ward, proving  that  these  older  hills  were  land  undergoing  waste  in 
the  Carboniferous  period. 

The  whole  of  the  beds  near  Guysborough  Harbour  are  much  disturbed 
and  in  part  altered ;  and,  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  a 
spur  of  porph3rritic  and  trappean  rock  extends  from  the  hills  to  the 
northward,  nearly  across  the  Carboniferous  valley:  the  eruption  of 
these  igneous  rocks  has  probably  occurred  in  the  Carboniferous  period, 
and  effected  much  of  the  baking  and  other  alteration  which  the  rocks 
of  that  period  have  experienced. 

Beyond  this  ridge  of  igneous  rock,  the  long  valley  extending  to 
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the  westward  is  occupied  by  gray  and  reddish  sandstones  and  conglo- 
merate, with  gray  shales  in  a  few  places,  the  whole  forming  a  narrow 
trough.  On  the  southern  margin  of  this  trough,  the  conglomerate 
contains  pebbles  of  gray  quartzite,  micaceous  flag,  and  blue  slate, 
precisely  similar  to  the  metamorphic  rocks  immediately  to  the  south- 
ward, and  in  these  conglomerates  and  the  sandstones  resting  on  them, 
I  found  a  few  fragments  of  Calamites  and  Lepidodendron,  Fossils 
appear,  however,  to  be  rare  in  this  district,  and  I  have  not  observed 
in  it  any  coal ;  nor  do  the  limestones  appear,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
west  of  Guysborough. 

With  the  exception  of  limestone  and  freestone  for  building,  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  district  affords  any  useful  minerals.  Galena^  or 
sulphoret  of  lead,  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  small  quantities  near 
Guysborough,  and  small  veins  of  Specular  Iron  traverse  many  of  the 
altered  rocks  in  that  vicinity.  The  soils  of  this  valley,  however, 
especially  on  the  St  Mary's  Eiver,  are  causing  it  to  rise  rapidly  in 
importance  as  an  agricultural  district,  and  its  scenery  is  in  many  places 
varied  and  beautiful. 

Before  passing  to  the  coal-fields  of  Cape  Breton,  I  may  shortly 
notice  two  limited  patches  of  Carboniferous  rocks  occurring  on  the 
margin  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  on  the  south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
at  Margaret's  Bay  and  Chester  Basin. 

At  Margaret's  Bay,  red  and  gray  sandstones  and  a  bed  of  limestone 
appear,  though  much  buried  under  masses  of  granitic  drift.  In  lime- 
stone from  this  place,  I  have  found  the  Terehrattda  sacculuSf  a  char- 
acteristic Lower  Carboniferous  shell.  At  Chester  Basin,  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  appear  still  more  distinctly,  and  contain  thick 
beds  of  limestone  of  various  qualities.  One  of  the  beds  is  said  to  be 
a  good  hydraulic  cement,  and  another,  in  weathering,  leaves  an  umber 
of  a  rich  brown  colour,  which  is  manufactured  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Chester  mineral  paint.  The  limestone  at  this  place  contains 
several  of  the  shells  already  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous system.  A  small  seam  of  coal  is  also  stated  to  occur  near 
Chester ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

These  isolated  patches  are  interesting,  as  they  are  evidently  portions 
of  the  margin  of  a  Carboniferous  district  either  sunk  beneath  the 
Atlantic  or  removed  by  the  action  of  its  waves. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  CARBONIFEBOUS  SYSTEM— CoyKuiKA?. 
LAND  ANIMALS  OF  THE   COAL   PERIOD. 

In  the  Carboniferous  period,  though  land  plants  abound,  air-breathing 
animals  are  few,  and  most  of  them  have  only  been  recently  recognised. 
We  know,  however,  with  certainty  that  the  dark  and  luxuriant  forests 
of  the  coal  period  were  not  destitute  of  animal  life.  Reptiles  crept 
under  their  shade,  land  snails  and  millipedes  fed  on  the  rank  leaves 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  insects  flitted  through  the  air  of 
the  sunnier  spots.  Oreat  interest  attaches  to  these  creatures ;  perhaps 
the  first-bom  species  in  some  of  their  respective  types,  and  certainly 
belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  land  faunas,  and  presenting  prototypes 
of  future  forms  equally  interesting  to  the  geologist  and  the  zoologist. 
It  has  happened  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  have  had  some  share 
in  the  discovery  of  several  of  these  ancient  animals.  The  Coal  for- 
mation of  Nova  Scotia,  so  full  in  its  development,  so  rich  in  fossil 
remains,  and  so  weU  exposed  in  coast  cliffs,  has  afforded  admirable 
opportunities  for  such  discoveries,  which  have  been  so  far  improved 
that  at  least  nine  out  of  the  not  very  large  number  of  known  Carbon- 
iferous reptiles,  have  been  obtained  from  it  I  propose  in  this  chapter 
to  give  a  general  account  of  these  interesting  creatures,  referring  the 
reader  fpr  more  full  detidls  to  my  special  publication  on  the  subject, 
"  The  Air-breathers  of  the  Coal  Period."  • 

Footprints. 

It  has  often  happened  to  geologists,  as  to  other  explorers  of  new 
regions,  that  footprints  on  the  sand  have  guided  them  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  unknown  lands.  The  first  trace  ever  observed  of  reptiles  in 
the  Carboniferous  system,  consisted  of  a  series  of  small  but  well- 
marked  footprints  found  by  Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  in  1841,  in  the  Lower 
Coal  measures  of  Horton  Blufi^  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  as  the  authors 
of  all  our  general  works  on  geology  have  hitherto,  in  so  far  as  I  am 

*  Montreal  and  London,  1863. 
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aware,  failed  to  do  justice  to  this  discovery,  I  shall  notice  it  here  in 
detail.  In  the  year  above  mentioned,  Sir  William,  then  Mr  Logan, 
examined  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
view  of  studying  their  structure,  and  extending  the  application  of  the 
discoveries  as  to  Stigmaria  underclays  which  he  had  made  in  the 
Welsh  coal-fields.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  read  a  paper  on 
these  subjects  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  which  he 
noticed  the  discovery  of  reptilian  footprints  at  Horton  Bluff.  The 
specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  was,  I 
believe,  admitted  on  the  high  authority  of  Prof.  Owen,  to  be  probably 
reptilian.  Unfortunately,  Sir  William's  paper  appeared  only  in 
abstract  in  the  Transactions ;  and  in  this  abstract,  though  the  foot- 
prints are  mentioned,  no  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  their  nature.  Sir 
William's  own  opinion  is  thus  stated  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  June 
1843,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Canada,  to  commence  the  survey 
which  has  since  developed  so  astonishing  a  mass  of  geological  facts  i— 

*'*'  Among  the  specimens  which  I  carried  from  Horton  Bluff,  one  is 
of  very  high  interest.  It  exhibits  the  footprints  of  some  reptilian 
animal.  Owen  has  no  doubt  of  the  marks  being  genuine  footprints. 
The  rocks  of  Horton  Bluff  are  below  the  gypsum  of  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  so  that  the  specimen  in  question  (if  Lyell's  views  are  correct*) 
comes  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  coal  series,  or  at  any  rate  very 
low  down  in  it,  and  demonstrates  the  existence  of  reptiles  at  an  earlier 
epoch  than  has  hitherto  been  determined ;  none  having  been  previously 
found  below  the  magnesian  limestone,  or,  to  give  it  Murchison's  new 
name,  the  ^  Permian  era.'  " 

This  extract  is  of  interest,  not  merely  as  an  item  of  evidence  in 
relation  to  the  matter  now  in  hand,  but  as  a  mark  in  the  progress  of 
geological  investigation.  For  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  important 
discovery  thus  made  in  1841,  and  published  in  1842,  was  overlooked ; 
and  the  discovery  of  reptilian  bones  by  Von  Dechen,  at  Saarbruck, 
in  1844,  and  that  of  footprints  by  Dr  King  in  the  same  year,  in 
Pennyslvania,  have  been  uniformly  referred  to  as  the  first  observations 
of  this  kind.  This  error  I  now  desire  to  correct,  not  merely  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  but  also  in  that  of  my  friend  Sir  William  Logan,  and 
of  my  native  province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  I  trust  that  henceforth 
the  received  statement  will  be,  that  the  first  indications  of  the  existence 
of  reptiles  in  the  coal  period  were  obtained  by  Logan,  in  the  Lower 
Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1841.     Insects  and  arachnidans,  it 

*  Sir  Charles  Ljell  had  then  jast  read  a  paper  annoimcuig  his  disooverj  that  the 
g3rpBiferoa8  system  of  Nova  Sootia  is  Lower  Carbuniferons,  in  which  he  mentioos  the 
footprints  referred  to  as  being  reptilian. 
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may  be  observed,  bad  previously  been  discovered  in  tbe  Coal  forma- 
tion in  Europe. 

The  original  specimen  of  these  footprints  is  still  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  William  Logan.  It  is  a  slab  of  dark-coloured  sandstone,  glazed 
with  fine  clay  on  the  surface ;  and  having  a  series  of  seven  footprints 
in  two  rows,  distant  about  three  inches ;  the  distance  of  the  impressions 
in  each  row  being  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  individual  impressions 
about  one  inch  in  length.  They  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  points 
of  the  toes,  which  must  have  been  armed  with  strong  and  apparently 
blunt  claws,  and  appear  as  if  either  the  surface  had  been  somewhat 
firm,  or  as  if  the  body  of  the  animal  had  been  partly  water-borne.  In 
one  place  only  is  there  a  distinct  mark  of  the  whole  foot,  as  if  the 
animal  had  exerted  an  unusual  pressure  in  turning  or  stopping  sud- 
denly. One  pair  of  feet,  the  fore  feet  I  presume,  appear  to  have  had 
four  claws ;  the  other  pair  may  have  had  three  or  four,  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  outer  toe,  as  in  the  larger  footprints  discovered  by 
Dr  King,  projects  in  the  manner  of  a  thumb,  as  in  the  cheirotherian 
tracks  of  the  Trias.  No  mark  of  the  tail  or  belly  appears.  The 
impressions  are  such  as  may  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  reptiles 
to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  as,  for  instance,  by  Dendrerpeton 
Acadianum, 

Attention  having  been  directed  to  such  marks  by  these  observations 
of  Sir  William  Logan,  several  other  discoveries  of  the  same  kind 
were  subsequently  made  in  various  parts  ^  of  the  province,  and  in 
different  members  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  first  of  these, 
in  order  of  time,  was  made  in  1844,  in  beds  of  red  sandstone  and 
shale  near  Tatamagouche,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
belonging  to  the  Upper  or  newer  members  of  the  Coal  measures.  In 
examining  these  beds  with  the  view  of  determining  their  precise 
geological  age,  I  found  on  the  surface  of  some  of  them  impressions 
of  worm-burrows,  rain-drops,  and  sun-cracks,  and  with  these,  two 
kinds  of  footprints,  probably  of  reptilian  animals.  One  kind  consisted 
of  marks,  or  rather  scratches,  as  of  three  toes,  and  resembling  some- 
what the  scratches  made  by  the  claws  of  a  tortoise  in  creeping  up  a 
bank  of  stiff  clay ;  they  were  probably  of  the  same  nature  and  origin 
with  those  found  by  Logan  at  Horton.  The  -others  were  of  very 
different  appearance.  They  consisted  of  two  series  of  strongly  marked 
elongated  impressions,  without  distinct  marks  of  toes,  in  series  four 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  with  an  intervening  tail  mark. 
They  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  an  animal  wading  in  soft  mud, 
BO  that  deep  holes,  rather  than  regular  impressions,  marked  its  foot- 
steps, and  that  in  the  hind  foot  the  heel  touched  the  surface,  giving 


a  plantigrade  appearance  to  the  tracks.  REun-marks  had  been  im- 
prBHsed  on  the  surface  after  the  animal  had  passed  over  it,  and  these 
had  probably  aided  in  obliterating  the  finer  parts  of  the  impresaionB. 
These  observations  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  vols.  1  and  2. 

Shortly  afterward,  Dr  Harding  of  Windsor,  when  examining  a  cai^ 
of  sandstone  which  had  been  landed  at  that  place  horn  Pairshoro', 
found  on  one  of  the  slabs  a  very  distinct  series  of  footprints,  each  with 
four  toes,  and  a  trace  of  the  fifth  (Fig.  139].     Dr  Harding's  B] 


u  now  in  the  museum  of  King's  College,  Windsor.  Its  impresdons 
are  more  distinct,  but  not  very  different  otherwise,  from  those  above 
described  as  found  at  Horton  Bluff.  The  rocks  at  that  place  are 
probably  of  neariy  the  same  age  with  those  of  Poirsboro'.  I  after- 
wards examined  the  place  from  which  this  slab  had  been  quarried, 
and  satisfied  myself  that  the  beds  are  Carboniferous,  and  probably 
Lower  Carboniferous.  They  were  ripple-marked  and  sun-cmcked, 
and  I  thought  I  could  detect  trifid  footprints,  though  more  obscure 
than  those  in  Dr  Harding's  slab.  Similar  footprints  are  also  stated 
to  have  been  found  by  Dr  Gesner,  at  Parrsboro'.  In  these  Parrsboro' 
beds  Mr  Jones,  F.L.S.,  has  recently  found  a  series  of  larger  footprints 
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referable  to  the  genua  Sauropus,  to  be  subsequently  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  discovery  of  similar  footprints  in  Cape  Breton. 

I  have  since  observed  several  instances  of  such  impressions  at  the 
Joggins,  at  Horton,  and  near  Windsor,  showing  that  they  are  by  no 
means  rare,  and  that  reptilian  animals  existed  in  no  inconsiderable 
numbers  throughout  the  coal-field  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  Two  examples  are 
figured  in  my  "Air-breathers,"  with  those  already  described.  On 
comparing  these  with  one  another,  it  appears  that  Logan's,  Harding's, 
and  one  of  mine  are  of  similar  general  character,  and  may  have 
been  made  by  one  kind  of  animal,  which  must  have  had  the  fore 
and  hind  feet  nearly  of  equal  size.  The  other  belongs  to  a  smaller 
animal,  which  probably  travelled  on  longer  limbs,  more  in  the  manner 
of  an  ordinary  quadruped.  Its  toes  cannot  be  distinguished.  On  the 
whole,  these  footprints,  while  differing  from  those  found  by  Dr  King 
in  Pennsylvania,  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  animal 
distinct  from  those  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  and  known  to  us  by 
the  preservation  of  portions  of  their  skeletons. 

The  study  of  these  footprints  shows  that  the  animals  which  pro- 
duced them  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  have  left  impressions  of 
only  two  or  three  of  their  toes,  while  in  other  circumstances  all  may 
have  left  marks ;  and  that,  when  wading  in  deep  mud,  their  footprints 
were  altogether  different  from  those  made  on  hard  sand  or  clay.  In 
some  instances  the  impressions  may  have  been  made  by  animals 
wading  or  swimming  in  water,  while  in  others  the  rain-marks  and 
sun-cracks  afford  evidence  that  the  surface  was  a  sub-aSrial  one. 
They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  indicating  the  wide  diffusion  and 
abundance  of  the  creatiures  producing  them,  and  that  they  haunted 
tidal  flats  and  muddy  shores,  perhaps  emerging  from  the  water  that 
they  might  bask  in  the  sun,  or  possibly  searching  for  food  among  the 
rejectamenta  of  the  sea,  or  of  lagoons  and  estuaries. 

lir  Brown  of  Sydney  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Carboniferous 
footprints  by  the  discovery  of  a  fine  slab,  now  in  the  museum  of 
M'Gill  University,  which  indicates  the  existence  of  an  animal  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  breadth  of  the  foot  being  three  inches  (Fig.  140). 
The  specimen  was  thus  described  by  the  writer  in  the  "Canadian 
Naturalist : " — 

''  The  slab  exhibits  with  some  distinctness  three  footprints  of  the 
right  side,  and  less  distinct  traces  of  the  left  feet  The  feet  are  short 
and  broad,  the  fore  foot  as  large  as  the  hind  foot,  the  toes  short,  broad, 
and  deeply  impressed  in  the  sand.  Four  toes  are  distinctly  marked 
in  both  fore  and  hind  feet,  and  there  are  indications  of  a  fifth  in  one 
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of  the  footprints.  The  Btride  is  considerably  greater  than  the  breadth 
of  the  body.  The  toes  are  somewhat  turned  inward.  The  figare  ia 
reduced  to  one-uxlh,  bo  that  the  animal  mast  have  been  rather  larger 
than  Deadrerpeton  Acadianutn,  with  shorter  toes  and  broader  body." 

Pig.  im.—FootprinU  i^fSaaropv*  Sifdnemit  (redded). 


These  footprints  are  quite  different  in  form  from  those  previoaaly 
found  by  Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  Dr  Harding,  and  the  writer.  They  more 
nearly  resemble  those  figured  by  Dr  King  and  Mr  Lea  from  the 
Carboniferous  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  may  have  been  produced  by  an 
animal  generically  related  to  that  which  has  left  the  traces  named 
■Sxttrqpiu  primavtts  by  the  latter  author.  For  this  reason,  until  we 
shall  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  animal  from  more  definite  remains, 
I  propose  for  it  the  name  of  Sauroput  Sydnema.  The  specimen  was 
found  by  Mr  Brown  in  the  Coal  formation  at  North  Sydney. 

These  footprints  add  a  ninth  species  to  the  reptilian  fauna  of  the 
Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  are  the  first  traces  of  this  kind 
discovered  in  the  Cape  Breton  Coal-field. 

The  footprint  already  mentioned  as  having  been  found  by  Mr 
Jones  of  Halifax  at  Parrsboro',  is  almost  precisely  of  the  same  mse 
and  form  with  the  preceding,  and  may  possibly  havel)eIonged  to  the 
same  apecies.     It  has  five  distinctly  marked  toes. 
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Baphetes  plamceps^  Owen. 

In  the  summer  of  1851, 1  had  occasion  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Albion 
Mines ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  railway  station  in  the  afternoon,  found 
myself  somewhat  too  early  for  the  train.  By  way  of  improving  the 
time  thus  left  on  my  hands,  I  betook  myself  to  the  examination  of  a 
large  pile  of  rubbish,  consisting  of  shale  and  ironstone  from  one  of  the 
pits,  and  in  which  I  had  previously  found  scales  and  teeth  of  fishes. 
In  the  blocks  of  hard  Carbonaceous  shale  and  earthy  coal,  of  which  the 
pile  chiefly  consisted,  scales,  teeth,  and  coprolites  often  appeared  on 
the  weathered  ends  and  surfaces  as  whitish  spots.  In  looking  for  these, 
I  observed  one  of  much  greater  size  than  usual,  on  the  edge  of  a  block, 
and  on  splitting  it  open,  found  a  large  flattened  skull,  the  cranial  bones 
of  which  remained  entire  on  one  side  of  the  mass,  while  the  palate  and 
teeth,  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  state,  came  away  with  the  other 
half.  Carefully  trimming  the  larger  specimen,  and  gathering  all  the 
smaller  fragments,  I  packed  them  up  as  safely  as  possible,  and  returned 
from  my  little  excursion  much  richer  than  I  had  hoped. 

The  specimen,  on  further  examination,  proved  somewhat  puzzling. 
I  supposed  it  to  be,  most  probably,  the  head  of  a  large  ganoid  fish ; 
but  it  seemed  different  from  anything  of  this  kind  with  which  I  could 
compare  it;  and  at  a  distance  from  comparative  anatomists,  and 
without  suffcient  means  of  determination,  I  dared  not  refer  it  to  any- 
thing higher  in  the  animal  scale.  Hoping  for  further  light,  I  packed 
it  up  with  some  other  specimens,  and  sent  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  with  an  explanatory  note  as  to 
its  geological  position,  and  requesting  that  it  might  be  submitted  to 
some  competent  osteologist  for  examination.  For  a  year  or  two,  how- 
ever, it  remained  as  quietly  in  the  Society's  collection  as  if  in  its 
original  bed  in  the  coal-mine,  until  attention  having  been  attracted  to 
such  remains  by  the  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  myself 
in  1852,  at  the  South  Joggins,  and  published  in  1853,*  the  Secretary 
or  President  of  the  Society  rediscovered  the  specimen,  and  handed  it 
to  Professor  Owen,  by  whom  it  was  described  in  December  1853,-1-  under 
the  name  of  Baphetes  pkmicepSj  which  may  be  interpreted  the  ^'  flat- 
beaded-diving  animal,''  in  allusion  to  the  flatness  of  the  creature's 
skull,  and  the  possibility  that  it  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  diving. 

The  parts  preserved  in  my  specimen  are  the  bones  of  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  skull  in  one  fragment,  and  the  teeth  and  palatal 
bones  in  others  (see  Fig.  137,  ante;  also  Fig.  141).    The  teeth  are 

*  Journal  of  Geological  Society  of  London,  yoI.  ix. 

t  Journal  of  Geological  Society,  vol.  x. ;  and  additional  notes,  vol.  xi. 
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conical  and  somewhat  curved,  the  outer  series  from  a  line  to  two  lines  in 
diameter,  and  the  tniier  series  three  lines  or  more.  They  are  implanted 
in  shallow  sockets  in  the  maxillary  and  premaxillary  bones,  and  are 
anchylosed  to  the  sockets.  For  the  lower  third,  the  outer  sni&ce 
presents  shallow  vertical  grooves,  conformably  with  the  plicated  char* 
acter  of  the  internal  stnictare.  The  upper  portion  is  smooth,  and  its 
internal  structure  presents  merely  radiating  tubes  of  ivory,  and  concen- 

Tig.  m.—Bi^lia<e  piameepi,  Owen. 


trie  layers.  The  whole  of  these  characters  are  regarded  as  allying  the 
animal  with  the  great  crocodilian  frogs  of  the  Trias  of  Europe,  first 
known  as  Cheirolherlans,  owing  to  the  remarkable  hand-like  im- 
presuons  of  their  feet,  and  afterwards  as  LahyrmihodonU,  from  the 
beautifully  complicated  convolutions  of  the  ivory  of  their  teeth. 

The  only  additional  remains  attributable  to  this  creature,  found  since 
the  publication  of  Professor  Owen's  description,  are  a  bone  and  a  scute 
or  scale.  The  former  may  be  a  scapular  or  sternal  bone,  and  if  so, 
would  warrant  the  belief  that  the  creature  possessed  anterior  limbs  of 
Con«derable  size ;  the  proportion  relatively  to  the  skull  being  much 
the  same  as  in  the  American  bullfrog.  The  latter  is  marked  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bones  of  the  Lead,  and  would  indicate  that  Baphtttt 
was  protected  by  bony  dermal  scales,  resembling  those  of  the  crocodile. 

Of  the  general  form  and  dimensions  of  BapkeUs,  the  facts  at  presuit 
known  do  not  enable  us  to  say  much.     Its  formidable  teeth  and 
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strong  maxillary  bones  show  that  it  must  have  devoured  animals  of 
considerable  size,  probably  the  fishes  whose  remains  are  found  with 
it,  or  the  smaller  reptiles  of  the  coal.  It  must,  in  short,  have  been 
crocodilian,  rather  than  frog-like,  in  its  mode  of  life ;  but  whether, 
like  the  labyrinthodonts,  it  had  strong  limbs  and  a  short  body,  or  like 
the  crocodiles,  an  elongated  form  and  a  powerful  natatory  tail,  the 
remains  do  not  decide.  One  of  the  limbs,  or  a  vertebra  of  the  tail, 
would  settle  this  question,  but  neither  has  as  yet  been  found.  That 
there  were  large  animals  of  the  labyrinthodoutal  form  in  the  Coal 
period,  is  proved  by  the  footprints  of  Sauropus^  already  noticed,  which 
may  have  been  produced  by  an  animal  of  the  type  of  Baphetes.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  there  were  large  swimming  raptiles  seems  estab- 
lished by  the  recent  discovery  of  the  vertebrae  of  Eosaurus  AcadUmuSj 
at  the  Joggins,  by  Mr  Marsh.*  The  locomotion  of  Baphetes  must 
have  been  vigorous  and  rapid,  but  it  may  have  been  effected  both  on 
land  and  in  water,  and  either  by  feet  or  tail,  or  both. 

With  the  nature  of  its  habitat  we  are  better  acquainted.  The  area 
of  the  Albion  Mines  Coal-field  was  somewhat  exceptional  in  its  char- 
acter. It  seems  to  have  been  a  bay  or  indentation  in  the  Silurian 
land,  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  coal-field  by  a  high  shingle 
beach,  now  a  bed  of  conglomerate.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  while 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Coal-field  the  beds  of  coal 
are  thin,  and  alternate  with  sandstones  and  shales,  at  the  Albion 
Mines  a  vast  thickness  of  almost  unmixed  vegetable  matter  has  been 
deposited,  constituting  the  '^  main  seam "  of  thirty-eight  feet  thick, 
and  the  "  deep  seam ''  twenty-four  feet  thick,  as  well  as  still  thicker 
beds  of  highly  carbonaceous  shale.  But,  though  the  area  of  the  Albion 
Coal  measures  was  thus  separated,  and  preserved  from  marine  incur- 
sions, it  must  have  been  often  submerged,  and  probably  had  connexion 
with  the  sea,  through  rivers  or  channels  cutting  the  enclosing  beach. 
Hence  beds  of  earthy  matter  occur  in  it,  containing  remains  of  Harge 
fishes.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  known  as  the 
"  Holing  stone," — ^a  band  of  black  highly  carbonaceous  shale,  coaly 
matter,  and  clay  ironstone,  occurring  in  the  midn  seam,  about  five  feet 
below  its  roof,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  two  inches  to  nearly 
two  feet.  It  was  from  this  band  that  the  rubbish-heap  in  which  I 
found  the  skull  of  Baphetes  planiceps  was  derived.  It  is  a  laminated 
bed,  sometimes  hard  and  containing  much  ironstone,  in  other  places 
soft  and  shaly ;  but  always  black  and  carbonaceous,  and  often  with 
layers  of  coarse  coal,  though  with  few  fossil  plants  retaining  their 
forms.     It  contains  large  round  flat  scales  and  flattened  curved  teeth, 

*  Silliman'B  Jonmal,  1859. 

2  a 
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which  I  attribute  to  a  fish  of  the  genus  Mhizodus^  resembling,  if  not 
identical  with,  R.  landfer^  Newbeny.  With  these  are  double-pointed 
shark-like  teeth,  and  long  cylindrical  spines  of  a  species  of  Diplodus 
(Z>.  acinaces),*  There  are  also  shells  of  the  minute  SpirorbUj  so 
common  in  the  Coal  measures  of  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
abundance  of  fragments  of  coprolitic  matter. 

It  is  evident  that  the  '^  Holing  stone ''  indicates  one  of  those  periods 
in  which  the  Albion  Coal  area,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  was  under  water, 
probably  fresh  or  brackish,  as  there  are  no  properly  marine  shells  in 
this  or  any  of  the  other  beds  of  this  Coal  series.  We  may  then 
imagine  a  large  lake  or  lagune,  loaded  with  trunks  of  trees  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  having  in  its  shallow  parts,  and  along  its 
sides,  dense  brakes  of  Ccdamites,  and  forests  of  SigiUaric^  Lepido- 
dendrorij  and  other  trees  of  the  period,  extending  far  on  every  side 
as  damp  pestilential  swamps.  In  such  a  habitat,  uninviting  to  us, 
but  no  doubt  suited  to  Baphetes,  that  creature  crawled  through  swamps 
and.  thickets,  wallowed  in  flats  of  black  mud,  or  swam  and  dived  in 
search  of  its  finny  prey. 

DendrerpeUm  AccuUanum,  Owen. 

The  geology  of  Nova  Scotia  is  largely  indebted  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Though  much  had  previously  been  done  by  others,  his  personal 
explorations  in  1842,  and  his  paper  on  the  gypsiferous  formation, 
published  in  the  following  year,  first  gave  form  and  shape  to  some  of 
the  more  difficult  features  of  the  geology  of  the  country,  and  brought 
it  into  relation  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  geological 
investigation,  as  in  many  other  things,  patient  plodding  may  accu- 
mulate large  stores  of  fact,  but  the  magic  wand  of  genius  is  required 
to  bring  out  the  true  value  and  significance  of  these  stores  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  explorations  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  subsequent  study  of  the  subject  by  Sir  Charles,  with  the 
impulse  and  guidance  given  to  the  labours  of  others,  did  as  much  for 
Nova  Scotia  as  might  have  been  effected  by  years  of  laborious  work 
under  less  competent  heads. 

Sir  Charles  naturally  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  geology 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  entertain  a  desire  to  explore  more  fully  some 
of  those  magnificent  coast  sections  which  he  had  but  hastily  exanuned ; 
and  when,  in  1851,  he  had  occasion  to  revisit  the  United  States,  he 
made  an  appointment  with  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  renewed  explorations  of  the  cliffs  of  the  South  Joggins.  The 
object  specially  in  view  was  the  thorough  examination  of  the  beds  of 

*  See  pp.  202,  203,  ante* 
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the  trae  Coal  measures,  with  reference  to  their  contained  fossils,  and 
the  conditions  of  accumulation  of  the  coal ;  and  the  results  were  given 
to  the  world  in  a  joint  paper  on  "The  Remains  of  a  Reptile  and  a  Land- 
shell  discovered  in  the  Interior  of  an  erect  Tree  in  the  Coal  Measures 
of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  in  the  writer's  paper  on  "  The  Coal  Measures  of 
the  South  Joggins ;  "*  while  other  important  investigations  grew  out  of 
the  following  up  of  these  researches,  and  much  matter  in  relation  to  the 
vegetable  fossils  has  only  recently  been  worked  out.  It  is  with  the 
more  striking  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  reptile  in  the 
Coal  measures  that  we  have  now  to  do. 

These  interesting  remains  were  found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  those 
fossil  erect  Siffillarice  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  which, 
having  fallen  from  the  cliff,  lay  in  large  disc-like  fragments  on  the 
beach.  While  examining  these  "fossil  grindstones,"  we  were  sur- 
prised by  finding  on  one  of  them  what  seemed  to  be  fragments  of 
bone.  On  careful  search,  other  bones  appeared,  and  they  had  the 
aspect,  not  of  remains  of  fishes,  of  which  many  species  are  found  fossil 
in  these  Coal  measures,  but  rather  of  limb-bones  of  a  quadruped. 
The  fallen  pieces  of  the  tree  were  carefully  taken  up,  and  other  bones 
disengaged,  and  at  length  a  jaw  with  teeth  made  its  appearance. 
We  felt  quite  confident,  from  the  first,  that  these  bones  were  reptilian ; 
and  the  whole  being  carefully  packed  and  labelled,  were  taken  by 
Sir  Charles  to  the  United  States,  and  submitted  to  Professor  J.  Wyman 
of  Cambridge,  who  recognised  their  reptilian  character,  and  prepared 
descriptive  notes  of  the  principal  bones,  which  appeared  to  have 
belonged  to  two  species.  He  also  observed  among  the  fragments  an 
object  of  different  character,  apparently  a  shell,  which  was  recognised 
by  Dr  Gould  of  Boston,  and  subsequently  by  Mr  Deshayes,  as  probably 
a  land-snail,  and  has  since  been  named  Pupa  vetusta. 

The  specimens  were  subsequently  taken  to  London  and  re-examined 
by  Professor  Owen,  who  confirmed  Wyman's  inferences,  added  other 
characters  to  the  description,  and  named  the  larger  and  better  preserved 
species  DendrerpeUm  Acadtanum,  in  allusion  to  its  discovery  in  the 
interior  of  a  tree,  and  to  its  native  country  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia 
(Fig.  142). 

In  form,  DendrerpeUm  Acadtanum  was  probably  lizard-like ;  with 
a  broad  flat  head,  short  stout  limbs,  and  an  elongated  tail ;  and  having 
its  skin,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  beUy,  protected  by  small 
bony  plates  closely  overlapping  each  other.  It  may  have  attained 
the  length  of  two  feet    The  form  of  the  head  is  not  unlike  that  of 

*  Journal  of  the  Geological  Sodetj  of  London,  toIs.  ix.  and  x. 
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Bapheta,  but  longer  in  proportion ;  and  much  resembles  that  of  the 
labyrinthodont  reptiles  of  the  Trias.  The  bones  of  the  akull  are 
sculptured  as  in  Baphetet,  but  in  a  smaller  pattern.  The  nostrils  are 
small,  and  near  the  muzzle  ;  the  orbits  are  circular,  and  separated  by 


Fig.  lii.—Davlrtrptim  Jeadiai 
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a  s{iace  of  more  than  their  own  diameter.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  is 
a  series  of  conical  teeth  on  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones. 
Those  on  the  iot^rmaxillanes  are  much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
have  the  aspect  of  tusks  or  canines.     Within  this  outer  series  of  teeth, 
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but  implanted  apparently  in  the  same  bones,  there  is  a  second  series 
of  teeth,  closely  placed,  or  with  intervals  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
one  tooth.  These  inner  teeth  are  longer  than  the  others,  implanted 
in  shallow  sockets,  to  which  they  are  anchylosed,  and  have  the  dentine 
plicated,  except  toward  the  point.  A  third  group  of  teeth,  blunt  at 
the  points,  largely  hollow  in  the  interior,  and  with  the  dentine  quite 
simple,  appears  in  detached  bones,  which  may  represent  the  vomer. 
Only  a  part  of  this  formidable  armature  of  teeth  appears  in  the  skull 
represented  in  Fig.  142,  as  the  bones  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  have 
been  removed,  adhering  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  matrix.  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  these  teeth  are  anchylosed  to  the  bone ;  and  that 
those  of  the  vomer  are  thinly  walled  and  simple,  the  outer  series  on 
the  maxillaries  and  intermaxillaries  simple  and  flattened,  while  the 
inner  series  of  teeth  are  conical  and  plicated.  In  the  lower  jaw  there 
was  a  uniform  series  of  conical  teeth,  not  perceptibly  enlarged  toward 
the  front,  and  an  inner  series  of  larger  and  plicated  teeth,  as  in  the 
upper  jaw. 

The  scapular  and  sternal  bones  seem  to  have  been  well  developed 
and  strong,  but  only  portions  of  them  are  known.  The  fore  limb  of 
the  adult  animal,  including  the  toes,  must  have  been  four  or  five  inches 
in  length,  and  is  of  massive  proportions.  The  bones  were  hollow, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  phalanges  the  bony  walls  were  thin,  so  that 
they  are  often  found  crushed  flat.  The  humerus,  however,  was  a 
strong  bone,  with  thick  walls  and  a  cancellated  structure  toward  its 
extremities;  still,  even  these  have  sometimes  yielded  to  the  great 
pressure  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Fig.  142  shows  the 
humerus  of  the  original  specimen  of  the  species.  The  cavity  of  the 
interior  of  the  limb-bones  is  usually  filled  with  calc-spar  stained  with 
organic  matter,  but  showing  no  structure ;  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
bony  wall  is  smooth,  without  any  indication  of  cartilaginous  matter 
lining  it. 

The  vertebrae,  in  the  external  aspect  of  their  bodies,  remind  one  of 
those  of  fishes,  expanding  toward  the  extremities,  and  being  deeply 
hollowed  by  conical  cavities,  which  appear  even  to  meet  in  the  centre. 
There  is,  however,  a  large  and  flattened  neural  spine.  The  vertebras 
are  usually  much  crushed,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disengage 
them  from  the  stone.  Fig.  142  exhibits  the  usual  form,  and  there 
are  others  with  long  spines  above  and  below,  reminding  us  of  those 
of  the  batrachians  and  reptiles  which  have  tails  flattened  for  swimming, 
and  probably  indicating  that  this  was  the  case  with  Dendrerpeton. 
The  ribs  are  long  and  curved,  with  an  expanded  head,  near  to  which 
they  are  solid,  but  become  hollow  toward  the  middle ;  and  the  distal 
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extremities  are  flattened  and  thin  walled.  The  posterior  limb  seems 
to  have  been  not  larger  than  the  anterior,  perhaps  smaller.  The  bones 
represented  in  Fig.  142,  which  I  refer  to  this  member,  probablj 
belonged  to  a  somewhat  smaller  individual  than  that  to  which  the 
humeras  above  mentioned  belonged.  The  tibia  is  much  flattened  at 
the  extremity,  as  in  some  labjrinthodonts,  and  the  foot  must  have 
been  broad,  and  probably  suited  for  swimming  or  walking  on  soft 
mud,  or  both.  That  the  hind  limb  was  adapted  for  walking  is  shown, 
not  merely  by  the  form  of  the  bones,  but  also  by  that  of  the  pelvis. 

The  external  scales  are  thin,  oblique-rhoroboidal  or  elongated  oval, 
marked  with  slight  concentric  lines,  but  otherwise  smooth,  and  having 
a  thickened  ridge  or  margin ;  in  which  they  resemble  those  of  Arche- 
goBourus^  and  also  those  o(  PhoUdogaster  pisciformis,  recently  described 
by  Huxley  from  the  Edinburgh  Coal-field, — ^an  animal  which  indeed 
appears  in  most  respects  to  have  a  close  affinity  with  DendrerpeUm, 
The  microscopic  structure  of  the  scales  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  bones,  and  different  from  that  of  the  scales  of  ganoid  fishes. 
In  one  of  the  specimens  the  scales  of  the  throat  remain  in  their  natural 
position,  and  are  seen  to  be  of  a  narrow  ovate  form,  and  arranged  in 
imbricated  rows  diverging  from  the  mesial  Hne. 

This  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  coal  swamps  of  Nova  Scotia  was,  in 
short,  as  we  often  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  earliest  forms  of  life, 
the  possessor  of  powers  and  structures  not  usually,  in  the  modem 
world,  combined  in  a  single  species.  It  was  certainly  not  a  fish,  yet 
its  bony  scales,  and  the  form  of  its  vertebras  and  of  its  teeth  might, 
in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  one.  We 
call  it  a  batrachian,  yet  its  dentition,  the  sculpturing  of  tJie  bones  of 
its  skull,  which  were  certainly  no  more  external  plates  than  the  similar 
bones  of  a  crocodile,  its  ribs,  and  the  structure  of  its  limbs,  remind  us 
of  the  higher  reptiles ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  ever  possessed  gills^ 
or  passed  through  a  larval  or  fish-like  condition.  Still,  in  a  great 
many  important  characters  its  structures  are  undoubtedly  batrachian. 
It  stands,  in  short,  in  the  same  position  with  the  Lepidodendra  and 
SigiUaria  under  whose  shade  it  crept,  which,  though  placed  by  palaeo- 
botanists  in  alliance  with  certain  modem  groups  of  plants,  manifestly 
differed  from  these  in  many  of  their  characters,  and  occupied  a  different 
position  in  nature.  In  the  Coal  period,  the  distinctions  of  physical 
and  vital  conditions  were  not  well  defined — dry  land  and  water,  terres- 
trial and  aquatic  plants  and  animals,  and  lower  and  higher  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  are  consequently  not  easily  separated  from 
each  other.  This  is  no  doubt  a  state  of  things  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  earth's  history,  yet  not  necessarily  so ;  for  there 
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are  some  reasons,  derived  from  fossil  plants,  for  believing  that  in  tbe 
preceding  Devonian  period  there  was  less  of  this,  and  consequently 
that  there  may  then  have  been  a  higher  and  more  varied  animal  life 
than  in  the  Coal  period.*  Even  in  the  modem  world  also,  we  still  find 
local  cases  of  this  early  union  of  dissimilar  conditions.  It  is  in  the 
swamps  of  Africa,  at  one  time  dry,  at  another  inundated,  that  such 
intermediate  forms  as  Lepidosiren  occur,  to  baffle  the  classificatory 
powers  of  naturalists ;  and  it  is  in  the  stagnant  unaerated  waters,  half 
swamp,  half  lake  or  river,  and  unfit  for  ordinary  fishes,  that  the  semi- 
reptilian  Amia  and  Lepidosteua  still  keep  np  the  characters  of  their 
palaeozoic  predecessors. 

The  dentition  of  Dendrerpeton  shows  it  to  have  been  carnivorous  in 
a  high  degree.  It  may  have  captured  fishes  and  smaller  reptiles,  either 
on  land  or  in  water,  and  very  probably  fed  on  dead  carcases  as  well. 
If,  as  seems  likely,  the  footprints  referred  to  in  a  previous  section  be- 
long to  Dendrerpetoriy  it  must  have  frequented  the  shores,  either  in 
search  of  garbage,  or  on  its  way  to  and  from  the  waters.  The  occurr 
rence  of  its  remains  in  the  stumps  of  SigiUaria^  with  land-snails  and 
millipedes,  shows  also  that  it  crept  in  the  shade  of  the  woods  in  search 
of  food ;  and  under  the  head  of  coprolitic  matter,  in  a  subsequent  section, 
I  shall  show  that  remains  of  excrementitious  substances,  probably  of 
this  species,  contain  fragments  attributable  to  smaller  reptiles,  and 
other  animals  of  the  land. 

Several  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs  remain  in  sufficiently  good  preser- 
vation to  allow  of  measurement  of  their  size.  I  am  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  following  dimensions  of  parts  of  the  animal : — 

Total  length  of  skull         ....         2*75  inches 

„     breadth  of  skull  at  the  orbits    .         .         2         „ 
Length  of  humerus  ....         1*33  inch 

7,  «lna In 

„  femur 1         „ 

„  rib 0*75    „ 

„  eleven  vertebras  in  series   .         .         2*25   „ 

It  would  seem  from  these  dimensions  that  the  head  was  broad  and 
the  trunk  slender ;  the  anterior  limb,  including  the  foot,  half  as  long 
again  as  the  head,  and  the  posterior  limb  rather  smaller  or  shorter  than 
the  anterior.  It  would  thus  appear  that  while  the  general  form  of  the 
body  was  not  unlike  that  of  Menobranchus,  the  limbs  were  much 
larger,  and  must  have  carried  the  trunk  without  allowing  any  part  of 

*  See  the  author's  paper  on  DeTonian  Plants,  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society, 
vol.  XTiii.,  p.  828. 
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it  to  touch  the  ground,  as  would  also  seem  to  have  been  the  case  from 
the  footprints  found  in  the  Coal  formation  beds,  and  the  size  and  form 
of  the  toes  of  which  make  it  likely  that  they  belonged  to  this  animal. 

From  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  bones,  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  specimens  in  my  possesion,  I  presume  that  this  individual 
was  three-fourths  grown,  and  I  doubt  if  its  total  length  much  ex- 
ceeded one  foot. 

The  limb-bones,  though  thin-waUed  and  often  crushed,  evidently 
had  broad  articulating  surfaces ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  fore-limbs  par- 
ticularly, were  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
head  and  vertebral  column. 

The  large  size  of  the  fore  limb  I  suppose  to  have  been  related  to  a 
habit  of  walking  or  standing  in  shallow  water,  with  the  snout  in  the 
air,  in  the  manner  of  newts,  and  the  more  rapid  movements  of  the 
creature  were  probably  performed  by  the  tail.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  in  Hylonomus  the  proportions  of  the  limbs  were  reversed 
— ^the  hind  limbs  being  much  larger  than  the  fore  limbs. 

Dendrerpeton  Oweni,  Dawson. 

Among  the  reptilian  remains  found  in  erect  trees  at  the  South  Jog- 
gins,  there  have  occurred  several  portions  of  skeletons,  which,  from 
their  sculptured  cranial  bones,  plicated  teeth,  and  the  forms  of  their 
scales  and  limb-bones,  I  have  referred  to  the  genus  Dendrerpeton^  but 
to  individuals  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  full-grown  specimens  of 
D,  Acadianum  (Fig.  143). 

On  carefully  examining  these  specimens,  the  result  has  been  to 
establish  a  strong  probability  that  there  is  a  second  species  of  Dendrer- 
peton^  smaller  than  D,  Acctdianum,  and  differing  from  it  in  several 
points.  This  species  I  propose  to  name  D,  Oweni.  It  differs  from 
D.  Acadianum  in  the  following  particulars: — (I.)  Its  much  smaller 
size ;  (2.)  Its  long  and  hooked  teeth  (it  wiU  be  seen  that  these  teeth 
differ  very  markedly  in  their  proportions  and  form  from  those  of  the 
larger  species  represented  in  Fig.  142) ;  (3.)  The  greater  plication  of  the 
ivory  in  the  intermaxillary  teeth  (in  Z>.  Acadianum  these  teeth  are, 
on  the  outside,  simple  almost  to  the  base,  and  plicated  on  the  inner 
side,  while  in  this  species  they  are  plicated  all  around  like  the  inner 
maxillary  teeth) ;  (4.)  The  form  of  the  skull,  which  has  the  orbit 
larger  in  proportion,  and  is  also  shorter  and  broader.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  have  described  the  species  of  Hylonomus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  animal,  except  in  size,  differs  from  them  quite  as  widely 
as  does  D.  Acadianum. 

The  distinctness  of  D.  Oweni  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
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I  possess  small  jaw-bones  of  Dendrerpeton,  about  the  size  of  those  of 
this  species,  but  haviog  the  teeth  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  larger 
species ;  these  I  suppose  to  have  belonged  to  young  individuals. 

The  forms  of  the  jaw-bones  and  of  the  vertebra,  ribs,  scapular  bone, 
bones  of  the  limbs,  and  bony  scales,  indicate  tbat  in  general  form  this 
creature  was  not  far  removed  from  its  larger  relative.     The  bones  of 


Fig.  143. — Dtndrajieion  Oatni,  Dawaon. 
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tbe  foot,  represented  in  Fig.  143,  especially  deserve  attention.  This 
is  the  most  perfect  foot  of  Dendrerpeton  hitherto  found ;  and  I  have 
enlarged  it  in  tbe  6gure  in  order  more  distinctly  to  sbow  its  parts. 
It  presents  three  long  toes,  with  traces  of  a  smaller  one  at  each  side, 
BO  that  there  were  probably  five  in  all.  If  these  toes  be  compared 
with  the  footprints  on  tbe  slab  discovered  by  Dr  Harding,  represented 
in  Fig.  139,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  they  very  closely  correspond,  though 
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the  toes  of  the  present  species  are  much  smaller.  The  footprints  are 
precisely  those  which  we  may  suppose  an  animal  of  the  size  of 
Dendrerpeton  Acadianum  would  have  made,  if,  as  the  bones  found 
render  in  every  way  probable,  this  larger  species  had  a  foot  similar  to 
that  of  D,  Oweni.  I  suppose,  for  this  reason,  that  these  footprints  are 
really  those  of  Dendrerpeton  Acadianum;  and  that  this  species 
continued  to  exist  from  the  time  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures  to  the 
period  when  those  higher  beds  of  the  series  in  which  its  bones  are 
found  at  the  Joggins  were  deposited. 

The  present  species  must  have  lived  in  the  same  places  with  its 
larger  relative ;  but  may  have  differed  somewhat  in  its  habits.  Its 
longer  and  sharper  teeth  may  have  been  better  suited  for  devouring 
worms,  larvse,  or  soft-skinned  fishes,  while  those  of  the  larger  Den- 
drerpeton were  better  adapted  to  deal  with  the  mailed  ganoids  of  the 
period,  or  with  those  smaller  reptiles  which  were  more  or  less  protected 
with  bony  or  homy  scales. 

In  one  of  my  earliest  explorations  of  the  reptile-bearing  stumps  of 
the  Joggins,  I  observed  on  some  of  the  surfaces  patches  of  a  shining 
black  substance,  which  on  minute  examination  proved  to  be  the 
remains  of  cuticle,  with  homy  scales  and  other  appendages.  The 
fragments  were  preserved;  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  to  which  of  the  species  whose  bones  occur  with  them 
they  belonged,  or  even  to  ascertain  the  precise  relations  of  the  several 
fragments  to  each  other.  I  therefore  merely  mentioned  them  in 
general  terms,  and  stated  my  belief  that  they  may  have  belonged  to 
the  species  of  Hylonomus.  More  recently  other  specimens  have  been 
obtained,  which  enaUe  me  to  refer  these  specimens  in  part  to  the 
present  species  and  in  part  to  the  next  species,  Hylonomus  LyeUL 
The  specimen  represented  in  Fig.  143,  I  believe,  for  reasons  stated  in 
my  memoir  already  referred  to,  to  be  the  skin  of  a  portion  of  the 
hinder  part  of  an  individual  of  the  present  species. 

Hylonomus  LyelU,  Dawson. 

In  the  original  reptiliferous  tree  discovered  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  the 
writer  at  the  Joggins  in  1851,  there  were,  beside  the  bones  of  Den- 
drerpeton Acadianum^  some  small  elongated  vertebrae,  evidently  of  a 
different  species.  These  were  first  detected  by  Prof.  Wyman  in  his 
examination  of  these  specimens,  and  were  figured,  but  not  named,  in 
the  notice  of  the  specimens  in  the  Jo\imal  of  the  Geological  Society, 
vol.  ix.  In  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  Joggins,  I  obtained  from 
another  erect  stump  many  additional  remains  of  these  smaller  reptiles, 
and,  on  careful  comparison  of  the  specimens,  was  induced  to  refer 
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them  to  three  species,  all  apparently  generically  allied.  I  proposed 
for  them  the  generic  name  Ht/lonomus,  "  forest-dweller."  They  were 
described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  for  1859,  with 
illustrations  of  the  teeth  and  other  characteristic  parts.*  The  smaller 
species  first  described  I  named  H,  Wymani;  the  next  in  size,  that  to 
which  this  article  refers,  and  which  was  represented  by  a  larger 
number  of  specimens,  I  adopted  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  and  dedicated 
•to  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  The  third  and  largest,  represented  only  by  a 
few  fragments  of  a  single  skeleton,  was  named  H,  (xciedentatus, 

Hyhnomua  LyeUi  was  an  animal  of  small  size.  Its  skull  is  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  its  whole  body,  even  if,  as  was  likely,  furnished 
with  a  tail,  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  long. 
No  complete  example  of  its  skull  has  been  found.  The  bones  appear 
to  have  been  thin  and  easily  separable ;  and  even  when  they  remain 
together,  are  so  much  crushed  as  to  render  the  shape  of  the  skuU  not 
easily  discernible.  They  are  smooth  on  the  outer  surface  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  under  a  lens  show  only  delicate  uneven  striie  and  minute 
dots.  They  are  more  dense  and  hard  than  those  of  DendrerpeUm^  and 
the  bone-cells  are  more  elongated  in  form.  The  bones  of  the  snout 
would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  elongated  and  narrow.  A 
specimen  in  my  possession  shows  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  united,  and  retaining  their  form.  We  learn 
from  them  that  the  brain-case  was  rounded,  and  that  there  was  a 
parietal  foramen.  There  would  seem  also  to  have  been  two  occipital 
condyles.  Several  well-preserved  specimens  of  the  maxOlary  and 
mandibular  bones  have  been  obtained.  They  are  smooth,  or  nearly 
so,  like  those  of  the  skull,  and  are  furnished  with  numerous  sharp 
conical  teeth,  anchylosed  to  the  jaw,  in  a  partial  groove  formed  by  the 
outer  ridge  of  the  bone.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw  there 
is  a  group  of  teeth  larger  than  the  others.  The  intermaxillary  bone 
has  not  been  observed.  The  total  number  of  teeth  in  each  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  was  about  forty,  and  the  number  in  each  maxillary  bone 
about  thirty.  The  teeth  are  perfectly  simple,  hollow  within,  and  with 
very  fine  radiating  tubes  of  ivory.  The  vertebne  have  the  bodies 
cylindrical  or  hour-glass  shaped,  covered  with  a  thin,  hard,  bony  plate, 
and  having  within  a  cavity  of  the  form  of  two  cones,  attached  by  the 
apices.  The  ribs  are  long,  curved,  and  at  the  proximal  end  have  a 
shoulder  and  neck.  They  are  hollow,  with  thin  hard  bony  walls. 
The  anterior  limb,  judging  from  the  fragments  procured,  seems  to 
have  been  slender,  with  long  toes,  four  or  possibly  five  in  number. 
The  posterior  limb  was  longer  and  stronger,  and  attached  to  a  pelvis 

*  Journal  of  Geological  Sooiet7,  vol.  xyi. 
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SO  large  and  broad  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  creatnre  enlarged 
considerably  in  size  toward  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  and 
that  it  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  erect  The  thigh  bone 
is  well  formed,  with  a  distinct  head  and  trochanter,  and  the  lower 
extremity  flattened  and  moulded  into  two  articulating  surfaces  for  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  the  fragments  of  which  show  that  they  were  much 
shorter.  The  toes  of  the  hind  feet  have  been  seen  only  in  detached 
joints.  They  seem  to  have  been  thicker  than  those  of  the  fore  foot 
Detached  vertebrse,  which  seem  to  be  caudal,  have  been  found,  but 
the  length  of  the  tail  is  unknown.  The  limb  bones  are  usually  some- 
what crushed  and  flattened,  especially  at  their  articular  extremities, 
and  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the  error  of  supposing  that  this  flattened 
form  was  their  normal  condition;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  merely  an  effect  of  pressure.  The  limb  bones  present  in 
cross  section  a  wall  of  dense  bone  with  elongated  bone-ceUs,  sur- 
rounding a  cavity  now  filled  with  brown  calc-spar,  and  originally 
occupied  with  cartilage  or  marrow.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in 
the  skeleton  of  this  creature  than  the  contrast  between  the  perfect  and 
beautiful  forms  of  its  bones,  and  their  imperfectly  ossified  condition, — 
a  circumstance  which  raises  the  question  whether  these  specimens  may 
not  represent  the  young  of  some  reptile  of  larger  size. 

The  dermal  covering  of  this  animal  is  represented  in  part  by  oval 
bony  scales,  which  are  so  constantly  associated  with  its  bones  that  I 
can  have  no  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  it,  being,  perhaps,  the  clothing 
of  its  lower  or  abdominal  parts  ;  while  above,  it  was  probably  clad  in 
the  beautiful  scaly  covering  represented  in  Fig.  144,*  and  which  shows 
that  the  creature,  while  probably  clad  with  bony  scales  below,  had 
on  its  back  an  array  of  scaly  and  spiny  ornaments  comparable  with 
those  of  any  modem  reptile.  The  bony  scales  differ  in  form  from 
those  of  Dendrerpeton ;  they  are  also  much  thicker.  On  the  inner 
side  they  are  concave,  w^ith  a  curved  ledge  or  tliickened  border  at  one 
edge.     On  the  outer  side  they  present  concentric  lines  of  growth. 

The  only  specimens  v.hich  afford  much  information  as  to  the  general 
form  of  Hylonomus  Lydli  are  those  represented  in  Fig.  144.  The  first 
is  the  original  specimen  from  which  I  described  the  species  in  the 

*  Description  of  Fig.  144. 

(a)  Skeleton  in  matrix,  showing  Jaws^  riba,  (/)  Bones  of  foot;  enlarged.* 

vertebne,  pelriSy  and  bones  of  limbs.  (g)  Parietal  bones,  showing  foramea;  enlarged. 

(ft)  Portion  of  skeleton  in  matrix,  showing  (h)  Vertebra;  enlarged, 

vcrtebree  and  limb  bones.  (/)  Ribs;  enlarged. 

(e)  Portion  of  maxilla  with  teeth ;  enlarged.  (A;)  Bony  scale ;  enlarged. 

(d)  Cross  sections  of  teeth ;  enlarged.  (I)  Portion  of  scaly  cuticle. 

(e)  Anterior  end  of  mandible  with  teeth ;  (m  to  «)  Homy  scales^  brisUes,  tubexdes,  and 

enlarged.  other  appendages  of  the  same ;  iqag. 
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paper  already  referred  to.  The  bones  being  small  and  of  dark  colour, 
are  not  very  conspicuous,  and  many  of  them  are  broken,  but  many 
are  beautifully  perfect ;  and  even  those  which  are  removed  have  left 
very  distinct  moulds  of  their  form  in  the  fine-grained  matrix.  In  the 
figure  I  have  carefully  traced  their  outlines  in  their  natural  position, 
with  the  exception  of  the  maxiUary  bone  and  mandible,  which  are 
removed  from  their  place  in  the  matrix,  to  bring  the  whole  into  a 
more  compact  form.  The  specimen  also  shows,  in  addition  to  the 
bones  delineated,  many  fragments  of  the  skull  and  scapular  bones, 
crushed  in  such  a  manner  that  their  forms  cannot  be  distinguished. 
The  specimen  shows  remains  of  thirty  vertebrae,  of  which  four  appear 
to  belong  to  the  neck,  and  the  rest  are  probably  nearly  all  dorsal  and 
lumbar.  Of  about  twenty  ribs  more  or  less  complete  fragments 
remiun.  The  fore  limb  is  represented  only  by  the  impression  of  a 
humerus,  but  other  bones  which  may  have  belonged  to  it  are  scattered 
elsewhere  on  the  stone.  The  pelvis  is  nearly  entire,  though  crushed 
and  flattened.  One  thigh  bone  remains  tolerably  perfect,  and  beside 
it  lie  the  tibia  and  a  part  of  the  fibula,  with  several  bones  of  the  foot 
The  dimensions  of  these  parts  are  as  follow : — 


Length  of  maxillary 

.     0*7  inch. 

„          mandible 

.     0-7     „ 

„          longest  rib  (chord)  . 

.    oe   „ 

„          humerus 

.    0-5    „ 

„           femur      .... 

•    0-7    „ 

„          tibia        ;         .         •         . 

.     0-45  „ 

„          principal  bone  of  pelvis    . 

•     0-7     „ 

The  other  specimen  above  referred  to  shows  the  bones  of  the  trunk, 
and  part  of  those  of  the  hind  and  fore  limb,  of  a  small  individual, 
nearly  in  their  natural  position,  and  is  remarkably  instructive,  as  giving 
some  idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  trunk.  It  shows  the  humerus 
and  radius  and  ulna  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  scapula.  About  thirteen  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebne  can 
be  made  out,  nearly  in  their  natural  position ;  and  there  are  remains 
of  five  of  the  ribs.  The  hind  limb  is  represented  by  fragments  of  the 
femur,  tibia,  and  fibula. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  remains  thus  described,  that  we  have  in 
Hylonomua  LyelU  an  animal  of  lacertian  form,  with  large  and  stout 
hind  limbs,  and  somewhat  smaller  fore  limbs,  capable  of  walking  and 
running  on  land ;  and  though  its  vertebrse  were  imperfectly  ossified 
externally,  yet  the  outer  walls  were  sufficiently  strong,  and  their 
articulation  sufficiently  firm,  to  have  enabled  the  creature  to  erect 
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itself  on  its  hind  limbs,  or  to  leap.  They  were  certainly  proportionally 
larger  and  much  more  firmly  knit  than  those  of  Dendrerpeton,  Further, 
the  ribs  were  long  and  much  curved,  and  imply  a  respiration  of  a 
higher  character  than  that  of  modem  batrachians,  and  consequently 
a  more  highly  vitalized  muscular  system.  If  to  these  structural  points 
we  add  the  somewhat  rounded  skull,  indicating  a  large  brain,  we  have 
before  us  a  creature  which,  however  puzzling  in  its  affinities  when 
anatomically  considered,  is  clearly  not  to  be  ranked  as  low  in  the 
scale  of  creation  as  modem  tailed  batrachians,  or  even  as  the  frogs 
and  toads.  We  must  add  to  these  also,  as  important  points  of  differ- 
ence, the  bony  scales  with  which  it  was  armed  below,  and  the  ornate 
apparatus  of  horny  appendages  with  which  it  was  clad  above.  These 
last,  as  described  above,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  144,  show  that  this  little 
animal  was  not  a  squalid,  slimy  dweller  in  mud,  like  Menobranehtis 
and  its  allies,  but  rather  a  beautiful  and  sprightly  tenant  of  the 
Coal  formation  thickets,  vying  in  brilliancy,  and  perhaps  in  colouring, 
with  the  insects  which  it  pursued  and  devoured.  Remains  of  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten  individuals  have  been  obtained  from  three  erect 
Si^llaruBj  indicating  that  these  creatures  were  quite  abundant,  as 
well  as  active  and  terrestrial  in  their  mode  of  life. 

With  respect  to  the  affinities  of  this  species,  I  think  it  is  abundantly 
manifest  that  it  presents  no  close  relationship  with  any  reptile  hitherto 
discovered  in  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  that  it  presents  characters 
partly  allying  it  to  the  newts  and  other  batrachians,  and  partly  to  the 
trae  reptiles.  The  stmctures  of  the  skull,  and  of  some  points  in  the 
vertebras,  certainly  resemble  those  of  batrachians ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  well-developed  ribs,  evidently  adapted  to  enlarge  the  chest 
in  respiration,  the  broad  pelvis,  and  the  cutaneous  covering,  are  unex- 
ampled in  modern  batrachians,  and  assimilate  the  creature  to  the  tme 
lizards.  I  have  already,  in  my  original  description  above  quoted, 
expressed  my  belief  that  Hylonomus  may  have  had  lacertian  affinities, 
but  I  do  not  desire  to  speak  positively  in  this  matter ;  and  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  stating  the  following  alternatives  as  to  the  probable 
relations  of  these  animals : — (1.)  They  may  have  been  trae  reptiles  of 
low  type,  and  with  batrachian  tendencies.  (2.)  They  may  have  been 
representatives  of  a  new  family  of  batrachians,  exhibiting  in  some 
points  lacertian  affinities.  (3.)  They  may  have  been  the  young  of 
some  larger  reptile,  too  large  and  vigorous  to  be  entrapped  in  the  pit- 
fiills  presented  by  the  hollow  Sigillaria  stumps,  and  in  its  adult  state 
losing  the  batrachian  peculiarities  apparent  in  the  young.  Whichever 
of  these  views  we  may  adopt,  the  fact  remains,  that  in  the  stmcture 
of  this  curious  little  creature  we  have  peculiarities  both  batrachian 
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and  lacertian,  in  so  far  as  our  experience  of  modem  animals  is  con- 
cerned. It  would,  however,  accord  with  observed  facts  in  relation 
to  other  groups  of  extinct  animals,  that  the  primitive  batrachians  of 
the  Coal  period  should  embrace  in  their  structures  points  in  after  times 
restricted  to  the  true  reptiles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  equally 
accord  with  such  facts  that  the  first-bom  of  lacertians  should  lean 
toward  a  lower  type,  by  which  they  may  have  been  preceded.  My 
present  impression  is,  that  they  may  constitute  a  separate  family  or 
order,  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  of  Micros auri a,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  certain  of  the  humbler 
lizards,  as  the  Oecko  or  Agama,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  tailed 
batrachians. 

It  is  likely  that  Hyhnomus  LyelU  was  less  aquatic  in  its  habits 
than  Dendrerpeton,  Its  food  consisted,  apparently,  of  insects  and 
similar  creatures.  The  teeth  would  indicate  this,  and  near  its  bones 
there  are  portions  of  coprolite  containing  remains  of  insects  and 
myriapods.  It  probably  occasionally  fell  a  prey  to  Dendrerpetanj  as 
bones,  which  may  have  belonged  either  to  young  individuals  of  this 
species  or  to  its  smaller  congener  H,  Wymani^  are  found  in  larger 
coprolites,  which  may  be  referred  with  probability  to  Dendrerpeton 
Acadianum. 

Hyhnomus  Aciedentatus,  Dawson. 

This  species  is  founded  on  a  single  imperfect  specimen  obtsdned  by 
me  at  the  Joggins  in  1859,  and  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical  Society,  vol.  xvi.  In  size,  H.  aciedentatus  was  about  twice 
as  large  as  the  species  last  described.  Its  teeth  are  very  different  in 
form.  Those  on  the  maxillary  and  lower  jaw  are  stout  and  short, 
placed  in  a  close  and  even  series  on  the  inner  side  of  a  ridge  or  plate 
of  bone.  Viewed  from  the  side  they  are  of  a  spatulate  form,  and 
present  a  somewhat  broad  edge  at  top,  as  in  Fig.  145.  Viewed  in 
the  opposite  direction,  they  are  seen  to  be  very  thick  in  a  direction 
transverse  to  that  of  the  jaw,  and  are  wedge-shaped.  There  are 
about  forty  on  each  side  of  the  mandible,  and  about  thirty  on  each 
maxillary. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  previous  paper,  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  intermaxillary  bones  bore  teeth  of  a  peculiar  form.  They 
are  larger  than  the  others,  thick  and  coming  to  a  blunt  point,  which 
is  seamed  with  longitudinal  and  slightly  spiral  ridges.  This  singular 
tooth  must  have,  been  a  most  efficient  instrument  for  crushing  and 
penetrating  the  coats  of  cmstaceans  and  insects,  or  the  bony  armour 
of  the  smaller  ganoid  fishes.     Eemains  exist  at  the  extremity  of  the 
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lower  jaw,  which  show  that  a  few  teeth  there  also  were  larger  thaa 
the  others,  but  whether  they  differed  in  rorm  cannot  be  determined. 
The  pulp  cavity  of  the  teeth  is  less  extensive  in  proportion  than  in  H. 
Lyetii,  and  the  structure  in  the  cross  section  is  simple,  showing  merely 
radiating  ivory  tubes. 

Pig.  lis. — ByUmoTaiit  acUdaUalvt,  Daweon. 


fa)  MuUUrr  bone ;  enliirged. 
(k)  Kudlbla;  anUrged. 
(e)  TMIh  \  nu^nlSed,  abavlng  front  ajod  ftlda 
via*  of  ordlniry  tooUi  and   groovad 


The  remains  of  H.  aaedenlalus  are  too  scanty  to  warrant  much 
certain  inference  as  to  its  form.  Its  vertebrie  wonld  seem  to  have 
resembled  those  of  H.  Lyelli,  but  to  have  been  elongated  and  more 
thoroughly  ossified.  Its  ribs  are  similar  in  form  and  proportion  to 
those  of  the  last-named  species.  A  pelvic  bone  and  some  detached 
phalangial  bones,  as  well  as  very  fragmentary  limb  bones,  would 
indicate  that  its  limbs  were  well  developed.  Its  external  scales  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  last  species,  but  larger,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
skin  show  scales  and  appendages  similar  to  those  of  H.  LyeVi,  but  of 
greater  dimenuons.     The  microscopic  structure  of  its  bone  is  also 

2b 
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similar  to  that  in  the  last  species.  No  doubt  a  more  perfect  spedmen 
would  show  many  points  of  difference  between  these  Bpedes,  not  now 
appreciable ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  ver^  different  form  of  the  teeth 
is  a  sufficient  distinction.  In  H.  LyeUi  these  are  conical  and  pointed. 
In  the  present  species  they  are  of  a  peculiar  wedge  shape — their 
diameter  transversely  to  the  jaw  being  the  greatest  at  the  base,  while 
at  the  top  they  are  sharpened  to  an  edge.  The  pecuhar  form  of  the 
intermaxillary  teeth  may  also  serve  as  a  distinctive  character,  though 
those  of  H.  LyeUi  are  not  yet  known.  The  form  of  the  vertebne 
would  further  seem  to  indicate  different  proportions  of  body.  On  the 
whole,  while  this  species  is  in  all  probability  generically  related  to 
the  last,  it  is  certainly  specifically  disdnet.  Its  habits  and  food  may 
have  been  similar,  hut  its  dental  apparatus  was  stronger  and  more 
formidable. 

Hylonomus  WymaTw,  Daweoo. 

This  is  the  species  of  Hylonomus  originally  detected  by  Professor 
Wyman  in  the  specimens  brought  from  the  Joggins  by  Sir  C.  Lyell 
and  myself.  Remains  of  several  additional  individuals  have  since 
been  found,  but  no  skeleton  approaching  to  completeness.  I  shall 
describe  this,  the  most  diminutive  of  the  reptiles  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
coal,  with  the  aid  of  the  fragments  represented  in  Fig.  146,  most  of 
which  are  almost  microscopic  in  size. 


The  skull  seems  to  have  been  much  of  the  same  form  as  in  fjr&momui 
I^elli,  but  very  thin  and  delicate,  so  that  all  the  specimens  hitherto 
found  are  croshed  and  fragmentary.  The  maxillary  and  mandibular 
hones  are  furnished  with  teeth  which  are  bluntly  conical  in  form,  and 
in  the  latter  bone  seem  to  be  confined  to  its  front  part,  or  to  be  very 
small  posteriorly.  They  are  thus  mneh  fewer  in  number  than  in  the 
species  last  named.     I  have  heen  able  to  make  out  only  twenty-tiro 
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in  the  lower  jaw,  and  they  are  alternately  large  and  small,  as  if  replaced 
in  this  manner  as  worn  out.  Their  structure  is  of  the  same  simple 
character  as  in  the  other  species  of  Hyhfiomus^  and  they  have  large 
pulp  cavities. 

The  vertebrae  of  this  species  are  singular  and  characteristic.  The 
bodies  are  elongated  and  hour-glass  shaped,  with  an  internal  cavity 
of  the  same  form  £Qled  with  calc-spar,  and  probably  once  occupied  by 
cartilage.  They  have,  in  the  dorsal  region  at  least,  strong  articulating 
and  lateral  processes,  and  were  furnished  with  numerous  delicate  ribs. 
In  one  of  my  specimens  as  many  as  thirty-eight  of  these  little  vertebras 
may  be  seen  lying  together,  and  many  of  them  attached  to  each  other. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  body  was  long  and  slender.  It  was 
furnished  with  limbs  similar  to  those  of  H,  Lyelli^  but  of  course 
smaller.  The  pelvis  is  of  the  same  expanded  form  with  that  of  the 
last  species,  and  a  pair  of  fore-feet  lying  together  on  one  slab  show 
the  remains  of  four  slender  toes.  The  bones  of  the  limbs  are  very 
delicate  and  thin- walled.  The  bony  scales  are  oval,  and  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  but  very  small. 

In  length,  HylonomuB  Wymani  could  not  have  exceeded  four  or 
five  inches,  including  the  tail.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether 
this  little  creature  was  not  the  young  of  one  of  the  other  species. 
The  form  of  the  vertebra  and  teeth  would,  however,  prevent  us 
from  supposing  that  it  stood  in  this  relation  to  H.  LyeJU.  To  H. 
aciedentatus  it  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  in  these  respects,  though 
not  sufficient  to  render  specific  identity  probable ;  and  the  occurrence 
of  so  many  specimens  of  the  smaller  species,  without  any  of  inter- 
mediate size,  renders  it  likely  that  it  did  not  attain  to  any  greater 
dimensions. 

Hylonomus  Wymani  probably  fed  on  insects  and  larvae,  and  searched 
for  these  among  the  vegetable  debris  of  the  coal  swamps,  which  would 
afford  to  a  little  creature  like  this  abundant  shelter.  It  occasionally 
fell  a  prey  to  its  larger  reptilian  contemporaries ;  for  quantities  of  its 
tiny  bones  occur  in  coprolitic  masses,  probably  attributable  to  Den- 
drerpeton.  It  is  interesting  to  find  reptilian  life  represented  at  this 
early  period,  not  only  by  large  and  formidable  species,  but  by  diminu- 
tive forms,  comparable  with  the  smallest  lizards  and  newts  of  the 
modem  world.  The  fact  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  occurrence  of 
several  small  mammalian  species  in  the  mesozoic  beds.  It  will  be 
still  more  significant  in  this  respect  if  the  species  of  Hylonomus  should 
be  found  to  be  truly  lacertian  rather  than  batrachian. 


Hylerpeton  Dawiont,  Owen. 
In  the  more  or  less  laminated  material  which  fills  the  interior  ol 
the  erect  trees  of  the  Joggins,  it  often  happens  that  the  more  distinctlj 
separable  surfaces  are  stained  with  ferruginous  or  coaly  matter,  or 
with  fine  clay,  so  that  the  fossils  which  occur  on  these  surfaces,  and 
which  would  otherwise  be  more  available  than  those  in  more  compact 
material,  are  rendered  so  obscure  as  readily  to  escape  observatioD. 
This  was  unfortunately  the  case  with  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
specimens  contained  in  tbe  last  of  these  trees  which  1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine.  It  consisted  of  tbe  detached  bones  of  a  reptile 
scattered  over  a  surface  so  blurred  and  stained  that  they  escaped  my 
notice  until  most  of  them  were  lost ;  and  I  was  able  to  secure  only  a 
jaw  bone  and  fragments  of  the  skull,  with  a  few  of  the  other  bones. 
On  these  fragments  ProfESSor  Owen  founded  the  genua  HylerpeUm 
and  the  species  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  His  description  is 
as  follows  (Fig.  147)  :— 

I.  Bylerptloa  Davnord,  Owen. 


^L 


c 


eobrged,  itaowlng  pulp  cavUf. 


"This  specimen  consists  of  the  left  ramus  of  a  lower  jaw,  which 
has  been  dislocated  from  the  crushed  head,  of  which  the  fore  end  of 
the  left  premaxiilary  is  preserved,  terminating  near  the  middle  of  the 
series  of  the  teeth  of  the  more  advanced  mandible.  A  fragment  of 
the  left  maxillary,  which  has  been  separated  from  the  premaxiilary, 
overlaps  the  hinder  mandibular  leeth.  Tiic  fore  part  of  the  mandible 
is  wanting.  The  teeth  in  the  remaining  part  are  larger  and  fewer, 
in  proportion  to  the  jawbone,  than  in  Hylononms  or  DtndrerpeUm. 
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They  have  thicker  and  more  obtusely  terminated  crowns ;  they  are 
close- set  where  the  series  is  complete  at  the  fore  pert  of  the  jaw,  and 
their  base  appears  to  have  been  anchylosed  to  shallow  depressions  on 
the  alveolar  surface.  The  shape  of  what  is  preserved  of  the  upper 
jaw  affords  the  only  evidence,  and  not  very  decisively,  thaf  the  present 
fossil  is  not  part  of  a  fish.  It  inclines  the  balance,  however,  to  the 
reptilian  side ;  and,  accepting  such  indication  of  the  class-relations  of 
the  fossil,  it  must  be  referred  to  a  genus  of  RepHlia  distinct  from  those 
it  is  associated  with  in  the  Nova  Scotian  coal,  and  for  which  genus  I 
would  suggest  the  term  Hylerpeton, 

'*  A  small  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  dentary  bone  shows  a 
longitudinally  wrinkled  and  striate  or  fibrous  character.  The  outer 
bony  wall,  broken  away  from  the  hinder  half  of  the  dentary,  shows  a 
large  cavity,  now  occupied  by  a  fine  greyish  matrix,  with  a  smooth 
surface,  the  bony  wall  of  which  cavity  has  been  thin  and  compact. 
We  have  here  the  mark  of  incomplete  ossification,  like  that  in  the 
skeleton  o(  Arckegosaurus.  The  crushed  fore  part  of  the  right  dentary 
bone,  with  remains  of  a  few  teeth,  is  below  the  left  dentary,  and  ex- 
emplifies a  similar  structure.  The  teeth  slightly  diminish,  though 
more  in  breadth  than  length,  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  series  :  here 
there  are  nine  teeth  in  an  alveolar  extent  of  ten  millimetres,  or  nearly 
five  lines.  The  base  of  the  teeth  is  longitudinally  fissured,  but  the 
fissures  do  not  extend  upon  the  exserted  crown.  In  their  general 
characters,  the  teeth  manifest  at  least  as  close  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  Oanocephala  as  of  Lacertia  or  any  higher  group  of  Reptilia  ;  whilst 
their  mode  of  implantation,  with  the  structure  and  sculpturing  of  the 
bone,  weigh  in  favour  of  its  relations  to  the  lower  aud  earlier  order 
of  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrates." 

I  can  add  to  the  above  description  only  a  few  facts  obtained  from 
careful  examination  of  other  fragments  imbedded  in  the  matrix.  One 
of  these  is  a  portion  of  a  maxillary  bone.  It  has  teeth  similar  to  those 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  form,  but  the  last  but  one  is  twice  the  size  of  the 
others,  and  seems  to  have  been  implanted  in  a  deep  socket.  All  of 
the  teeth  have  large  pulp  cavities,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ivory 
is  marked  with  slight  furrows  which  are  represented  by  ridges  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  stony  matter  filling  the  pulp  cavities.  The  ivory 
of  the  teeth,  however,  which  is  very  much  coarser  than  that  of  the 
species  of  Ht/lonomtiSy  presents  in  the  cross  section  a  simple  structure 
of  radiating  tubes.  The  surface  of  the  cranial  bones,  of  which  some 
fragments  remain,  is  marked  in  the  same  striate  manner  alluded  to 
above  by  Professor  Owen.  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  bone  is 
much  coarser  than  that  of  Hylonomus  or  Dendrerpetortj  the  cells  being 
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larger  and  in  some  portions  less  elongatod.  That  the  creatnre  had 
stoat  ribs  is  shown  by  some  fragments  of  these  bones,  but  the  vertebne 
are  represented  only  by  a  few  bodies  of  small  relative  size  and  perhaps 
caudal.  On  the  same  surface  were  found  the  bones  of  a  foot.  It  is 
of  small  size  relatively  to  the  head,  and  was  probably  for  swimming 
rather  than  walking.  A  few  ovate  bony  scales  were  found  with  the 
bones,  and  probably  belonged  to  this  species. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  certain  that  Hylerpeton  must  have  been 
generically  distinct  from  the  other  reptiles  found  with  it,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  of  more  aquatic  habits,  swimming  rather  than 
walking,  and  feeding  principally  on  fish.  More  perfect  specimens 
would,  however,  be  required  in  order  to  warrant  any  decided  statement 
on  these  subjects.  It  is  possible,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Owen,  that 
the  affinities  of  the  animal  may  be  with  Arckegoaauna  rather  than 
with  any  of  the  other  coal  reptiles ;  but  I  confess  that  my  present 
impression  is,  that  it  tends  rather  toward  the  genus  Hylonomu».  It 
may  possibly  be  a  link  of  connexion  between  the  Mkrotauria  and  the 
A  rchcffosauria . 

Eoiavrus  Acadiamu,  Marsh. 

Fig.  148.— JSwouru*  Acadtanat,  Marsh.     Tioo  rrrteSnr.— N»lnr»I  aiu. 


Beside  the  species  above  described,  Mr  0.  C.  Marsh,  in  18G1,» 
added  a  new  animal  to  the  Joggins  reptilian  fauna — the  Eoaaurvt 
Acadianua.  The  species  is  founded  on  two  large  biconcave  vertebrw, 
in  many  respects  resembling  those  of  Ichtkyosaunia,  and  indicating 

•  The  rcmaina  were  discovered  in  1855,  thongh  not  pabliBhed  till  1861. 
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a  reptile  of  greater  size  than  any  hitherto  discovered  in  the  coal, 
probably  of  aquatic  habits,  and  possibly  allied  to  the  great  Encdiosaura 
or  sea-lizards  of  the  mesozoic  rocks.  The  specimen  was  found  in  a 
bed  of  shale  belonging  to  Group  XXVI.  of  my  Joggins  section,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  measures,  and  about  800  feet  above  the 
bed  which  has  afforded  the  remains  described  in  previous  sections. 
The  beds  belong  to  one  of  those  intervals  of  shallow  water  deposition 
of  sediment  which  separate  the  groups  of  coal  beds ;  and  on  one  of 
them  I  found  some  years  ago  the  footprints  of  Dendrerpeton, 

The  vertebrae  of  Eosaums  have  been  fully  and  ably  described  by 
Mr  Marsh  in  Silliman's  Journal.  Agassiz  and  Wyman  regard  their 
affinities  as  enaliosaurian.  Huxley  suggests  the  possibility,  founded 
on  his  recent  discovery  of  Anthracosaurus  Russelli,  that  there  may 
have  been  Labyrinthodont  Batrachians  in  the  Coal  period  with  such 
vertebrae.  However  this  may  be,  if  the  vertebrae  were  caudal,  as  sup- 
posed by  Mr  Marsh,  since  they  are  about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  they 
would  indicate  a  gigantic  aquatic  reptile,  furnished  with  a  powerful 
swimming  tail,  and  no  doubt  with  apparatus  for  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  its  prey,  comparable  with  that  of  Ichthyosaurus, 

9  Pupa  Vetusta,  Dawson. 

This,  the  first  known  representative  of  palaeozoic  land  snails,  so 
closely  resembles  the  modem  '*  chrysalis  shells ''  of  the  genus  Fupa, 
that  I  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  refer  it  to  a  different  genua, 
though  the  name  Dendropupa  has  been  proposed  by  Prof.  Owen. 
Mr  J.  S.  Jefi&eys,  and  other  eminent  conchologists  who  have  seen  the 
shell,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  true  Pupa  ;  so  that  this  genus, 
and  that  mentioned  in  the  next  section,  like  Lingula  and  NautUus^ 
extend  from  the  palaeozoic  period  to  modem  times. 

It  may  be  described  as  a  cylindrical  shell,  tapering  to  the  apex,  with 
a  shining  surface,  marked  with  longitudinal  rounded  ridges.  The 
whorls  are  eight  or  nine,  rounded,  and  the  width  of  each  whorl  is 
about  half  the  diameter  of  the  shell.  The  aperture  is  rather  longer 
than  broad;  but  is  usually  somewhat  distorted  by  pressure.  The 
margin  of  the  lip  is  somewhat  regularly  rounded,  and  is  reflected  out- 
ward. There  are  no  teeth,  but  a  slight  indication  of  a  ridge  or  ridges 
on  the  pillar  lip,  which  may,  however,  be  accidental.  Length  S-lOths 
of  an  inch,  or  a  little  more.  It  was  first  recognised  by  Dr  Gould  of 
Boston,  in  specimens  obtained  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  the  writer  in  1851, 
in  an  erect  SigiUaria,  containing  bones  of  reptiles,  at  the  Joggins. 

This  little  shell  is  remarkable,  not  merely  for  its  great  antiquity,  but 
also  because  it  is  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval  of  time  from 
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other  known  species  of  its  race,  there  beiug,  with  the  exception  of  the 
next  species,  no  other  Pulmonate  known  until  we  reach  the  Purbeck 
beds,  and  no  other  true  land  snail  until  we  reach  the  Tertiary. 

Fig.  U9.— Aipa  Fehata,  Dawson. 


(e)  Nitanl  alu.  (i)  EnUrged.  (e)  Apex  enlirged.  (d}  Sculptsn;  migniasil. 

In  the  section  of  the  South  Joggins  I  have  noticed  the  occurrence 
of  Pupa  Vetusta  in  another  bed  1217  feet  below  that  above  mentioned. 
It  belongs  to  group  8  of  the  section,  and  is  between  coals  37  and  38 
of  Logan's  sectional  list.  It  is  a  layer  of  gray  indurated  clay,  with  a 
slightly  nodular  structure,  and  in  some  places  becoming  black  and 
carbonaceoue,  and  containing  leaflets  of  ferns,  Trigonocarpa,  etc.  The 
shells  occur  very  abundantly  in  a  thickness  of  about  two  inches.  They 
have  been  imbedded  entire ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  crushed  and 
flattened  by  pressure.  They  occur  in  all  stages  of  growth ;  the  young 
being,  as  is  always  tbe  case  in  such  shells,  very  different  in  general 
form  from  the  adults.  This  bed  is  evidently  a  layer  of  mud  deposited 
in  a  pond  or  creek,  or  at  the  month  of  a  small  stream  in  shallow  water. 
In  modem  swamps  multitudes  of  shells  occur  in  such  places;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  land  shells  should  alone  be  found, 
without  any  trace  of  aquatic  molluscs.  The  shells  which  occur  in 
this  bed  are  filled  with  the  suiroundiiig  sediment.  Those  which  occur 
in  the  erect  Sigillaria,  on  the  other  hand,  except  when  they  ore 
crashed  and  flattened,  are  tilled  with  a  deposit  of  brown  calc-spar.  I 
infer  from  this  that  the  latter,  when  buried,  contained  the  animals,  and 
consequently  that  these  lived  or  sheltered  themselves  in  the  hollow 
trees,  as  is  the  habit  of  many  modern  land  sntuls. 
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Zonites  {Ciinuliis)  prisons,  Carpenter. 
In  the  Bummer  of  1866  I  made  some  excavations  in  the  bed  above 
mentioned,  and  disinterred  great  numbers  of  the  shells  of  the  Pupa. 
Mj  object  was  to  And  other  remains  if  possible ;  and  I  was  rewarded 
with  the  discoTery  of  another  little  land  shell,  which  my  friend  Dr 
P.  P.  Carpenter  has  described  under  the  above  name  (Fig.  150).*     It 

Fig.  l50.~C<in«lu3  pri'nis,  Carpenter. 


(a)  Specimen;  enlarged  12 dltuDetcM,  (A)  Sculpturs;  migBlfied, 

is  quite  different  from  the  Pupa,  being  snul-like  in  form,  with  a  wide 
aperture  and  a  very  thin  shell,  sculptured  on  the  surface  in  a  different 
way.  The  aub-genus  Conulua  is  a  subdivision  of  the  old  genus  tfefo, 
and  is  a  group  of  modem  snails,  sometimes  included  in  the  genus 
Zonites.  I  may  add  that  in  the  collections  made  in  1866  there  are 
fragments  which  may  indicate  the  existence  of  at  least  one  other  land 
snail,  but  not  sufficient  for  description. 

Xylobius  Sigillaria,  Dawson. 

Fig.  151.— Ji/ioWu)  Si^aiaria,  Dnwson. 


(o)  H»lot»l  iltt.  (!)  Anterior  portion;  enl»rg?d.  [e)  PcaUrior  portion ;  anUrged. 

I  proposed,  in  1859,  the  above  name  for  an  articulated  worm-like 
animal,  of  which  numerous  flattened  specimens  were  found  associated 

•  Jounwl  of  QaoIoKital  Societf,  N<».  ISOT. 
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with  the  Pupa  vetusta,  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the 
larva  of  a  coleopterous  insect ;  but  a  careful  microscopic  examinatioii 
of  the  specimens  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  chilognathous  Mjriapod, 
allied  to  lulus.     It  may  be  described  as  follows  (Fig.  151) : — 

Body  crustaceous,  elongate,  articulate ;  when  recent,  cylindrical^  or 
nearly  so,  rolling  spirally.  Feet  small,  numerous ;  segments  30  or 
more ;  anterior  segments  smooth,  posterior  with  transverse  wrinkles, 
giving  a  furrowed  appearance.  In  some  specimens  traces  of  a  series  of 
lateral  pores  or  stigmata.  Labrum  (?)  quadrilateral,  divided  by  notches 
or  joints  into  three  portions.  Mandibles  two-jointed,  last  joint  ovate 
and  pointed.     Eyes,  ten  or  more  on  each  side. 

This  animal,  the  oldest  gally-worm  known  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, must,  like  its  modem  congeners,  have  haunted  the  decaying 
trunks  of  swamps,  and  thus  became  entombed  in  the  hollow  SigiUaria 
in  which  it  was  found.  Since  its  discovery,  animals  of  similar  type 
have  been  recognised  in  the  Coal  formations  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  United  States. 

Haplophlehium  Bamestij  Scudder. 

The  existence  of  insects  in  the  Carboniferous  period  has  long  been 
known.  The  Coal  formations  of  England  and  of  Westphalia  afforded 
the  earliest  specimens ;  and,  more  recently,  some  interesting  species 
have  been  found  in  the  Western  States.*  They  belong  to  the  order 
of  the  Neuroptera  (shad-flies,  etc.),  the  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers, 
crickets,  etc.),  and  Coleoptera  (beetles,  etc.) 

In  the  Coal-field  of  Nova  Scotia,  notwithstanding  its  great  richness 
in  fossil  remains  of  plants,  insects  had  not  occurred  up  to  last  year, 
except  in  a  single  instance — the  head  and  some  other  fragments  of  a 
large  insect,  probably  neuropterous,  found  by  me  in  the  coprolite  or 
fossil  excrement  of  a  reptile  enclosed  in  the  trunk  of  an  erect  SigiUaria 
at  the  Joggins,  along  with  other  animal  remains.  This  specimen  was 
interesting  chiefly  as -proving  that  the  small  reptiles  of  the  Coal  period 
were  insectivorous,  and  it  was  noticed  in  this  connexion  in  my  "  Air- 
breathers  of  the  Coal  period."  Last  year,  however,  Mr  James  Barnes, 
of  Halifax,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  And  the  beautiful  wing  represented 
in  Fig  152,  in  a  bed  of  shale  at  Little  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton.  The 
engraving  is  taken  from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Rev.  D. 
Honey  man,  F.G.S.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  consequence  probably 
of  the  iftutual  attraction  of  loose  objects  floating  about  in  water,  a 
fragment  of  a  frond  of  a  fern,  Alethopteris  lonchitica^  lies  partly  over 
the  wing,  obscuring  its  outline,  but  bearing  testimony  to  its  carbon- 
*  See  Ly ell's  "  Elements,"  and  Dana^s  "  ManuAl"  for  references. 
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iferoas  date.  The  wiqg  has  been  esamiDed  by  Mr  S.  H.  Scudder,  of 
Boston,  who  hss  made  such  specimens  his  special  study,  and  who  refers 
it  to  the  group  of  Ephemerina  [day-flies,  shad-flies)  among  the  Neur- 
optera,  and  hag  named  it  Haplophlebium  Bamesii.  It  must  have  been 
a  very  large  insect — seven  inches  in  expanse  of  wing — and  therefore 
much  exceeding  any  living  speciea  of  its  group.  When  we  consider 
that  the  larvEc  of  such  creatures  inhabit  the  water,  and  delight  in 
muddy  bottoms  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  we  can  easily  understand 
that  the  swamps  and  creeks  of  carboniferous  Acadia,  with  its  probably 
mild  and  equable  climate,  must  have  been  especially  favourable  to 
such  creatures,  and  we  can  imagine  the  larvie  of  these  gigantic  ephe- 
meras swarming  in  the  deep  black  mad  of  the  ponds  in  these  swamps, 
and  furnishing  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  fishes  inhabiting  them, 
while  the  perfect  insects  emerging  from  the  waters  to  enjoy  their  brief 
span  of  aerial  life,  would  flit  in  millions  over  the  quiet  waters  and 
through  the  dense  thickets  of  the  coal  swamps. 

Fig.  16!. — Baplophlebitim  Bamttii,  Scudder. 


(a)  PrcSle  of  bu«  at  ■Ing. 

Mr  Scudder  describes  the  species  as  follows : — 

"  This  is  probably  one  of  the  Ephemerina,  though  it  dificrs  very  much 
from  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  neuration  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  appear  to  be  completely  filled  with 
minute  reticulations  without  any  cross-veins.  The  narrowness  of  the 
wing  is  very  peculiar  for  an  Ephemeron.  The  form  of  the  wing  and 
its  reticulation  remind  me  of  the  Odonala,  but  the  mode  of  venation  is 
very  different ;  yet  there  is  apparently  a  cross-vein  between  the  first 
and  second  veins  in  the  photograph  (not  rendered  in  the  cut)  which, 
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extending  down  to  the  third  vein,  occurs  just  where  the  "  nodus  "  is 
found  in  Odonata,  and  if  present  would  unquestionably  remove  this 
insect  to  a  new  synthetic  family  between  Odonata  and  Ephemerina. 
I  cannot  judge  satisfactorily  whether  it  is  an  upper  or  an  under  wing. 
The  insect  measured  fully  seven  inches  in  expanse  of  wings — ^much 
larger  than  any  living  species  of  Ephemerina, 

Archimulacris  Acadicus. 

The  new  genus  and  species  above  named  (Fig.  153),  have  been 
founded  by  Mr  Scudder  on  a  beautiful  little  wing  discovered  by  Mr 
Barnes  at  the  East  River  of  Pictou,  in  shale  overlying  the  main  seam 

Fig.  153. — Archimtdacria  Acadicus. 


of  coal.  The  specimen  is  imperfect,  being  cut  off  by  a  leaf  of  Cordaites 
lying  across  it;  but  the  venation  of  the  part  remaining  is  in  very 
good  preservation.     Mr  Scudder  remarks  upon  it  as  follows  : — 

"  The  only  fossil  cockroach  yet  described  from  America  is  that 
found  by  Lesquereux  in  the  Carboniferous  beds  of  Arkansas,  and 
called  Blattina  ifenusta.  The  wing  discovered  by  Mr  Barnes  at  Pictou 
differs  from  it  in  the  curve  of  the  costal  border  (affecting  the  direction 
of  nearly  every  vein  in  the  wing),  as  well  as  in  the  extent  and  direction 
of  the  branches  of  the  mediastinal  vein,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
veinlets  in  the  anal  area.  Nor  does  this  wing  agree  in  character  with 
those  of  other  fossil  cockroaches ;  it  is  allied  to  some  which  Dr  Giebel, 
in  his  generic  division  of  the  fossil  BlattaricB^  referred  to  the  genus 
Blattina,  With  two  exceptions,  he  had  placed  all  the  Carboniferous 
cockroaches  in  the  same  group.  This  species,  forming  the  type  of  a 
new  genus,  may  be  called  Archimulacris  Acadicus.  The  generic  term 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  name  of  a  cockroach." 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  1861,  I  described  as 
follows  some  very  remarkable  impressions  found  on  the  surface  of  a 
rain-marked  sandstone  at  the  .loggins,  containing  also  reptilian  foot- 
prints : — "  They  consist  of  rows  of  transverse  depressions,  about  an 
inch  in  length  and  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Each  trail  con- 
sists of  two  of  these  rows  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  about 
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six  inches  apart.  Their  direction  curves  abruptly,  and  they  sometimes 
cross  each  other.  From  their  position  thej  were  probably  produced 
by  a  land  or  fresh-water  animal — possibly  a  large  Crustacean  or 
^^  gigantic  Annelide  or  Myriapod.  In  size  and  general  appearance 
they  slightly  resemble  the  curious  ClimacHchnites  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan, 
from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Canada.''  To  this  I  may  add  that 
the  space  between  the  rows  of  marks  is  slightly  depressed  and 
smoothed,  as  if  with  a  heavy  body  like  that  of  a  serpent  trailed 
along.  The  recent  remarkable  discovery  in  the  Coal-field  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  of  the  large  serpentiform  Batrachian,  described  by 
Huxley  under  the  name  Opfiiderpeton,  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
these  trails  may  indicate  the  existence  of  a  similar  creature  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement, 
that  the  Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia  has  afforded  of  terrestrial 
Vertebrates  no  less  than  eight  species  of  reptiles,  some  of  them 
probably  of  higher  t3rpe  than  the  Batrachians ;  of  land  Mollusks  the 
only  two  species  known  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks ;  of  land  Articulates 
one  millipede  and  two  insects.  While  the  reptiles  differ  much 
from  existing  types,  and  belong  to  families  which  have  long  ago 
passed  away,  the  mollusks  and  articulates  are  remarkably  like 
the  creatures  of  their  rank  found  in  similar  places  at  the  present 
time,  belonging  in  two  instances  even  to  the  same  generic  groups. 


Note. — While  this  chapter  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  am 
informed  by  Mr  Scudder,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  the  numerous 
fragments  of  Myriapods  in  my  collection  from  the  Joggins,  that  he 
thinks  he  can  recognise  three  additional  species  of  Xylohius  and  a  new 
generic  form  [Archiulus),  I  hope  to  give  descriptions  of  these  in 
the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM— Conttntiei 

CARBONIFEROUS    DISTRICT   OF    RICHMOND   AND   SOUTHERN    INVERNESS — 

USEFUL  MINERALS DISTRICT  OF  NORTHERN  INVERNESS  AND  VICTORIA 

USEFUL   MINERALS DISTRICT   OF   CAPE   BRETON   COUNTY — ^USEFUL 

MINERALS. 

Carhomferous  District  of  Richmond  and  Southern  Inverness. 

This  district  is  separated  from  those  of  Sydney  and  Gujsboro'  only 
by  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  a  narrow  transverse  valley  excavated  by  the 
currents  of  the  drift  period.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerates 
and  limestones  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  and  the  lowest 
members  of  the  system  are  seen  at  Plaister  Cove  and  its  vicinity,  and 
are  succeeded  to  the  southward  and  eastward  by  the  Coal  formation. 
As  this  district  presents  some  curious  and  interesting  features,  I  shall 
notice  some  parts  of  it  in  detail. 

The  coast  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Plaister  Cove  is  remarkable  for 
the  highly  perfect  manner  in  which  it  displays  the  gypsiferous  rocks, 
and  the  information  which  it  consequently  afifords  as  to  their  structure 
and  origin. 

The  following  summary  of  the  beds  seen  in  this  section  is  from  a 
paper  contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1849 
(see  Fig.  154) : — 

"  (1.)  At  McMillan's  Point,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mDe  north  of 
the  Cove,  are  thick  beds  of  gray  conglomerate,  in  a  vertical  portion. 
These  beds  form  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  this  district ; 
and,  at  a  short  distance  inland,  they  have  been  invaded  by  trap  and 
other  igneous  rocks,  belonging  to  a  great  line  of  igneous  disturbance 
extending  to  the  north-eastward.  The  conglomerates  near  McMillan's 
Point  have  been  thrown  up  along  an  anticlinal  line  connecting  the 
igneous  range  last  mentioned  with  that  of  Cape  Porcupine,  on  whose 
flanks  the  same  conglomerates  appear.  The  valley  now  occupied  by 
the  strait  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  want  of  continuity  of  the  igneous 
masses  at  this  point,  though  the  distribution  of  the  surface  detritus 
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shows  that  it  has  been  subsequently  deepened  by  diluvial  waves  or 
currents  from  the  northward. 
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''(2.)  Between  McMillan's  Point  and  Plaister  Cove  the  shore  is 
occupied  by  black  and  gray  shales  and  very  hard  sandstones  in  fre- 
quent alternations.  The  sandstones  have  been  much  altered  by  heat, 
and  are  traversed  by  veins  of  white  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  barytes.  At  the  point  immediately  north  of 
Plaister  Cove  these  beds  dip  at  a  high  angle  to  the  south-eastward. 

"  (3.)  Overlying  these  beds  is  a  bed  of  limestone  about  thirty  feet 
in  thickness ;  it  is  of  a  dark  colour,  laminated  and  subcrystalline ;  its 
laminie  are  in  some  parts  corrugated  and  slightly  attached  to  each 
other,  and  in  other  places  flat  and  firmly  coherent ;  it  is  traversed  by 
numerous  strings  of  white  calcareous  spar,  containing  a  little  carbonate 
of  iron  and  small  crystals  of  blue  fluor-spar,  a  mineral  rare  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  which  I  have  found  only  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones.    The  limestone  supports  a  few  layers  of  greenish  marl 
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and  gypsum,  which  appear  in  a  small  depression  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Cove ;  but  beyond  this  depression  the  limestone  reappears  ¥rith 
a  northerly  dip.  It  is  then  bent  into  several  small  folds,  and  ulti- 
mately resumes  its  high  dip  to  the  south-east.  I  found  no  fossils  in 
this  limestone^  except  at  its  junction  with  the  overlying  marl,  where 
there  is  a  thin  bed  of  black  compact  limestone  containing  a  few  indis- 
tinct specimens  of  a  small  species  of  Terebratula.  In  appearance  and 
structure  this  limestone  is  very  similar  to  the  laminated  limestones 
which  underlie  the  gypsiferous  deposits  of  Antigonish  and  the  Shu- 
benacadie. 

"  (4.)  This  bed  is  succeeded  by  greenish  marl,  traversed  by  veins 
of  red  foliated  and  white  fibrous  gypsum,  and  containing  a  few  layers 
of  the  same  mineral  in  a  granular  form ;  it  also  contains  a  few  veins 
of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime.  In  its  lower  part  it  has  a  brecciated 
structure,  as  if  the  layers  had  been  partially  consolidated  and  afterwards 
broken  up.  Near  its  junction  with  the  limestone  it  contains  rounded 
masses  of  a  peculiar  cellular  limestone,  coloured  black  by  coaly 
matter ;  and  higher  in  the  bed  there  are  nodules  of  yellow  ferruginous 
limestone,  with  a  few  fragments  of  shells.  The  greenish  colour  of 
the  marl  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of 
sulphuret  of  iron.  When  a  portion  of  the  marl  is  heated  the  sulphuret 
is  decomposed,  and  the  colour  is  changed  to  a  bright  red. 

"  (5.)  On  this  marl  rests  a  bed  of  gypsum,  whose  thickness  I  esti- 
mated at  fifty  yards.  Where  the  marl  succeeds  to  the  limestone,  the 
shore  at  once  recedes,  and  the  gypsum  occurs  at  the  head  of  the 
Cove.  The  gypsum  is  well  exposed  in  a  cliff  about  eighty  feet  in 
height ;  but,  like  most  other  large  masses  of  this  rock,  it  is  broken 
by  weathering  into  forms  so  irregular  that  its  true  dip  and  direction 
are  not  at  first  sight  very  obvious.  On  tracing  its  layers,  however, 
it  is  found  to  have  the  same  dip  with  the  subjacent  limestone  and 
marl.  About  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  bed  consist  of  crystal- 
line anhydrite,  and  the  remaining  third  of  very  fine-grained  common 
gypsum.  The  anhydrite  prevails  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  and 
common  gypsum  in  the  upper ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  consists 
of  an  intimate  mixture  of  both  substances,  the  common  gypsum  forming 
a  base  in  which  minute  crystals  of  anhydrite  are  scattered ;  and  bands 
in  which  anhydrite  prevails,  alternating  with  others  in  which  common 
gypsum  predominates.  It  is  traversed  by  veins  of  compact  gypsum, 
but  I  saw  no  red  or  fibrous  veins  like  those  of  the  marl.  In  some 
parts  of  the  bed  small  rounded  fragments  of  gray  limestone  are  spar- 
ingly scattered  along  layers  of  the  gypsum. 

"  The  exposed  part  of  the  mass  is  riddled  by  those  singular  funnel- 
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shaped  holes  named  ^  plaster  pits,"  sections  of  which  are  exposed  in 
the  cliff;  they  penetrate  both  the  anhydrite  and  common  gypsum, 
though  they  are  contracted  where  they  pass  through  harder  portions 
of  the  rock,  and  especially  the  veins  of  compact  gypsum,  some  of 
which  are  only  slightly  inclined,  and  look  at  first  sight  like  layers  of 
deposition.  The  pits  of  which  I  saw  sections  have  evidently  resulted 
from  the  percolation  of  water  through  the  more  open  fturts  of  vertical 
joints,  and  they  were  cut  off  where  they  were  intersecred  by  another 
slightly  inclined  set  of  open  fissures,  which  afforded  a  passage  to  the 
water.  The  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  155)  shows  one  of  these 
pits  and  its  relations  to  the  joints  and  stratification  of  the  gypsum. 

Fig.  155.— PUuier  PUt. 
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(a)  Gjpium  vein.  (6)  Open  Joint  (e)  Bedding  of  the  gypeun. 

*'  (6.)  Above  the  gypsum  are  a  few  layers  of  limestone,  portions  of 
which  appear  near  the  base  of  the  cliff:  one  of  them  is  studded  with 
tarnished  crystals  of  iron  pyrites;  another  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
gray  limestone  and  reddish  granular  gypsum.  The  portions  of  lime- 
stone contidned  in  this  rock  do  not  appear  to  be  fragments  or  pebbles, 
and  they  are  penetrated  by  plates  of  selenitic  gypsum.  They  may 
be  parts  of  a  bed  of  limestone  broken  up  and  mixed  with  gypsum 
when  in  a  soft  state,  or  the  limestone  and  gypsum  may  have  been 
deposited  simultaneously  and  separated  by  molecular  attraction.  A 
rock  of  this  kind  is  not  rare  as  an  accompaniment  of  gypsum,  and  it 
may  be  merely  a  result  of  the  mixture  of  the  soft  surface  of  the  gypsum 
with  the  mechanical  detritus  first  deposited  on  it. 

^'  (7.)  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  which  makes  a  small  break 
in  the  section,  is  a  thick  bed  of  marl,  whose  dip  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  the  gypsum.     In  general  character  it  ^resembles  the 

2c 
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marl  underlyiBg  the  gypsum.  In  some  parte  it  is  greenish  and  homo- 
geneous in  texture ;  in  other  parte  it  is  hrecciated,  and  some  lajers 
have  a  brownish  colour  and  shaly  texture.  In  some  parte  it  is  hi^lj 
gypseous  and  contains  layers  of  granular  gypsum,  one  of  which  is 
black,  ite  colour  being  due  to  a  small  proportion  of  coaly  or  bituminous 
matter. 

"  (8.)  Beyond  the  marl  the  shore  is  occupied  for  a  short  space  by 
boulder  clay.  Beyond  this  it  shows  a  great  thickness  of  dark  shales 
with  calcareous  bands,  containing  a  few  small  shells  belonging  to  the 
curious  little  crustacean,  Leaia  Leydii^  represented  in  Fig.  78  e  above. 
They  dip  to  the  E.S.E.  at  a  high  angle,  and  overlie  the  gypsum. 
They  are  succeeded  by  a  thick  band  of  very  hard  gray  and  brownish 
sandstones  and  shales,  containing  a  few  fragmente  of  plante  stamed 
with  carbonate  of  copper.  These  are  again  overlaid  by  dark  shales, 
and  these  by  an  enormous  thickness  of  gray  and  brown  sandstone 
and  shale.  Some  of  the  shales  in  this  part  of  the  section  have  assumed 
a  kind  of  slaty  or  rather. prismatic  structure." 

I  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  in  the  above  section,  the  contrast 
between  the  hardened  sandstones  and  shales  and  the  soft  marls  and 
gypsum,  a  contrast  equally  marked  in  other  parte  of  the  Carboniferous 
districts,  and  often  producing,  by  the  removal  of  the  softer  beds,  that 
isolated  position  of  the  gypsum  masses  which  is  frequently  so  per- 
plexing. It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  this  great  mass  of 
gypsum  is  a  regular  bed,  interstratified  with  the  others,  and  belonging 
to  the  series  of  processes  by  which  the  whole  were  formed.  I  have 
already,  in  noticing  the  gypsum  of  Windsor,  referred  to  ite  probable 
origin,  and  may  now  apply  the  same  method  of  explanation  to  that 
of  Plaister  Cove.  On  this  view,  then,  the  histoiy  of  this  deposit  will 
be  as  follows : — 

Firsts  The  accumulation  of  a  vast  number  of  veiy  thin  layers  of 
limestone,  either  so  rapidly  or  at  so  great  a  depth  that  organic  remains 
were  not  included  in  any  except  the  latest  layers.  Secondly^  The 
introduction  of  sulphuric  acid,  either  in  aqueous  solution  or  in  the 
form  of  vapour;  the  acid  being  a  product  of  the  volcanic  action  whose 
evidences  remain  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  At  first  the  quantity  of 
acid  was  too  small,  or  the  breadth  of  sea  through  which  it  was  diffused 
too  great,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  much  carbonate  of  lime  aiong 
with  the  gypsum  produced;  and  ite  introduction  was  acoompanied 
by  the  accumulation  on  the  sea-bottom  of  a  greater  quantity  of  me* 
ehanical  detritus  than  formerly :  hence  the  first  consequence  of  the 
change  was  the  deposition  of  gypseous  marL  At  this  stage  organic 
matter  was  present,  either  in  the  sea  or  the  detritus  deposited,  in 
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suflSicieiit  quantity  to  decompose  part  of  the  Bulphate  of  lime,  and 
produce  sulphuret  of  iron ;  and  also  to  afford  the  colourmg  matter  of 
the  nodules  of  black  limestone  found  in  the  marl.  Thirdly^  The  pre« 
valence  for  a  considerable  period  of  acid  waters,  combining  with  nearly 
all  the  calcareous  matter  presented  to  them,  and  without  interruption 
from  mechanical  detritus.  The  anhydrite  must  have  been  deposited 
with  the  common  gypsum;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  its  production,  unless  it  may  have  been  formed 
by  acid  vapours,  and  subsequently  scattered  over  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
Fourthly,  A  return  to  the  deposition  of  marl,  under  circumstances 
very  similar  to  those  which  previously  prevailed;  and,  lastfyj  The 
restoration  of  the  ordinary  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  depoutions  of 
the  Carboniferous  seas. 

Of  the  gypsum  veins  found  in  the  marls,  those  which  are  white 
and  fibrous  may  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous  in  their  origin 
with  the  marl  itself;  those  which  are  red  and  lamellar  have  been 
subsequently  introduced.  The  granular  gypsum  is  in  all  cases  a  part 
of  the  original  deposit.  The  comparatively  small  quantity  of  red  oxide 
of  iron  in  these  marls  and  other  associated  beds  is  die  most  important 
feature  of  difference  between  the  deposit  of  Plaister  Cove  and  those 
of  most  other  parts  of  this  province.  There  is,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  reddish  and  brown  sandstone  in  the  beds  overlying  the 
gypsum,  though  on  the  whole  these  colours  are  less  prevalent  than  ia 
the  Carboniferous  system  of  Nova  Scotia  proper. 

The  rocks  seen  at  Plidster  Cove  and  its  vicinity  appear  to  be  over* 
laid  in  ascending  order  by  a  great  thickness  of  black  shales,  which, 
near  Ship  Harbour,  contain  shells  of  Naiadites.  These  shales  are  suc- 
ceeded by  true  Coal  measures,  which,  at  Little  River  and  at  Caarribou 
Cove,  contain  seams  of  coal  and  a  variety  of  characteristic  fossil  plants* 
One  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  Coal  measures  is,  that  they  have 
been  folded  up  by  lateral  pressure,  so  that  they  are  often  vertical,  and 
that  the  limestones  with  marine  shells  and  the  gypsum,  are  often 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  masses  of  these  disturbed  Coal 
measures.  Coal  measure  beds  in  a  less  disturbed  condition  extend 
up  the  Biver  Inhabitants  nearly  to  its  sources,  and  oceupy  the 
country  between  that  river  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Bras  d'Or 
Lake.  The  Lower  Carbonifercms  limestone  a|^ears  cm  the  aorth-west 
arm  of  lUver  Inhabitants,  at  West  Bay,  at  Lennox  Passage,  on  Isle 
Madame,  and  at  St  Peter's.  At  I^ennox  Passage  it  is  associated  with 
a  great  bed  of  excellent  gypsum,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  fossil 
sheUs.  At  St  Peter's  it  is  non-fossiliferous,  and  rests  against  syenite 
and  metamorphie  slates,  forming  the  western  margin  of  a  large  Arad 
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of  metamorphic  country,  along  the  edge  of  which  it  extends^  with 
some  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  in  a  very  narrow  belt,  skirting  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  and  connecting  this  district 
with  that  of  the  county  of  Gape  Breton. 

Useful  Miner  ah  of  the  District  of  Richmond^  etc. 

Coal  appears  at  various  places  in  this  district,  and  at  the  tune  when 
my  first  edition  was  printed,  it  was  the  only  place  in  which  any  explor- 
ation had  been  made  by  the  Government  In  consequence  of  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants,  the  Legislature  voted  a  small  sum  for  a  recon- 
naissance of  this  district.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  employed  in  this 
work,  and  this  was  the  only  geological  work  for  which  I  ever  received 
any  payment  from  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  mention  this 
circumstance,  because  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  much  space  is 
given  to  this  coal-field  in  my  first  edition,  while  the  far  more  important 
mines  of  Cape  Breton  County,  which  I  had  not  the  same  opportunity 
jto  examine,  are  treated  of  more  slightly. 

Coal. — ^The  bed  at  Carribou  Cove,  or  Sea  Coal  Bay,  has  attracted 
some  attention,  owing  to  its  appearance  in  the  coast  section  in  a  very 
accessible  situation.  It  is  a  seam  of  mixed  coal  and  bituminous  shale 
eleven  feet  eight  inches  in  thickness,  in  a  vertical  position,  or  rather 
thrown  over  on  its  face ;  its  dip  being  W.  bV  S.,  at  an  angle  of  80**, 
and  the  bed  which  was  originally  its  underclay  being  its  rood  The 
coal  from  the  outcrop  of  this  bed  is  of  a  soft  and  crumbling  quality, 
and  filled  with  layers  of  shale. 

A  specimen  of  the  best  coal,  selected  from  different  parts  of  die 
)bed,  gave,  on  analysis, — 

Volatile  matter  .  .  25*2 
Fixed  carbon  .  .  .  44*7 
Ash        ....      30-1 


100- 


The  shale  associated  with  the  coal  contuns  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
bituminous  and  coaly  matter  to  render  it  combustible,  but  it  differs 
from  coal  in  leaving  a  stony  residue  instead  of  a  pulverulent  ash. 

It  appears  from  the  above  analysis  that  the  best  coal  of  this  bed  is 
very  impure,  its  percentage  of  ash  being  double  that  of  Pictou  coal ; 
and  when  this  is  taken  in  connexion  with  its  intimate  intermixture 
with  shale,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  produce  of  this  seam  could 
scarcely  be  exported  with  profit     It  might  possibly  be  worked  to 
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supply  fuel  of  an  inferior  description  for  use  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  bed,  the  coal  is  probably  harder 
and  of  much  better  appearance  than  at  the  outcrop,  but  in  its  mixture 
with  shale  and  high  percentage  of  ash  no  material  improyement  can 
be  expected.  It  will  also  be  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
the  bi-sulphuret  of  iron,  much  of  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
outcrop  by  weathering. 

The  other  strata  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  are  gray  shales 
and  hard  sandstones,  with  a  small  seam  of  bituminous  shale.  No 
other  bed  of  coal  appears  in  the  vicinity,  though,  as  the  coast  section 
for  about  half  a  mile  on  either  side  shows  little  except  boulder-clay, 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  others  are  not  present.  If  other  beds  occur, 
they  can  be  found  only  by  expensive  works  of  discovery,  unless  acci- 
dentally uncovered  by  excavations  made  for  other  purposes.  Since 
the  above  description  was  written,  these  beds  have  been  farther  ex- 
plored, and  a  bed  of  coal  four  feet  thick  is  stated  to  have  been  found, 
but  the  working  of  this  bed  has  not  been  prosecuted.* 

Coal  also  appears  at  Little  River,  a  small  stream  emptying  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  Gairibou  Cove.  At  the  mouth  of  this  stream  there 
is  a  bed  of  gypsum.  The  coal  occurs  two  and  a  half  miles  inland. 
Here,  as  at  Carribou  Cove,  the  measures  are  vertical,  the  strike  or 
direction  of  the  beds  being  N.  40"*  W.  Two  beds  are  seen  at  this  place, 
one  four  feet  in  thickness,  the  other  ten  inches  thick.  They  are  separ 
rated  by  five  feet  of  shale.  Above  the  place  where  they  cross  the  river 
I  observed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  firagments  of  coal  and  bituminous 
shale,  which  have  probably  been  washed  from  the  outcrop  of  a  third  bed. 

The  coal  of  the  principal  bed  is  hard,  and  very  little  injured  by 
exposure.  Its  fracture  is  uneven  and  crystalline,  with  glistening 
surfaces ;  and  its  texture  is  very  uniform,  the  lamination  or  "  reed  " 
being  rather  indistinct,  and  almost  free  from  dull  coal  or  mineral 
charcoal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*38.  When  burned  in  a  stove  or 
grate,  it  ignites  readily,  fuses,  swells,  and  cakes,  giving  a  strong  flame 
and  a  lasting  fire.  It  leaves  a  rather  large  quantity  of  brownish  ash. 
In  a  smith's  forge  it  works  well,  its  behaviour  being  similar  to  that 
of  Pictou  coal.    On  analysis,  it  is  found  to  contain, — 


Volatile  matter 
Fixed  carbon  . 
Ash        .... 

30*25 
56*40 
13*35 

*  Rutherford^  Report. 
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Compared  wiih  the  coals  of  Rctou  and  Sydney,  the  Little  Rirer 
eoal  ifi  more  bituminous  than  either,  or  contains  more  volatile  matter 
and  less  fixed  earbon.  It  contatna  about  the  same  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  with  Pictou  coal ;  but  in  quality  and  colour  the  ash  resembles 
that  of  Sydney.  Practically  it  will  be  found  to  bo  a  serviceable  coal 
for  domestic  fires,  well  adapted  for  smiths'  use,  and,  from  the  large 
quantity  and  high  illuminating  power  of  its  gaseous  matter,  probably 
a  good  gas^coal.  There  should  be  little  waste  in  its  extraction,  and 
it  will  suffer  little  by  being  '^  banked  "  or  kept  in  the  open  air.  It 
contains  more  sulphur  than  the  Pictou  coal. 

The  coal  of  the  small  bed  (No.  2)  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Ko.  1 ;  but  it  is  more  impure,  and  contains  much  bi-sulphuret  of  iron. 
The  fragments  found  in  the  river,  and  supposed  to  be  derived  firom  a 
third  bed,  are  very  similar  to  the  coal  of  No.  2. 

The  point  at  which  the  coal  appears  on  Little  River  is  distant  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  main  road  to  Ship  Harbour  about  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  from  Ship  Harbour  four  miles ;  from  the  shore  at  Canibou 
Cove  two  miles  and  a  half;  and  from  the  navigable  part  of  River 
Inhabitants  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  In  the  direction  of  the  Strait  of 
Canseau,  the  Coal  measures  appear  to  be  cut  off  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  mQe  from  the  river,  by  one  of  the  fractures  which  abound 
in  the  district  In  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
extend  to  the  estuary  of  the  River  Inhabitants. 

In  the  direction  of  the  beds  of  coal,  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  is  low,  rising  to  about  thirty  feet  only  above  the  stream. 
Only  a  very  small  depth  of  coal  could  therefore  be  drained  by  a  level 
firom  the  river-bed,  or  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  vertical 
position  of  the  beds  will  also  require  a  method  of  mining  different 
From  that  employed  in  the  other  coal-fields  of  the  province,  where 
the  seams  are  only  slightly  inclined.  These  circumstances,  in  addition 
to  the  comparatively  small  dimensions  of  the  beds,  as  they  tend  to 
increase  the  expense  of  extracting  coal,  must  operate  as  objections  to 
the  opening  of  this  deposit  On  the  other  hand,  the  seam  No.  I  is 
Irafficientiy  large  to  be  convenientiy  worked,  its  coal  would  command 
a  &ir  price  in  the  market,  and  it  is  near  harbours  fix>m  which  its  pro* 
duce  could  be  shipped  at  any  season.  There  is  also  a  probability 
that  the  beds  might  be  traced  to  localities  more  favourable  for  the 
extraction  of  the  coal ;  and  that,  by  works  of  discovery  carried  on  in 
the  adjacent  measures,  other  workable  seams  might  be  found.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that,  since  the  above  remarks  were  written  in  my  first 
edition,  this  mine  has  been  opened,  and  is  known  as  the  ^'  Richmond 
Mine."    A  second  bed  of  coal,  154  feet  distant  from  the  first,  has  been 
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diBCovered.  The  mine  is  worked  on  the  long- wall  system,  somewhat 
in  the  maimer  of  a  mineral  vein.  A  railway  has  been  formed  to  the 
shore ;  and  in  1866,  1016  tons  of  coal  were  extracted. 

Coal  also  appears  at  the  basin  of  Inhabitants,  and  in  two  places  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name ;  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  of  any 
practical  importance.  I  would  suggest,  however,  to  explorers  the 
valley  of  the  River  Inhabitants  as  a  promising  field  of  investigation. 

The  only  other  useful  minerals  found  in  the  district  are  limestone 
and  gypsum.  The  most  accessible  deposit  of  the  former  is  that  of 
Plaister  Cove,  which  is  large  and  of  fair  quality.  Large  beds  of  good 
limestone  also  occur  at  Little  River  and  the  north-west  arm  of  River 
Inhabitants.  The  bed  of  gypsum  from  which  Plaister  Cove  derives 
its  name  is  of  enormous  thickness,  and  contains  some  good  gypsum, 
though  about  two-thirds  of  its  thickness  consist  of  anhydrous  gypsum 
or  "hard  plaster."  The  bed  which  occurs  near  Carribou  Cove  is  of 
good  quality ;  but  where  it  appears  on  the  shore  it  is  deeply  covered 
with  boulder-clay.  A  little  farther  inland,  however,  it  is  nearer  the 
surface.  The  marls  associated  with  these  beds,  as  they  contfun  large 
quantities  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
might  be  usefully  applied  as  a  dressing  to  land. 

Gypsum  has  been  exported  from  the  bed  already  mentioned  at 
Little  River,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  from  Lennox  Passage,  where, 
as  well  as  at  Arichat  and  St  Peter's,  there  is  good  limestone. 

Carboniferous  District  of  Northern  Inverness  and  Victoria, 

In  following  the  coast  sections  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 
Plaister  Cove,  we  find  the  Carboniferous  rocks  reduced  to  a  narrow 
belt,  by  the  projection  of  a  mass  of  igneous  and  altered  rocks  toward 
the  coast.  The  conglomerate  appears  in  several  places,  and  also  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  which  has  been  altered  into  a  varie- 
gated marble,  capable  of  herng  implied  to  ornamental  purposes.  At 
Long  Point  the  metamorphic  hills  begin  to  irecede  from  the  coast,  and 
from  Port  Hood  the  Carboniferous  rocks  extend  quite  across  thie 
island  to  8t  Ann's  Harbour,  and  northward  to  Margarie,  beyond  which 
place  a  narrow  belt  continues  to  line  the  coast  as  &r  as  Cheticamp. 

At  Port  Hood,  the  Coal  measures  appear  with  characters  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Joggins  section.  Their  dip  is  W.  20°,  in  some  places 
varying  to  W.  by  N.  25*" ;  so  that  their  strike  nearly  coincides  with 
that  of  the  shore,  and  only  a  small  thickness  of  beds  can  be  seen  in 
the  coast  section.  The  beds  seen  consist  of  gray  sandstones  and  gray 
and  brown  shales,  with  black  and  calcareous  shales,  and  thin  seams  of 
ooal.    CaHamUeSj  SUrnbergioy  Stigwiaria^  and  coniferous  wood  abound ; 
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and,  in  a  bed  of  sandstone  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  village,  mag- 
nificent examples  of  Sigillaria  stumps,  with  their  roots  and  rootlets  at- 
tached, are  seen  in  situ.  The  beds  dipping  seaward  at  a  small  angle,  and 
undergoing  rapid  waste,  expose  these  stamps  on  a*  horizontal  sor&ce, 
and  not  in  a  vertical  cli£P  as  at  the  Joggins ;  and  this  affords  great 
facilities  for  studying  the  arrangement  of  their  singular  roots.  Some 
of  the  stumps  are  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  may  be  seen  to 
give  off  their  pitted  Stigmaria  roots  in  four  main  ^visions,  exactly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  each  main  root  subdividing  regularly  into 
two,  four,  and  so  on.  They  are  in  the  state  of  casts  in  hard  calcareous 
sandstone,  and  they  have  grown  on  a  soil  consisting  of  loose  sand, 
now  sandstone,  and  stiff  clay,  now  represented  by  beds  of  shale.  Some 
of  the  layers  of  sandstone  immediately  under  the  roots  are  distinctly 
ripple-marked,  and  must,  when  the  trees  grew  on  them,  have  been 
either  very  recently  elevated  from  the  sea-bed,  or  must  have  been 
layers  of  blown  sand.  If  it  were  not  for  the  general  uniform  bedding 
of  the  Goal  formation  sandstones  embedding  these  plants,  an  observer 
would  be  strongly  inclined  to  refer  them  to  the  latter  cause ;  and  I 
think  it  by  no  means  impossible  that  some  of  them  may  have  had  such 
an  origin^  and  may  have  been  afterwards  smoothed  and  levelled  by 
water,  before  the  overlybg  beds  were  deposited  on  them. 

More  than  one  generation  of  these  trees  have  grown  on  this  spot, 
for  I  observed  one  of  the  stony  trees  to  be  penetrated  by  a  cast  of  a 
Stigmaria  with  rootlets  attached,  which  passed  quite  through  it  This 
had  manifestly  belonged  to  a  new  generation  of  trees,  growing  above 
the  remains  of  others  already  in  the  state  of  casts  in  sand,  but  not 
consolidated  into  stone. 

One  of  the  beds  of  shale  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  coal  seam  at  this 
place,  contains  abundance  of  NcUaditeSj  Cythere^  fish-scales  and  teeth, 
and  CoproUteSy  or  the  fossil  excrement  of  fishes.  A  fragment  of  a  large 
EufypteruSj  previously  figured  (Fig.  50)  was  also  found  here. 

Four  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Port  Hood,  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  and  gypsum  appear ;  and  this  part  of  the  system  continues 
to  Mabou  River,  where  it  is  very  extensively  developed.  The  lime- 
stone near  this  river  has  shells  of  Procktctus  semireiiculaHts  and  abun- 
dance of  fragments  of  Encrinites;  and  one  of  the  beds  has  an  Oolitic 
structure, — ^that  is,  it  is  made  up  of  small  round  grains,  precisely  like 
small  shot  cemented  together,  or  the  roe  of  a  fish.  This  peculiar 
structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  calcareous  matter 
collecting  itself  around  minute  grains  of  sand  or  other  bodies,  and  thus 
taking  the  form  of  little  concretionary  balls,  which  were  finally  ce- 
mented bto  rock.    It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  oonfined  to  a 
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particular  part  of  the  geological  series,  still  named  in  England  the 
Clolitic  formation,  hut  it  has  heen  found  in  rocks  of  very  di£ferent  ages. 
Examples  of  it  occur  in  the  limestones  of  Windsor  and  Pictou ;  but 
this  of  Mabou  is  much  more  perfect  Its  little  rounded  grains  are 
nearly  quite  uniform  in  size,  smooth  and  black,  and  cemented  together 
by  gray  calcareous  matter. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Mabou  River  there  is  an  enormous  bed  of  gypsum, 
which  was  being  quarried  when  I  kst  visited  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  road-embankments,  this  rock  being  the  only  available  material 
at  hand.  Enormous  plaster-pits  have  been  excavated  in  the  outcrop 
of  this  great  gypseous  mass.  One  of  them  forms  a  circular  grassy 
amphitheatre,  capable  of  containing  hundreds  of  persons,  and  I  was 
informed  that  there  is  a  spring  of  water  in  its  centre. 

Immediately  to  the  northward  of  Mabou  River  the  lower  conglo- 
merates crop  out  from  under  the  limestones  and  gypsum,  and  rise  on 
the  flanks  of  Cape  Mabou,  a  lofty  headland,  the  nucleus  of  which  is 
syenite,  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  which 
is  connected  with  an  isolated  chain  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  hills 
extending  for  some  distance  to  the  northward. 

At  Margarie,  the  Coal  formation  again  appears,  with  its  character- 
istic fossil  plants ;  but  it  occupies  only  a  very  limited  area,  and  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  this  district  seems  to  consist  of  beds  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series.  Mr  Poole,  of  Glace  Bay,  informs  me  that 
he  has  received  from  Margarie  specimens  of  coal  somewhat  resembling 
cannel,  and  affording  41*10  per  cent  of  volatile  combustible  matter ; 
but  I  have  no  infonnation  as  to  its  quantity,  or  whether  it  was  oh* 
tained  from  the  Coal  formation  or  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 
The  Coal  formation  rocks  of  Port  Hood  and  Margarie  are  evidently 
only  the  margin  of  a  coal-field  extending  under  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
as  far  as  its  appearance  above  the  sea-level  is  concerned,  in  great  part 
swept  away  by  the  waves.  This  coast  is  now  rapidly  wasting,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  exposure  to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  blowing 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  and  its  rivers 
and  harbours  are  from  this  cause  choked  with  shifting  sands.  Owing 
to  this  waste  of  the  coast,  a  sand-beach  which  connected  Port  Hood 
Island  with  the  mainland  has  been  swept  away,  and  a  safe  harbour 
has  thus  been  converted-  into  an  open  roadstead,  exposed  to  the  nor- 
therly winds  and  encumbered  with  shoals.  This  will  prove  a  serious 
drawback  to  any  attempt  to  work  the  coal-beds  of  this  locality. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  and  gypsum  appear  at  Cheti- 
camp,  in  a  number  of  places  on  Margarie  River,  and  at  Ainslie  Lake, 
which  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  more  than  ten  miles  in  length,  and  the 
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largest  lake,  properlj  so  called,  in  Cape  Bieton.  To  the  eastward  of 
this  lake,  a  spar  from  the  metamoipliic  country  to  the  northward 
separates  this  part  of  the  district  from  the  Lower  Carhomferons  country 
of  the  county  of  Victoria.  At  the  extremity  of  this  spur,  on  the 
border  of  Whykokomagh  Basin,  the  Lower  Garboniferons  conglomer- 
ate with  syenitic  pebbles  forms  a  hill  named  the  Salt  Mountain.  On 
this  conglomerate  rest  thick  beds  of  laminated  limestone,  from  which 
rise  unusually  copious  springs,  some  of  them  of  pure  water,  others  sud 
to  be  salt  or  brackish.  At  Middle  River,  we  again  find  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone  with  several  of  its  characteristic  fossil  shells ; 
and  from  this  place,  as  far  as  St  Ann's  Harbour  and  the  Big  Bras  d'Or, 
the  whole  of  the  low  country  consists  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglom- 
erate, with  limestone  and  gypsum  appearing  in  several  places.  A 
lofty  ridge  of  syenitic  rocks  separates  St  Ann's  from  the  Bras  d'Or, 
and  at  its  extremity,  Cape  Dauphin,  there  is  a  patch  of  Carboniferous 
rockB  which  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Mr  Brown  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Geological  Society.  Mr  Brown  gives  the  following 
section,  which  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  members  of  the  series  in  this  part  of  Ci^  Breton.  The  order 
is  descendbg,  and  the  beds  dip  S.  HO"*  £.  at  an  an§^e  of  58^ 


Lower  Coal  measures,  seen  about  half  a  mile  from  Cape  Dauphi 

few  fossil  plants — thickness  not  stated. 
Fine  grained  and  pebbly  sandstones  (millstone-grit)— -fossil 

plants 200  ft. 

Finely  laminated  gray  shales  with  thin  bands  of  limestone  110 

Slaty  sandstones  with  traces  of  plants  ....  10 

Blue  and  gray  shales  with  thin  beds  of  nodular  limestone  120 

Strong  sparry  limestone 6 

Soft  crumbling  marls 90 

Strong  limestone 18 

Brown  sandstone «        .  12 

Red  shales 33 

Blue  shales 8 

Strong  limestone — Slower  beds  laminated — ^fossil  shells 

Productus  corcLj  Enermus 17 

Mottled  red  and  green  marls 24 

Intermingled  sandstones  and  limestone          •        •        •  22 

Blue  shale 6 

Bed  shale 8 


Carry  forward  684  ft. 
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Brought  forward,  684  ft. 
Strong  limestone  ..•••••  5 

Mixed  gray  and  brown  shales 12 

Concretionary  limestone 4 

Soft  bine  clay 3 

Slaty  limestone  in  layers,  one  to  two  inches  thick  •  47 

Soft  blue  marl,  with  gypsum  near  the  bottom        .  32 

03rp8ttm 8 

Soft  green  marl 8 

Marl,  with  layers  of  limestone 28 

Coarse  limestone  and  shales  •        .        •        .        .  44 

Crumbling  porous  limestone  •..,».  50 

Calcareous  breccia,  containing  partially  worn  fragments  of 

red  syenite 24 

Limestone  showing  no  lines  of  bedding-^2Vre&ra<u2a  sac- 

cuhiB^  Productua  cora^  fragment  of  Avicula  •        .  60 

Compact  slaty  limestone 6 

Soft  brown  shale 6 

Brown  and  purple  marls 40 

1056  ft. 

In  this  section  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  are  of  much  less  ag- 
gregate thickness  than  usual ;  yet  they  display  the  several  dissimilar 
members  of  the  series  pretty  frilly.  The  ^  millstone-grit  '*  corresponds 
with  the  deposit  of  the  same  name  overlying  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  England.  It  also  corresponds  with  the  thick  succession  of 
sandstones  between  Plaister  Cove  and  Ship  Harbour,  with  those  over- 
lying the  gypsiferous  rocks  in  Pictou  county,  with  the  sandstones  of 
the  Eagle's  Nest,  on  the  Shubenacadie,  and  with  the  lower  groups  of 
Mr  Logan's  Joggins  section.  The  limestone,  marls,  and  gypsum  are 
well  developed,  except  that  the  latter  is  of  smaller  thickness  than  is 
usual.  The  lower  conglomerate  is  wanting ;  but  this  is  always  an 
irregular  deposit,  and  it  appears  in  its  proper  place  in  most  other  sec- 
tions in  this  part  of  Cape  Breton,  as,  for  instance,  at  St  Ann's  Harbour, 
where  the  gypsum  also  is  very  largely  developed.  This  section,  as 
described  by  Mr  Brown,  did  good  service  in  confirming  the  new  and 
more  accurate  views  of  the  structure  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  this 
province  promulgated  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  1842. 

Us^fid  Mmerah  qfN,  Inverness  and  Victoria* 

Qypeum  and  Umestone  are  rery  abundant  in  this  district.  The 
former  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  Mabon,  Margarie  River, 
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St  Ann's,  Big  Harbour  on  the  Great  Bras  d'Or,  etc.  The  latter 
abounds  in  the  same  localities,  as  well  as  in  several  others  where  the 
gypsmn  is  absent..  The  altered  limestone  at  Graignish  and  Long 
Point  would  afford  several  pretty  and  unusual  varieties  of  coloured 
marble. 

Coal  occurs  at  Port  Hood,  and  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  in  which  I  directed  attention  to  this  coal-field 
as  one  of  promise,  it  has  been  reported  upoji  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Hitchcock,  and  opened  on  a  small  scale.  The  principal  bed  is  stated 
bj  Rutherford  to  be  about  6  feet  in  thickness,  with  4  feet  2  inches  to 
4  feet  4^  inches  of  good  coal.  Other  valuable  beds  are  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Mabou,  Broad  Cove,  and  Chimney  Comer ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  opened. 

In  Victoria  county  the  only  mine  now  worked  is  that  of  New  Camp- 
belltown,  on  the  Great  Bras  d'Or.  At  this  place  the  Coal  measures 
are  stated  to  rest  against  the  mass  of  syenitic  or  gneissose  rock  of 
Cape  Dauphin,  and  to  be  in  part  in  a  nearly  vertical  position.  In  the 
principal  workings  of  the  mine  two  beds  of  coal  have  been  opened  up. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thickness  of  36  yards.  The 
upper  is  4  feet  thick,  the  lower  6  feet.  In  another  part  of  the  area,  a 
bed  4  feet  5  inches  thick  has  been  found.  Its  identity  with  either  of 
the  above  mentioned  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.* 

The  yield  of  the  Port  Hood  Mine  for  1866  is  stated  to  be  3824  tons, 
that  of  the  New  CompbeUtown  Mine  3142  tons. 

Freestone  for  building  is  obtained,  of  good  quality,  at  Port  Hood 
Island  and  Margarie,  and  also  at  Whykokomagh ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
worked  on  a  large  scale. 

The  soils  of  this  district  being  based  principally  on  the  calcareous 
Tocks  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  are  in  general  of  exceUent 
quality. 

Carboniferous  District  of  Cape  Breton  County. 

This,  though  the  last,  is  one  of  the  principal  Carboniferous  districlB 
of  the  province,  as  it  includes  the  important  and  productive  Coal-fields 
of  Sydney,  Lingan,  Glace  Bay,  Cow  Bay,  and  Mlr6,  and  exceeds  all 
the  others  in  its  export  of  coal,  while  it  scarcely  yields  to  the  Joggins 
in  its  excellent  exposures  of  the  Coal  formation  rocks  and  fossils.  As 
we  owe  most  that  is  known  of  this  district  to  the  labours  of  R.  Brown, 
Esq.  of  Sydney,  I  shall  avail  myself,  in  the  first  instance,  in  describing 
it,  of  the  information  contained  in  his  papers  ]\  adding  such  other  items 
of  information  as  I  have  collected  in  short  visits  to  this  interesting 

*  Rntherlbrd.  f  See  List  in  Chapter  I. 
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district,  and  the  results  of  the  important  explorations  for  coal  recently 
carried  on,  more  especially  in  its  eastern  part. 

The  island  of  Boulardarie,  the  whole  of  which  I  include  in  this  dis- 
trict, though  politically  a  part  of  it  helongs  to  Victoria  county,  consists 
in  its  western  part  of  the  Lower  Carhoniferous  limestone,  and  overlying 
hard  sandstones,  having  apparently  an  undulating  arrangement,  as 
represented  by  Mr  Brown  in  his  section  of  the  island.  The  limestone, 
as  I  have  observed  it  on  the  north  side  of  Boulardarie,  is  hard  and 
compact,  and  contains  the  Productus  semireticukUtu.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island,  the  limestone  and  millstone-grit  dip  to  the  N.E.  and 
underlie  the  Coal  measures  which  appear  near  Point  AconL  The  Coal 
measures,  extending  from  Point  Aconi  to  the  outcrop  of  the  millstone- 
grit,  are  stated  by  Mr  Brown  at  5400  feet  in  vertical  thickness. 

Cros^ng  the  Little  Bras  d'Or,  the  Coal  measures  continue  with 
north-easterly  dip  across  the  peninsula  separating  this  strait  from 
Sydney  Harbour,  and  thence  with  various  faults  and  disturbances  to 
Mire  Bay.  As  the  general  dip  is  seaward,  Mr  Brown  remarks, ''  this 
great  area  of  Coal  measures  is  probably  the  segment  only  of  an 
immense  basin,  extending  toward  the  coast  of  Newfoundland;  a 
supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  Coal  measures  at 
Neil's  Harbour,  30  miles  north  of  Cape  Dauphin."  Inland  of  this 
broad  band  of  Coal  measures,  the  whole  country  northward  of  a  line 
drawn  west  from  Mir6  Bay  to  the  east  arm  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake, 
is  occupied  by  the  older  members  of  the  series,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tract  of  syenitic,  porphyritic,  and  altered  rocks,  which  appears 
at  and  near  George's  River  on  the  south-east  side  of  Little  Bras 
d'Or.  These  igneous  rocks  have  altered  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone,  as  well  as  perhaps  some  underlying  beds  of  the  same  system, 
showing  that  igneous  action  had  not  terminated  in  these  ancient  meta- 
morphic  districts  at  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  period ; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  along  the  boundary  of  the 
metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks  in  many  parts  of  Cape  Breton. 

This  extensive  Carboniferops  district  is  connected  with  that  of  Rich- 
mond county  on  the  south,  by  a  very  narrow  stripe  of  limestone,  red 
conglomerate,  and  sandstone,  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  of  porphyry, 
syenite,  and  slate,  rismg  steeply  from  the  side  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake, 
which  here  is  a  broad  and  beautiful  inland  sea,  presenting  fine  scenery 
in  almost  every  direction.  The  limestone  and  conglomerate  may  be 
seen  in  several  places  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  older  slates,  and  in 
some  places,  especially  at  Lish  Cove,  the  former  rock  is  filled  with 
well-preserved  fossil  shells,  including  immense  quantities  of  the  ConU' 
larioj  which  in  most  other  localities  is  rather  rare ;  as  well  as  Produe- 
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ttu  coroj  TerehrcOvla  sacadusj  Bpirtfer  glaher^  and  a  species  of  Euom- 
phaiuB,  The  limestone  is  sufficiently  soft  to  allow  fine  specimens  of 
these  shells  to  be  detached  bj  weadiering. 

The  Coal  measores  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  area, 
and  are  well  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  Sydney  Harbour,  and  on  the 
south  end  of  Boulardarie.  Mr  Brown  has  published  an  elaborate 
section  and  description  of  them  as  they  occur  at  the  former  place, 
from  which  the  following  facts  are  gleaned :— ^ 

^^  The  productive  Coal  measures  cover  an  area  of  250  square  miks ; 
but,  owing  to  several  extenuve  dislocations,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  total  thickness  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  from  the 
best  information  in  my  possession,  I  conclude  that  it  exceeds  10,000 
feet.  We  have  one  continuous  section  on  the  north  shore  of  Boulardarie 
island,  5400  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  field 
several  detached  sections,  varying  from  1000  to  2000  feet  in  thickness, 
whose  exact  relative  positions  have  not  yet  been  determined ;  al^ugh 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  higher  up  in  the  formation  than  the 
highest  beds  of  the  Boulmxlarie  section." 

Mr  Brown  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  section  on  the  north-west 
side  of  Sydney  Harbour,  from  Stubbard's  Point  to  Cranberry  Head,  a 
distance  of  5000  yards,  and  exhibiting  a  vertical  thickness  of  1860 
feet  of  beds.  The  dip  is  N.  60"*  E.  7^  Of  these  beds  he  g^ves  a  de- 
tailed section,  including  34  seams  of  coal,  and  41  underclays  with 
Stigmaria  or  fossil  soils.  The  whole  of  the  beds  composing  the  section 
are  summed  up  as  follows : — 

Arenaceous  and  argillaceous  shales 

Underclays 

Sandstones 

Coal 

Bituminous  shales  •         .        .         • 

Carbonaceous  shales       .... 

Limestones 

Conglomerate 


1127  ft.  3  in. 

99 

« 

563 

0 

87 

0 

26 

5 

3 

3 

3 

11 

0 

8 

1860  ft.  0  in. 

Erect  trees  and  calamites  oocur  at  eighteen  distinct  levels.  The 
greater  number  are  Sigillarite,  many  of  them  with  distinct  Stigmaria 
roots,  and  a  few  are  Lepidodendnu  They  occur  in  circumstances  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  erect  trees  at  the  Joggins  already  described. 
Mr  Brown's  various  papers  on  these  fossils  gave  to  the  geological 
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world  the  first  really  satisfactory  information*  respecting  the  true 
nature  and  mode  of  growth  of  Stigmaria ;  and  to  tiiese  I  may  refer  the 
reader,  more  especially  to  that  in  volume  fifdi  of  the  "  Geological 
Journal,"  page  355,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  account  of  a  fine 
specimen  of  SigUlaria  eUtemans  with  Stigmaria  roots,  regularly  rami- 
fying, and  having  attached  to  them  conical  tap  roots,  which  penetrated 
directly  downwards  into  a  thin  hed  of  shale  overlying  the  main  coal. 
This  seam,  like  the  main  seam  at  the  Joggins,  has,  when  it  was  a  bed 
of  soft  peat,  supported  a  forest  of  Sigillarisd  and  Lepidodendra,  many 
of  which  still  remain  erect  in  the  overlying  shale,  with  all  their  roots 
and  long  spreading  rootlets  attached. 

"  Immediately  over  the  coal  there  is  a  bed  of  hard  shale,  six  inches 
in  depth,  in  which  no  fossils  are  found ;  this  is  overlaid  by  a  softer 
shale  abounding  in  coal-plants ;  all  the  upright  trees  that  I  have  ex- 
amined are  rooted  in  the  six-inch  shale ;  the  crown  of  the  base  of  that 
which  I  am  now  describing  is  just  four  inches  above  the  coal;  its 
roots  dip  gradually  downwards  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
coal,  at  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  then 
i^read  out  over  its  surface.  When  this  fossil  was  brought  out  of  the 
mine  the  under  side  was  covered  up  with  hard  shale,  to  which  about 
one  inch  of  coal  adhered ;  in  cutting  away  this  layer  of  coal,  I  met 
with  the  termination  of  a  perpendicular  root  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  coal,  which  I  carefully  developed ;  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
my  patience  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  complete  set 
of  conical  tap  roots.  The  horizontal  roots  branch  off  in  a  remarkably 
regular  manner,  the  base  being  first  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by 
deep  channels  running  from  near  the  centre ;  an  inch  or  two  farther 
on,  each  of  these  quarters  is  divided  into  two  roots,  which,  as  they 
recede  from  the  centre,  bifurcate  twice  withm  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  from  the  centre  of  the  stump. 

''  There  are  four  large  tap  roots  in  eadi  quarter  of  the  stump,  and, 
about  ^ye  inches  beyond  these,  a  set  of  smaller  tap  roots,  striking 
perpendicularly  downwards  from  the  horizontal  roots,  making  forty- 
eight  in  all :  namely,  sixteen  in  the  inner,  and  thirty-two  in  the  outer 
set;  and  what  is  a  still  more  remarkable  feature  in  this  singular 
fossil,  there  are  exactiy  thirty-two  double  rows  of  leaf-scars  on  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk.  This  curious  correspondence  in  tiie 
numbers  of  the  roots  and  vertical  rows  of  leaf-scars,  surely  cannot 
be  accidental.    I  am  not  aware  tiiat  any  similar  correspondence  has 

*  Mr  BinneT^  can  claim  priority  in  date  of  publication ;  but  his  speotmena  were  mnch 
leas  perfect  in  detaila  of  atmctnre,  and  therefore  leas  satiafactoiy  than  thoee  described 
b/  Mr  Brown. 
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ever  been  observed  either  in  recent  or  fossil  plants.  The  Inner  set  of 
tap  roots  vary  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  leng^ ;  the  dia* 
meter  at  their  junction  with  the  base  of  the  trunk  being  about  two 
inches.  The  outer  set  are  much  smaller,  being  about  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter at  their  junction  with  the  horizontal  roots,  and  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inch  in  length.  Very  few  of  either  set  are  strictly  conical, 
although  they  probably  were  originally  of  that  shape;  some  are 
squeezed  into  an  elliptical,  others  into  a  triangular  form ;  all  have  been 
wrinkled  horizontally  by  the  shrinkage  due  to  vertical  compression. 
A  thick  tuft  of  broad  flattened  rootlets  radiates  from  the  terminations 
of  the  tap  roots,  and  a  few  indistinct  areolae  are  visible  on  their  sides ; 
the  length  of  these  rootlets  does  not  appear  to  exceed  three  or  four 
inches,  their  width  being  one-fourth  of  an  inch ;  a  raised  black  line 
runs  down  the  middle  of  each,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  rootlets 
of  Stigmari».  These  short  thick  tap  roots  were  evidentiy  adapted 
only  to  a  soft  wet  soil,  such  as  we  may  easily  conceive  was  the  nature 
of  the  first  layer  of  mud  deposited  upon  a  bed  of  peat,  which  had 
settled  down  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  water. 

"  We  may  infer  ^o,  from  the  existence  of  a  layer  of  shale  without 
fossil  plants,  immediately  over  the  coal,  that  the  prostrate  stems  and 
leaves  which  occur  in  such  large  quantities  in  the  next  superincumbent 
bed,  fell  from  trees  growing  upon  the  spot,  and  were  entombed  in 
layers  of  mud  held  in  suspension  in  water,  which  at  short  intervals 
inundated  the  low  marshy  ground  on  which  they  grew ;  for  had  the 
plants  been  drifted  from  a  distance,  we  should  find  them  in  the  first 
layer  of  shale  as  well  as  in  those  higher  up. 

'^  Although  the  main  coal  is  generally  overlaid  by  shale,  yet  occa- 
sionally the  shale  thins  out,  and  the  thick  sandstone,  which  b  the  next 
stratum  in  the  ascending  order,  forms  the  roof  of  the  coaL  In  such 
cases  the  surface  of  the  peat-bog  could  not  have  been  level  when  the 
shale  was  deposited  upon  it,  some  small  patches  having  been  stiU 
above  water;  and  as  no  upright  trees  are  found  in  the  sandstone  roof, 
it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  plants  would  not  vegetate  upon 
the  bog  itself,  a  layer  of  soft  mud  being  necessary  in  the  first  instance 
for  germinating  the  seeds;  but  when  a  plant  had  once  taken  root  in 
this  mud,  its  rootiets  penetrated  downwards  into  the  peat,  and  furnished 
an  abundant  supply  of  nutriment  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree,  fiom 
the  rich  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  beneath." 

The  Sydney  Coal  measures  contain  not  only  erect  trees,  but  also  nu- 
merous  beds  with  NcucuUtes,  Oythere^  Spirorbis,  Fish-scales^  etc;  though 
these  do  not  so  frequently  overlie  coal-seams  as  at  the  Joggins.  The 
shales  at  Sydney  are  also  much  more  rich  than  those  at  the  Joggins  in 
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the  leaves  and  other  more  delicate  parts  of  planta ;  and  on  this  account 
I  give  here  sketches  of  a  few  examples  of  the  foliage  of  the  Coal  forma- 
tion period,  as  displayed  in  the  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
(Fig.  156).  On  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  such  leaves,  Mr  Brown 
remarks : — 

"The  shales  are  the  most  prolific  in  plants,  especially  those  which 
form  the  roofs  of  the  coal-seams.    It  is  singular  that  not  even  a  trace 

Fig.  166.— FMtBtJrom  Die  Cealfomafym. 
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of  a  fossil  plant  nor  any  organic  substance  has  been  found  in  any  of 
the  red  shales,  although  they  have  been  carefully  examined  for  that 
purpose."  Wherever  erect  trees  occur,  fems,  Asterophyllites,  Spheno- 
phylla,  and  other  delicate  leaves,  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance ; 
from  which  I  infer  that  they  fell  from  growing  trees  and  shrubs, 
having  been  covered  up  by  successive  layers  of  fine  mud,  deposited 
at  frequent  intervals  over  a  low  marshy  district.  In  these  localities 
single  fronds  of  fems  are  sometimes  found  covering  a  slab  of  shale 
two  feet  square,  as  sharp  and  distinct  in  their  outline  as  if  they  had 
been  gathered  only  yesterday  from  a  recent  fern,  and  spread  out  with 
the  greatest  possible  care,  not  s  single  leaflet  being  wanting  or  even 
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doubled  op.  Some  1)edB  alao  eeem  to  contain  one  Bpedes  of  pUnt 
only,  all  othen  bebg  excluded ;  of  this  we  hsve  a  etriking  ezanple 
in  the  srgillaceoas  shale  [No.  60) :  in  the  top  of  thia  bed,  throngh  ■ 
thickness  of  three  inches,  we  find  Aaterophyllitea  foliosa,  piled  np 
layer  above  layer,  from  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  the  crop  of  the  bed— 
a  distance  of  200  feet— eleaily  proving  that  these  plants  grew  on  the 
spot"  This  description  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  abun- 
dance and  perfection  of  the  fos«l  vegetation  preserved  in  the  Sytbey 
Coal  measures.  As  already  stated  alao,  a  bed  of  shale  in  the  Sydne; 
section  has  afforded  the  finest  example  yet  known  of  carboniferous  Tain- 
marks.  Hiese  occur  in  a  bed  at  the  top  of  one  of  those  bands  in  which 
the  sandstones  are  rippled  and  fosuls  rare.  At  some  distance  below  it 
there  are  mussel  shales,  and  ten  feet  above  a  stigmaria  underclay  and 
coal.  These  marks  then  were  preserved  in  beds  formed  during  the 
transition  from  aquatic  to  terrestrial  conditions,  by  the  silting  up  of  ■ 
lagoon  or  ereek,  and  most  probably  on  a  bed  daily  left  dry  at  low  tide. 

In  a  previous  chapter  mention  was  made  of  the  curious  footprints 
called  Butichnitet,  as  occurring  in  the  Lower  GarbonlferoaB.  In  the 
Cape  Breton  Coal-field  an  interesting  species  occnra  In  the  Coal  meas- 
ures (Fig.  157).  The  specimen  from  which  the  figure  was  taken 
was  kindly  presented  to  me  by  R.  Brown,  Esq. 

Fig.  1ST.— J 


Each  impression  consists  of  the  casts  of  contiguous  rounded  farrows, 
each  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  crossed  by  curved 
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undnlations  and  striee,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  tbe  appearance  of 
a  pinnate  leaf  carved  in  high  relief.  At  each  side  of  these  impressions, 
and  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  distant  from  them^  are  interrupted  lines, 
in  relief  in  the  casts,  and  running  parallel  with  the  casts  of  the  furrows. 
The  whole  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  track  of  the  swimming 
feet  and  edges  of  the  carapace  of  a  small  Limulus,  or  King-crab. 
The  tracks  have  also  the  same  tortuous  character  with  those  of 
the  modem  Limulus.  LimuU  have  not  ^et  occurred  in  the  Coal 
formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  though  they  occur  in  rocks  of  this  age  else- 
where ;  but  from  these  tracks  I  infer  that  animals  of  this  kind  lived 
in  the  Sydney  Coal-field,  where  their  remains  wiU  probably  hereafter 
be  found.  I  have  proposed  for  these  impressions  the  name  R.  Aca- 
cKcui,  in  a  paper  on  footprints  of  this  class  in  the  ''Canadian  Naturalist." 

UsefiU  Minerals  of  the  Carboniferoua  District  of  Cape  Breton  County. 

Coal  ranks  at  the  head  of  these,  about  421,000  tons  being  raised 
annually  from  the  coal  beds  of  this  district.  The  oldest  colliery  in 
the  district  is  that  of  North  Sydney,  which  is  worked  by  the  General 
Mining  Association,  on  the  north  side  of  Sydney  Harbour.  The  coal 
is  shipped  at  the  bar  at  North  Sydney,  to  which  place  a  railway  has 
been  laid.  The  coal  from  this  mine  is  used  principally  for  domestic 
fires,  and  for  the  production  of  steam,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
suited. 

Of  the  thirty-four  seams  included  in  Mr  Brown's  Sydney  section, 
only  four  are  of  workable  thickness ;  they  are, — 

1.  The  Indian  Cove  seam,  about  450  feet  of  vertical  thickness 
below  the  main  seam 4  ft.  8  in. 

2.  The  main  seam .69 

3.  The  Lloyd's  Cove  seam,  about  730  feet  of  vertical 
thickness  above  the  main  seam         .         .        .        .50 

4.  The  Cranberry  Head  top  seam,  about  280  feet  above 
Lloyd's  Cove  seam 3      8 

Of  these  only  the  main  seam  is  worked  at  present,  at  the  North 
Sydney  mines.  It  yields  a  bright,  free-burning  coal,  giving  out  its 
heat  very  rapidly,  and  leaving  a  very  small  quantity  of  heavy  reddish 
ashes.    According  to  Professor  Johnston,  it  yields, — 

Volatile  matter  .  .  .  26-93 
Fixed  carbon  .  .  .  67-57 
Ashes 5-50 


100-000 
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Its  steam-prodacing  power  is  rather  less  than  that  of  Pictou  coal, 
being,  according  to  the  same  authority,  7*01  to  1  lb.,  or  from  the 
temperature  of  212**,  7*99  to  1  lb.  It  also  yields  leas  illuminating 
gas ;  and,  from  the  presence  of  a  little  bisulphuret  of  iron,  is  more 
destructive  to  fiimace  bars  than  Pictou  coaL  For  domestic  use, 
however,  its  comparative  freedom  from  dustj  ashes  more  than  com- 
pensates for  these  defects. 

North-westward  of  Sydney,  the  Coal  measures  extend  to  the  Little 
Bras  d'Or,  and  across  the  east  end  of  Boulardarie  Island ;  but  this  part 
of  the  district  does  not  appear  to  be  productive  at  present,  though 
without  doubt  rich  in  coal.  To  the  south-east  of  Sydney  the  Coal 
measures  extend  in  a  series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  bends  to  Mire 
Bay  and  Catalogue,  and  are  extensively  worked,  though,  from  facts  to 
be  noted  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  their  maximum  produc- 
tiveness is  still  very  far  from  being  reached.  The  sketch  map  (Fig. 
158)  will  show  the  general  arrangement  of  the  measures,  as  fieur  as 
ascertained,  and  the  localities  of  the  principal  mines. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  little  was  known 
of  the  extension  of  the  Coal  measures  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton 
from  Sydney  to  Mir6,  except  the  mere  fact  of  the  extension  of  the 
Coal  formation  rocks,  and  the  occurrence  in  them  of  some  workable 
beds,  to  which,  however,  little  attention  had  been  ^ven;  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  monopoly  of  the  General  Mining  Association, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  facilities  for  the  shipment 
of  coal.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  whole  coast  has 
been  explored  by  mining  surveyors,  and  fourteen  important  mines 
have  been  opened  or  are  in  progress. 

As  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  area  of  Acadia,  the  Coal 
formation  beds  are  undulated  along  a  series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
lines,  the  synclinals  running  out  at  the  surface  as  they  approach  the 
older  rocks,  an  arrangement  which  has  been  well  worked  out  in  detail 
by  Professor  Lesley,  in  his  reports  on  the  district  In  this  way 
the  coal  rocks  of  Eastern  Cape  Breton  appear  as  the  ends  of  three 
troughs.  The  most  eastern  and  narrowest  is  that  of  Cow  Bay.  It 
is  separated  from  the  second,  that  of  Glace  Bay,  by  an  east  and  west 
anticlinal  running  out  to  the  shore  at  North  Head  or  Cape  Granby. 
The  Glace  Bay  trough  is  wider  and  flatter,  and  is  separated  frt>m  the 
still  broader  trough  of  Sydney  by  a  second  anticlinal  running  out  at 
Lingan.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  and  the  inequalities  of 
the  coast  line,  the  beds  are  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and  only  a 
limited  portion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  system  is 
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Fig.  158.— ifop  of  Cape  Breton  Coal-JUld. 


A,  Upper  CcNtl  beds. 

B,  Middle  Coal  beds. 

C,  Lowetfc  Coal  beds. 

D,  Millstone-grit 

E,  Lower  Csrboniffnrtms. 

F,  Metsmorphio  SUnrlsD. 

1.  Neir  Csmpbellton  Mine. 
9.  Little  Bras  d'Or        „ 

&  Sydney  » 


4.  Lingsn 

6.  IntemstlonsI 

6.  Caledonia 

7.  Little  Glaee  Bay 
&  Clyde 

9.  Sehoner  Point 

10.  Block  House 

11.  Gowrle 

12.  Booth  Head 
18.  Mirtf 


Mine. 


If 


t» 


ycu,—lt  should  be  observed  that  there  are  probably  sereral  beds  of  coal  between  series  A  and 
series  B,  and  that  the  lines  of  ontctop  of  series  B,  G,  D,  and  E,  are  not  known  in  detail. 
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exposed  in  the  coast  sections,  but  great  facilities  are  afforded  for  ex- 
ploring and  working  the  beds  of  coal. 

Professor  Lesley  has  published  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Phila.  1862),  a 
detailed  section  of  that  part  of  the  series  exposed  in  the  vicinitj  of 
Littie  Glace  Bay,  amounting  to  a  thickness  of  907  feet.  Unfortunately 
he  gives  no  information  as  to  the  fossils,  and  appears  to  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  his  section  includes  nearly  tiie  whole  of  the 
productive  Coal  measures  of  Cape  Breton,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
form  any  definite  idea  of  the  place  in  the  series  to  which  these  beds 
belong.  From  specimens  and  information  obtained  from  Mr  Poole, 
Mr  Barnes,  Mr  Mosely,  and  others,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
being  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  the  Upper 
Coal  formation  being  apparently  wanting  or  concealed  under  the 
ocean,  and  the  MUlstone-grit  series  appearing  farther  inland. 

Professor  Lesley's  section  may  be  condensed  as  follows.  It  com- 
mences at  the  headland  between  Burnt  Head  and  Littie  Glace  Bay, 
where  the  newest  rocks  seen  on  this  part  of  the  coast  appear. 

ft.  fa. 
Shales  red  and  gray,  the  latter  with  nodules  of  inm 

ore 85    6 

Sandstone  and  aienaoeous  shale  .   .       .  14  0 

'Coal,  good 10 

Underclay  and  sandstone      •        ,        .        .        .60 

Carbonaceous  shale 2    0 

Underclay    «        , 8    0 


Goal-gionp  1 « 


Shale 41    6 

(Coaly  soft 16 

Coal-group  2 ..-{  Cooi,  soUd—«* Hub  Vein*' 4    0 

( Coaly  hard 10 

Sandstone  with  fossQ  plants 20    0 

fCannel  Coaly 16 

Underclay 6    0 

Canneldal 0    6 

Underclay 2    6 

Sandstones  and  shales  .        .        ,        •        •        •  25    0 

co'i-^p*' {^J^.   ::::::   \  tl 

Shale,  arenaceous  shale  and  sandstone  .       .       .133  11 

(Coal 0    OJ 

C^^'and  oarbonae^ns  diak'       !       !       !       !  0   6 

Underclay 6    0 

Shale  and  sandstone 69    6 

(Clay 0    3 

Coal-group  6 J  Cannd  Coaly 0    1 

(,  Underclay 7    0 
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Ooal-groap  7. 


ft. 
Shales  and  arenaceous  fihales        .        .        .        .11 

(Dark  shale 0 
Coal  sUte  << Cannel* ' 0 
Hard  sandy  shale 0 
Goaly  matter 0 

Hard  sandy  shales  and  fire-clay    .  .11 

(A  slight  break  in  the  section  oocun  here  in  Little 

Glace  Bay). 
Soft  measores 10 


in. 

H 

6 

6 

8 

OJ 

0 


0 


Coal 


<»«.«»  Q  f  Coaly  shale 0    4 

■fiP^^P® tCoal 0    8 


Coal-group  9. 


Coal-gioap  10. 


Coal-groap  11.. 


Coftl-groap  12. 


Sandstones  and  shales 93  6 

(Black  bitnminons  shale 0  5 

CannelCoal 0  1 

Black  bitaminons  shale 0  6 

Undeiclay 10 

Sandstone  and  fire-day 19  0 

1  Owl,  »*  Harbour  Vein.»» 6  0 

Shales  foliated 8  0 

Iron  ore 0  8 

Coal 0  8 

{Shale  and  sandstone 14  6 

Coal 20 

Sandstones,  shales,  and  fire-clay   •       .       .       •  112  0 

SCoal 0  OJ 

"*'t  Black  shale 0  6 

Sandstones,  shales,  and  fire-day  with  nodules  of 

Ironstone 104  0 

f  Coai"Brutether'sVein"» 2  0 

••tUnderclay 2  0 

Shales,  sandstones,  and  fire-days,  the  latter  with 

nodules  of  ironstone 49  6 

In  all,  907  feet 

The  above  section  is  thus  continaed  in  descending  order  by  the 

following,  kindly  furnished  by  H.  Poole,  Esq.,  from  Eugene  Pit  at  the 

Caledonia  Mine : — 

Oray  sandstone  underlaid  by  seven  inches  of  gray  ft* 

shale  with  fossil  plants 9 

JCoal 1 

'  I  Black  shale  with  fossils 0 


Coal-group  18.. 


Goal-group  14.. 


in. 
4 
2 
7 


Gray  sandstones  with  SHgmariOj  underlaid  by  dark 

gray  shale  ten  inches 19    0 

{  Cwd  with  partings  of  shale  and  fire-day  **  Back  lit 

Ooal-gmnp  16. -<     Seam." 4    9 

( Hard  gray  sandstone 10 

Gray  sandstone  with  beds  of  fire-day — SHgmaria  64  7 
n^y  .^^^^^^  ^a  _f  Cool  two  to  nine  inches  .  .  '  .  .  .06 
toal-gwmp  16. I  Darit  gray  sandstone— 5i^»n«ria  ,..16 

Sandstone  and  shale — Siigmaria,  Newropteris,  CoT' 
daUea 27    8 

'  *  Aeeording  to  Mr  Poole,  the  perpendicular  distance  between  Coal-gronps  12  and 
13  is  136  feet,  and  there  are  two  ooals,  each  one  foot  thick,  in  the  intenrBL 
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It    in. 

Coal 0    2 

Black  shale,  fosmla 0  10 

Coal 0  12 

Goal-group  17 -{  Black  shale— /S^rt^Zoria 0    9 

Coal,  pyritoaa 0    1 

Black  shale,  fossils 0  10 

Soft  shale — Stigmaria 0    4 

Sandstone,  shale  and  calcareo-bitaminoiis  shale, 
with  L^ndodendraf  CordaUes^^  SigiUaria^  and 
Stigmana — also  shells  of  Nmadites,  Spirorbis^ 

and  Cyprids 14    7 

n^i  ..-,.««  iQ        (CoaZ"PhelanSeam" 8    3 

^^^'^~°P  ^^•"•••"i  Dark  gray  sandstone-^Sfc^morfa    ....      4    1 

In  all,  178  feet 

The  Fhelan  bed  is,  on  the  best  evidence,  identified  with  the  Bridg- 
port  or  Lingan  bed  on  the  west,  and  the  M'Aulay  bed  at  Cow  Baj 
on  the  east  Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  following  table  gives 
the  continuation  of  the  section,  as  shown  in  a  MS.  report  of  Mr  Moselj 
of  Halifax,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Joseph  B.  Moore : — 

ft    iB. 

Sandstones  and  shales 100    0 

Goal-group  19. Coat 0    7 

Measures  not  described 42    0 

Goal-group  20 Coal 0    7 

Measures  not  described 63    0 

Goal-group  21 Coal 14 

Sandstones,  shales,  and  ironstone    .        .        .        .    58    0 
Goal-group  22 Cooi '« MThaU  or  M'Rury  Seam  "  •       .        .        .56 

Sandstone  and  shale 100    0 

Goal-group  28 Coal 8    0 

Shales  and  fire-clay 92    0 

Goal-group  24 Coal 2    8 

Measures  undescribed 50    0 

Goal-group  25... Coal 4    4 

*  In  Mr  Ljinan^B  Report,  the  latter  part  of  this  section  is  given  somewhat  dillbiv 
ently,  as  follows : — 

H'Rury  coal 4ft.4in.to5ft.4in. 

Measures  undescribed 150       0 

Coo!  (two  feet  bed)      .       .        .       .       .       lft.9in.to2       8 

Measures  undescribed,  about 100       0 

Coal  (eighteen-inch  bed) 16 

Measures  undescribed,  about 100       0 

CooZf*  Long  Beach  Bed**) 2      10 

Measures  undescribed 240O       0 

CooZC'TracejBed'O 4      12 

The  bed  three  feet  thick  about  100  feet  below  the  M'Rury  Seam  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  after  the  pubUcaiion  of  Lyman's  Report;  and  Mr  Pocde  mentions  a 
bed  one  foot  thick  as  occurring  between  the  former  and  the  **M*Rui7." 
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ft.    in. 

Sandstone  and  shale 100    0 

Coal-groap  26. C^  **  Long  fieach  Seam  " 3    8 

Measures  not  described 60    0 

Coal-groap  27 Coal 2    3 

Sandstone  and  shale ^      .  105    0 

Ckml-gronp  28 Cwd 16 

"''^  Measures  not  described (?)108    0 

Coal-gronp  29 Coal 6    0 

Below  this  last  bed,  the  Coal  measures  continue  to  occupy  the 
country  for  some  distance,  and  a  bed  4  feet  thick,  the  '^Gardener 
Coal,''  occurs  330  feet  lower.  At  a  distance  estimated  by  Mr 
Lyman  at  2400  feet  below  the  Long  Beach  Seam,  or  about  2130  feet 
below  coal  No.  29,  mentioned  above,  occurs  a  bed  of  good  coal,  three 
feet  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  or,  including  a  clay  part- 
ing, which  appears  in  some  portions,  but  not  in  others,  four  feet  one 
inch  and  a  half.  It  is  called  the  '*  Tracey  Seam."  Another  seam  is 
indicated  in  Mr  Poole's  and  Mr  Mosely's  plans,  between  the  "  Tracey  " 
and  seam  29  above,  and  435  to  460  feet  above  the  former ;  but  I  have 
no  information  in  respect  to  it  The  Tracey  bed  is  now  worked  on  the 
peninsula  between  Cow  and'  Mire  Bays,  and  is  the  most  eastern  coal 
worked  in  this  coal-field.  To  the  southward  of  it,  however,  and  at  a 
distance  representing  at  least  a  thousand  feet  of  beds,  there  is  said  to 
be  still  another  coal  known  as  the  ^'  Spencer  Seam,"  before  we  reach 
the  beginning  of  the  Millstone- grit  series,  which  would  thus  seem  to 
be  at  least  4500  feet  below  the  newest  beds  seen  near  Glace  Bay. 

An  important  question  arises  here  as  to  the  equivalency  of  any  of 
these  beds  with  the  Coal  measures  of  North  Sydney.  Mr  R.  Brown, 
in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  his  section  of  the  Sydney  Coal-field  in  1849, 
states  his  belief  that  the  beds  at  Glace  Bay  are  newer  than  those  of 
North  Sydney.  Mr  Lesley,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  equi- 
valent. After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  several  sections,  I  confess 
that  I  think  the  view  of  Mr  Brown  the  more  probable ;  more  espe- 
cially as  it  places  these  beds  more  intelligibly  in  relation  with  the 
members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  seefi  fiekrther  inland,  and  with  the 
other  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia.  From  Mr  Brown's  section,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Sydney  main  coal  is  only  about  800  feet  above  the 
beginning  of  the  Millstone-grit  formation ;  and  one  considerable  bed,  the 
Indian  Cove  seam,  of  4  feet  8  inches  in  thickness,  occurs  in  this  interval 
with  a  thickness  of  350  feet  between  it  and  the  Millstone-grit.  Now, 
as  the  latter  formation  is  not  brought  to  the  surface  by  either  of  the 
anticlinals  between  Sydney  and  Mir6,  and  does  not  appear  for  some 
distance  up  Mir6  Bay,  it  seems  plain  that  the  only  beds  in  our  sections 
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which  can  represent  the  Sydney  main  coal  and  the  Indian  Cove  seam, 
must  be  Tracey  and  Spencer  beds,  or  beds  associated  with  them,  vad 
not  yet  well  known.*  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  upper  beds  at 
Cow  Bay  and  Glace  Bay  beds  must  actually  oyerlie  the  Cranberry 
Head  seam  at  Sydney,  which  may  be  about  the  horizon  of  the  I^elan 
bed.  The  only  supposition  which  would  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  is,  that  the  2000  feet  of  thickness  between  the  six- 
feet  bed  and  Tracey  bed  represent  the  Millstone-grit  of  Mr  Brown ; 
but  as  that  careful  observer  mentions  no  beds  of  coal  under  the  MHl- 
stone-grit,  and  states  that  a  continuous  section  of  5400  feet  of  Coal 
measures  exists  on  the  north  side  of  Boulardarie  Island,  this  is  scarcely 
possible. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  the  total  thickness  of  Coal  measures 
from  the  Millstone-grit  to  the  newest  beds  between  Glace  Bay  and 
lingan  cannot  be  less  than  4500  to  5000  feet,  and  may  be  more ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  several  important  coals  not  yet  known  exist  in  the 
lower  part  of  these  measures. 

In  comparison  with  the  Joggins  section,  it  would  appear  that  we 
have  in  these  Coal  measures  of  Cape  Bretcm  a  complete  equivalent  of 
Divifflons  3  and  4  of  the  former  section,  with  a  greater  aggregate 
thickness  of  coal ;  and  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  probability  that 
many  of  the  smaller  beds  in  Cape  Breton  have  not  been  noticed  by 
explorers,  probably  quite  as  many  beds  of  coaL 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  practical  importance  that  the  question  rused 
by  the  discrepancy  of  the  views  of  Mr  Brown  and  Mr  Lesley  above 
stated  should  be  definitely  settled  by  the  actual  tracing  of  some  of  the 
beds  above  referred  to  into  connexion  with  the  Sydney  area.  If  Mr 
Brown's  view  should  prove  correct,  the  available  coal  of  the  district 
will  be  double  that  represented  by  Lesley,  and  other  and  very  valuable 
discoveries  may  be  anticipated  in  the  country  between  Mir6  Bay  and 
Sydney  Harbour. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commisnoner  of  Mines  for  1866,  it  appears 
that  there  are  fourteen  distmct  mining  establishments  now  operating 
in  the  Coal-field  of  Eastern  Cape  Breton,  and  producing  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  400,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  quantity  raised  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  so  that  this  is 
now  the  most  important  coal-mining  district  in  the  Acadian  provinces. 

Some  of  the  coals  of  this  district  are  of  remarkable  purity,  in  ao  &r 

*  Mr  Mooel^,  ib  a  letter  to  the  author,  mentioM  some  strong  reasons  fcr  bdiering 
that  the  Traeey  bed  is  the  equivalent  of  Ui  Brown*s  third  seam,  or  IndiaB  Cove  seiBi  at 
Sydney,  and  that  a  bed  seen  at  Black  Brook^  head  of  Cow  Bay,  is  the  Sydney  mam  seam, 
being  at  the  same  vertical  distance  above  the  Tracey  that  the  Sydney  maiii  is  aboTO 
the  Indian  Cove  seam. 
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as  freedom  from  ash  is  concerned ;  and  that  of  lingan  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  yield  of  illuminating  gas.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Poole 
for  the  following  table  of  results  of  assays  of  the  coal  of  the  Cale- 
donia Mine : — 

Wai/land  Seam^  CaUdorda  Coal  Afme^  Olace  Bay^  Cape  Breton^ 

November  1866. 


Number 

of 
Sample. 

Depth 

in 
Seam. 

Spedflc 
GraTltj. 

Vol. 
Hatter. 

Coke. 

Carbon. 

Ash. 

Colour  of  Aah. 

Ft  in. 

1 

1 

0     6' 

1-865 

33-412 

66-588 

60-880 

5-708 

Plnle  brown. 

2 

1    6, 

1-433 

30-408 

69-592 

51-771 

17-821 

Pale  brown. 

3 

2    6 

1-287 

27-098 

72-902 

57-858 

15-544 

Gray. 

4 

3    6 

1-321 

30-792 

69-208 

55-626 

13-583 

Brown. 

6 

4    6, 

1-298 

33-826 

66-174 

61-174 

5-000 

White. 

^in.partinK.6 

5    3' 

1-452 

30-709 

69-291 

45-706 

23-586 

White. 

r-     o^ 

5    6. 

1-296 

36-728 

63-272 

58-494 

4778 

Light  brown. 
Reddish  brown. 

8 

6    6 

1-324 

37-567 

62-433 

55-868 

6-565 

9 

7    6 

1-311 

34-225 

65-775 

57-772 

8003 

BrowxL 

Total... 

8    0 

12-087 

294-765 

605-235 

504-647 

100-588 

Leas  parting, 

No.  6 

1 

1-462 

30-709 

69-291 

46-705 

28-586 

/Parting  dad.; 
(  not  shipped. 

8-i 

10-635 

264-056 

535-944 

458-942 

77002 

Averaf^e... 

j 

1-329 

83-007 

66-993 

57-368 

9-625 

Clay  Ironstone^  in  nodules,  occurs  in  several  of  the  shales  of  the 
Sydney  section,  and  is  also  present  in  large  quantity  in  the  Coal  mea* 
sures  of  Glace  Bay,  but  I  have  no  information  respecting  its  probable 
industrial  value. 

Limestone  and  Oypsuniy  as  already  mentioned,  abound  in  a  number 
of  places,  but  are  not  extensively  worked.  An  altered  limestone} 
which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Long  Island,  on  the  Little 
Bras  d'Or,  toward  the  East  Arm,  affords  a  gray  and  white  Marble. 
Freestone  and  Qrmdstone  are  also  quarried,  though  in  small  quantity. 

Plants  from  Olace  Bay, 

Since  writing  the  chapter  on  the  Cape  Breton  Coi^-field,  I  have 
received  from  Hy.  Poole,  Esq.,  a  collection  of  plants  from  the  Coal 
measures  of  Glace  Bay;  among  which  I  recognise  the  following 
forms : — 

Cyperites.  Alethopteris  SerliL 

Trigonocarpum.  Alethopteris  allied  to  QrandinL 

Alethopteris  nervosa.  Alethopteris  lonchitica. 
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Pecopteris  oreopteroides  (?)  Neuiopteris  auriculata. 

Pecopteris  Doumaisii,  or  allied.  Sphenopteris  decipiens  (?) 

Neuropteris  flexuosa.  Gyclopteris  fimbriata. 
Neuropteris  rarinervis. 

Asterophyllites  equisetifonms. 

Sphenopbyllum — a  species  with  seven  or  eight  long  narrow  leaflets, 
each  with  about  eight  nerres.  I  have  fragments  of  the  same 
from  Sydney.  It  is  probably  new,  and  is  certainly  different 
from  the  other  species  referred  to  in  the  text.  It  may  be 
named  S.  PooU. 

Gordaites  borassifolia.  Lepidodendron  like  tetraganum. 

Lepidodendron  elegans.  Lepidophyllum  lanceolatom. 

Associated  with  these  plants  are  abundant  valves  of  Naiadites 
elongatuSj  and  also  scales  of  small  ganoid  fishes  and  cyprids. 

The  flora  represented  by  this  collection  is  very  like  that  of  Sydnej, 
more  especially  in  the  number  of  ferns  and  the  species  of  those  present; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  resemblance  will  be  found  to  extend 
throughout  the  Coal-field  of  Eastern  Cape  Breton.  It  is  a  strictlj 
Middle  Coal  formation  assemblage,  though  having  the  facies  of  the 
upper  part  of  that  series,  to  which  the  Glace  Bay  beds  would,  on 
stratigraphical  grounds,  be  referred. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  CABBONIFEBOUS  SYSTEM- (7on<iniie<2. 
THE   FLOBA   OF  THE  COAL  FORMATION. 

I  HAVE  already  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  reader  into  the  jungles 
and  forests  of  Carboniferous  Acadia ;  but  in  order  that  he  may  fdllj 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  wondrous  vegetation  of  that  ancient  time, 
the  producer  of  all  our  stores  of  mineral  fuel,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
we  shall  pass  in  review  the  several  genera  of  Coal  formation  plants,  and 
endeavour  so  to  restore  them  that,  in  imagination,  we  may  see  them 
growing  before  us,  and  fancy  ourselves  walking  beneath  their  shade. 
While  thus  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  ordinary  reader  and  the 
student  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Coal  Flora,  I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  abundant  material  within  my 
reach  to  restore  some  of  the  species  more  completely  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible,  and  thus  to  present  to  geologists  what  I  trust  may 
prove  a  more  full  and  accurate  synopsis  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
Carboniferous  Flora  than  any  at  present  accessible. 

The  modem  flora  of  the  earth  admits  of  a  grand  twofold  division 
into  the  PhcBnogamouSj  or  flowering  and  seed-bearing  plants,  and  the 
Cryptogamous^  or  flowerless  and  spore-bearing  plants.  In  the  former 
series,  we  have,  first,  those  higher  plants  which  start  in  life  with  two 
seed-leaves,  and  have  stems  with  distinct  bark,  wood,  and  pith^ — the 
ExogenB  ;  secondly,  those  simpler  plants  which  begin  life  with  one  seed- 
leaf  only,  and  have  no  distinction  of  bark,  wood,  and  pith,  in  the 
stem — the  Endogens  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  peculiar  group  starting  with  two 
or  several  seed-leaves,  and  having  a  stem  with  bark,  wood,  and  pith, 
but  with  very  imperfect  flowers,  and  wood  of  much  simpler  structure  than 
either  of  the  others — ^the  Oymnosperms,  To  the  first  of  these  groups  or 
classes  belong  most  of  the  ordinary  trees  of  temperate  climates.  To  the 
second  belong  the  Palms  and  other  trees  found  in  tropical  climates. 
To  the  third  belong  the  Pines  and  Cycads.  In  the  second  or  Crypto- 
gamouB  series  we  have  also  three  classes, — (1.)  The  Acrogens,  or  ferns 
and  dub-mosses,  with  stems  having  true  vessels  marked  on  the  sides 
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with  cross  bars — ^the  scalariform  vessels.  (2.)  The  Anophytes^  or 
mosses  and  their  allies,  with  stems  and  leaves,  bat  no  vessels.  (3.)  The 
ThaUophytes^  or  lichens,  fmigi,  sea- weeds,  etc.,  without  tnie  stems  and 
leaves. 

In  the  existing  climates  of  the  earth  we  find  these  classes  of  plants 
variously  distributed  as  to  relative  numbers.     In  some,  pines  predo- 
minate.    In  others,  palms  and  tree-ferns  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  forest  vegetation.     In  others,  the  ordinary  exogenous  trees  predo- 
minate, almost  to  the  exclusion  of  others.    In  some  Arctic  and  Alpine 
regions  mosses  and  lichens  prevail.     In  the  Coal  period  we  have  found 
none  of  the  higher  Exogens,  and  only  a  few  obscure  indications  of  the 
presence  of  Endogens ;  but  Gymnosperms  abound,  and  are  highly  char- 
acteristic.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  mosses  or  lichens,  and 
very  few  algse,  but  a  great  number  of  ferns  and  Lycopodiacen  or 
club-mosses.     Thus  the  Coal  formation  period  is  botanically  a  meet- 
ing place  of  the  lower  Pheenogams  and  the  higher  Cryptogams,  and 
presents  many  forms  which,  when  imperfectly  known,  have  puxsled 
botanists  in  regard  to  their  position  in  one  or  other  series.     In  the 
present  world,  the  flora  most  akin  to  that  of  the  Coal  period  is  that  of 
moist  and  warm  islands  in  the  southern  hemisphere.     It  is  not  pro- 
perly a  tropical  flora,  nor  is  it  the  flora  of  a  cold  region,  but  rather 
indicative  of  a  moist  and  equable  cUmate.     Still  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  may  often  be  mistaken  in  reasoning  as  to  the  temperature 
required  by  extinct  species  of  plants  di^ering  from  those  now  in  exist- 
ence.   Farther,  we  must  not  assume  that  the  dimatal  conditions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  were  in  the  Coal  period  at  all  nmilar  to  those 
which  now  prevail.     As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  shown,  a  less  amount 
of  land  in  the  higher  latitudes  would  greatly  modify  dimatea,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  Coal  period  there  was  less  land 
thim  now.    Farther,  it  has  been  shown  by  Tyndall  that  a  very  small 
additional  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  would,  by 
obstructing  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth,  produce  almost  the 
effidct  of  a  glass  roof  or  conservatory,  extending  over  the  whole  worid. 
Again,  there  is  much  in  the  structure  of  the  leaves  of  the  Coal  plants, 
as  well  as  in  the  vast  amoimt  of  carbon  which  they  accumulated  in 
the  form  of  coal,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  animal  life  of  the  period, 
to  indicate,  on  independent  grounds,  that  the  carboniferous  atmosphere 
differed  from  that  of  the  present  world  in  this  way,  or  in  the  presence 
of  more  carbonic  acid, — a  substance  now  existing  in  the  veiy  nunute 
proportion  of  one  ten-thousandth  of  the  whole,  a  quantity  adi^ted  to 
the  present  requirements  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  but  probably 
not  to  those  of  the  Coal  period. 
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We  shall  commence  our  Bnrvey  of  tbe  Goal  flora  with  the  higher 

forms  of  plant-life,  which  are  also  those  most  akin  to  the  plants  of  the 

present  world. 

Class  of  Gymnosperms. 

1.  Conifer fB  or  Pine$. 

Four  species  of  pines  have  been  recognised  in  the  Coal  formation  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  They  are  known  principally  as 
drift  trunks  imbedded  in  the  sandstones,  and  these  are  so  abundant  as 
to  indicate  that  extensive  pine  forests  existed,  perhaps  principally  in 
the  uplands,  higher  than  the  Coal  swamps.  The  trunks  are  also  fre- 
quently so  well  preserved,  owing  to  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of 
Ume  or  silica  into  their  cells,  that  their  most  minute  structures  can  be 
observed  as  readily  as  in  the  case  of  recent  wood.  They  may  all  be 
included  in  the  genus  Dadoxylon^  a  name  which  means  simply  pine- 
wood.  The  wood  of  these  trees,  however,  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Araucarian  pines  of  the  southern  hemisphere  than  that  of  our  ordinary 
pines. 

One  of  the  species,  D.  anUqukUj  is  closely  allied  to  D.  Withami  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  like  that  species,  belongs  to  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous Coal  measures.  Its  structure  is  of  that  character  for  which 
Brongniart  proposed  the  generic  name  '' PcUceoxylon"*  Another 
species,  Z>.  Acadianum,  is  found  abundantly  at  the  Joggins  and  else- 
where in  the  condition  of  drifted  trunks  imbedded  in  the  sandstone  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  formation  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Mill- 
stone-grit series.  The  thurd  species,  D.  materiarium,  is  very  near  to 
Z>.  BrandUngii  of  Great  Britain,  and  may  possibly  be  only  a  variety. 
It  is  especially  abundant  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation, 
in  which  vast  numbers  of  drifted  trunks  of  this  species  occur  in  some 
places.  The  fourth  species,  D,  cmnulatumj  presents  a  very  peculiar 
structure,  probably  of  generic  value.  It  has  alternate  concentric  rings 
of  discigerous  woody  tissue,  of  the  character  of  that  of  Dcidoxyhn,  and 
of  compact  structureless  coal,  which  either  represents  layers  of  very 
dense  wood  or,  more  likely,  of  corky  cellular  tissue.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  structure  would  have  affinities  with  that  of  certain  Onetacece  or 
jointed  pines,  and  of  Cycads. 

Though  coniferous  trees  usually  occur  as  decorticated  and  prostrate 
trunks,  I  have  recorded  tiie  occurrence  of  one  erect  specimen,  in  a  sand- 
stone a  little  above  the  '^  Main  Coal,"  at  4:he  Joggins.  It  probably 
belonged  to  the  species  last  named.  Tissues  of  coniferous  trees  are 
very  rare  in  the  coal  itself.  Most  of  the  tissues  marked  with  discs  on 
the  cells  like  those  of  pines,  found  in  the  coal,  belong  to  SigiUaria  and 

*  Ancient  wood. 
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Calamodendron.  From  the  abundance  of  coniferous  trees  in  sandstones 
above  and  below  the  coal,  and  their  comparative  absence  in  the  coal 
and  coal-shales,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  trees  belonged  rather  to 
the  uplands  than  to  the  coal-swamps ;  and  the  great  durability  and 
small  specific  gravity  of  coniferous  wood  would  allow  it  to  be  drifted, 
either  by  rivers  or  ocean-currents,  to  very  great  distances.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  fruits  of  pine-trees  occur,  unless  some  of  those  called 
Trigonocarpa  are  of  this  character.  Nor  has  any  foliage  of  these  trees 
been  found,  except  at  Tatamagouche,  in  the  continuation  of  the  Upper 
Coal  formation,  where  I  have  found  leafy  branchlets  which  I  have 
named  Araucarites  graciUs^  and  which  may  possibly  have  belonged 
to  Dadoxylon  materiartum. 

The  casts  or  pith-cyUnders  known  as  StemhergicB  are  abundant  in 
some  of  the  sandstones,  especially  in  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  I 
have  shown  that  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  in  England,  some  of  these  angolar 
casts  belong  to  Dadoxylon  ;*  but  as  the  pith-cylinder  of  SigrillariaBad  of 
LepidophloioB  was  of  a  similar  character,  those  which  are  destitute  of 
woody  investment  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  though  io 
general  the  transverse  markings  are  more  distant  in  the  Stembergia 
of  Sigillaria  and  LepidopJdoios  than  in  those  of  Dadoxylon, 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in 
1846,  to  which  Professor  Williamson,  in  his  able  Memoir  in  the  Man- 
chester Transactions  (vol.  ix.,  1851),  assigns  the  credit  of  first  sug- 
gesting that  connexion  between  these  curious  fossils  and  the  conifers 
which  he  has  so  successfully  worked  out,  I  stated  my  belief  that  those 
specimens  of  StembergisB  which  occur  with  only  thin  smooth  coatings 
of  coal  might  have  belonged  to  rush-like  endogens ;  while  those  to 
which  fragments  of  fossil  wood  were  attached  presented  structures 
resembling  those  of  conifers.  These  last  were  not,  however,  so  well 
preserved  as  to  justify  me  in  speaking  very  positively  as  to  their 
coniferous  affinities.  They  were  also  comparatively  rare ;  and  I  was 
unable  to  understand  how  casts  of  the  pith  of  conifers  could  assume 
the  appearance  of  the  naked  or  thinly  coated  Stembergiie,  Additional 
specimens,  affording  well-preserved  coniferous  tissue,  have  removed 
these  doubts,  and,  in  connexion  with  others  in  a  less  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  have  enabled  me  more  fuUy  to  comprehend  the  homologies 
of  this  curious  structure,  and  the  manner  in  which  specimens  of  it  haTe 
been  preserved  independently  of  the  wood. 

My  most  perfect  specimen  is  one  from  the  coal-field  of  Pictonf 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association,  1837,  Canadian  Naturalist,  toI.  ii.  Psper 
on  Stmctures  of  Coal,  Qnart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  1860. 
t  Presented  to  me  bj  Mr  Hogg  of  Pictou  Island. 
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(Fig.  IfiO).  It  IB  cylindrical,  but  somewhat  flattened,  being  one  inch 
and  two-tenths  in  its  least  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  seven-tentbs 
in  its  greatest.  The  diaphragms,  or  transverse  partitions,  appear  to 
have  been  continuous,  though  now  somewhat  broken.  They  are  rather 
less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  are  more  regular  than  is  usual 
in  these  fossils.  The  outer  surface  of  the  pith,  except  where  covered 
hj  the  remains  of  the  wood,  is  marked  by  strong  wrinkles,  correspond- 
ing to  the  diaphragms.  The  little  transverse  ridges  are  in  part  coated 
with  a  smooth  tissue  umilar  to  that  of  the  diaphragms,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  thickness. 

Fig,  IW.—Sltmbergia  Klh  of  Ikuioxyloit. 
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dnUujnr;  (c)  AnolUlon.  U(a);  ndnoAd. 

F.CellnUrtlHUBorpttb.  : 

When  traced  around  the  circumference  or  toward  the  centre,  the 
partitions  sometimes  coalesce  and  become  double,  and  there  Is  a  ten- 
dency to  the  alternation  of  wider  and  nairower  wrinkles  on  the  snifitce. 
In  these  characters  and  in  its  general  external  aspect,  the  specimen 
perfectly  resembles  many  of  the  ordinary  naked  Stembergiie. 

On  microscopic  examinntion,  the  partitions  are  found  to  consist  of 
condensed  pith,  which,  from  the  compression  of  the  cells,  must  have 
beenofafirmbark-like  texture  in  the  recent  plant  {Fig.  160,  F).  The 
wood  attached  to  the  surface,  which  consists  of  merely  a  few  small 
splinters,  is  distinctly  coniferous,  with  two  and  three  rows  of  discs  on 
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the  cell  walls  (C,  c).  It  Ls  not  dlstinguiBhable  from  that  of  Piniies 
{Dadoxyhn)  BrandUngii  of  Witham,  or  from  that  of  the  specimens 
figrured  by  Professor  Williamson.  The  wood  and  transverse  partitions 
are  perfectly  silicified,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  The  partitions  are 
coated  with  small  colourless  crystals  of  quartz  and  a  little  iron  pyrites, 
and  the  remaining  spaces  are  filled  with  crystalline  lamine  of  sulphate 
of  barytes. 

Unfortunately  this  fine  specimen  does  not  possess  enough  of  its 
woody  tissue  to  show  the  dimensions  or  age  of  the  trunk  or  branch 
which  contained  this  enormous  pith.  It  proves,  however,  that  the  pith 
itself  has  not  been  merely  dried  and  cracked  transversely  by  the  elon- 
gation of  the  stem,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  Butternut  (Juglam 
cinerea),  and  some  other  modem  trees,  but  that  it  has  been  condensed 
into  a  firm  epidermis-like  coating  and  partitions,  apparently  less  de- 
structible than  the  woody  tissue  which  invested  them.  In  this  speci* 
men  the  process  of  condensation  has  been  carried  much  farther  than  in 
that  described  by  Professor  Williamson,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  un- 
altered pith  remained  between  the  Stembergia  cast  and  the  wood.  It 
thus  more  fully  explains  the  possibility  of  the  preservation  of  such 
hollow-chambered  piths  after  the  disappearance  of  the  wood.  It  also 
shows  that  the  coaly  coating  investing  such  detached  pith-casts  is  not 
the  medullary  sheath,  properly  so  called,  but  the  outer  part  of  the  con- 
densed pith  itself. 

The  examination  of  this  specimen  having  convinced  me  that  the 
structure  of  Stembergie  implies  something  more  than  the  transverse 
cracking  observed  in  Juglandacese,  I  proceeded  to  compare  it  with 
other  piths,  and  especially  with  that  of  Cecropia  peltatay  a  West  Indian 
tree,  of  the  natural  family  Artocarpaceas,  a  specimen  of  which  was 
kindly  presented  to  me  by  Professor  Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  and  which 
I  believe  has  been  noticed  by  Dr  Fleming,  in  a  paper  to  which  I  have 
not  had  access.  This  recent  stem  is  two  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
medullary  cylinder  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  lined 
throughout  with  a  coating  of  dense  whitish  pith  tissue,  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  This  condensed  pith  is  of  a  firm  corky  texture, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  internal  bark  lining  the  medullary  cavity.  Within 
this  the  stem  is  hollow,  but  is  crossed  by  arched  partitions,  convex 
upward,  and  distant  from  each  other  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a 
quarter  inch.  These  partitions  are  of  the  same  white  corky  tissue 
-with  the  pith  lining  the  cavity ;  and  on  their  surfaces,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  latter,  are  small  patches  of  brownish  large-celled  pith,  being 
the  remuns  of  that  which  has  disappeared  from  the  intervening  spaces. 
Each  partition  corresponds  with  the  upper  margin  of  one  of  the  large 
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trii^gular  leaf-Bcars,  arranged  in  quinciinclal  order  on  the  siuftce  of 
the  stem. 

Inferring  from  these  appearances  that  this  plant  contains  two  distinct 
kinds  of  pith  tissue,  differing  in  duration  and  probably  in  fonction^  I 
obtained,  for  comparison,  specimens  of  living  plants  of  this  and  allied 
families.  In  some  of  these,  and  especially  in  a  species  labelled  ^  Ficus 
imperialis"  from  Jamaica,  I  found  the  same  structure;  and  in  the 
young  branches,  before  the  central  part  of  the  pith  was  broken  up,  it 
was  evident  that  the  tissue  was  of  two  distinct  kinds :  one  forming  the 
outer  coating  and  transverse  partitions  opposite  the  insertions  of  the 
leaves,  and  retaining  its  vitality  for  several  years  at  least ;  the  other, 
occupying  the  intervening  spaces  or  intemodes,  of  looser  texture, 
speedily  drying  up,  and  ultimately  disappearing. 

The  trunks  above  noticed  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  have  large  leaves ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  more  permanent  pith  tissue  of  the  medullary 
lining  and  partitions  serves  to  equalizk.  the  distribution  of  the  juices 
of  the  stem,  which  might  otherwise  be  endangered  by  the  tearing  of 
the  ordinary  pith  in  the  rapid  elongation  of  the  intemodes.  A  similar 
structure  has  evidently  existed  in  the  Coal  formation  conifers  of  the 
genus  Dadoxylon,  and  possibly  they  also  were  of  n^id  growth  and 
furnished  with  very  large  or  abundant  leaves. 

Applying  the  facts  above  stated  to  the  different  varieties  or  species 
of  Stembergia,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  connect  with  these  fossils 
such  plants  as  the  Pvniies  mechdlaris  of  Witham.  I  have  not  seen  a 
longitudinal  section  of  this  fossil,  but  should  expect  it  to  present  a 
transverse  structure  of  the  Stembergia  type.  The  first  specimen  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Williamson  represents  a  second  variety,  in  which 
the  transverse  structure  is  developed  in  the  central  part  of  the  pith, 
but  not  at  the  sides.  In  my  Pictou  specimen  the  pith  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared, with  the  exception  of  the  denser  outer  coating  and  transverse 
plates.  All  these  are  distinctly  coniferous,  and  the  differences  that 
appear  may  be  due  merely  to  age,  or  more  or  less  rapid  growth. 

Other  specimens  of  Stembergia  want  the  internal  partitions,  which 
may,  however,  have  been  removed  by  decay ;  and  these  often  retain 
very  imperfect  traces,  or  none,  of  the  investing  wood.  In  the  case  of 
those  which  retain  any  portion  of  the  wood  sufficient  to  render  prob- 
able their  coniferous  character,  the  surface  markings  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  my  Pictou  specimen,  but  often  vary  greatly  in 
their  dimensions,  some  having  fine  transverse  wrinkles,  others  having 
these  wide  and  coarse.  Of  those  specimens  which  retain  no  wood, 
but  only  a  thin  coaly  investment  representing  the  outer  pith,  many 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  iheir  superficial  markings  from  those  that 
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are  known  to  be  coniferous,  and  they  occacdonally  afford  evidence  that 
we  mast  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  character  of  their 
markings.  A  very  instructiye  specimen  of  this  kind  from  Ohio,  with 
which  I  have  been  favoured  bj  Professor  Newberry,  has  in  a  portion 
of  its  thicker  end  very  fine  transverse  wrinkles,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  specimen  much  coarser  wrinkles.  This  difference  marks, 
perhaps,  the  various  rates  of  growth  in  successive  seasons,  or  the 
change  of  the  character  of  the  pith  in  older  portions  of  the  stem. 

The  state  of  preservation  of  the  Stembergia  casts,  in  reference  to 
the  woody  matter  which  surrounded  them,  presents,  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  many  interesting  features.  Professor  Williamson's 
specimen  I  suppose  to  be  unique,  in  its  showing  all  the  tissues  of  the 
branch  or  trunk  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  More  frequentiyi 
only  fragments  of  the  wood  remain,  in  such  a  condition  as  to  evidence 
an  advanced  state  of  decay,  while  the  bark-like  medullary  lining 
remains.  In  other  specimens,  the  coaly  coating  investing  the  cast 
sends  forth  flat  expansions  on  either  side,  as  if  the  Stembergia  had 
been  the  midrib  of  a  long  thick  leaf.  This  appearance,  at  one  time 
very  perplexing  to  me,  I  suppose  to  reRult  from  the  entire  removal  of 
the  wood  by  decay,  and  the  flattening  of  the  bark,  so  that  a  perfectly 
flattened  specimen  may  be  all  that  remains  of  a  coniferous  branch 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  A  still  greater  amount  of  decay  of 
woody  tissue  is  evidenced  by  those  Stembergia  casts  which  are  thinly 
coated  with  structureless  coal.  These  must,  in  many  cases,  represent 
trunks  and  branches  which  have  lost  their  bark  and  wood  by  decay ; 
while  the  tough  cork-like  chambered  pith  drifted  away  to  be  imbedded 
in  a  separate  state.  This  might  readily  happen  with  the  pith  of 
Cecropia ;  and  perhaps  that  of  these  coniferous  trees  may  have  been 
more  durable ;  while  the  wood,  like  the  sap-wood  of  many  modem 
pines,  may  have  been  susceptible  of  rapid  decay,  and  liable,  when 
exposed  to  alternate  moisture  and  dryness,  to  break  up  into  those 
rectangular  blocks  which  are  seen  in  the  decaying  trunks  of  modem 
conifers,  and  are  so  abundantly  scattered  over  the  surfaces  of  coal  and 
its  associated  beds  in  the  form  of  nuneral  charcoal. 

Some  specimens  of  Stembergia  appear  to  show  that  they  have 
existed  in  the  interior  of  tirunks  of  considerable  size.  I  have  observed 
one  at  the  South  Joggins,  which  appears  to  show  the  remains  of  a  tree 
a  foot  in  diameter,  now  flattened  and  converted  into  coal,  but  retain- 
ing a  distinct  cast  of  a  wrinkled  Stembergia  pith.     (Fig.  160,  E.) 

Are  we  to  infer  from  these  facts  that  the  wood  of  the  trees  of  the 
genus  Dadoxylon  was  necessarily  of  a  lax  and  perishable  texture  ?  Its 
stmcture,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  heart-wood  of  huge  trunks  of 
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similar  character  in  a  perfectly  mineralized  condition,  would  lead  to 
a  different  conclusion ;  and  I  suspect  that  we  should  rather  regard  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  Stembergia  as  a  caution  agunst  the  too  general 
inference,  from  the  state  of  preservation  of  trees  of  the  Coal  formation, 
that  their  tissues  were  very  destructible,  and  that  the  beds  of  coal  must 
consist  of  such  perishable  materials.  The  coniferous  character  of  the 
Stembergise,  in  connexion  with  their  state  of  preservation,  seems  to 
strengthen  a  conclusion  at  which  I  have  been  arriving  from  micros- 
topic  and  field  examinations  of  the  coal  and  carbonaceous  shales,  that 
the  thickest  beds  of  coal,  at  least  in  Eastern  America,  conast  in  great 
part  of  the  flattened  bark  of  coniferous,  sigillarioid,  and  lepidodendroid 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  has  perished  by  slow  decay,  or  appears  only 
in  the  state  of  fragments  and  films  of  mineral  charcoal.  This  subject, 
however,  will  be  introduced  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter.  In 
my  researches  in  microscopic  coal  structures,  I  have  also  ascertained 
that  some  Stembergisa  are  pith  cylinders  of  Sigillariie.  (Fig. 
161,  M). 

The  most  abundant  locality  of  Stembergia  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Pictou,  im- 
mediately below  the  bed  of  erect  calamites  described  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society  (vol.  vii.,  p.  194).  The  fosols  are  found  in 
interrupted  beds  of  very  coarse  sandstone,  with  calcareous  concretions, 
imbedded  in  a  thick  reddish  brown  sandstone.  These  gray  patches 
are  full  of  well-preserved  Calamites,  which  have  either  grown  upon 
them,  or  have  been  drifted  in  clumps  with  their  roots  entire.  The 
appearances  suggest  the  idea  of  patches  of  gray  sand  rising  from  a 
bottom  of  red  mud,  with  clumps  of  growing  Calamites  which  arrested 
quantities  of  drift  plants,  consisting  principally  of  Stembergia  and 
fragments  of  much  decayed  wood  and  bark,  now  in  the  state  of  coaly 
matter,  too  much  penetrated  by  iron  pyrites  to  show  its  structure  dis- 
tinctly. We  thus  probably  have  the  fresh  growing  Calamites  entombed 
along  with  the  debris  of  the  old  decaying  conifers  of  some  neighbour- 
ing shore;  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  the  most 
ephemeral  and  perishable  forms  may  be  fossilized  and  preserved  c(hi- 
temporaneously  with  the  decay  of  the  most  durable  tissues.  The  msh 
of  a  single  summer  may  be  preserved  with  its  minutest  stria  unharmed, 
when  the  giant  pine  of  centuries  has  cmmbled  into  dust  or  disappeared. 

2.  SigiUariaceiB  or  SigiUarwid  Trees, 

1.  OenuB  Sigillaria. — ^The  Sigtllari»,  so  named  finom  the  seal-like 
scars  of  fallen  leaves  stamped  on  their  bark,  were  the  most  important 
of  all  the  trees  of  the  coal-swamps,  and  those  which  contributed  most 
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largely  to  the  production  of  coal.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  them 
a  species  very  common  at  the  Joggins,  and  which  I  have  named  S. 
Brcnvniij  in  honour  of  my  friend,  Mr  R.  Brown  of  Sydney.  Imagine 
a  tall  cylindrical  trunk  spreading  at  the  base,  and  marked  by  perpen- 
dicular rounded  ribs  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  clustered  or  fluted 
column.  These  ribs  are  marked  by  rows  of  spots  or  pits  left  by  fallen 
leaves,  and  toward  the  base  they  disappear,  and  the  bark  becomes 
rough  and  uneven,  but  still  retains  obscure  indications  of  the  leaf-scars, 
widened  transversely  by  the  expansion  of  the  stem.  At  the  base  the 
trunk  spreads  into  roots,  but  with  a  regular  bifurcation  quite  un- 
exampled in  modem  trees,  and  the  thick  cylindrical  roots  are  marked 
with  round  sunken  pits  or  areoles,  from  which  spread  long  cylindrical 
rootlets.  These  roots  are  the  so-called  StigmaruBj  at  one  time  regarded 
as  independent  plants,  and,  as  the  reader  may  have  already  observed, 
remarkable  for  their  constant  presence  in  the  underclays  of  the  coal- 
beds.  Casting  our  eyes  upward,  we  find  the  pillar-like  trunk,  either 
quite  simple  or  spreading  by  regular  bifurcation  into  a  few  thick 
branches,  covered  with  long  narrow  leaves  looking  like  grass,  or,  more 
exactly,  like  pine  leaves  greatly  increased  in  size,  or,  more  exactly  still, 
like  single  leaflets  of  the  leaves  of  Cycads.  Near  the  top,  if  the  plant 
were  in  fruit,  we  might  observe  long  catkins  of  obscure  flowers  or  strings 
of  large  nut-like  seeds,  borne  in  rings  or  whorls  encircling  the  stem. 
If  we  could  apply  the  woodman's  axe  to  a  Sigillaria^  we  should  find 
it  very  different  in  structure  from  that  of  our  ordinary  trees,  but  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Cycads,  or  false  sago-plants  of  the  tropics.  A 
lumber-man  would  probably  regard  it  as  a  tree  nearly  aU  bark,  with 
only  a  slender  core  of  wood  in  the  middle ;  and,  botanically,  he  would 
be  very  near  the  truth.  The  outer  rind  or  bark  of  the  tree  was  very 
hard.  Within  this  was  a  very  thick  inner  bark,  partly  composed  of  a 
sofl  corky  cellular  tissue,  and  partly  of  long  tough  fibrous  cells  like 
those  of  the  bark  of  the  cedar.  This  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
stem  even  in  old  trees  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  Within  this  we 
would  find  a  comparatively  small  cylinder  of  wood,  not  unlike  pine  in 
appearance,  and  even  in  its  microscopic  structure ;  and  in  the  centre  a 
large  pith,  often  divided,  by  the  tension  caused  in  the  growth  of  the 
stem,  into  a  series  of  horizontal  tables  or  partitions.  Such  a  stem 
would  have  been  of  little  use  for  timber,  and  of  comparatively  small 
strength.  Still  the  central  axis  of  wood  gave  it  rigidity,  the  surround- 
ing fibres,  like  cordage,  gave  the  axis  support,  and  the  outer  shell 
of  hard  bark  must  have  contributed  very  materially  to  the  strength 
of  the  whole.  Growing  as  these  trees  did  in  swampy  flats  close 
together,  and  the  bark  of  which  they  were  chiefly  composed  being  less 
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susceptible  of  rapid  decay  than  most  kinds  of  wood,  and  too  impenrious 
to  fluids  to  be  readily  penetrated  by  mineral  matter,  they  were  admir* 
ably  fitted  for  the  production  of  the  raw  material  of  coal. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  structures  above  referred  to  in 
Fig.  161. 

The  species  to  which  I  have  referred  was  only  one  of  many  more 
or  less  resembling  it,  but  differing  in  details ;  and  according  to  these 
special  differences,  they  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  genera,  which 
may,  however,  be  much  modified  by  the  progress  of  discovery.  Op- 
posite  each  genus  I  have  given  the  species  representing  it  in  Nova 
Scotia. 


(1.)  Favularia,  Sternberg  . 


(2.)  Rhytidolepis,  Sternberg 


(3.)  SiGiLLARLA,  Brongn. 


(4.)  Clathraria,  Brongn,  .  . 
(5.)  Leioderma,  Ooldenb.  .  • 

(Asolanus,  Wood). 
(6.)  Syringodendron,  Stemb, 


Sigillaria  elegans,  Brongn. 

tessellata,  Brongn. 

Bretonensis,  Dawson. 

.  scutellata,  Brongn. 

Schlotheimiana,  Brongn. 

SauUii,  Brongn. 

Doumaisii,  Brongn. 

Knorrii,  Brongn. 

pachyderma,  Brongn. 

flexuosa,  L.  if  H.  f 

elongata,  Brongn. 

reniformis,  Brongn. 

Brownii,  Dawson. 

laevigata,  Brongn. 

planicosta,  Dawson. 

catenoides,  Dawson. 

striata,  Dawson. 

eminens,  Dawson. 

.  Menardi,  Brongn. 

.  Sydnensis,  Dawson. 


organum,  L.  ^  H. 


Of  these,  seven  are  probably  new  species,  and  the  remainder  can 
be  identified  with  reasonable  certainty  with  European  species.  The 
differences  in  the  markings  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tree  are, 
however,  so  great,  that  I  regard  the  greater  part  of  the  recognised 
species  of  Sigiliarics  as  merely  provisional.  Even  the  generic  limits 
may  be  overpassed  when  species  are  determined  from  hand  specimens. 
A  fragment  of  the  base  of  an  old  trunk  of  Sigillaria  proper  would 
necessarily  be  placed  in  the  genus  Leioderma^  and  a  young  branch  of 
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Favularia  has  all  the  characters  of  the  genus  Clalhrarku  It  is, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  attempt  at  generic  dis- 
tinction among  the  diverse  forms  included  in  the  genus  SigiJBaria; 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements 
of  authors  as  to  the  dimensions,  habit  of  growth,  foliage,  roots,  and 
fructification  of  these  singular  plants ; — such  statements  usually  ap- 
plying to  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  generic  types.  I  shall 
therefore  notice  separately,  and  with  especial  reference  to  their  function 
in  the  production  of  coal,  the  several  generic  or  subgeneric  fonna, 
beginning  with  that  which  I  regard  as  the  most  important — namely, 
Sigillaria  proper,  of  which,  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  regard  the  species  which 
I  have  named  S.  Brownii  as  the  type.  Other  species  are  represented 
in  Figs.  161,  B  to  K. 

In  the  restricted  genus  SigtUaria  the  ribs  are  strongly  developed, 
except  at  the  base  of  the  stem ;  they  are  usually  much,  'broader  than 
the  oval  or  elliptical  tripunctate  areoles,  and  are  striated  longitudinallj. 
The  woody  axis  has  both  discigerous  and  scalariform  tissues,  arranged 
in  wedges,  with  medullary  rays  as  in  exogens;*  the  pith  is  trans- 
versely partitioned  in  the  manner  of  Stembergia  ;  and  the  inner  bark 
contains  great  quantities  of  long  and  apparently  very  durable  fibres, 
which  I  have,  in  my  descriptions  of  the  structures  in  the  coal,  named 
''  bast  tissue."     The  outer  bark  was  usually  thick,  of  dense  and  almost 
indestructible  cellular  tissue.     The  trunk  when  old  lost  its  regular  ribs 
and  scars,  owing  to  expansion,  and  became  furrowed  like  that  of  an  old 
exogenous  tree.     The  roots  were  StigmaricB  of  the  type  of  S.ficoides. 
(Fig.  30,  d,  p.  180.)     I  have  not  seen  the  leaves  or  fruits  attached; 
but,  from  the  association  observed,  I  believe  that  the  former  were  long, 
narrow,  rigid,  and  two-or-three-nerved  (C^eritea),  and  that  the  latter 
were  Trigonocarpa,  borne  in  racemes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 
These  trees  attained  to  a  great  size.     I  have  seen  one  trunk  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  specimens  of  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter  are  com- 
mon :  some  of  these  trunks  have  been  traced  for  thirty  or  forty  feet 
without  branching.     The  greater  number  of  the  erect  stumps  preserved 
at  the  Joggins  appear  to  belong  to  this  genus,  which  also  seems  to 
have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  formation  of  coal.     Judging  froB 
the  paucity  of  their  foliage,  the  density  of  their  tissues,  and  the  strong 
structural  resemblance  of  their  stems  and  roots  to  those  of  Cycads,  I 
believe  that  their  rate  of  growth  must  have  been  very  slow. 

The  genus  Rhytidolepis^  in  which  the  areoles  are  large,  hexagonal; 
and  tripunctate,  and  the  ribs  narrow  and  often  transversely  striate^ 
ranks  as  a  coal-producer  next  to  SigiUaria  proper,  and  is  equally 

*  Qojut.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc,  paper  on  Stmctnrea  of  CoaL 
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abundant  in  the  Coal  measures.  These  trees  seem  to  have  been  of 
smaller  size  and  feebler  structure  than  the  last  mentioned,  and  are 
less  frequently  found  in  the  erect  position ;  but  they  are  very  abun* 
dant  on  the  roofs  of  the  coal  beds.  Judging  from  such  specimens  as 
I  have  seen,  their  roots  were  less  distinctly  stigmanoid  than  in  the 
last  genus,  though  this  appearance  may  arise  from  difference  of  pre* 
servation.  Their  leaves  were  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  last  genus ; 
and  their  stems  bear  rings  of  irregular  scars,  which  may  mark  stages 
of  growth,  or  the  production  of  slender  racemes  of  fruit  in  a  verticillate 
manner.  The  woody  axis  of  the  stems  of  this  genus  was  composed 
of  scalariform  and  coarsely  porous  tissues,  much  like  those  of  modem 
Cycads.  I  figure,  as  an  illustration  of  the  genus,  a  fragment  of  8. 
Bretonensis  (Fig.  161,  F). 

The  genus  Favularia  is  represented  in  Nova  Scotia  principally  by 
the  typical  species  8.  elegans  of  Brongniart.  The  admirable  investi- 
gations of  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  this  species  by  Brongniart,  with 
the  farther  illustrations  given  by  Corda,  Hooker,  and  Goldenberg, 
still  afford  the  best  general  views  of  the  structure  of  Sigillariai  which 
we  possess.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Brongniart's  sped* 
men  was  a  young  stem  or  a  branch,  and  that  it  affords  a  very  imper- 
feet  idea  of  the  development  of  discigerous  and  bast  tissues  in  the 
full-grown  stems  of  8igillaria  proper.  The  trees  of  this  genus  appear 
to  have  been  of  small  growth ;  and  they  branched  in  the  manner  of 
Lepidodendrorij  the  smaller  branches  being  quite  destitute  of  ribs,  and 
with  the  areoles  elliptical  and  spirally  disposed.  The  stems  show 
joints  or  rings  of  peculiar  scars  at  intervals,  as  in  the  last  genus.  The 
leaves  differ  from  those  of  the  other  genera,  being  broad  and  with 
numerous  slender  parallel  veins,  almost  in  the  manner  of  Cordaites 
(Fig.  161,  B^). 

The  genus  CkUhraria  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  the  above,  and 
is  possibly  founded  on  branches  of  trees  of  the  genus  Fitvularia.  It 
is  a  rare  form  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Of  the  genus  Leioderma  or  Asolcmua  I  know  but  one  species,  inde- 
pendently of  those  specimens  of  old  trunks  of  the  ordinary  SigiUaria 
in  which  the  ribs  have  disappeared.  My  species,  8.  8^denen8is,  is 
founded  on  specimens  collected  by  Mr  Brown  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton, 
which  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  curious  modification  which 
they  present  of  the  Stigmarian  root.  The  specimens  described  by  Mr 
Brown  under  the  name  of  8.  altemans*  and  which  have  been  copied  by 
Geinitz  and  Goldenberg,  belong,  I  believe,  to  this  species. 

*  Qnart.  Journ.  Geol.  Boc.,  vol.  r.  p.  354.  et  teq.  See  also  my  paper  on  "  Conditions 
of  Accnmnlation  of  Coal,"  Qnart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxii.  p.  147,  and  PI.  vil, 
Figs.  2S,  (i|  (^e. 
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On  the  genus  Syringodmdron  of  Sternberg  I  have  no  observationf 
to  make.  I  have  seen  only  fragments  of  stems ;  and  these  seem  to 
be  very  rare. 

I  include  under  SigiUaruB  the  remarkable  fossils  known  as  jS^- 
maria,  being  fully  convinced  that  all  the  varieties  of  these  plants 
known  to  me  are  merely  roots  of  SigiUaria;  I  have  verified  this  hct 
in  a  great  many  instances,  in  addition  to  those  so  well  described  by 
Mr  Binney  and  Mr  Brown.  The  different  varieties  or  species  of 
Stigmaria  are  no  doubt  characteristic  of  different  species  of  SigiUaria^ 
though  in  veiy  few  cases  has  it  proved  possible  to  ascertain  the  va- 
rieties proper  to  the  particular  species  of  stem.  The  old  view,  that 
the  SHgmaria  were  independent  aquatic  plants,  still  apparently  main- 
tained by  Goldenberg  and  some  other  palsepbotanists,  evidently  proceeds 
from  imperfect  information.  Independently  of  their  ascertuned  con- 
nexion with  SigiUariaj  the  organs  attached  to  the  branches  are  not 
leaves,  but  rootlets.  This  was  made  evident  long  ago  by  the  micro- 
scopic sections  published  by  Goeppert,  and  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  structure  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  thick  fleshy  rootlets  of 
Cycas.  The  lumps  or  tubercles  on  these  roots  have  been  mbtaken 
for  fructification ;  and  the  rounded  tops  of  stumps,  truncated  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  bark  or  the  compression  of  the  empty  shell  left  by 
the  decay  of  the  wood,  have  been  mistaken  for  the  natural  termination 
of  the  stem.*  The  only  question  remaining  in  regard  to  these  organs 
is  that  of  their  precise  morphological  place.  Their  large  pith  and 
regular  areoles  render  ihem  unlike  true  roots ;  and  hence  Lesquereux 
has  proposed  to  regard  them  as  rhizomes.  But  they  certunly  radiate 
from  a  central  stem,  and  are  not  known  to  produce  any  true  buds  or 
secondary  stems.  In  short,  while  their  function  is  that  of  roots,  they 
may  be  regarded,  in  a  morphological  point  of  view,  as  a  peculiar  sort 
of  underground  branches.  They  all  ramify  very  regularly  in  a 
fUchotomous  manner,  and,  as  Mr  Brown  has  shown,  in  some  species 
at  least,  give  off  conical  tap-roots  from  their  imderside. 

In  all  the  Sttgrnaria  exhibiting  structure  which  I  have  examined, 
the  axis  shows  only  scalariform  vessels.  Corda,  however,  figures  a 
species  with  wood-cells,  or  vessels  with  numerous  pores,  quite  like 
those  found  in  the  stems  of  SigiUaria  proper;  and,  as  Hooker  has 
pointed  out,  the  arrangement  of  the  tissues  in  SUgmaria  is  similar  to 
that  in  SigiUaria,  After  making  due  allowance  for  differences  of 
preservation,  I  have  been  able  to  recognise  eleven  species  or  forms 

*  For  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  a  natural  termination  maj  be  simnlated  bj 
the  oollapee  of  bark  or  by  constriction  owing  to  lateral  pressure,  see  mjpqters,  Qoart 
Journ.  Qeol.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  35,  and  vol.  vii.  p.  194. 
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of  Stigmaria  in  Nova  Scotia,  corresponding,  as  I  believe,  to  as  many 
species  of  SigiUaria*  At  the  Joggtns,  Stigmaria  are  more  abundant 
than  any  other  fossil  plants.  This  arises  from  their  preservation  in 
the  numerous  fossil  soils  or  Stigmaria  underclays.  Their  bark,  and 
mineral  charcoal  derived  from  their  axes,  also  abound  throughout  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  beds,  indicating  the  continued  growth  of  SigiU 
laria  in  the  accumuladon  of  the  coal. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  fructification  of  SigiUaria  is  as  yet  of  a  very 
uncertain  character.  I  am  aware  that  Goldenberg  has  assigned  to 
these  plants  leafy  strobiles  contuning  spore-capsules :  but  I  do  not 
think  the  evidence  which  he  adduces  conclusive  as  to  their  connexion 
with  SigiUaria;  and  the  organs  themselves  are  so  precisely  similar 
to  the  strobiles  of  LepichphloioSj  that  I  suspect  they  must  belong  to 
that  or  some  allied  genus.  The  leaves,  also,  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  one  of  Goldenberg^s  figures  seem  more  like  those  of 
LepidophUnos  than  those  of  SigiUaria,  If,  however,  these  are  really 
the  organs  of  fructification  of  any  species  of  Sigtllaria^  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  we  have  included  in  this  genus,  as  in  the  old  genus 
Catamites^  two  distinct  groups  of  plants,  one  cryptogamous,  and  the 
other  phsenogamous,  or  else  that  male  strobiles  bearing  pollen  have 
been  mistaken  for  spore-bearing  organs. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  I  have  found  the  fruit  of  SigiUaria  attached 
to  the  parent  stem ;  but  I  think  that  a  reasonable  probability  can  be 
established  that  some  at  least  of  the  fruits  included,  somewhat  vaguely, 
by  authors  under  the  names  of  Trigonocarpum  and  Ehabdocarpus, 
were  really  fruits  of  SigiUaria.  These  fruits  are  excessively  abundant 
and  of  many  species,  and  they  occur  not  only  in  the  sandstones,  but 
in  the  fine  shales  and  coals  and  in  the  interior  of  erect  trees,  showing 
that  they  were  produced  in  the  coal-swamps.  The  structures  of  these 
fruits  show  that  they  are  phtenogamous  and  probably  gymnospermous. 
Now  the  only  plants  known  to  us  in  the  Coal  formation,  whose  struc- 
tures entitle  them  to  this  rank,  are  the  Conifers^  SigiUaricBj  and  Caia- 
modendra.  AU  the  others  were  in  structure  allied  to  cryptogams, 
and  the  fructification  of  most  of  them  is  known.  But  the  Conifers 
were  too  infrequent  in  the  Carboniferous  swamps  to  have  afforded 
numerous  species  of  CarpoUtes ;  and,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the 
Calamodendra  were  very  closely  allied  to  Sigillarice,  if  not  members 
of  that  family.  Unless,  therefore,  these  fruits  belonged  to  SigiUaria, 
they  must  have  been  produced  by  some  other  trees  of  the  coal-swamps, 
which,  though  very  abundant  and  of  numerous  species,  are  as  yet 
quite  unknown  to  us.  Some  of  the  Trigonocarpa  have  been  claimed 
*  See  Paper  on  Aceomiilation  of  Coal,  Journ.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxii. 
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for  Conifers,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  fimits  of  SalMurya  gives 
countenance  to  this  claim ;  bat  the  Conifers  of  the  Coal  period  an 
much  too  few  to  a£ford  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  species.  One 
species  of  Rkabdocarpus  has  been  attributed  by  Geinitz  to  the  geniu 
Naeggerathia  ;  but  the  leaves  which  he  assigns  to  it  are  very  like  those 
of  SigiUaria  elegans^  and  may  belong  to  some  allied  species.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  attachment  of  these  fruits,  I  have  shown  that 
one  species,  Trigonocarpum  rcicemostim  of  the  Devonian  strata,*  wis 
borne  on  a  rhachis  in  the  manner  of  a  loose  spike,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  some  of  the  groups  of  inflorescence  named  AnthoUthes  are  simplj 
young  Rhabdocarpi  or  TrigoTiocarpa  borne  in  a  pinnate  manner  on  t 
broad  rhachis  and  subtended  by  a  few  scales.  Such  spikes  may  be 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  a  leaf  with  fruits  borne  on  the  edges,  io 
the  manner  of  the  female  flower  of  Oycas  ;  and  I  believe  with  Golden- 
berg  that  these  were  borne  in  verticils  at  intervals  on  the  stem.  In 
this  case  it  is  possible  that  the  strobiles  described  by  that  author  may 
be  male  organs  of  fructiflcation  containing,  not  spores,  but  poUen. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  I  would  not  doubt  the  posnbility 
that  some  of  the  fruits  known  as  Cardiocarpa  may  have  belonged  to 
sigillarioid  trees.  I  am  aware  that  some  so-called  Cardiocarpa  are 
spore-cases  of  Lepidodendron ;  but  there  are  others  which  are  mani- 
festly winged  nutlets  allied  to  Trigonocarpum,  and  which  must  have 
belonged  to  phaenogams.  It  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  insist  very 
strongly  on  deductions  from  what  may  be  called  circumstantial  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  SigiUaria  ;  but  the  indications 
pointing  to  the  conclusions  above  stated  are  so  numerous  that  I  have 
much  confidence  that  they  will  be  vindicated  by  complete  specimens, 
should  these  be  obtained. 

All  of  the  Joggins  coals,  except  a  few  shaly  beds,  afford  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  Stigmaria  in  their  underdays ;  and  it  was  obvioudy 
the  normal  mode  of  growth  of  a  coal-bed,  that,  a  more  or  less  damp 
soil  bemg  provided,  a  forest  of  SigiUaria  should  overspread  this,  and 
that  the  Stigmarian  roots,  the  trunks  of  fallen  SigiUaricR,  their  leaves 
and  fruits,  and  the  smaller  plants  which  grew  in  their  shade,  should 
accumulate  in  a  bed  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  subsequently  converted 
into  coal — the  bark  of  SigiUaria  and  allied  plants  afibrding  *^  bright 
coal,"  the  wood  and  bast  tissues  mineral  charcoal,  and  the  herbaceous 
matter  and  mould  dull  coal.  The  evidence  of  this  afforded  by  micro- 
scopic structure  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  a  former  paper. -{- 

The  process  did  not  commence,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  the 

*  "  Flora  of  the  Devonian  Period,"  Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  viii.  p.  324. 
t  "  On  the  Stmctortts  in  Coal,"  (iaari.  Jouiil  GeoL  Soo.  IS59. 
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growth  of  SUgmaria  in  ponds  or  lakes.  It  was  indeed  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this,  the  Sigillaria  growing  in  a  soil  more  or  less  swampy 
but  not  submerged,  and  the  formation  of  coal  being  at  last  arrested 
by  submergence.  I  infer  this  from  the  circumstance  that  remains 
of  Cyprids,  Fishes,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  are  rarely  found  in  the 
underclays  and  lower  parts  of  the  coal-beds,  but  very  frequently  in 
the  roofs,  while  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  mineral  charcoal  more 
abundant  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  coaL  For  the  formation  of  a 
bed  of  coal,  the  sinking  and  subsequent  burial  of  an  area  previously 
dry  seems  to  have  been  required.  There  are  a  few  cases  at  the 
Joggins  where  CcUamites  and  even  SigiUaruB  seem  to  have  grown  on 
areas  liable  to  frequent  inundation ;  but  in  these  cases  coal  did  not 
accumulate.  The  non-laminated,  slicken- sided  and  bleached  condition 
of  most  of  the  underclays  indicates  soils  of  considerable  permanence. 

In  regard  to  beds  destitute  of  Stigmarian  underclays,  the  very 
few  cases  of  this  kind  apply  only  to  shaly  coals  filled  with  drifted 
leaves,  or  to  accumulations  of  vegetable  mud  capable  of  conversion 
into  impure  coal.  The  origin  of  these  beds  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  carbonaceous  shales  and  bituminous  limestones  already  referred 
to.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  section  that  in  a  few  cases  such  beds 
have  become  sufficiently  diy  to  constitute  underclays,  and  that  con- 
ditions of  this  kind  have  sometimes  alternated  with  those  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  true  coal. 

There  are  some  beds' at  the  Joggins,  holding  erect  trees  in  situ^ 
which  show  that  Sigillarim  sometimes  grew  singly  or  in  scattered 
clumps,  either  alone  or  amidst  brakes  of  Cdlamites.  In  other  in- 
stances they  must  have  grown  close  together,  and  with  a  dense  un- 
dergrowth of  ferns  and  Cordaites,  forming  an  almost  impenetrable 
mass  of  vegetation. 

From  the  structure  of  SigiUaruB  I  infer  that,  like  Cycads,  they 
accumulated  large  quantities  of  starch,  to  be  expended  at  intervals  in 
more  rapid  growth,  or  in  the  production  of  abundant  finictification. 
I  adhere  to  the  belief  expressed  in  previous  papers  that  Brongniart 
is  correct  in  regarding  the  Sigillarim  as  botanically  allied  to  the 
Pgcadacem,  and  I  have  recently  more  fully  satisfied  myself  on  this 
point  by  comparisons  of  their  tissues  with  those  of  Cgcas  revoluta. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  better  known  they  will  be 
found  to  have  a  wider  range  of  structure  and  affinities  than  we  now 
suppose. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  trees  described  by 
Corda  under  the  names  of  Diploxylon^  Mgelopithgs,  and  Heterangium, 
and  also  the  AnabcUhra  of  Witham,  are  SigiUaruB.    Much  of  the  tissue 
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described  by  Go«ppert  aa  Araucarita  carbonarius  is  probably  al» 
Sigillarian. 

2.  Calamodendron  or  Calamitea. — These  plants  are  much  loss  knowii 
than  the  proper  Sigillarias,  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  they  shooU 
not  fonn  a  separate  family.  In  the  meantime  I  place  them  here, 
«mply  because  they  seem  to  approach  more  nearly  to  SigiUaria  thu 
any  other  plants  in  their  Btructore.  They  were  of  leaa  massive  growtl 
than  S^illaria,  being  rarely  more  than  a  few  inches  in  diameter;  tb«r 
had  stems  fluted  lengthwise  like  SigiUaria,  but  more  distinctlT 
divided  into  nodes  or  joints  by  the  Bears  of  branches  which  were  bornf 
in  whorls,  and  carried  their  narrow,  slender  leaves.      In  their  habit  of 

Fig.  i%2.—  Calanoda>A<n. 


growth  they  thus  resembled  the  pine  tribe,  and  they  seem  to  have  lisd 
a  larger  amount  of  true  wood  in  their  stems  than  was  the  case  with 
SigiOaria.  This  cylinder  of  wood  contained  a  thick  pith,  which  was 
constricted  at  intervals  into  joints,  and  had  also  a  longitudinal  striation 
on  the  outude ;  and  as  this  pith  from  its  ready  decay  admitted  Band 
into  the  interior  of  the  stem,  while  the  wood  was  entire  or  in  process  of 
conversion  into  coal,  we  often  have  a  stem  of  Oalamodendrtm  lepre- 
sented  merely  by  a  cast  of  the  pith  in  stone.  In  this  case  the  pith 
cylinder  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  plant  of  the  genua  Calamita, 
which,  as  we  shall  immediately  find,  was  quite  a  different  thing.    1 
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believe  that  the  statements  often  found  in  geological  books  to  the 
effect  that  the  Calamitea  were  smooth  externally,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed jointed  stems  are  only  casts  of  the  pith,  are  true  oiCalamodendron 
only,  and  proceed  from  confounding  that  genus  with  Calamttes, 

A  CcUamodendron  as  usually  seen  is  a  striated  cast  with  frequent 
cross  lines  or  joints ;  but  when  the  whole  stem  is  preserved,  it  is  seen 
that  this  cast  represents  merely  an  internal  pith-cylinder,  surrounded 
by  a  woody  cylinder  composed  in  part  of  scalariform  or  reticulated 
vessels,  and  in  part  of  wood-cells  with  one  row  of  large  pores  on  each 
side.  External  to  the  wood  was  a  cellular  bark,  and  the  outer  surface 
seems  to  have  been  simply  ribbed  in  the  manner  of  Sigillaria.  It  so 
happens  that  the  internal  cast  of  the  pith  of  Calamodendron,  which  is 
really  of  the  nature  of  a  Stemhergia^  so  closely  resembles  the  external 
appearance  of  the  true  Calamttes  as  to  be  constantly  mistaken  for  them. 
Most  of  these  pith-cylinders  of  Calamodendron  have  been  grouped  in 
the  species  Calamtes  approximatus  ;  but  that  species,  as  understood 
by  some  authors,  appears  also  to  include  true  Calamttes*  which,  how* 
ever,  when  well  preserved,  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the  soars 
of  the  leaves  or  branchlets  which  were  attached  to  the  nodes. 

Calamodendron  would  seem,  from  its  structure,  to  have  been  closely 
allied  to  StgiUaria,  though,  according  to  Unger,  the  tissues  were 
differently  arranged,  and  the  woody  cylinder  must  have  been  much 
thicker  in  proportion. 

The  tissues  of  Calamodendron  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  the 
coal,  and  casts  of  the  pith  are  common  in  the  sandstones;  but  its 
foliage  and  fruit  are  unknown*  They  probably  resembled  those  of 
SigtUaria. 

Class  of  Cryptogams. 

1.  Equiset€tcecB. 

1.  Calamttes. — These  curious  plants  are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  those  last  noticed.  Their  stems  were  slender,  ribbed  and  jointed 
externally,  and  from  the  joints  there  proceeded,  in  some  of  the  species, 
long,  narrow,  simple  branchlets;  and,  in  others,  branches  bearing 
whorls  of  small  branchlets  or  rudimentary  leaves.  The  stem  was 
hollow,  with  thin  transverse  floors  or  diaphragms  at  the  joints,  and 
it  had  no  true  wood  and  bark,  but  only  a  thin  external  shell  of  fibres 
and  scalariform  vessels.  The  Calamttes  grew  in  dense  brakes  on  the 
sandy  and  muddy  flats,  subject  to  inundation,  or  perhaps  even  in  the 
water,  and  they  had  the  power  of  budding  out  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  so  as  to  form  clumps  of  plants,  and  also  of  securing  their  foot- 

*  See  Qoinitz,  *'  Steinkohlen  formation  in  Sachsen.*' 
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Fig.  l63.—CalanUa. 


A,   OIunltH  SBckOTU,  n 


A',  RoaU.  C\  Whorl  enUrged. 

A*,  Bua  of  itaiD.  D,   Btniclan  ntitam. 

B,  CilunlU*  CWil,  rwlind.  S,  Tenali  MugnUaa. 
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hold  by  nnmerouB  cord-like  roots,  proceeding  fi-om  rarioDS  heightB  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  fltem*  The  fruit  waa  a  long  cone  or  apike,  bearing 
ipore  cases  under  scales.  The  Calamilet  were  evidently  close  relations 
of  the  modern  horse-tails  or  scouring- rushes,  differing  principally  in 
their  great  uze,  the  want  of  sheaths  at  the  joints,  and  the  detuls  of 
the  fructification  (Fig.  168). 

Most  of  the  points  above  stated,  as  well  as  the  conical  form  of  the 
lower  end  of  these  CalamiUt,  which  budded  out  from  others,  were  ex- 
pluned  by  me  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society"  as  for  back 
as  1849,  yet  the  most  ridiculous  errors  are  still  current  in  elementary 
books. 

Nine  species  of  true  Catamites  hare  been  recognised  in  Nova  Scotia, 
of  which  acren  occur  at  the  Joggins,  the  most  abundant  being  C. 
&ickomi  and  C.  OUta.  As  just  observed,  the  CaiamiUi  grew  in 
dense  brakes  on  sandy  and  muddy  flats,  in  the  manner  of  modem 
EqutMelaeea,  and  produced  at  their  nodes  either  verticillate  simple 
linear  leaves,  as  in  C.  Cutii,  or  verticillate  branchlets  with  pinnate 
or  verticillate  leaflets,  as  in  0.  Suckovii  and  C.  nodonu.  The  Caiamitet 
do  not  seem  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of  coal,  though 
their  remains  are  not  infrequent  in  it.  The  soils  in  which  they 
most  frequently  grew  were  apparently  too  wet  and  liable  to  inunda- 
tion and  silting  up  to  be  favourable  to  coal- accumulation. 

Fig.  16^.—Egui^etita  Curia. 


ia,b)  PoTtlouoriUm.       (e)  Bhtstb*. 

3.  Equmtiiei.—'Th.lB  genus  includes  a  few  plants  which,  like  the 
modem  horse-tails,  had  sheaths  at  the  joints.  One  species  only  has. 
been  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  little  is  known  of  this  ucept  the 
form  of  the  lower  port  of  the  stem  (Fig.  164). 

S.  AMleropkyUita. — These  beautiful  plants  do  not  appear  to  have 

been  of  large  size,  and,  like  the  other  members  of  this  family,  probably 

*  Qiurt  Jonm.  of  OmI.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  S4. 
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•  grew  in  wet  or  mandated  ground.  They  had  ribbed  and  jointed  steins 
like  the  Calamitesj  but  with  a  stout  internal  woody  cylinder,  in  wiiicfa 
respect  they  resembled  miniature  Ctxlamodendra,  From  the  joints  pro- 
ceeded whorls  of  leaves,  or  of  branchlets,  bearing  leaves  which  differed 
from  those  of  CcUamites  in  their  having  a  distinct  middle  rib  or  vein. 
The  fructification  consisted  of  long  slender  cones  or  apikes,  having 
whorls  of  scales  among  the  spore  cases.  Some  authors  speak  of 
AtterophyUxtes  as  only  branches  and  leaves  of  Galamites  ;  but  though 
at  first  sight  the  resemblance  is  great,  a  close  inspection  sbows  that 
the  leaves  of  AsterophylUtea  have  a  true  midrib,  which  is  wanting  in 
CcUamites,  Five  species  of  AsterophylUtes  have  been  foijind  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Branswick  (Fig.  165,  A). 

4.  Anntdaria, — It  is  questionable  whether  these  plants  should  be 

^  separated  from  Asterophyllites.  The  distinction  is  that  they  produce 
branches  in  pairs,  and  that  their  whorls  of  leaves  are  one-sided,  and 
usually  broader  than  those  of  AsteropkylUteSy  and  united  into  a  ring 
at  their  insertion  on  the  stem.  One  little  species  is  very  common  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  a  larger  one  hitherto  included  in  AsteropfyllMies  is 
also  abundant  (Fig.  165,  B).   . 

Fig.  ISb.'-AsCeropkjfUiUs,  etc. 


At  AsterophyUites  trineme.    (A>)  Leaf  enlarged. 

B,  Annularia  sphenopliyUoides.    <B>)  Leaf  enlarged. 

G,  SphenophyUnm  erosam.    (C*)  Leaflet  enlarged.    (C*)  SealarUbnn  vesa^ 

D,  Pinnnlaria  ramoBlsslma. 

6.  Sphenophyllum. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  of  the  coal ; 
its  little  whorls  of  wedge-shaped  leaves,  often  scattered  thickly  over 
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the  surfaces  of  the  shales,  resembling  flowers.  Its  stems  were  very 
slender,  but  branching  copiously,  and  bearing  wedge-shaped  leaves 
often  toothed  at  the  edges,  and  veined  in  the  manner  of  fern  leaves. 
The  spores  were  borne  on  small  spikes  like  those  of  AsterophylUtes. 
Five  species  have  been  recognised  in  the  Acadian  Coal-fields.  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  and  the  two  preceding  genera  contributed  to  any 
great  extent  to  the  accumulation  of  coal ;  but  as  their  tissues  were 
scalariform,  similar  to  those  of  ferns,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  recognise 
them.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  SphenophyUum  emarginatum  from 
New  Brunswick,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  has  enabled 
me  to  ascertain  that  its  stem  had  a  simple  axis  of  one  bundle  of 
reticulato-scalariform  vessels^  like  those  of  Tmesipteris  as  figured  by 
Brongniart  These  curious  plants  were  no  doubt  cryptogamous, 
having  a  habit  of  growth  like  that  of  EquiaeUiceoB^  leaves  like  those 
of  ferns  or  MarsUuxcecBj  and  fructification  and  structure  like  those  of 
Lycopodiacea  (Fig.  165,  C). 

6.  PitmuUxrui, — ^These  are  slender  roots,  or  stems  branching  in  a  pin- 
nate manner,  and  somewhat  irregularly.  They  are  very  abundant  in 
the  coal  shales,  and  were  probably  not  independent  plants,  but  aquatic 
roots  belonging  to  some  of  the  plants  last  mentioned.  The  probability 
of  this  is  farther  increased  by  their  resemblance  in  miniature  to  the 
roots  of  Calamites.  They  are  always  flattened,  but  seem  originally 
to  have  been  round,  with  a  slender  thread-like  axis  of  scalariform 
vessels,  enclosed  in  a  soft  smooth  cellular  bark  (Fig.  165,  D). 

2.  FHices  or  Ferns, 

The  ferns  or  brackens  are  still  very  abundant  in  the  forests  of 
Acadia,  but  do  not  constitute  nearly  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  flora 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Coal  formation,  when  the  species  were  vastly 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  other  plants,  and  when  there  were 
tree  ferns  similar  to  those  of  the  present  tropics  and  southern  hemi- 
sphere, as  well  as  the  smaller  herbaceous  species.  The  fronds  of  fossil 
ferns  are  often  well  preserved,  but  we  usually  obtain  them  only  in 
firagments  and  destitute  of  the  fructification,  which  is  the  most  distinc- 
tive character  in  living  ferns.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  arrange  the 
fossil  ferns  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  the  stems,  when  found,  by  them- 
selves and  the  fronds  by  themselves,  and  the  latter  in  groups  based 
on  venation  and  other  comparatively  unimportant  characters,  rather 
than  on  fructification.  The  classification  thus  formed  is  altogether 
provisional,  and  when  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  shall  become  more 
complete,  must  give  way  to  one  of  a  more  natural  character.    In  the 
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Fig  166.— Anu  e/Ike  UiMe  Cad 


1.,  OdoBtaptral*  nlKaiMiti  (iltar  BmdniT). 

B,  Htonptarii  coidatB  ds. 

C,  AIMtasplHli  loHhitla. 

D,  IHetjropMti  obUqu  (mftar  Bnnbon')- 

E,  PhrUoptuli  uttqiu,  BUf.   (El)  Kit.  riu. 
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meantime  the  principal  genera,  of  which  representatives  have  been 
found  in  Acadia,  are  the  following  (Figs.  166,  167,  and  Figs.  69  to 
72):— 

1.  Cychpteris,  Brongn. — Leaflets  more  or  less  rounded,  or  wedge- 
shaped,  without  midrib,  the  nerves  spreading  from  the  point  of  at- 
tachment This  group  includes  a  great  variet7  of  fronds  evidently  of 
different  genera,  were  their  fructification  known ;  and  some  of  them 
probably  portions  of  fronds,  the  other  parts  of  which  may  be  in  the 
next  genus. 

2.  Neuropterisy  Brongn. — Fronds  pinnated,  and  with  the  leaflets 
narrowed  at  the  base;  midrib  often  not  distinct,  and  disappearing 
toward  the  apex.  Nervures  equal,  and  rising  at  an  acute  angle. 
Ferns  of  this  t}^e  are  among  the  most  abundant  in  the  Coal  formation. 

3.  Odontopteris,  Brongn. — In  these  the  frond  is  pinnate,  and  the 
leaflets  are  attached  by  their  whole  base,  with  the  nerves  either  pro- 
ceeding wholly  from  the  base,  or  in  part  from  an  indistinct  midrib, 
which  soon  divides  into  nervures. 

4.  X>ic/yop^em,Gutbier. — ^This  is  a  beautiful  style  of  fern,  withleaflets 
resembling  those  of  Neuropterisj  but  the  veins  arranged  in  a  network 
of  oval  spaces.     Only  one  species  is  known  in  our  Coal  formation. 

5.  Lonckopterisy  Brongn. — Ferns  with  netted  veins  like  the  above, 
but  with  a  distinct  midrib,  and  the  leaflets  attached  by  the  whole  base. 
Of  this  also  we  can  boast  but  a  single  species. 

6.  Sphenopterisy  Brongn. — These  are  elegant  ferns,  very  numerous 
in  species,  and  most  difficult  to  discriminate.  Their  most  distinctive 
characters  are  leaflets  narrowed  at  the  base,  often  lobed,  and  with 
nervures  dividing  in  a  pinnate  manner  from  the  base. 

7.  PhyUopteriSy  Brongn. — ^These  are  pinnate,  with  long  lanceolate 
pinnules,  having  a  strong  and  well  defined  midrib,  and  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  it  very  obliquely,  and  dividing  as  they  proceed  toward 
the  margin.  The  ferns  of  this  genus  are  for  the  most  part  found  in 
formations  more  recent  than  the  Carboniferous ;  but  I  have  referred  to 
it,  with  some  doubt,  one  of  our  species. 

8.  Alethopierisj  Brongn. — ^This  genus  includes  many  of  the  most 
common  Coal  formation  ferns,  especially  the  ubiquitous  A,  lonehUtcOj 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  common  brake  of  the  Coal  formation, 
corresponding  to  Pteris  aquUina  in  modem  J^rope  and  America. 
These  are  brake-like  ferns,  pinnate,  with  leaflets  often  long  and  narrow, 
decurrent  on  the  petiole,  adherent  by  their  whole  base,  and  united  at 
base  to  each  other.  The  midrib  is  continuous  to  the  point,  and  the 
nervures  run  off  from  it  nearly  at  right  angles.  In  some  of  diese  ferns 
the  fructification  is  known  to  have  been  marginal,  as  in  Pteris. 
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Pig.  tm.—Tm  Fmu. 


A,  Jbffafil^llemmafiif/laimi,ntlBnd.  B',  Ko*  of  Lcatani^  nd 

B,  Luf-KirciftbaBmB,  jiut.  dH.  C,  PilnopMiii  IIintil,H3 
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9.  Fecopterisj  Brongn.— This  genus  is  intermediate  between  the  last 
and  Neuropteris,  The  leaflets  are  attached  by  the  whole  base,  but 
not  usually  attached  to  each  other ;  the  midrib,  though  slender,  attains 
to  the  summit ;  the  nervures  are  given  off  less  obliquely  than  in  Neu- 
ropteris.  This  genus  includes  a  large  number  of  our  most  common 
fossil  ferns. 

10.  Beinertia,  Goeppert.— A  genus  established  by  Goeppert  for  a 
curious  Pecopteris-like  fern,  with  flexuous  branching  oblique  nervures 
becoming  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  frond.  I  have  placed  in  it,  with 
some  uncertainty,  one  of  our  species. 

11.  HyinenophylUteSj  Goeppert. — These  are  ferns  similar  to  ^hen- 
opterisy  but  divided  at  the  margin  into  one-nerved  lobes,  in  the  manner 
of  the  modern  genus  Hymenophyllunu 

12.  PcUcBopteriSj  Geinitz. — ^This  is  a  genus  formed  to  include  certain 
trunks  of  tree  ferns  with  oval  transverse  scars  of  leaves. 

13.  Caulopterisy  Lindley  and  Hutton, — ^is  another  genus  of  fossil 
trunks  of  tree  ferns,  but  with  elongate  scars  of  leaves. 

14.  PsaroniuSj  Cotta. — ^Includes  other  trunks  of  tree  ferns  with 
alternate  scars  or  thick  scales,  and  ordinarily  with  many  aerial  roots 
grouped  round  them,  as  in  some  modem  tree  ferns. 

15.  MegaphyUm^  Artis. — Includes  trunks  of  tree  ferns  which  bore 
their  fronds,  which  were  of  great  size,  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  stem.  These  were  very  peculiar  trees,  less  like  modem  ferns 
than  any  of  the  others  (Fig.  167).  My  reasons  for  regarding  them 
as  ferns  are  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  paper : — 

'^  Their  thick  stems,  marked  with  linear  scars  and  having  two  rows  of 
large  depressed  areoles  on  the  sides,  suggest  no  affinities  to  any  known 
plants.  They  are  usually  ranked  with  Lq>idodendron  and  Ulodendron, 
but  sometimes,  and  probably  with  greater  reason,  are  regarded  as  allied 
to  tree  ferns.  At  the  Joggins  a  very  fine  species  {M,  magmficum) 
has  been  found,  and  at  Sydney  a  smaller  species  {M,  kumile) ;  but 
both  are  rare  and  not  well  preserved.  If  the  large  scars  bore  cones 
and  the  smaller  bore  leaves,  then,  as  Brongniart  remaiks,  the  plant 
would  much  resemble  LepidopMoios^  in  which  the  cone-scars  are  thus 
sometimes  distichous.  But  the  scars  are  not  round  and  marked  with 
iiidiating  scales  as  in  Lq^idophloioa ;  they  are  reniform  or  oval,  and 
resemble  those  of  tree  ferns,  for  which  reason  they  may  be  regarded 
as  more  probably  leaf-scars ;  and  in  that  case  the  smaller  linear  scars 
would  indicate  ramenta,  or  small  aSrial  roots.  Further,  the  plant 
described  by  Corda  as  Zippea  disticha  is  evidently  a  MegaphyUm^  and 
the  stracture  of  that  species  is  plainly  that  of  a  tree  fern  of  somewhat 
peculiar  type.    On  these  grounds  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Geinitz, 
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that  these  curious  trees  were  allied  to  ferns,  and  bore  two  rows  of  large 
fronds,  the  trunks  being  covered  with  coarse  hairs  or  small  aSrial  roots. 
At  one  time  I  was  disposed  to  suspect  that  they  may  have  crept  along 
the  ground ;  but  a  specimen  from  Sydney  shows  the  leaf-stalks  pio- 
ceeding  from  the  stem  at  an  angle  so  acute  that  the  stem  must,  I  think, 
have  been  erect  From  the  appearance  of  the  scars  it  is  probable  that 
only  a  pair  of  fronds  were  borne  at  one  time  at  the  top  of  the  stem ; 
and  if  these  were  broad  and  spreading,  it  would  be  a  very  graoeiii] 
plant  To  what  extent  plants  of  this  type  contributed  to  the  aoco- 
mulation  of  coal  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  their  tissues  in  the 
state  of  coal  not  being  distinguishable  from  those  of  ferns  and  Lyoo 
podiaceae/' 

3.  Lycopodiaceas, 

1.  Lepidodendronj  Sternberg. — ^This  genus  is  one  of  the  most  common 
in  the  Coal  formation,  and  especially  in  its  lower  part     Any  one  who 
has  seen  the  common  Ground-pine  or  Club-moss  of  our  woods,  and  who 
can  imagine  such  a  plant  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  a  great  forest 
tree,  presenting  a  bark  marked  with  rhombic  or  oval  scars  of  £allen 
leaves,  having  its  branches  bifurcating  regularly,  and  covered  with 
slender  pointed  leaves,  and  the  extremities  of  the  branches  laden  with 
cones  or  spikes  of  fructification,  has  before  him  this  characteristic  tree 
of  the  coal  forests, — ^a  tree  remarkable  as  presenting  a  gigantic  form  of 
a  tribe  of  plants  existing  in  the  present  world  only  in  low  and  hnmUe 
species.     Had  we  seen  it  growing,  we  might  have  at  first  mistaken  it 
for  a  pine,  but  the  spores  contained  in  its  cones,  instead  of  seeds,  and 
its  dichotomous  ramification,  would  undeceive  us ;  and  if  we  cut  into  its 
trunk,  we  should  find  structures  quite  unlike  those  of  pines.     As  in 
SigiUaria^  we  should  perceive  a  large  central  pith,  and  surrounding  this 
a  ring  of  woody  matter ;  but  instead  of  finding  this  partly  of  disc- 
bearing wood  cells,  as  in  SigtUariay  and  divided  into  regular  wedges 
by  medullary  rays,  we  should  find  it  a  continuous  cylinder  of  coarser 
and  finer  scalariform  vessels.     Outside  of  this,  as  in  SigiUarioj  we 
should  have  a  thick  bark,  including  many  tough  elongated  bast  fibres, 
and  protected  externally  by  a  hard  and  durable  outer  rind.     The 
Lepidodendra  were  large  and  gracefrd  trees,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  accumulation  of  coal.     Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  divide  this  genus.     My  own  views  on  the  subject  are  given  below. 

Of  this  genus  nineteen  species  have  been  recorded  as  occurring  in 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia.  Of  these,  six  occur  at  the 
Joggins,  where  specimens  of  this  genus  are  veiy  much  less  abundant 
than  those  of  SigiUaria.    In  the  newer  Coal  formation,  Lepidodendra 
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Fig.  168. — Lfptdbifniiftpn  eamigiUim. 
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are  particularly  rare,  and  L,  undulatum  is  the  most  common  ^>ecie& 
In  the  Middle  Goal  formation,  L,  rimosum^  L.  dichotomum^  L.  elegamj 
and  L.  Pictoense  are  probably  the  most  common  species ;  and  L.  ccr- 
rugatum  is  the  characteristic  Lepidodendron  of  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous, in  which  plants  of  this  species  seem  to  be  more  abundant  than 
any  other  vegetable  remains  whatever. 

To  the  natural  history  of  this  well-known  genus  I  have  little  to  add, 
except  in  relation  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  its  trunk  in  die 
process  of  growth,  and  the  study  of  which  is  important  in  order  to 
prevent  the  undue  multiplication  of  species.  These  are  of  three  kinds. 
In  some  species  the  areoles,  at  first  close  together,  become,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  expansion  of  the  stem,  separated  by  intervening  spaces  of 
bark  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner ;  so  that  in  old  stems,  while  widely 
separated,  they  still  retain  their  arrangement,  while  in  young  steins 
they  are  quite  close  to  one  another.  This  is  the  case  in  L.  corrttgatum. 
In  other  species  the  leaf-scars  or  areoles  increase  in  size  in  the  oid 
stems,  still  retaining  their  forms  and  their  contiguity  to  each  other. 
This  is  the  case  in  L.  undtdcUumy  and  generally  in  those  Lepidodendra 
which  have  very  large  areoles.  In  these  species  the  continued  vitality 
of  the  bark  is  shown  by  the  occasional  production  of  lateral  strobiles 
on  large  branches,  in  the  manner  of  the  modem  Red  Pine  of  America. 
In  other  species  the  areoles  neither  increase  in  size  nor  become  regu- 
larly separated  by  growth  of  the  intervening  bark ;  but  in  old  stems 
the  bark  splits  into  deep  furrows,  between  which  may  be  seen  portions 
of  bark  still  retaining  the  areoles  in  their  original  dimensiona  and 
arrangement.  This  is  the  case  with  L,  Picioense.  This  cracking  of 
the  bark  no  doubt  occurs  in  very  old  trunks  of  the  first  two  types,  but 
not  at  all  to  the  same  extent  I  figure  three  examples  of  these  peca- 
liarities  in  mode  of  growth : — 

Lepidodendron  corrugcttumy  Dawson. — I  give  below  a  descriptian 
of  this  species,  and  may  refer  to  the  figures  in  Fig.  168  for  further 
illustration.  I  do  not  know  any  other  species  in  Nova  Scotia 
which  has  precisely  the  same  habit  of  growth;  but  L.  pUeatum 
and  L.  rimosum  show  a  tendency  to  it  The  present  species  is 
exclusively  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  occurs  on  that  horizon  in  New 
Brunavrick,  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  believe,  also  in  Ohio ;  though  tiie 
beds  holding  it  in  the  latter  State  have  been  by  some  regarded  as 
Devonian. 

L,  undulatum,  Sternberg. — I  think  it  not  improbable  that  several 
closely  allied  species  are  included  under  this  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  large  areoled  Lepidodendra  figured  in  the  books  must 
have  branches  with  small  scars,  which  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
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Fig.  ieS.—Lepidodendra  <ifieddU  Coat 
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ledge,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  this  species.     I  suppose  tliat  L 
eUgans  resembles  the  present  species  in  its  mode  of  growth,  at  leatf 
if  the  large-scarred  specimens  attributed  to  it  are  really  of  the  suae 
species.     L.  dichotOTnum  (  =  L»  Sterribergii)  also  resembles  it  to  some 
extent  (Fig.  169,  E). 

L.  Pictoense,  Dawson. — ^This  species  I  described  as  follows,  from 
young  stems,  in  my  "  Synopsis  of  the  Coal-plants  of  Nova  Scotia:  "— 
"  Areoles  contiguous,  prominent,  separated  in  young  stems  by  a  nar- 
row line,  long-oval,  acuminate;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  3,  or  less; 
lower  half  obliquely  wrinkled,  especially  at  one  side.  Middle  fine 
indistinct.  Leaf-scar  at  upper  end  of  areole,  small,  triangular,  vitb 
traces  of  three  vascular  points,  nearly  confluent.  Length  of  areok 
about  0-5  inch." 

Additional  specimens  from  Sydney  show  that  in  old  tronks  of  this 
species  the  areoles  do  not  enlarge,  but  the  bark  becomes  split  into 
strips.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  a  new  species  from  Nova  Scotia, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  the  sequel,  L.  peraonatunij  agrees  with  it  is 
this  respect  (Fig.  169,  A,  B). 

The  Lepidodendra  resemble  each  other  too  closely  to  admit  of  good 
sub-generic  distinction.  The  grounds  on  which  the  distinction  o^ 
Sagenaria  and  Aspidiaria  is  founded  are  quite  worthless,  the  apparent 
position  of  the  vascular  scars  in  the  areoles  depending  on  accidents  of 
preservation  much  more  than  on  original  differences.  The  genus  KnoT- 
ria  includes  many  peculiar  conditions  of  decorticated  Z/eptdodendra. 

In  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  coal,  Lepidodendra^  when  present, 
appear  under  the  same  conditions  with  SigillaricRj  the  outer  bark  being 
converted  into  shining  coal,  and  the  scalariform  axis  appearing  as 
mineral  charcoal  of  a  more  loose  and  powdery  quality  than  that 
derived  from  Sigillarta.  On  the  planes  of  lamination  of  the  coal  the 
frirrowed  bark  of  old  trunks  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  old  SigiUaria  (Fig.  170,  B,  C). 

2.  Lepidophloios. — Under  this  generic  name,  established  by  Stein- 
berg, I  propose  to  include  those  Lycopodiaceous  trees  of  the  Coal 
measures  which  have  thick  branches,  transversely  elongated  leaf- 
scars,  each  with  three  vascular  points  and  placed  on  elevated  or 
scale-like  protuberances,  long  one-nerved  leaves,  and  large  lateral 
strobiles  in  vertical  rows  or  spirally  disposed.  Their  structure 
resembles  that  of  Lepidodendron,  consisting  of  a  Stembergia  pith,  & 
slender  axis  of  large  scalariform  vessels,  giving  off  from  its  surface 
bundles  of  smaller  vessels  to  the  leaves,  a  very  thick  cellular  bail^ 
and  a  thin  dense  outer  bark,  having  some  elongated  cells  or  bast 
tissue  on  its  inner  side. 
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Fig.  ITCL—  L^idoieHdroH  aatd  L^idcpUoiot. 
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Regarding  L,  larlcinum  of  Sternberg  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  and 
taking  in  connexion  with  this  the  species  described  bj  Goldenberg. 
and  my  own  observations  on  numerous  specimens  found  in  Novi 
Scotia,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lomatophloios  crassicaulis  of  Corda,  and 
other  species  of  that  genus  described  by  Groldenberg,  Ulodendron  and 
Bothrodendron  of  Lindley,  Lepidodendron  omatissimum  of  Brong- 
niart,  and  Hcdoma  punctata  of  Geinitz,  all  belong  to  this  genus,  and 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  conditions  of  growth  and  preservation. 
Several  of  the  species  of  Lepidostrobus  and  Lf^idophyUum  also 
belong  to  Lepidophloios, 

The  species  of  Lepidophlows  are  readily  distinguished  from  Lepi- 
dodendron by  the  form  of  the  areoles,  and  by  the  round  scars  on  tbe 
stem,  which  usually  mark  the  insertion  of  the  strobiles,  though  in 
barren  stems  they  may  also  have  produced  branches ;  still  the  fact  of 
my  finding  the  strobiles  tn  situ  in  one  instance,  the  accurate  resem- 
blance which  the  scars  bear  to  those  left  by  the  cones  of  the  Bed  Pine 
when  borne  on  thick  branches,  and  the  actual  impressions  of  the 
radiating  scales  in  some  specimens,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
they  are  usually  the  marks  of  cones ;  and  the  great  size  of  the  cones 
of  Lepidophloios  accords  with  this  conclusion. 

The  species  of  Lepidophloios  are  numerous,  and  individuals  are 
quite  abundant  in  the  Coal  formation,  especially  toward  its  upper 
part  Their  flattened  bark  is  frequent  in  the  coal-beds  and  their 
roofs,  affording  a  thin  layer  of  pure  coal,  which  sometimes  shows  the 
peculiar  laminated  or  scaly  character  of  the  bark  when  other  charac- 
ters are  almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  leaves  also  are  nearij  a^ 
abundant  as  those  of  8igillaria  in  the  coal-shales.  They  can  readilv 
be  distinguished  by  their  strong  angular  midrib. 

I  figure,  in  illustration  of-  the  genus,  all  the  parts  known  to  me  of 
L,  AcadiantiSj  and  characteristic  specimens  of  other  species.  One  of 
these,  L.  parvus,  is  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  {Vide 
Figs.  170,  171.) 

3.  Cordaites  or  PychnophyUum. — ^This  plant  is  represented  in  the 
Coal  formation  chiefly  by  its  broad  striated  leaves,  which  are 
extremely  abundant  in  the  coal  and  its  associated  shales.  Some  thm 
coals  are  indeed  almost  entirely  composed  of  them.  The  most  com- 
mon species  is  C,  horassifolia,  a  plant  which  Corda  has  shown  to 
have  a  simple  stem  with  a  slender  axis  of  scalariform  vessels  resem- 
bling that  of  Lepidophloios;  for  this  reason,  notwithstanding  tbe 
broad  and  parallel- veined  leaves,  I  regard  this  genus  as  belonging 
to  Lycopodiaceo'y  or  some  allied  family.  It  must  have  been  extremely 
abundant  in  the  Carboniferous  swamps ;  and,  from  the  frequency  of 
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Fig.  ni.—LepiJopiUnot  Acadiantu. 
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its  being  covered  with  Spirorbis^  I  think  it  must  either  have  been  of 
more  aquatic  habit  than  most  of  the  other  plants  of  the  Coal  forma- 
tion, or  that  its  leaves  must  have  been  very  durable.  While  the 
leaves  are  abundant,  the  stems  are  very  rare.  I  infer  that  they  were 
usually  low  and  succulent.  Much  of  the  tissue  found  in  the  coal, 
which  I  have  called  ''epidermal,"  probably  belongs  to  leaves  of 
Cordaites  (Fig.  172). 

In  the  Upper  Coal  formation  there  is  a  second  species,  distinguished 
by  its  simple  and  uniform  venation.     This  I  have  named  C.  simplex. 

4.  Sporangites. — ^To  avoid  the  confusion  which  envelopes  the  clas- 
sification of  Carpolites,  I  have  used  the  above  name  for  rounded  spore- 
cases  of  Lepidodendron  and  allied  plants,  which  are  very  frequent 
in  the  coal.  A  smooth  round  species  like  a  mustard-seed  is  exces- 
sively abundant  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  at  Horton,  and  probably 
belongs  to  Ltipidodendron  corrugatum^  with  which  it  is  associated. 
A  species  covered  with  papillse,  S.  papillata,  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  of  some  layers  in  coal  12,  group  xix.  of  the  Joggins  section. 
I  have  no  indication  as  to  the  plant  to  which  it  may  belong,  except 
that  it  is  associated  with  Cordaites  (Fig.  173,  L). 

Fruits,  Flowers,  etc. 

1 .  Antholithes,  Brongn. — Spikes  of  fruits  protected  by  bracts,  and 
w^hich  I  believe  to  have  been  produced  by  Sigillarioid  trees  (Fig. 
173,  A,  B,  C). 

2.  Trigonocarpumy  Brongn. — ^Nut-like  fruits,  often  three  or  six 
angled;  with  a  structure  akin  to  those  of  Pines  and  Cycads.  I 
believe  most  of  them  to  have  belonged  to  SigiUaria,  some  possibly  to 
conifers  (Fig.  173,  D,  E,  F,  and  Fig.  174). 

3.  RhabdocarpuSy  Goeppert  and  Brongn. — Oval  fruits  with  striated 
sides,  often  of  large  size,  but  of  uncertain  affinities  (Fig.  173,  G). 

4.  Cardiocarpum,  Brongn. — Fringed  or  margined  fruits  resembling 
Samaras  of  elms.  Their  precise  origin  is  unknown.  They  may  have 
belonged  to  upland  trees,  of  which  we  have  no  other  evidence  in  the  coal 
swamps.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  books  of  fossil  botany, 
many  organisms,  which  are  probably  spore-cases  of  Lepidodendra  or 
allied  plants,  are  confounded  with  true  Cardiocarpa  (Fig.  173, 1,  E). 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  other  genera  based  on  parts  of  plants, 
like  Cgperttes  and  Stigmaria^  and  two  specimens  referred  to  Ncsg- 
geraihia  (Fig.  73),  and  Diplotegium  (Fig.  172,  B),  genera  of  uncer- 
tain affinities,  the  above  will  include  all  the  plants  that  have  as  yet 
been  found  in  our  Coal  formation ;  and  they  are  the  characteristic 
genera  of  the  Carboniferous  period  throughout  the  world. 
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Fig.  173— fioKWri  and  JVniii— Cod  Forautioii. 
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A,  AntliaUthei  iiDuiioni,  |. 

B^  A.  TlubdoMIpl,  f.    B'l  Cupel  iHlond. 

C  A.  ipiiHiBu,  Bitnnl  lim. 

D,  Trigoi»c«iv<uii  IntenHdlam. 


r,  T.  ■TdlUDD. 

0,  Rhibdocwpiu  inilKnIi,  nducsd. 
R,  AnthoUthH  prgmmiL 

1,  Cardloearpimi  diiltui. 
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Fig.  ITl—TV^onocarTiim  Bnokeri,  Dawwn ;  from  the  Cotl  meMnrei  of  C«p«  Breton. 

d 


vBB 


A,  Broken  ipsclmeo  mignlOed  tvln  natiml  ilH. 

B,  SacUonmigiilfled:  a,  tb<  lata;  fr,  ttic  Ugmeni  c,  the  naelsDi;  i 

C,  P«tiOD  of  thq  ftaifK«  of  Ihfl  Innir  eoat  mon  highly  mapilfiad- 


Tissues  of  Plants  presebted  in  the  Coal. 


This  subject  has  occupied  much  of  tay  leisure  time  for  gome  years, 
and  I  have  published  the  results  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
and  observations  on  the  Coals  of  Picton  and  Sydney,  in  a  paper  on 
the  "  Vegetable  Structures  in  Coal,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  February  1860 ;  and  a  still  more  extended  series 
on  the  numerous  coals  of  the  South  Joggins,  in  my  memoir  on  the 
"  Conditions  of  Deposition  of  Coal,"  December  1865.  I  give  here  a 
summary  of  results  of  these  inquiries. 

The  direct  investigation  of  the  tissues  preserved  in  coal  baa  been 
pursued  to  some  extent  by  Witham,  Button,  Goeppert,  Brongniart, 
Bailey,  Hooker,  Quekett,  Harkness,  and  others.  Two  difiSculties, 
however,  have  impeded  this  invest!  gatioa,  and  have  in  some  degree 
prevented  the  attainment  of  reliable  results.  One  of  these  is  the 
intractable  chantcter  of  the  material  as  a  microscopic  object;  the 
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other,  the  want  of  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  stnictitres  of 
the  plants  known  hj  impressions  of  their  external  forms  in  the  beds 
of  the  Coal  formation.  Perplexed  hy  the  uncertain  and  contradictory 
statements  arising  from  these  difficulties,  and  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  coal  itself  might  he  made  more  fully  to  reveal  its 
own  origin,  I  have  for  a  long  time  heen  engaged  in  experiments 
and  observations  with  this  object,  and  believe  that  I  can  offer  definite 
and  certain  results  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particular  coals  examined, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to  all  the 
ordinary  coals  of  the  true  Coal  measures. 

In  ordinary  bituminous  coal,  we  recognise  by  the  nnasdsted  eye 
laminsB  of  a  compact  and  more  or  less  lustrous  appearance,  separate 
by  uneven  films  and  layers  of  fibrous  anthracite  or  of  mineral  charcoal, 
and  these  two  kinds  of  coal  demand  a  separate  consideration. 

The  substance  known  by  the  very  appropriate  name  of  "  mineral 
charcoal,"  consists  of  fragments  of  prosenchymatous  and  vasifonn 
tissues  in  a  carbonized  state,  somewhat  flattened  by  pressure,  and 
more   or  less   impregnated  with   bituminous  and  mineral   matters 
derived  from  the  surrounding  mass.     We  cannot  suppose  that  tlus 
substance  has    escaped  complete  bituminization   on  account  of  its 
original  constitution ;  for  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  this  change 
has  passed  upon  similar  material  in  various  geological  periods.     A 
substance  so  intimately  intermixed  with  the  ordinary  coal  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  forest  conflagrations  or  the  action 
of  subterranean  heat.     The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  occur- 
rence is  that  afforded  by  the  chemical  changes  experienced  by  woodv 
matter  decaying  in  the  presence  of  air,  in  the  manner  so  well  illus- 
trated by  Liebig.     In  such  circumstances,  wood  parts  with  its  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  and  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  in  the  forms  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid ;  and,  as  the  ultimate  result,  a  skeleton  of  nearly  pure 
charcoal,  retaining  the  form  and  structure  of  the  wood,  remains.     In 
the  putrefaction   of  wood  under  water,    or  imbedded  in  aqueous 
deposits,  a  very  different  change  occurs,  in  which  the  principal  loss 
consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen ;  and  the  resulting  coaly  product  con- 
tains proportionally  more  hydrogen  than  the  original  wood.     This  is 
the  condition  of  the  compact  bituminous  coal.     This  last  may,  hy  the 
action  of  heat,  or  by  long  exposure  to  air  and  water,  lose  its  hydrogen 
in  the  form  of  hydro-carbons,  and  be  converted  into  anthracite.     In 
aU  the  ordinary  coals  we  have  the  products,  more  or  less,  of  all  these 
processes.    The  mineral  charcoal  results  from  subaSrial  decay,  the 
compact  coal  from  subaqueous  putrefaction,  more  or  less  modified  by 
heat  and  exposure  to  air.     As  Dr  Newberry  has  very  well  shown,  in 
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coals  like  cannel-coalBi  which  have  been  formed  wholly  under  Bub- 
aqueoua  conditional  the  mineral  charcoal  is  deficient* 

A  consideration  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  modem  swamps 
and  forests  shows  that  all  kinds  of  tissues  are  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, susceptible  of  the  sort  of  carbonization  which  we  find  in 
the  mineral  charcoaL  Succulent  and  lax  parenchymatous  tissues 
decay  too  rapidly  and  completely.  The  bark  of  trees  very  long  resists 
decay,  and,  where  any  deposition  is  proceeding,  is  likely  to  be  im- 
bedded unchanged.  It  is  the  woody  structure,  and  especially  the 
harder  and  more  durable  wood,  that,  becoming  carbonized  and  split- 
ting along  the  medullary  rays  and  lines  of  growth,  affords  such  frag- 
ments as  those  which  we  find  scattered  oyer  the  surfaces  of  the  coal.f 
These  facts  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  mineral  charcoal  represents 
the  woody  debris  of  trees  subjected  to  suba^rial  decay,  and  that  the 
bark  of  these  trees  should  appear  as  compact  coal  along  with  such 
woody  or  herbaceous  matters  as  might  be  imbedded  or  submerged 
before  decay  had  time  to  take  place. 

My  method  of  preparing  the  mineral  charcoal  for  examination  was 
an  improvement  on  the  ''nitric-acid"  process  of  previous  observers, 
and  the  results  gave  very  perfect  examples  of  the  disc-bearing  tissue 
restricted  in  the  modem  world  to  conifers  and  cycads,  but  which 
existed  also  in  the  StgiUaria  of  the  Coal  period.  With  this  were 
scalariform  vessels,  like  those  of  fems  and  club  mosses,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  woody  tissue.  On  careful  comparison,  it  was  found 
that  all  these  tissues  might  be  referred  to  the  following  genera  of 
plants  common  in  the  Coal  measures :  ^giUaria^  including  8iigmaric^ 
CtUamites^  Dadoxylon^  and  other  conifers,  Lepidodendrorij  Uloden- 
drorij  fems,  and  possibly  some  other  less  known  plants.  Another 
form  of  tbsue  observed  was  a  large  spiral  vessel,  possibly  belonging 
to  some  endogenous  plant  The  perfect  state  of  preservation  of  these 
tissues  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  figures,  selected  from 
those  prepared  for  my  paper  (Fig.  175). 

I  shall  first  notice  in  detaU  the  stmctures  preserved  in  the  layers 
of  shining  compact  coal,  and  afterwards  those  found  in  the  mineral 
charcoal. 

L  The  compact  coal,  constitutmg  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
mass  than  the  ''mineral  charcoal,"  consists  either  of  lustrous  con- 
choidal  cherry  or  pitch  coal, — of  less  lustrous  slate  coalj  with  flat 

*  Amflaricaa  Jonioal  of  Boience.  See  also  Goeppert,  **  AUundlang  nber  Stein- 
kohlen ; "  also  a  paper  by  the  author,  **  On  Fossils  from  Nova  Scotia,"  Quart  Joam. 
Oeol  Soc.  1846. 

t  Bee  paper  of  1846,  Tpetviowlj  cited. 
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fractare,— or  of  coarse  coal,  contuning  much  earthy  matter.     All 
of  these  are  arranged  in  thin  interrupted  laminiB.     Thej  ctmmtl  of 


vegetable  matter  which  has  not  been  altered  bjr  Bubaerial  decay,  but 
which  has  undergone  the  bituminous  putrefaction,  and  has  thereby 
been  Tcsolved  into  a  nearly  homogeneous  mass,  which  still,  however, 
retains  traces  of  structure  and  of  the  forms  of  the  individual  flattened 
plants  composing  it.  As  these  last  are  sometimes  more  distinct  than 
the  minute  structures,  and  are  necessary  for  their  comprehendon,  I 
shall,  under  the  following  heads,  notice  both  as  I  have  observed  them 
in  the  coals  in  question : — 

1.  The  laminte  of  pitch  or  cherry  coal,  when  carefully  traced  over 
the  surfaces  of  accumulation,  are  found  to  present  the  ontlinee  of 
flattened  trunks.  This  is  also  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  slate  coal ;  but  the  coarse  coal  appears  to  consist  of  exten- 
sive laminK  of  diaintegrated  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  mad. 

2.  When  the  coal  (especially  the  more  sbaly  varieties)  is  held 
obliquely  under  a  strong  light,  in  the  manner  recommended  hy 
Goeppert,  the  surfaces  of  the  laminee  present  the  forms  of  many 
well-known  coal-plants,  as  Sigillaria,  Stigmaria,  CordaUet,  Lejudo- 
dendron,  Lepidophloiot,  and  rough  bark,  perhaps  of  conifers. 

3.  When  the  coal  is  traced  upward  into  the  roof-shales,  we  often 
find  the  lamince  of  compact  coal  represented  by  flattened  coaly  trunks 
and  leaves,  now  rendered  distinct  by  being  separated  by  clay. 

4.  In  these  flattened  trunks  it  is  the  outer  cortical  layer  that  alone 
constitutes  the  coal.     This  is  very  manifest  when  the  upper  and  under 
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bark  are  separated  by  a  film  of  clay  or  of  mineral  charcoal,  occupying 
the  place  of  the  wood.  In  this  condition  the  bark  of  a  large  Sigillaria 
gives  only  one  or  two  lines  in  thickness  of  coal ;  SH^marid,  Lepido' 
dendroTif  and  Ulodendron  give  still  less.  In  the  shales  these  flattened 
trunks  are  often  so  crushed  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 
In  the  coal  they  are,  so  to  speak,  fused  into  a  homogeneous  mass. 

5.  The  phenomena  of  erect  forests  explain  to  some  extent  the 
manner  in  which  layers  of  compact  coal  and  mineral  charcoal  may 
result  from  the  accumulation  of  trunks  of  trees  in  situ.  In  the 
sections  at  the  South  Joggins,  the  usual  state  of  preservation  of 
erect  SigiUarim  is  that  of  casts  in  sandstone,  enclosed  by  a  thin 
layer  of  bark  converted  into  compact,  caking,  bituminous  coal,  while 
the  remains  of  the  woody  matter  may  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ca^t  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoal.  In  other  cases  the  bark  has 
fallen  in,  and  all  that  remains  to  indicate  the  place  of  a  tree  is  a  little 
pile  of  mineral  charcoal,  with  strips  of  bark  converted  into  compact 
coal.  Lastly,  a  series  of  such  remains  of  stumps,  with  flattened  bark 
of  prostrate  trunks,  may  constitute  a  rudimentary  bed  of  coal,  many 
of  which  exist  in  the  Joggins  section.  In  short,  a  single  trunk  of 
SigHlaria  in  an  erect  forest  presents  an  epitome  of  a  coal-seam.  Its 
roots  represent  the  Stigmaria  underclay ;  its  bark  the  compact  coal ; 
its  woody  axis  the  mineral  charcoal ;  its  fallen  leaves,  with  remains 
of  herbaceous  plants  growing  in  its  shade,  mixed  with  a  little  earthy 
matter,  the  layers  of  coarse  coal.  The  condition  of  the  durable  outer 
bark  of  erect  trees  concurs  with  the  chemical  theory  of  coal,  in  show- 
ing the  especial  suitableness  of  this  kind  of  tissue  for  the  production 
of  the  purer  compact  coals.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  comparative 
impermeability  of  bark  to  mineral  infiltration  is  of  importance  in  this 
respect,  enabling  this  material  to  remain  unaffected  by  causes  which 
have  filled  those  layers  consisting  of  herbaceous  materials  and  decayed 
wood,  with  earthy  matter,  pyrites,  etc. 

6.  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  purer  varieties  of  compact  coal 
accords  with  that  of  the  bark  of  Sigillaria,  The  compact  coals  are 
capable  of  affording  very  little  true  structure.  Their  cell-walls  have 
been  pressed  close  together;  and  pseudo-cellular  structures  have 
arisen  from  molecular  action  and  the  segregation  of  bituminous 
matter.  Most  of  the  structures  which  have  been  figured  by  micro- 
flcopists  are  of  this  last  character,  or  at  the  utmost  are  cell-structures 
masked  by  concretionary  action,  pressure,  and  decay.  Uutton,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  ascertained  a  truly  cellular  tissue  in  this  kind  of 
coal.  Goeppert  also  has  figured  parenchymatous  and  perhaps  bast- 
tissues  obtained  from  its  incineration.     By  acting  on  it  with  nitric 
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acid,  I  have  found  that  the  stnicttires  remaining  both  in  the  Instroiu 
compact  coalB  and  in  the  hark  of  SigillaruB  are  pafencfaTmatoiu  oelb 
and  fibrous  cells,  probably  bast-fibres. 

7.  I  by  no  means  desire  to  maintain  that  all  portions  oi  the  ooai- 
seams  not  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoal  consist  of  corticai  tiasnef. 
Quantities  of  herbaceous  plants,  leaves,  etc.,  are  also  preaent^  especiallj 
in  the  coarser  coals ;  and  some  small  seams  appear  to  consist  entirely  of 
such  material, — for  instance,  of  the  leaves  of  CordctUes  or  JPoadiet.  I 
would  also  observe  that,  though  in  the  roof-shales  and  other  associated 
beds  it  is  usually  only  the  cortical  layer  of  trees  that  appears  as  compact 
bituminous  coal,  yet  I  have  found  specimens  which  show  that  in  the 
coal-seams  themselves  true  woody  tissues  have  sometimes  been  im- 
bedded unchanged,  and  converted  into  i^ructurelesa  coal,  forming, 
like  the  coniferous  trees  converted  into  jet  in  more  modem  for- 
mations, thin  bands  of  very  pure  bituminous  matenaL  The  pro- 
portion of  woody  matter  in  this  state  differs  in  different  coals,  and 
is  probably  greatest  in  those  which  show  the  least  mineral  char- 
coal; but  the  alteration  which  it  has  undergone  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  flattened  bark,  which  in  all 
ordinary  cases  is  much  more  abundant. 

II.  In  the  mineral  charcoal,  which  affords  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  showing  distinct  vegetable  structures,  the  following  kinds 
of  tissue  are  those  ordinarily  observed  :— 

a.  Bcist  tissue^  or  elongated  cells  from  the  Uber  or  inner  hark  of 
Sigillarias  and  Lepidodendron,  hut  especiaXiy  of  the  former, — ^This 
kind  of  tissue  is  abundant  in  a  calcified  state  in  the  shales  associated 
with  the  coals,  and  also  as  mineral  charcoal  in  the  coals  themselves, 
and  in  the  interior  of  erect  SigiUarim.  It  is  the  kind  of  tissue  figured 
by  Brongniart  as  the  inner  layer  of  bark  in  Sigillaria  elegant,  and  very 
well  described  by  Binney  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xviiL)  as 
^^  elongated  tissue  or  utricles."  Under  the  microscope  many  specimens 
of  it  closely  resemble  the  imperfect  bast  tissue  of  the  inner  bark  of 
Finns  strohtts  and  Thuja  occidentaUs ;  and  like  this  it  seems  to  have 
been  at  once  tough  and  durable,  remaining  in  fibrous  strips  after 
the  woody  tissues  had  decayed.  It  is  extremely  abundant  at  the 
Joggins  in  the  mineral  charcoal  of  the  smaller  coal-seams.  It  is 
often  associated  with  films  of  structureless  coal,  which  represent 
the  dense  cellular  outer  bark  which,  in  the  trunk  of  SigiUaria^  not 
only  surrounded  this  tissue,  but  was  intermixed  with  it 

b.  Vascular  hundles  of  Ferns, — These  may  be  noticed  by  all  close 
observers  of  the  surfaces  of  coal,  as  slender  hair-like  fibres,  sometimes 
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lying  separately,  in  other  cases  grouped  in  bands  half  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  embedded  in  a  loose  sort  of  mineral  charcoaL  When 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  each  bundle  resolyes  itself  into  a  few  scalari- 
form  vessels  surrounded  with  a  sheath  of  woody  fibres,  often  minutely 
porous.  This  structure  is  precisely  that  of  macerated  fern-stipes ;  but, 
as  already  stated,  there  may  have  been  some  other  coal-plants  whose 
leaves  presented  similar  bundles.  As  stated  in  my  former  paper  ^  On 
the  Vegetable  Structures  in  Coal,"  this  kind  of  tissue  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  coarse  and  laminated  portions  of  the  coal,  which  we 
know  on  other  evidence  to  have  been  made  up,  not  of  trunks  of  trees, 
but  of  mixed  herbaceous  matters  (Fig.  175,  C). 

0.  Scalariform  vessels. — ^These  are  very  abundant  in  the  mineral 
charcoal,  though  the  coarser  kinds  have  been  crushed  and  broken  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  usually  appear  as  mere  debris.  The  sca- 
lariform vessels  of  L^idadendrorij  Lepidapkloios,  and  Stigmaria  are 
very  coarse,  and  much  resemble  each  other.  Those  of  ferns  are  finer, 
and  sometimes  have  a  reticulated  structure.  Those  of  SigiUaria 
are  much  finer,  and  often  have  the  aspect  of  wood-cells  with  trans- 
versely elongated  pores  like  those  of  CycoB,  Good  examples  of 
these  are  figured  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  (see  also  Fig.  175, 
A  and  D). 

d.  Discigerous  wood-cells, — These  are  the  true  bordered  pores 
characteristic  of  SigtUaricL,  Ccilamodendron,  and  Dadoxylon,  In  the 
two  former  genera  the  discs  or  pores  are  large  and  irregularly  ar- 
ranged, either  in  one  row  or  several  rows ;  but  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  sometimes  regularly  alternate  and  contiguous.  In  the  genus 
Dadoosyhn  they  are  of  smaller  size,  and  always  regularly  contiguous 
in  two  or  more  rows,  so  as  to  present  an  hexagonal  areolation.  Dis- 
cigerous structures  of  SigtUaria  and  Calamodendron  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  coal,  and  numerous  examples  were  figured  in  my  paper 
above  cited.  I  have  indicated  by  the  name  Eetictdated  Tissue  certain 
cells  or  vessels  which  may  either  be  reticulated  scalariform  vessels, 
or  an  imperfect  form  of  discigerous  tissue.  I  believe  them  to  belong 
to  8tigmaria  or  Caiamodendron  (Figs.  162  and  175,  A.) 

e.  Epidermal  tissue. — ^This  is  a  dense  cellular  tissue  representing 
the  outer  integuments  of  various  leaves,  herbaceous  stems,  and  fruits. 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  structures  in  question  occur  in  the  leaves 
and  stipes  of  Cordaites  and  ferns,  and  in  the  outer  coat  of  CarpoUtes 
and  Sporangites,  With  this  I  may  include  the  obscure  and  thick- 
walled  cellular  tissue  of  the  outer  bark  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepidoden- 
cbvn  and  other  trees,  which,  though  usually  consolidated  into  com- 
pact coal,  sometimes  exhibits  its  structure. 
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I  would  here  emphatically  state  that  all  my  observations  at  the 
Jog^ns  confirm  the  conclusion,  which  I  arrived  at  nuuiy  years  ago 
from  the  study  of  the  coals  of  Pictou  and  Sydney,  that  the  layers  of 
clear  shining  coal  (pitch  or  cherry  coal)  are  composed  of  flattened 
trunks  of  trees,  and  that  of  these  usually  the  bark  alone  remains; 
further,  that  the  lamination  of  the  coal  is  due  to  the  superpositioD  of 
layers  of  such  flattened  trunks  alternating  with  the  accumulations  of 
vegetable  matter  of  successive  years,  and  occasionally  with  fine  Teg^ 
table  muck  or  mud  spread  over  the  surface  by  rains  or  by  inundationi 
In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  density  and  int- 
permeahiUty  of  cortical  tissues  not  only  enable  them  to  endure  after 
wood  has  perished  or  been  resolved  into  bits  of  charcoal,  but  render 
them  less  liable  than  the  wood  to  mineral  ir^Uratian. 

Rate  of  Orowth  of  Carboniferous  Plants. — ^Very  vague  statements 
are  often  made  as  to  the  supposed  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  plants  in 
the  Carboniferous  period.     Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  facts  in 
relation  to  this  subject  are  those  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
coniferous  trees.     In  some  of  these  (for  instance,  Dcuhxylon  matert- 
ariunij  D.  annulatunij  and  D.  antiquius)  the  rings  of  growth,  which 
were  no  doubt  annual,  are  distinctly  marked.     On  measuring  these 
in  a  number  of  specimens,  and  comparing  them  with  modem  species, 
I  find  that  they  are  about  equal  in  dimensions  to  those  of  the  Balsan 
Fir  or  the  Yellow  Pine  of  America.     Assuming,  therefore,  similarity 
in  habit  of  growth  and  extent  of  foliage  to  these  species,  we  may  'mfer 
that,  in  regard  to  coniferous  trees,  the  ordinary  conditions  of  growth 
were  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  Eastern  America  in  its  tempera^^ 
regions  at  present     When,  however,  we  compare  the  fems  and 
LycopodiaceoR  of  the  Coal  formation  with   those  now   growing  w 
Eastern  America,  we  see,  in  the    much    greater   dimensions  and 
luxuriance   of   the  former,  evidence  of  a  much  more  moist  and 
equable  climate  than  that  which  now  subsists;    so  that  we  maj 
suppose  the  growth  of  such  plants  to  have  been  more  rapid  than 
it  is  at  present     These  plants  would  thus  lead  us  to  infer  a  wann 
and  insular  climate,  perhaps  influenced  by  that  supposed  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  which,  as  Tyndall  and  Hunt  inform 
us,  would  promote  warmth  and  moisture  by  impeding  terrestrial 
radiation.     With  this  would  also  agree  the  fact  that  the  coniTers 
have  woody  tissues  resembling  those  of  the  pine  trees  of  the  milder 
climates  of  the  southern  hemisphere  at  present 

If  we  apply  these  considerations  to  SigiUarta,  we  may  infer  that 
the  conditions  of  moisture  and  uniformity  of  temperature  favonralv^ 
to  fems  and  LycopodtacecB  were  also  favourable  to  these  carious 
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plants.  Thej  must  have  been  perennial ;  and  the  resemblance  of 
their  trunks  to  those  of  Cycads,  together  with  their  hard  and  narrow 
leaves,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  their  growth  must  have  been  very 
slow.  A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  evidences  of  very 
slow  and  regular  expansion  presented  by  the  lower  parts  of  their 
stems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance,  of  a  foot  or  more,  which 
often  intervenes  between  the  transverse  rows  of  scars,  marking  pos- 
sibly annual  fructification,  would  indicate  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
growth.  Further,  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  structure  of  their 
roots  and  of  their  thick  inner  bark,  that  these,  as  in  Cycads,  were 
receptacles  for  great  quantities  of  starch,  and  that  the  lives  of  these 
plants  presented  alternations  of  starch-accumulation  and  of  expen- 
diture of  this  in  the  production  of  leaves,  wood,  and  abundant  inflo- 
rescence. They  would  thus,  perhaps  for  several  years,  grow  very 
slowly,  and  then  put  forth  a  great  mass  of  fructification,  after  which 
perhaps  many  of  the  individuals  would  die,  or  again  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  an  inactive  state.  This  view  would,  I  think,  very  well 
harmonize  with  the  structure  of  these  plants,  and  also  with  the  mode 
of  their  entombment  in  the  coal. 

From  the  manner  of  the  association  of  Calamites  with  erect  Sifftl- 
laricBy  I  infer  that  the  former  were,  of  all  the  plants  of  the  Coal  for- 
mation, those  of  most  rapid  dissemination  and  growth.  They  appear 
to  have  first  taken  possession  of  emerging  banks  of  sand  and  mud,  to 
have  promoted  the  accumulation  of  sediment  on  inundated  areas,  and 
to  have  protected  the  exposed  margins  of  the  forests  of  SigillaricB, 

In  applying  any  conclusions  as  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  Carbon- 
iferous plants  to  the  accumulation  of  coal,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  probable  rate  of  decay  of  vegetable  matter.  When  we  consider 
the  probable  wetness  of  the  soils  on  which  the  plants  which  produced 
the  coal  grew,  the  density  of  the  forests,  and  the  possible  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  swamps,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  and  humidity,  the  condi- 
tions must  have  been  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  vegetable 
matter.  Still  the  hoUow  cylinders  of  bark,  the  little  fragments  of 
decayed  wood  in  the  form  of  mineral  charcoal,  and  the  detached 
vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  testify  to  an  enormous  amount  of  decay, 
and  show  that,  however  great  the  accumulation  of  coal,  it  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  was  actually  produced. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  require  eight  feet  of  compact 
vegetable  matter  to  produce  one  foot  of  coal;  but  if  we  reckon 
the  whole  vegetable  matter  actually  produced  in  the  process,  I  should 
suppose  that  five  times  that  amount  would  be  far  below  the  truth, 
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even  in  the  most  favourable  cases ;  while  there  is  evidence  that  in  tk 
Carboniferous  period  many  forests  may  have  flourished  for  centmies 
without  producing  an  inch  of  coaly  matter. 

Summary  of  Conchmons, — In  illustration  of  the  bearing  of  these 
facts  on  the  questions  relating  to  the  materials  of  the  coal,  I  give  the 
following  table,  representing  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of  mj 
observations  on  the  coals  of  the  South  Joggins : — 

Table  showing  the  Belative  Frequency  of  Occurrence  of  Oenera  of 
Plants  and  Animals  in  the  Coals  of  the  South  Joggins. 


Namx  or  Fottiu. 


PUxnis. 

Sigillaria occurs  in 

Cordutes 

Filices  (mostly  Alethopteris 

lonchitica) 

Lepidodendron  and  Lepido- 

phloios 

Calamites 

Carpolites,  etc 

Asterophyllitea  

Calamodendron  


}} 


» 


>» 


» 


)} 


V 


Structures, 

Yascnlar  bundles  of  ferns ... 

Bast  tissue  (Sigillaria) 

Epidermal  tissue  (Cardaites, 

etc.) 

Scalariform  (SigU,,  Stig,^  Le- 

jp«2o(i.,  etc.) 

Discigerous  {Sigillaria  and 

DadoxyloUj  etc.) 

Reticulated         {Catamites, 

Ferns,  etc.) 

Animals, 

Fishes  (PalcBoniscuSy  Bhizo- 
dus,  etc.) 

Naiadites  {Anthracomya,  etc.) 

Spirorbis  carbonarius 

Cythere    

Insects  (?)    

Reptiles  (Dendrerpetonj  etc) 

Pupa  vetusta  and  Xylobius 
sigiUaruB 


91 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


It 


11 


11 


11 


91 


11 


» 


11 


DiyialonS. 
S8  coals. 


13 
15 


4 
2 


8 
2 

6 
1 
1 


} 


} 


DiTision  4. 
4Sooals. 


34 

26 

17 

15 

12 
9 
2 
1 


22 
16 

6 
9 
8 
2 


DlTijl(m& 
9ooals. 


16 

16 

16 

13 

3 

1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


IS 

17 

16 

14 

3 

1 

1 


Tool. 
Sleocli- 


49 
41 

23 

16 

16 

II 

3 

1  ! 


30 

20 

12 

11 

10 

3 
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The  nnmber  of  coals  reckoned  in  this  coal-field  may  vary  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  sevend  layers  are  grouped ;  bnt  as  arranged 
in  the  sectional  list  given  in  a  previous  chapter  it  amounts  to  eighty- 
one  in  all.  Of  these,  23  are  found  in  Division  3  of  Logan's  section, 
being  the  upper  member  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation ;  49  are  found 
in  Division  4  of  Logan's  section,  being  the  lower  member  of  the  Middle 
Coal  formation ;  9  occur  in  Division  6  of  Logan's  section,  or  in  the 
equivalent  of  the  Millstone-grit  In  the  latter  gronp  few  of  the  coals 
were  sufficiently  well  exposed  to  enable  a  satisfactory  examination  to 
be  made.  I  have  grouped  the  remains  under  three  heads — External 
Forms  of  Plants,  Microscopic  Structure  of  Plants,  and  Animal  Re- 
mains— and  have  arranged  the  forms  under  each  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  frequency  of  occurrence.  No  mention  is  made  of  Sttgrnarict^ 
which  occurs  in  nearly  every  coal  or  its  underclay. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions,  based  on  the  above  table  and  on 
examinations  of  the  Coal  of  Pictou  and  Sydney : — 

^'  1.  With  respect  to  the  plants  which  have  contributed  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  coal,  these  are  principally  the  SiffiUartce,  with  Cor- 
dctttes,  Ferns  and  Calamites.  With  these,  however,  are  intermixed 
remains  of  most  of  the  other  plants  of  the  period,  contributing,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree,  to  the  accumulation  of  the  mass.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  facts  derived  firom  the  associated  beds, — ^as,  for  instance, 
the  prevalence  of  Stigmaria  in  the  underclays,  and  of  SigillaruB  and 
Calamiies  in  the  roof-shales  and  erect  forests. 

''  2.  The  woody  matter  of  the  axes  of  SigiUaruB  and  CciUxmitem  and 
of  coniferous  trunks,  as  well  as  the  scalariform  tissues  of  the  axes  of 
the  LqndodendrecB  and  Ulodendrece^  and  the  woody  and  vascular 
bundles  of  ferns,  appear  principally  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoal. 
The  outer  cortical  envelope  of  these  plants,  together  with  such  portions 
of  their  wood  and  of  herbaceous  plants  and  foliage  as  were  submerged 
without  subaSrial  decay,  occur  as  compact  coal  of  various  degrees  of 
purity ;  the  cortical  matter,  owing  to  its  greater  resistance  to  aqueous 
infiltration,  affording  the  purest  coal.  The  relative  amounts  of  all 
these  substances  found  in  the  states  of  mineral  charcoal  and  compact 
coal  depend  principally  upon  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  subaerial 
decay,  occasioned  by  greater  or  less  dryness  of  the  swampy  flats  on 
which  the  coal  accumidated. 

^  3.  The  structure  of  the  coal  accords  with  the  view  that  its  ma- 
terials were  accumulated  by  growth,  without  any  driftage  of  materials. 
The  SigiUaruB  and  CcUamitecR,  tall  and  branchless,  and  clothed  only 
with  rigid  linear  leaves,  formed  dense  groves  and  jungles,  in  which 
the  stumps  and  fallen  trunks  of  dead  trees  became  resolved  by  decay 
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into  shells  of  bark  and  loose  fragments  of  rotten  wood,  which  currents 
would  necessarily  have  swept  away,  but  which  the  most  gentle  hrnn- 
dations  or  even  heavy  rains  could  scatter  in  layers  over  the  sorliMe,     | 
where  they  gradually  became  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  roots,  fallti 
leaves,  and  herbaceous  plants. 

"  4.  The  rate  of  accumulation  of  coal  was  very  slow.  The  clinate 
of  the  period,  in  the  northern  temperate  zone,  was  of  such  a  chaiufti 
that  the  true  conifers  show  rings  of  growth  not  larger  or  much  les 
distinct  than  those  of  many  of  their  modem  congeners.*  The  Sgil- 
laricB  and  Calamites  were  not,  as  often  supposed,  composed  whoDr. 
or  even  principally,  of  lax  and  soft  tissues,  or  necessarily  short-liv^. 
The  former  had,  it  is  true,  a  very  thick  inner  bark ;  but  their  dense 
woody  axes,  their  thick  and  nearly  imperishable  outer  bark,  and  thdi 
scanty  and  rigid  foliage,  would  indicate  no  very  rapid  growth  or  decay. 
In  the  case  of  SigiUartm,  the  variations  in  the  leaf-scars  in  diffsrent 
parts  of  the  trunk,  the  intercalation  of  new  ridges  at  the  sorfue 
representing  that  of  new  woody  wedges  in  the  axis,  the  transverse 
marks  left  by  the  stages  of  upward  growth — all  indicate  that  sereral 
years  must  have  been  required  for  the  growth  of  stems  of  mod- 
erate size.  The  enormous  roots  of  these  trees,  and  the  conditioiu 
of  the  coal-swamps,  must  have  exempted  them  from  the  danger  of 
being  overthrown  by  violence.  They  probably  fell,  in  successive 
generations,  from  natural  decay;  and,  making  every  allowance  for 
other  materials,  we  may  safely  assert  that  every  foot  of  tfaickne£5  of 
pure  bituminous  coal  implies  the  quiet  growth  and  fall  of  at  least  fiftj 
generations  of  SigillaricB,  and  therefore  an  undisturbed  condition  of 
forest-growth  enduring  through  many  centuries.  Further,  there  is 
evidence  that  an  immense  amount  of  loose  parenchymatous  tissue,  and 
even  of  wood,  perished  by  decay ;  and  we  do  not  know  to  what  tx^^^ 
even  the  most  durable  tissues  may  have  disappeared  in  this  way;  so 
that  in  many  coal-seams  we  may  have  only  a  very  small  part  of  tlie 
vegetable  matter  produced. 

"  Lastly^  the  results  stated  in  this  paper  refer  to  coal-beds  of  tfa« 
Middle  Coal  measures.  A  few  facts  which  I  have  observed  lead  me 
to  believe  that,  in  the  thin  seams  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures^  remains 
of  Cordaites  and  Lepidodendron  are  more  abundant  than  in  those  of 
the  Middle  Coal  measures.  In  the  upper  Coal  measures  ^milar 
modifications  may  be  expected/' 

*  Paper  on  Fossils  from  Nova  Scotia,  Quart  Joom.  G^I.  Soo.  1847. 
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Descriptive  List  of  Carhomferoua  Plants  found  in  Nova  Scotia  and 

New  Brunsvnck. 

This  list  is,  with  a  few  additional  species  and  localities,  the  same 
with  that  published  in  my  ''Synopsis  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora 
of  Nova  Scotia/'  Can.  Nat,  vol.  viii.  1863.  It  is  given  here  to  aid 
those  who  may  desire  to  make  collections  of  these  interesting  fossils, 
and  for  comparison  with  the  coal  flora  of  other  regions. 

Dadoxtlon,  linger. 

1.  DadoxyUm  Acadianum,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  159, 6).  Large  trees, 
usually  silicified  or  calcified,  with  very  wide  wood-cells,  having  three 
or  more  rows  of  small  hexagonal  areoles,  each  enclosing  an  oval  pore ; 
ceUs  of  medullary  rays  one-third  of  breadth  of  wood-cells,  and  con- 
sisting of  twenty  or  more  rows  of  cells  superimposed  in  two  series. 
Rings  of  growth  indistinct.  M.  C.,*  Joggins,  Port  Hood,  Dorchester 
(J.  W.  D.). 

2.  JD.  materiariumj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  159,  C).  Wood-cells  less  wide 
than  those  of  the  last ;  two  to  rarely  four  rows  of  hexagonal  discs. 
Medullary  rays  very  numerous,  with  twenty  or  more  rows  of  cells  super- 
imposed in  one  series.  Rings  of  growth  slightiy  marked.  Approaches 
in  the  character  of  its  woody  fibre  to  D.  Brandlingii  ;  but  the  medul- 
lary rays  are  much  longer.  Some  specimens  show  a  large  Stembergian 
pith,  with  transverse  partitions.^  Vast  numbers  of  trunks  of  this  species 
occur  in  some  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  M.  and  U.  C, 
Joggins,  Malagash,  Pictou,  etc.  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Glace  Bay  (H.  Poole) ; 
Miramichi  (G.  F.  Matthew). 

3.  D,  antiqtdusj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  159,  D).  Wood-cells  narrow,  thick- 
walled,  two  to  three  rows  of  pores.  Medullary  rays  of  three  or  four 
series  of  cells  with  twenty  or  more  superimposed,  nearly  as  wide  as 
the  wood-cells.  Rings  of  growth  visible.  This  species  would  belong 
to  the  genus  Palasoxylon  of  Brongniart,  and  is  closely  allied  to  D. 
Withamiy  L.  and  H.,  which,  like  it,  occurs  in  the  Lower  Coal  measures. 
L.  C,  Horton  (Dr  Harding). 

4.  D.  annulatumf  spec  nov.  Wood-cells  with  two  or  three  rows 
of  hexagonal  discs.  Medullary  rays  of  twenty  or  more  rows  of 
cells  superimposed,  in  two  series.  Wood  divided  into  distinct 
concentric  circles,  alternating  with  layers  of  structureless  coal  repre- 
senting cellular  tissue  or  very  dense  wood.  A  stem  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter has  fourteen  to  sixteen  of  these  rings,  and  a  pyritized  pith  about 

*  U.  C,  M.  C,  and  L.  C,  indicate  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Coal  formations, 
t  Canadian  Katnralist,  1857  (Fig.  ISO,  «i«pra). 

2h 
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one  inch  in  diameter.     This  is  probably  generically  distinct  from  tlie 
preceding  species.     M,  C,  Joggins  (Sir  W.  E.  Logan ;  J.  W.  D.). 

Araucarites,  linger. 
Araucaritea  grcunUa^  spec  nov.  (Fig.  159,  A).  Branches  slender,  0'2 
bch  in  diameter,  with  scaly,  broad  leaf-bases.    Branchlets  pinmte, 
numerous,  very  slender,  with  small,  acute,  q>irally  disposed  lex^ 
U.  C,  Tatamagouche  (J.  W.  D.). 

SiGiLLAHiA,  Brongn. 

1.  SigiUaria  {Favularia)  elegans,  Brongn.  (Fig.  161,  B).  Abundant, 
especially  in  the  roofs  of  coal  seams.  S»  hexagona  includes  old  tnmb 
of  this  species.  Young  branches  have  scars  of  an  elliptical  form  ISkt 
those  of  S.  Serlii.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

2.  S>  {Fav.)  tesseUatcL^  Brongn.  M.O.,  Joggins  and  Pictou(J.  ^• 
D.) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

3.  S,  {Rhytidolepis)  scuUttata,  Brongn.  (Fig.  161,  L,  leaf).  M.  tnd 
U.  C,  Joggins  (Lyell;  J.  W.  D.). 

4.  S.  {RJu)  SMoiheirmana^  Brongn.  M.  C,  Joggins  (Lyell; 
J.  W.  D.). 

5.  S,  [Rh.)  SauUiiy  Brcmgn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Joggma 
(Lyell;  J.  W.  D). 

6.  8,  Browniiy  Dawson  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  voL  x.).  (Figi 
30  and  161,  A).    M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

7.  S*  reniformis,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Joggins  (Lyell;  J.  W.  D.;; 
Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

8.  S.  LcBvigata,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown);  Joggins 
(J.  W.  D.). 

9.  8,  planicostOy  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  161,  K).  Scars  half  bexsgon*! 
above,  rounded  below ;  lateral  vascular  impressions  elongate ;  ceotnl 
small,  punctiform.  Ribs  1*1  inch  broad,  smooth  externally,  loog^ 
tudinally  striated  on  the  ligneous  surface.  Slight  transverse  wiinkles 
between  the  scars,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  about  an  inch. 
Allied  to  S.  losvigatOf  but  with  very  thin  bark.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R 
Brown). 

10.  &  catenoides,  spec  nov.  (Fig.  161, 1).  Cortical  surface  unknown; 
ligneous  surface  with  puncto-striate  ribs  I'l  inch  in  breadth,  and  wiA 
single  oval  scars  half  an  inch  long,  and  an  inch  distant  from  centre  to 
centre.  A  very  large  tree.  Perhaps,  if  its  cortical  surface  wen^ 
known,  it  might  prove  to  be  a  large  Syrmgodendran,  M.  C,  Joggii^ 
(J.  Smith) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

11.  ^.  striata^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  161,  6).     Ribs  prominent,  coandT 
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striate,  0*35  inch  wide.  Scars  nearly  as  wide  as  the  ribs,  rounded,  hex- 
agonal, one  inch  distant ;  lateral  vascular  marks  narrow,  central  large. 
On  the  ligneous  surface  scars  single,  round,  oblong ;  bark  very  thin. 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

12.  8. (?)     A  small  erect  stem,  somewhat  like  S.  flextiasa. 

M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

13.  &  {Clathraria)  Menardi^  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown), 
U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

14.  8,  {Asolanus)  Sydnama^  spec.  nov.  Ribs  obsolete;  cortical 
and  ligneous  surfaces  striate ;  vascular  scars  two,  elongate  longitu- 
dinally, and  alike  on  cortical  and  ligneous  surfaces;  scars  1*1  inch 
distant,  in  rows  0'6  inch  distant.  Stdgmarian  roots,  same  with 
variety  h  o{8tigmaruXj  as  described  below.   M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

15.  8  organunij  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

16.  8  eUmgata^  Brongn.    Bf.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

17.  8  Jiexuoscij  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown's  list  in 
"  Acadian  Geology"), 

18.  /S.  paehjfderma^  L.  and  H.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown's  list). 

19.  8.  (For.)  Bretonerais^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  161,  F).  Like  8.  tesaeir 
lata,  but  areoles  more  hexagonal,  bark  thin  and  smooth  on  both  sides, 
and  furrow  above  the  scars  arcuate  and  with  a  central  punctiform 
elevation.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

20.  8.  eminens,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  161,  H).  Like  8.  ohovatOj  Lesqx., 
but  with  narrower  ribs,  and  larger  and  less  distant  areoles,  each 
with  a  slight  groove  above.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

21.  5.  Doumaisn,  Brongn.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

22.  8.  Knarriij  Brongn.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Syrinoodendron,  Brongn. 

Obscure  specimens,  referable  to  a  narrow-ribbed  species  of  this 
genus,  occur  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  at  Horton  and  Onslow. 

Stiomaru,  Brongn. 

8tiffmariaJlcoide8,  Brongn.  (Fig.  30,  d).  Under  this  name  I  place  all 
the  roots  of  8igtUaruB  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia.  They  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  different  species  of  Sigil- 
larioid  trees ;  but  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine  to  which ; 
and  the  specific  characters  of  the  Stigmaria  themselves  are,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  evanescent  and  unsatisfactory.  The  varieties  which 
occur  in  Nova  Scotia,  discarding  mere  difference  of  preservation,  may 
be  arranged  as  follows :— 
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Var.  a.  Areolea  large,  distant;  bark  more  or  less  smootL 
is  the  most  common  variety,  and  extends  througboat  the  Goil  &^ 
mation.  , 

Var.  b.  Areoles  large,  separated  by  waving  grooves  of  the  Uik. 

Var.  c.  Similar,  but  ridges  as  well  as  fnrrows  between  die  areoles; 
var.  undulata  of  Goeppert 

Var.  d.  Areoles  small,  separated  by  waving  grooves. 

Var.  e.  Areoles  moderate,  in  vertical  or  diagonal  furrows  sepaisted 
by  ridges ;  var.  St^Ularioides  of  Goeppert 

Var./  Areoles  small ;  bark  finely  netted  with  wrinkles  or  stiue. 

Var.  g,  Areoles  surrounded  by  radiating  marks,  giving  a  star-lib 
form ;  var.  Stellata  of  Goeppert  The  only  specimen  I  have  seei 
was  found  by  Dr  Harding  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures 
of  Horton. 

Var.  A.  Areoles  smaU,  or  obscure  and  infrequent  Sur&ce  covered 
with  fine  uneven  striae.  My  specimens  were  collected  by  Mr  Bioim 
in  the  Middle  Coal  measures  at  Sydney. 

Var.  f.  Areoles  narrow,  elongate,  bark  smooth  or  striate. 

Var.  k,  AUermmSj  with  areoles  in  double  rows  on  broad  ribs  sepa- 
rated by  deep  farrows*    Probably  old  furrowed  roots. 

Var.  2.  Knorroides.  Pronunent  bosses  or  ridges  instead  of  areola 
These  are  imperfectly  preserved  specimens. 

The  varieties  a,  6,  c,  «,  t^  have  been  seen  attached  to  trunks  of 
SigiUaricB  of  the  group  distinguished  by  broad  and  prominent  ribs— 
Siffillaria  proper  of  the  above  arrangement  StigmaruEy  like  SigiUaria^ 
are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Middle  Coal  measures,  and  are  com* 
paratively  rare  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  newer  Coal  formatioss. 

Calamodemdron,  Brongn. 

1.  Calamodendronapproximahimy  Brongn.  (Fig.  162).  Thisplantis 
evidently  quite  distmct  from  Calamites  proper.  The  Calamite-like 
cast  is  a  pith  or  internal  cavity,  surrounded  by  a  thick  cylinder  of 
woody  tissue  consisting  of  scalariform  vessels  and  woody  fibres  with 
one  row  of  round  pores ;  external  to  this  is  a  bark  of  cellular  and 
bast  tissue.  The  structure  appears  to  be  allied  to  that  of  SigiQaria 
and  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  the  beds  of  bituminous  coal«  H. 
C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  M.  C,  Joggins,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Coal 
Creek  (C.  B.  Matthew). 

2.  C  obacurumj  spec.  nov.  This  is  a  Calamite-like  fragment 
found  in  a  block  of  Sydney  coal,  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoal. 
The  external  markings  are  obscure,  but  the  structure  is  well  preserved. 
It  dififers  from  the  last  in  having  large  ducts  with  many  rows  of  pores, 
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or  reticulated  instead  of  ficalariform  vesselB.  This  is  perhaps  a  Cala- 
mite.    M.  C,  Sydney  (J.  W.  D.). 

Gyferites,  L.  and  H. 

C^^perites (?)     These  elongate  linear  leaves  have  two  or  three 

ribsi  and  the  central  band  between  the  ribs  raised  above  the  margin ; 
one  species  has  been  seen  attached  to  SigiUaria  acuteUata  (Fig.  161, 
L).  The  leaves  of  Siffillaria  elegans  are  different,  being  as  broad  as 
the  areoles  of  the  stem,  and  with  several  parallel  veins  (Fig.  161,  B^). 
Middle  and  Upper  coals,  everywhere. 

Amtholithes,  Brongn. 

1.  AnthoUthes  Rhabdocarpij  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  B).  Stem  short, 
intemiptedly  striate,  with  two  rows  of  crowded  ovate  fruits,  and  traces 
of  floral  leaves.  Fruits  half  an  inch  long,  striated  longitudinally, 
attached  by  short  peduncles.     M.  C,  Qrand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

2.  A.pygm(BU8j  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  H).  Rhachis  one-tenth  inch 
thick,  rugose;  two  rows  of  opposite  flowers,  each  showing  four 
lanceolate  striate  floral  leaves,  two  outer  and  two  inner.  M.  C, 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

3.  il.  8pino8U8^  spec.  nov.  (Fig,  173,  C).  Stem  one-fourth  inch 
wide,  delicately  striate,  slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally,  as  if  by 
pressure.  Flowers  opposite,  of  ovate  striate  leaves  or  scales,  and  at 
base  of  each  a  long  pointed  narrow  striate  bract  or  scale.  Fruit 
apparently  an  ovate  striate  nut — [Rhabdocarpus),  Of  same  type 
with  A.  rhabdoearpif  but  with  thicker  stem,  smaller  flowers,  and 
much  longer  bracts.     M.  C,  Pictou  (J.  Barnes). 

4.  A.  squamosua,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  A).  Rhachis  thick,  coarsely 
rugosci  with  two  rows  of  closely  placed  cones  or  scaly  fruits.  U.  C, 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  A. (?),  spec,  nov.    Indistinct,  but  apparently  different  from 

those  above  described.  M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.);  Sydney  (R. 
Brown). 

Trigonocarpum,  Brongn. 

!•  Triganocarpum  Hookeri  (Fig.  174),  Dawson,  Quart  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc,  vol.  xvii.    M.  C,  Mabon  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  T,  SigiBaricBj  spec.  nov.  Ovate,  one  quarter  inch  long ;  testa 
smooth,  or  rugose  longitudbally,  acuminate,  two  edged.  Found  in 
erect  trunks  of  SigiUaruB  in  large  numbers.  M.  C,  Joggins  (J. 
W.  D.). 
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8.  r.  intermedium,  spec.  dot.  (Fig.  173,  D).     Allied  to  T.  oUttt 
formisj  but  larger  and  more  elongated.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  B.). 

4.  T.  aveUanumj  spec  nov.  (Fig.  173,  F).  Allied  to  T.  owrfwa, 
L.  and  H. ;  three-ribbed,  size  and  form  of  a  filbert  ML  C,  Joggins 
(J.  W,  D.) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown), 

5.  T.  minus,  spec.  nov.  Half  the  size  of  T.  Eookeri,  and  omiltf  in 
form.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  T.  rotundum,  spec.  nov.  Small,  round-ovate,  siigfatly  pointci 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

7.  T.  NceggeraUU,  Brongn.  (Pig.  173,  E).  Newer  Coal  foiiMtion, 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

Rhabdocabfus,  Goepp.  and  Bergm. 

1.  Rhdbdocarpus (?),  spec.  nov.     Ovate  acaminate,  leas  ftan 

half  an  inch  long.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  22.  insiffnis,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  G).  1*5  inch  long,  ovate,  smood, 
with  about  seven  ribs  on  one  side,  and  the  intervening  sur&ce  ob- 
scurely striate.  The  nature  of  this  fossil  is  perhaps  doubtful;  bnt  if 
a  fruit,  it  is  the  largest  I  have  seen  in  the  Coal  formation.  U.  C, 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

Calamites,  Suckow. 

1.  Calamites  SuckovU,  Brongn.  (Figs.  39  and  163,  A).  This 
species  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  an  erect  position.  It  has 
verticillate  branchlets,  with  pinnate  linear  leaflets.  M.  C,  Sydney  (B. 
Brown) ;  Joggins  (Lyell ;  J.  W.  D.) ;  Grand  Lake  and  Spiinghill 
(C.  F.  Hartt) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Coal  Creek  (C.  B.  Matthew). 

2.  a  Cistitj  Brongn.  (Fig.  163,  B).  M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.); 
Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;  Bay  de  Chaleor 
(Logan) ;  Coal  Creek  (C.  B.  Matthew).  Often  found  erect  Its  leayes 
are  verticillate,  simple  linear,  striate,  apparently  one-nerved,  and  three 
inches  long. 

3.  C,  cannofformis,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Jog^s  (Lyell;  J.  W.  D.); 
Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

4.  C.  ramosus,  Artis.  Possibly  a  variety  of  (7.  SuckoviL  M.  C, 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ',  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

5.  C.  VoUzii,  Brongn.  (Fig.  37).  {C.  irregularisy  h,  and  H.)  M. 
C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D).  Often  erect;  has  large  irregular  adventitious 
roots.  This  species  is  regarded  by  Brongniart  as  probably  belonging 
to  Ccdamodendrtnu 

6.  C.  dubius,  Artis.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R*  Brown) ;  Joggins  (J.  W. 
D. ;  Logan) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 
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7.  C.  Ncva'Sootiatj  spec  noy.  M.  C,  JogginB  (J.  W«  D.).  Ribs 
equal,  less  than  a  line  wide,  striated  longitudinally.  Joints  obscurely 
marked,  and  with  circular  areoles  separated  by  the  breadth  of  three  to 
four  ribs.     Bark  of  moderate  thickness. 

8.  C.  nocUmtSj  Schloth.  (Fig.  163,  C).  This  species  has  long  slender 
branchlets,  with  close  whorls  of  short  rigid  leaves.  M.  C,  Sydney 
(R.  Brown) ;  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

9.  (7.  arenaceua  (?),  J&ger.  This  species  is  mentioned  with  doubt 
in  Lyell's  list, 

Equisetites,  Sternberg. 

Equisetites  ctirto,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  164).  Short  thick  stems,  enlargmg 
upward,  and  truncate  above;  joints  numerous;  sheaths  as  long  aa 
the  joints,  with  unequal  acuminate  keeled  points.  Lateral  branches 
or  fruit  with  longer  leaf-like  points.  Has  the  characters  of  EqutaetUea  ; 
but  its  affinities  are  quite  uncertain.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R  Brown). 

ASTEROPHYLLITES,  BrOOgn. 

1.  AsterophfUUeB  foUosOj  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ; 
Sydney  (R.  Brown).     Springhill  (C.  F.  HarU). 

2.  A.  ffrandiSj  Sternberg  (?)«  The  specimens  resemble  this  species, 
but  are  not  certainly  the  same.  Logan's  specimens  have  terminal 
spikes  of  fructification.  M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;  Bay  de 
Chaleur  (Logan) ;  Sydney  (Bunbuiy).     Springhill  (G.  F.  Hartt). 

3.  AHerophyUUes,  sp.  A  species  with  tubercles  (fruit)  in  the  axils 
is  mentioned  in  Lyell's  list  as  from  Sydney.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but 
have  a  specimen  from  Mr  Brown  similar  to  A.  iubercukUaj  Sternberg, 
which  may  be  the  same. 

4.  A.  trinervisy  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  165,  A).  Main  stem  smooth, 
delicately  striate,  with  leaves  at  the  nodes.  Branches  delicately 
striate,  with  numerous  whorls  of  linear  nearly  straight  leaves,  0*5  inch 
long,  twenty  or  more  in  a  whorl,  and  showing  two  lateral  nerves  in 
addition  to  the  median  nerve.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

5.  Asteropht/lUtes  {Bechera)  curta,  spec.  nov.  Stems  thin,  coarsely 
ribbed.  Intemodes  about  a  line  long.  Nodes  with  whorls  of  short 
linear  leaves,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  which  bifurcates  at 
very  obtuse  angles.  M.  G.,  Pictou  (J.  Barnes,  Esq.)  This  peculiar 
species  is  of  the  type  of  A.  grandisj  and  belongs  to  the  section  Bechera 
of  Sternberg ;  plants  which,  at  least  in  habit  of  growth,  are  certainly 
difierent  from  ordinary  Aiterophyllites. 

Annulabia,  Sternberg. 
1.   Atmularia  sphenophtfUoideSj  Zenker  (Fig.  165,  B).    M.  C., 
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Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;   U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W-  D.) ;  Bay  de 
Chaleur  (Logan) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

2.  A,  equisetiformisj  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown); 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

Sphenophyllum,  Brongn. 

1.  Sphenophyllum  emarginaltum^  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (B- 
Brown) ;  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan) ;  Kctoa 
(J.  W.  D.). 

2.  a.  longifoUum,  Germar.  •  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ;  M.  C,  Sydney 
(R.  Brown). 

3.  8.  saxifragifoUurnj  Sternberg.  Elongate  much-forked  Tariety, 
closely  allied  to  S.  bijurcatunij  Lesquereux.  Bay  de  Chalear 
(Logan). 

4.  8,  8chlot7ietmij  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (Bunbury). 

5.  8.  eromnty  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Sydney  (Bunbury)  (Fig.  165,  C). 
The  last  two  species  are  regarded  by  Geinitz  as  varieties  of  &- 
emarginctturru  A  specimen  of  the  last-named  species  in  Sir  Williun 
Logan's  collection  shows  a  woody  jointed  stem  like  that  of  Asteroph/l- 
Utesy  giving  off  branches  at  the  joints ;  these  again  branch  and  bear 
whorls  of  leaves.  The  stem  shows  under  the  microscope  a  single 
bundle  of  reticulated  or  scalariform  vessels  like  those  of  some  fenis, 
and  also  like  those  of  Tmestpteris^  as  figured  by  Brongniart  This 
settles  the  affinities  of  these  plants  as  being  with  ferns  or  with  Lyco- 
podiacece,  rather  than  with  Eqmsetacea^  as  at  p.  444  above. 

PiNNULABiA,  L.  and  H. 

1.  Pinnularia  capUUicea,  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

2.  P.  RamosissimOj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  165,  D).  More  slender  and 
ramose  than  the  last     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

3.  P.  crassOy  spec.  nov.  Branching  like  P.  capiUaceOj  but  much 
stronger  and  coarser.  L.  C,  Horton  (G.  F.  Hartt).  All  these  are 
apparently  branching  fibrous  roots,  of  soft  cellular  tissue  with  a  thin 
epidermis  and  slender  vascular  axis.  Perhaps  they  are  roots  of 
AsterophyUites, 

Genus  Nceogerathia,  Sternberg. 
1.  NcBggercUhia  dispar,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  73).  A  remarkable  frag- 
ment of  a  leaf,  with  a  petiole  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  wide,  spreading  abruptly  into  a  lamina,  one  side  of  which 
is  much  broader  than  the  other,  and  with  parallel  veins  running  up 
directly  from  the  margin  as  from  a  marginal  rib.    It  appears  to  be 
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doubled  in  at  both  edges,  and  is  abruptly  broken  off.  It  seems  to  be 
a  new  species ;  but  of  what  aflSnities,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Bay 
de  Ghaleur  (Sir  W.  E.  Logan). 

2.  N.flabeOataj  L.  and  H.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Cyclopteris,  Brongn. 

(including  Cychpterts  proper,  and  subgenera  AneimiteSj  Daws.^  and 

Neuropteris,  Brongn.  in  part). 

1.  Cychpterts  heterophylloj  Goeppert.  M.  C.  and  U.  C,  Joggins 
(J.  W.  D.). 

2.  C.  {Aneimites)  AcadicOj  Dawson,  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc,  voL 
xvii.  p.  5  (Fig.  75).  Stipe  large,  striate,  branching  dichotomously 
several  times.  Pinnas  with  several  broadly  obovate  pLonules  grouped 
at  the  end  of  a  slender  petiolule,  and  with  dichotomous  radiating  veins. 
Fertile  pinnse  with  recurved  petiolules,  and  borne  on  the  divisions  of 
the  main  petiole  near  their  origin.  This  plant  might  be  placed  i|^  the 
genus  AdiantUes^  Brongn.,  but  for  the  fructification,  which  allies  it 
with  such  ferns  as  Aneimia,  It  has  a  very  large  frond,  the  main 
petiole  being  sometimes  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  long 
before  branching.  Flattened  petioles  have  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  Cordaites  and  SMzopteria.  It  is  a  characteristic  plant  of  the 
Lower  Coal  measures.  L.  C,  Horton  (C.  F.  Hartt);  Norton  Creek, 
N.B.  (G.  F.  Matthew). 

3.  0.  obhngifoUoj  Goeppert  A  little  larger  and  coarser  than 
Goeppert's  figure.     U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  C.  {Neuropteris)  obliquoj  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ; 
Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

5.  C  {f  Neuropteris)  ingenSy  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown); 
Grand  Lake  and  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

6.  C.  oblatcty  L.  and  H.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

7.  C.fimbriata^  Lesquereux.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

8.  C.  M^da,  spec  nov.  Pinnate;  pinnules  obovate,  diminish- 
ing in  size  towards  the  point,  decurrent  on  the  petiole ;  veins  slender, 
distant,  forking  several  times ;  under  surface  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

9.  C.  anHqua^  spec.  nov.  L.  C,  (?)  Herbert  River  (J.  W.  D). 
Tripinnate;  petioles  slender;  pinnules  oblong,  obtuse,  decurrent 
on  the  petiole,  not  contiguous.  Terminal  pinnules  much  elongated ; 
venation  simple,  divergent  This  plant  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  peculiar  species  of  Oydopteris  found  in  the  Devonian,  than  any 
of  the  others  I  have  seen  in  the  Carboniferous. 
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Neurofteris,  Brongn. 

1.  Neuropteris  rarinervisj  Bunbury  (Fig.  156,/).  M.  C^  Sydaej 
(R.  Brown) ;  Grand  Lake  and  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;  Bay  de 
ChaleuT  (Logan). 

2.  N,  perelegans,  spec.  nov.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown;. 
Resembles  N.  degatiSj  Brongn.,  but  bas  narrower  pinnules,  and 
nerves  less  oblique  to  tbe  midrib.  Tbe  pinnules  were  thick  ud 
leatbery,  rough  or  cellular-netted  above,  and  showing  the  y&a!m 
only  on  the  underside. 

3.  N.  cordata,  Brongn.  (and  var.  angusHfoUa).  (Fig.  166,  B\ 
The  ferns  referred  to  this  species  are  identical  with  N,  kirsuia  of 
Lesquereux.  They  abound  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Goal  formations, 
and  have  larger  pinnules  than  any  of  the  other  ferns.  A  siogle 
terminal  pinnule  in  my  collection  is  five  inches  long.  The  suriace  is 
always  more  or  less  hairy.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  U.  C,  Kcton 
(J.  W.  D.). 

4.  iV.  Voltztij  Brongn.  A  single  imperfect  specimen  like  this 
species,  but  uncertain.    M.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  N.  gtffanteoy  Stemb.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Grand  Ukc 
(C.  F.  Hartt) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  N.  flexuoaa^  Stemb.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown);  Joggiiis(J. 
W.  D.). 

7.  N.  heterophyUay  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  U.  C^ 
Kctou  (J.  W.  D.). 

8.  N.  Loshiij  Brongn.    Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan). 

9.  N.  acutifoUaj  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (Lyell's  list). 

10.  N.  covyugata^  Goepp.  M.  C,  Sydney  (Brown's  list,  "Ac«i 
Geol."). 

11.  N.  {xUenuatOy  L.  and  H.    M.  C,  Sydney  (1.  c). 

12.  N.  dentata,  Lesq.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

13.  2V.  Soretii  (Brongn.).    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

14.  N.  avriculata^  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

15.  N.  cyclopteroideSy  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  166,  F).  Pinnate;  piimidefl 
contiguous  or  overlapping,  obliquely  round-ovate,  attached  at  the 
lower  third  of  the  base ;  nerves  numerous^  spreading  from  the  point 
of  attachment.  Allied  to  N.  ViUkrsiy  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (B. 
Brown). 

Odontopteris,  Brongn. 

1.  Odontopteris  ScMotheimii,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Bravn)i 
Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 
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2.  O.  subcuneatOj  Bunbury  (Fig.  166,  A).  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown). 

DiCTYOPTEBIS,  Gutb. 

Dicfyopteria  chUqua^  Bunbuiy  (Fig.  166,  D).  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown). 

LoNCHOPTERis,  Brongn. 

Lonchcpteris  tenuis^  spec.  noy.  Pinnate  or  bipinnate;  pinnules 
contiguous  at  the  base,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  petiole,  oblong 
elongate,  obtuse.  Network  of  veins  very  delicate.  Allied  to  L. 
Briciif  Brongn.,  but  with  smaller,  more  elongate  pinnules  and 
finer  veins.  I  suspect  this  to  be  a  diick-leaved  Pecopteris,  showing 
a  coarse  cellular  reticulation  on  the  upper  surface.  M.  C,  Sydney 
(R.  Brown). 

Sphenofteris,  Brongn. 

1.  Sphenopteris  munda,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  69).  Like  S,  Dubuts- 
soniij  Brongn.,  or  8.  irregularis^  Sternberg,  in  habit ;  but  the  pinnules 
are  obovate,  decurrent,  and  few-veined.  M.  C,  Grand  Lake  and 
Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

2.  5.  hymenophyUoideSj  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  U. 
C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.), 

3.  8.  loHoTj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  70).  Petiole  forking  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  slender,  tortuous;  divisions  bipinnate;  pmnse  with  broad, 
rounded,  confluent  pinnules ;  veins  twice  forked,  with  son  in  the  forks 
of  the  veins.  In  habit  like  8.  latijblia,  Brongn.,  8,  Newherryi^  and  8. 
squamosoj  Lesq.  M.  C,  Grand  Lake  and  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt) ; 
U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  8.  dee^iensj  Lesquereux.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

5.  8,  gracilis^  Brongn.  M.  C,  Joggins.  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Grand  Lake 
(C.  F.  Hartt). 

6.  8,  artemisimfoUoj  Brongn.  M.  G.  Grand  Lake,  Springhill  (C. 
F.  Hartt) ;  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

7.  8.  Canadensis^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  71).  General  aspect  like  8. 
HcmingJiausif  but  secondary  pinnules  with  a  margined  petiole,  and 
oblong  pinnules  divided  into  three  to  five  obtuse  points.  It  is  not 
unlike  8.  marginatOj  from  the  Devonian  of  St  John.  Bay  de  Chaleur 
(Logan);  Sydney?  (R.  Brown). 

8«  8.  LesquereuxU,  Newberry.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

.    9.  8.  mieroloba,  Guttbier.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

10.  8  ohtusiloba{?)^  Brongn.    M.  C,  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan). 
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Phyllopteris,  Brongn. 

PhyUopteris  antiqua,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  166,  E).  Pinnate;  pe^^ 
thick,  woodj;  pinnules  oblong,  pointed,  attached  by  the  middkof  the 
base ;  midrib  strong,  extending  to  the  point,  giving  off  veiy  obliqss 
nerves,  which  have  obliquely  pinnate  nervules  not  anastomoong.  A 
remarkable  frond,  which,  if  not  the  tjrpe  of  a  new  genus,  must  belos^ 
to  that  above  named.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Alethofteris,  Sternberg. 

1.  Alethopteris  lonchittcoj  Sternberg.  (Fig.  166,  C).  M.  and  I 
C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ;  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Grand  Like 
(C.  F.  Hartt).  Very  abundant  throughout  tbe  Middle  and  U[f^: 
Coal  formations,  and  so  variable  that  several  species  might  easuj 
be  founded  on  detached  specimens. 

2.  A.  heterophtfUa,  L.  and  H.  (Fig.  156,  A).  L.  C,  PansboroDg^ 
(A.  Gesner). 

3.  A.  Qrandinij  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

4.  A.  nervosa^  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R-  Brown) ;  Bay  ^ 
Chaleur  (Logan) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W,  D.). 

5.  A.  muricatOj  Brongn.  M.  C,  Joggins,  Bathurst  (Lyell) ;  U-  C 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  A.pteroideBj  Brongn.  (-4.  BrongnartU^  Goeppert).  L-orliu 
Bathurst  (Lyell's  list). 

7.  A.  Serlii,  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Bay  de  Chalen: 
(Logan) ;  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

8.  A.  grandis,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  72).  Bipinnate;  pinnsB 
contiguous,  united  at  the  base;  veins  numerous,  once  forked,  n^^ 
quite  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib.  Upper  pinnie  having  the  pinnul^' 
confluent  so  as  to  ^ve  crenate  edges.  Still  higher  the  apex  of  vx 
frond  shows  distant  decurrent  long  pinnules  with  waved  margins  ^ 
very  large  and  fine  species  of  the  type  of  A.  Serlii  and  A.  Orandifiii 
but  much  larger  and  different  in  details.  Its  texture  seems  to  b&^^ 
been  membranaceous;  and  fragments  from  that  part  of  the  froou 
where  the  long  simple  pinnules  are  passing  into  the  compound  ones 
might  be  mistaken  for  an  OdorUopteris.    Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan)* 

Pecoftbris,  Brongn. 

1.  Pecopteria  arborescens^  Schloth.  Seems  to  have  been  an  I^^ 
baceous  species  with  a  very  strong  petiole.  It  occurs  in  an  ei^ 
position  in  a  sandstone  on  Wallace  River.  M.  C,  Sydney  (^ 
Brown) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Wallace  River  (Dr  Creed). 
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2.  P.  abbreviaUij  Brongn.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Salmon 
River,  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.).  Very  common  both  in  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Coal  formations. 

3.  P.  rt^'dSo,  spec  nov.  Similar  to  P.  ar5ore9C€n«,  but  much  smalleri 
and  with  finer  nerves.    U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  P.  umtOj  Brongn.  Certain  pinnules  of  a  frond  are  sometimes 
swollen  as  if  covered  with  fructification  below ;  and  in  this  state  they 
resemble  P.  cargtUOj  Brongn.  The  sori  are  seen  in  other  specimens, 
and  are  large,  round,  and  covered  with  an  indusium  as  in  AtpicUum. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  P.  plumosct,  Brongn.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

6.  P.  pohftnorpJuXj  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

7.  P.  acuta,  Brongn.    M.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

8.  P.  hngifoUa^  Brongn.     In  Bunbury's  list,  from  Sydney. 

9.  P.  tcBniopteroideSj  Bunbury.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

10.  P.  qfcUhea,  Brongn.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

11.  P.  cequaUsj  Brongn.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

12.  P.  SiUimani,  Brongn.     In  Lyell's  list,  from  Sydney, 

13.  P.  viHosa,  Brongn.    M.  C,  Pictou  (Lyell's  list). 

14.  P.  Bucklandij  Brongn.    M.  C,  Sydney  (Brown's  list). 

15.  P.  oreopteroidesj  Brongn.    M.  C,  Sydney  (Brown's  list). 

16.  P.  DecurrenSy  Lesq.  Has  pinnules  more  crowded,  decreanng 
towards  the  apex,  but  may  be  a  variety.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

17.  P.  FluckenetUj  Stemb.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Beikertia,  Goeppert 

Btinertia  OoepperH^  spec.  nov.  Bipinnate ;  pinn»  broad,  contignous, 
obtuse,  with  thick  pinnules.  Pinnules  rounded  above,  obovate  below. 
Midrib  thick,  oblique,  dividing  above  into  a  tuft  of  irregular  hair-like 
veins.  M.  C.,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan) ; 
U.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

Hymenophtllites,  Goeppert 

HymenophyViUs  pentadactyku,  spec  nov.  In  general  habit  like 
Sphenopteris  microloba,  Goepp.,  but  with  pinnules  divided  into  from 
four  to  seven  obtuse  cuneate  lobes,  each  with  one  vein«  M.  C, 
Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

pALiBOPTEKIS,  GciuitZ. 

1.  PalcBopteria  Hartti^  spec  nov.  (Fig.  167,  C).  Stem  or  leaf-bases 
transversely  wrinkled  with  delicate  lines;  scars  transversely  oval^ 
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iliglitly  appendaged  below;  vascular  scars  confiuMit.    Bntdth  1*4 
in. ;  length  0*6  iiu     M.  C,  Grand  Lake^  Sprmgliill  (C.  F.  Haitt). 

2.  P.  Acadica,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  167,  D).  Stem  or  Icsf-lwo 
longitndinaUy  striated ;  scars  transverse,  fiat  above,  rounded  and  Uondy 
appendaged  below ;  vascnlar  scars  in  a  transverse  row.  Bnidth  d 
scars  0-7  inch ;  length  0*5  inch.     U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

Cauloptebis,  L.  and  H. 

Several  smaU  erect  stems  at  the  Joggins  seem  to  be  trunks  of  fem, 
but  are  too  obscure  for  description. 

PsAEONius,  Cotta. 
Trunks  of  this  kind  must  be  rare  in  the  Nova  Scotian  Cosl-fieliii 
A  few  obscure  stems  surrounded  hj  cord-like  aerial  roots  have  beco 
found,  and  probably  are  remains  of  plants  of  this  genus. 

Megafhyton,  Artis. 

1.  MegaphyUm  magn^cum^  spec  nov.  (Fig.  167,  A).  Stems  Jaige, 
roughly  striated  longitudinallj ;  scars  contiguous,  orbicular,  deeply 
sunk,  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  with  a  bilobate  vascular  iffl- 
pression  2  inches  broad  and  an  inch  high.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.;. 

2.  M.  humiley  spec  nov.  Stem  2*5  inches  in  diameter;  letT* 
scars  prominent,  flattened,  and  broken  at  the  ends,  1  inch  vide. 
Surface  of  the  stem  marked  with  irregular  furrows,  and  invested  vitli 
a  carbonaceous  coating.  An  internal  axis,  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  coaly  coating,  sends  off  obliquely  thick  branches  to  the  leaf- 
scars.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen,  and  throws  much  ligbi 
on  the  structure  of  Megaphyton.  Unfortunately  the  minute  structoies 
are  not  preserved.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Genus  Lepidodekdbon,  Sternberg. 

1.  Leptdodendron  corrugatumj  Dawson,  Quart  Joum.  Grcol.  Soc, 
vol.  XV.  (Fig.  168).  Areoles  elongate  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends, 
with  a  ridge  along  the  middle,  terminating  in  a  single  elevated  vascular 
scar  at  the  upper  end.  In  certain  states  the  vascular  mark  appears  in 
the  middle  of  the  areolc  In  young  branches  the  areoles  are  contiguous 
and  resemble  those  of  L.  elegans.  In  old  stems  they  become  separated 
by  spaces  of  longitudinally  wrinkled  bark ;  in  very  old  stems  these 
spaces  are  much  wider  than  the  areoles.  Leaves  linear,  1  inch  or  more 
in  length,  usually  reflected,  one-nerved.  Cones  (Lepidastrobi)  terminali 
short,  cylindric,  with  numerous  short,  acute^triangular  scales.  StrQC- 
ture  of  stem :— a  central  pith  with  a  slender  cylinder  of  scalarifonn 
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vessels,  exterior  to  which  is  a  thick  cylinder  of  cellular  tissue  and 
bast  fibres,  and  a  dense  outer  bark.  Yar.  pertieUkUum  has  the  areoles 
arranged  in  regular  decussate  whorls  instead  of  spirally.  This  dif- 
ference, which  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  warrant  even  a  generic 
distinction,  is  proved  by  specimens  in  my  possession  to  be  merely  a 
variety  of  phyllotaxis.  This  species  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  Coal  measures,  and  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  Middle  Coal  formation.  Fragments  of  bark,  resembling  that  of 
this  species,  occur  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Bay  de  Chaleur,  along 
with  leafy  branches  of  Lepidodendrorij  which  resemble  those  of  this 
species,  though,  I  believe,  distinct.  L.  C,  Horton,  etc.  (C.  F.  Hartt ; 
J.  W.  D.) ;  Norton  Creek,  etc.,  New  Brunswick  (G.  F.  Matthew). 

2.  L,  PtctoensCy  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  169,  A).  Areoles  contiguous,  pro- 
minent, long  oval,  acuminate,  separated  in  young  stems  by  a  narrow 
line;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  3,  or  less;  lower  half  obliquely 
wrinkled,  especially  at  one  side.  Middle  line  indistinct.  Leaf-scar 
at  upper  end  of  areole,  small,  triangular,  with  traces  of  three  vascular 
points,  nearly  confluent  Length  of  areole  about  0*5  inch.  Leaves 
contracted  at  the  base,  widening  slightly,  and  gradually  contracting 
to  a  point ;  ribs  three,  central  distinct,  lateral  obscure ;  length  1  inch. 
Cones  borne  at  the  extremities  of  the  smaller  branches,  oblong, 
obscurely  scaly.  In  habit  of  growth  this  species  resembles  L.  ele- 
gatu,  for  which  imperfect  specimens  might  be  mistaken.  It  is  also 
near  to  L,  hinerve  and  L.  patuhimy  Bunbury.*  It  abounds  in  the 
Middle  Coal  measures.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Pictou  (H.  Poole 
and  J.  W.  D.) ;  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

3.  L.  rimommj  Sternberg  (Fig.  169,  D).  M.  C,  Sydney  (R. 
Brown) ;  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  L.  dichotomum,  Sternberg  {L.  Stembergii^  L.  and  H.).  M.  C. 
Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ;  L  C,  Horton  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  L.  decurtatun^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  170,  A).  Areoles  approximate 
or  separated  by  a  shallow  furrow,  rhombic  ovate,  obliquely  acuminate 
below,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  wrinkled  transversely,  especially  on 
the  middle  line,  which  appears  tuberculated ;  vascular  scar  rhombic, 
twice  as  broad  as  long,  with  three  approximate  vascular  points.  In 
some  flattened  specimens  the  line  separating  the  areoles  is  indistinct, 
and  the  scars  appear  oh  a  transversely  wrinkled  surface  without  dis- 
tinct areoles.    M.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  L.  undulatum^  Sternberg.  (Fig.  169,  E).   Possibly  several  species 

•  In  certain  states  of  preservation,  the  lateral  ribs  of  the  leaves  become  obsolete; 
ind  in  others  the  central  disappears,  in  which  state  the  resemblance  to  L.  bintrve  is 
▼er/  close. 
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are  included  under  this  name ;  but  they  cannot  be  separated  at  pns^ 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown);  Joggins  and  Pictou  (J.W. D.);  Li 
Joggins  (J.  W,  D.). 

7.  L.  dikUatumj  Lindley  and  Button.     M.  C^  Joggins  (J.W.Ii 

8.  L.,  sp.  like  tetragonum,  Goepp.  Obscurely  marked,  kt it- 
tinct  species,  unless  an  imperfectly  preserved  variety  of  L  Utra^y^- 
The  areoles  are  square,  with  a  rhombic  scar  at  the  upper  oorneiof  u: 
L.  C,  Horton  (J.  W.  D.). 

9.  L,  hinerve^  Bunbury.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown), 

10.  L.  tumidum,  Bunbury.  I  think  it  probable  that  this  sp- 
belongs  to  the  genus  L^idophJoios ;  but  I  have  not  seen  a  specb- 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

11.  L.  grcunUy  Brongn.  In  Brown's  list  in  "  Acadian  Gee.  r 
Probably  a  variety  of  the  next.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

12.  L.  elegansj  Brongn.  In  Bunbury  and  Brown's  lists.  M. 
Sydney  (R.  Brown), 

13.  L.plumariunij  L.  and  H.    M.  C,  Sydney  (in  BroWsli^v 

14.  L,  selaginoidesj  Stemb.    M.  C,  Sydney  (in  BroWs  list). 

15.  L.  HarcourHi  (Witham).     M.  C,  Sydney  (in  BroWslist. 

16.  L.  clypecOum  (?),  Lesqx.  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown);  t. 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

17.  L,  aculeatuin,  Sternberg.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

18.  L.pUcatunij  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  169,  C).  Leaf-areolesmiicliti 
gated ;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  5  or  6,  tranversely  rugose ;  cerl 
line  indistinct.  Leaf-scar  rhombic,  with  three  vascular  points ;  >' 
in  old  stems  separated  by  rugose  bark,  and  somewhat  elongate.  M. 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

19.  L.  personatumj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  169,  B).  Areoles  ovate  i 
minate ;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  3  or  4,  contiguous  in  young  ^ 
central  line  distinct;  lower  part  of  areole  with  transverse  lines.  I 
scars  ovate,  with  two  marks  above  and  two  below ;  leaves  slend^ 
inch  long,  one-nerved.    M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Halonia,  L.  and  H. 

Hahnia,  sp.  A  specimen  probably  referable  to  this  genus 
Grand  Lake,  in  the  collection  of  G.  F.  Hartt. 

Lepidostbobus,  Brongn. 

1.  Lepidoatrobus  variabiiisy  L.  and  H.     The  most  common 
M.  C.y  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Hctou  and  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 
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2.  L,  squamosus,  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  171,  E.)  2  to  3  inches  long, 
1  inch  thick;  scales  large,  broadly  trigonal,  acnte.  Allied  to  L,  tri- 
ffonolepis^  but  larger.  Probably  a  cone  of  Lepidophhios.  M.  C, 
Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

3.  L,  longifoUuSj  spec.  nov.  Long-leaved,  like  Lepidodendrcm  hngU 
foUum^  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  Lepidosirobua,  sp.  Acnte  trigonal  leaves,  small.  M.  C,  Joggins 
(J.  W.  D.). 

5.  LepidostrobuSf  sp.  Round,  with  obscure  scales  and  remains  of 
long  leaves.     L.  C,  Horton  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  L.  Trigonolepts,  Bunbury.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Lepidophyllt}M,  Brongn. 

1.  LepidophyUum  lanceolatunij  L.  and  H.  M.  C,  Joggins ;  U.  C, 
Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  Z.  Trinerve  (?),  L.  and  H.  Two-nerved  or  three-nerved,  like  L. 
trinerve^  L.  and  H.,  but  narrower.  Both  the  above  are  parts  of 
Lepidostrobi,     U.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

,'^2^       3.  L,  Majtis  (?),  Brongn.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 
/^  /;       4.  LepidophyUum,  sp.     Broad  ovate,  short,  pointed,  one-nerved, 
"  t:  half  an  inch  long.     U.  C,  Pictou. 

5.  L.  intermedium^  L.  and  H.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown's  list). 
,  %       Udhnictj  Lepidostrobus  and  LepidophyUum^  including  only  parts  of 
''^^' ,     Lepidodendron  and  Lepidophloios,  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  pro- 
.  ^^  visional  genera. 
tf^^' /"  Lepidophloios,  Sternberg. 


<^ 


■  ascending,  terminated  by  very  broad  rhombic  scars  having  a  central 
S!'   '. .  point  and  two  lateral  obscure  points.     Outer  bark  laminated  or  scaly. 


,.,^^      1.  Lepidophloios  Acadianusj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  171).      Leaf-bases 
'^       broadly  rhombic,   or  in  old  stems  regularly  rhombic,   prominent, 


Surface  of  inner  bark  with  single  points  or  depressions.     Leaves  long, 
b^'    linear,  with  a  strong  keel  on  one  side,  five  inches  or  more  in  length. 
)eli?^'    Cone-scars  sparsely  scattered  on  thick  branches,  either  in  two  rows 
^^''   or  spirally,  both  modes  being  sometimes  seen  on  the  same  branch. 
Scalariform  axis  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter  in  a  stem  five  inches 
.thick.     Fruit,  an  ovate  strobile  with  numerous  acute  scales  covering 
)Iet^^ 'small  globular  spore-cases.    This  species  is  closely  allied  to  Uloden- 
dron  majus  and  Lepidophloios  laricinus^  and  presents  numerous  varie- 
ties of  marking.    M.  C,  Joggins,  Salmon  River,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ; 
Sydney  (R.  Brown). 
0^^    2.   L.  prominulusj  spec.  nov.    Leaf-bases  rhombic,  pyramidal, 
s{l'^'^-  2 1 
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aomewhat  wrinkled  at  the  sides,  truncated  by  regularly  tbombie 
scars,  each  with  three  approximate  vascular  points.     M.  C,  Joggms 
(J.  W.  P.). 

3.  L.parvuSj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  170,  G).  Leaf-bases  rhombic,  flmaD, 
with  rhombic  scars  broader  than  long;  vascular  points  ohscure; 
leaves  linear,  acute,  three  inches  or  more  in  length,  with  a  keel  and 
two  faiDt  lateral  ribs.  Cones  large,  sessile.  U.  C,  Pictou ;  H.  C, 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ;  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

4.  L.  platystigma^  spec  nov.  (Fig.  170,  E).  Leaf-bases  rhombic^ 
broader  than  long,  little  prominent ;  scars  rhombic,  oval,  acuminate, 
slightly  emarginate  above;  vascular  points  two,  approximate  or 
confluent.     M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  L.  tetragonus,  spec  nov.  (Fig.  170,  D).  Leaf-bases  square,  fur- 
rowed on  the  sides ;  leaf-scar  central,  with  apparently  a  single  central 
vascular  point     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

DiFLOTEaiUH,  Corda. 

Diplotegium  retusum^  spec  nov.  (Fig.  172,  B).  The  fragments 
referable  to  plants  of  this  genus  are  imperfect  and  obscure.  The  most 
distinct  show  leaf-bases  ascending  obliquely,  and  terminating  by  a 
retuse  end  with  a  papilla  in  Uie  notch.  Some  less  distinct  fragments 
may  possibly  be  imperfectly  preserved  specimens  of  Lepidodendron 
or  Lepidophloios.    M,  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

Enobbu. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  referred  to  this  genus  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  are,  as  Goeppert  has  shown,  imperfectly  preserved  steins  of 
Lepidodendron.  In  the  Lower  Coal  formation  many  such  JS^norria 
forms  are  afforded  by  L,  corrugatum. 

Enorria  SeUonii,  Sternberg.  This  appears  different  firom  the 
ordinary  KnorruB;  its  supposed  leaves  may  be  aerial  roots.  It  has 
a  large  pith-cylinder  with  very  distant  tabular  floors,  like  Sternberffia. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

CoRDAiTES,  Unger.     (Pychnophyllum,  Brongn.). 

1.  Cordaiies  borassifoUa,  Corda  (Fig.  172,  A).  M.  C,  Pictou  (H. 
Poole);  Grand  Lake  and  Springhill  (C.  F.  Hartt);  Sydney^  (R- 
Brown);  Joggins,  Onslow  (J.  W.  D.);  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Liogan). 
Very  abundant  in  the  Middle  Coal  formation. 

2.  O.  simplex^  spec  nov.  Leaves  similar  to  the  last  in  size  aii<3 
form,  but  with  simple,  equal,  parallel  nerves.  It  may  be  a  variety^ 
but  is  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Coal  formation.  M.  C,  Grand  Rivci 
(C.  F.  Hartt) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 


\* 
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Oardiocarpum,  Brongn. 

1.  Cardiocarpum  fidtansj  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  I).  Oval ;  apex 
entire  or  notched;  Burface  slightly  rugose;  nucleus  round  ovate, 
acuminate,  pitted  on  the  surface,  with  a  raised  mesial  line.  M.  C, 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  C.  bisectunij  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  173,  E).  Nucleus  as  in  the  last 
species,  but  striate ;  margin  widely  notched  at  apex,  and  more  nar- 
rowly notched  below.    M.  C,  Grand  Lake,  Springfaill  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

3.  Cardiocarpum^  sp.  like  (7. marginatum,  M.  C,  Joggins  ( J.W.D.). 

4.  Cardiocarpum^  sp.  allied  to  C.  latum^  Newberry.  M.  C,  Pictou 
(H.  Poole).  These  Cardiocarpa  are  excessively  abundant  in  the  roofs 
of  some  coal  seams ;  and  the  typical  ones  must  have  been  samaras  or 
winged  nutlets.  They  must  have  belonged  to  phienogamous  plants, 
and  certainly  are  not  the  fruits  of  Lepidodendron,  though  some  of  the 
spore-cases  of  this  genus  have  been  described  as  Cardiocarpa.  These 
I  propose  to  place  under  the  provisional  genus  SporangUes. 

Spobanoites,  Dawson. 

1.  Sporangites  papillaia^  spec  nov.  (Fig.  173,  L).  I  propose  the 
provisional  generic  name  of  Sporangites  for  spores  or  spore-cases  of 
Lepidodendronj  Calamites,  and  similar  plants,  not  referred  to  the 
species  to  which  they  belong.  The  present  species  is  round,  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  minute  raised  papillse  or  spmes. 
It  abounds  in  the  roof  of  several  of  the  shaly  coals  in  the  Joggins 
section,  and  especially  in  one  in  group  19  of  that  section.  M.  C, 
Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  i$.  glabra^  spec.  nov.  (Fig.  168,  F).  About  the  size  of  a  mustard- 
seed,  round  and  smooth.  Exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous Coal  measures  of  Horton  Bluff,  with  Lepidodendron  corru- 
gatumy  to  which  it  probably  belongs.  A  similar  spore-case,  possibly 
of  another  species  of  Lepidodendron^  occurs  rarely  in  the  Middle  Coal 
formation  at  the  Jog^ns. 

Steknbergia,  Artis. 

This  provisional  genus  includes  the  piths  of  Dadoxglon^  SigiUaria^ 
and  other  plants,  usually  preserved  as  casts  in  sandstone,  retaining 
more  or  less  perfectly  the  transverse  partitions  into  which  the  pith- 
cylinders  of  many  coal  formation  trees  became  divided  in  the  process 
of  growth.  These  fossils  are  most  abundant  in  the  Upper  Coal  for- 
mation, but  occur  also  in  the  Middle  Coal  formation.  The  following 
varieties  may  be  distinguished : — 

(a.)  Var.  approximata,  with  fine  uniform  transverse  wrinkles.  This 
is  usually  invested  with  a  thin  coating  of  structureless  coal. 
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(b.)  Var.  anffularis  (Fig.  160),  with  coarser  and  more  angolu 
transverse  wrinkles.    This  is  the  character  of  the  pith  of  IktdoxyhfL 

(c.)  Var.  distans,  usually  of  smaU  size,  and  with  distant  and  iirega- 
lar  wrinkles.  This  is  sometimes  invested  with  wood  having  the 
stractore  of  Calamodendronf  and  periiaps  is  not  genericallj  distinct 
from  a  approximatum. 

{cL)  Var.  obscura^  with  distinct  and  distant  transverse  wrinkles,  but 
not  strongly  marked  on  the  surface.  This  is  the  character  of  tlie 
pith-cylinders  of  SigiUaria  and  Lepidophloios. 

Endogenites,  L.  and  H. 
Many  sandstone-casts,  answering  to  the  character  of  the  plants 
described  under  this  name  by  Lindley,  occur  in  the  Upper  Coal  for- 
mation. They  are  sometimes  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  seTeral 
feet  in  length,  irregularly  striated  longitudinally,  and  invested  with 
coaly  matter.  Sometimes  they  show  transverse  striation  in  parts  of 
their  length.  I  believe  they  are  casts  of  pith-cylinders  of  the  natore 
oi  Stembergia,  and  probably  of  SigiUarioid  trees. 

SoLENiTEs,  L.  and  H. 
Plants  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Coal 
formation  of  the  Joggins. 

For  all  the  specimens  noticed  in  the  above  list  as  coDected  by  Sir 
W.  £.  Logan,  Richard  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  Heorj 
Poole,  Esq.,  of  Glace  Bay,  C.B.,  and  G.  F.  and  C.  B.  Matthew  and 
C.  F.  Hartt,  Esqs.,  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  these  gentlemen.  To  Mr  Brown  especially  I  am  under 
great  obligations  for  his  liberality  in  placing  at  my  disposal  his  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  the  plants  of  the  Cape  Breton  Coal-field. 

Summary, 

1.  Of  196  nominal  species  in  the  list,  probably  44  may  be  rejected 
as  founded  merely  on  parts  of  plants,  leaving  about  152  true  species. 

2.  Of  these,  on  comparison  with  the  lists  of  Unger,  Morris,  and 
Lesquereux,  92  seem  to  be  common  to  Nova  Scotia  and  to  Europe, 
and  59  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  last 
are  common  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There  are  about  54 
species  peculiar,  in  so  far  as  known,  to  Nova  Scotia,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  several  of  these  will  be  found  elsewhere.  It  wonld 
thus  appear  that  the  coal  flora  of  Nova  Scotia  is  more  closely  related 
to  that  of  Europe  than  to  that  of  the  United  States,  a  curious  circum- 
stance  in  connexion  with  the  similar  relationship  of  the  marine  fauna 
of  the  period ;  but  additional  information  may  modify  this  view. 
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3.  The  greater  part  of  the  species  have  their  head-quarters  in  the 
Middle  Coal  formation,  and  scarcely  any  species  appear  in  the  Upper 
Coal  formation  that  are  not  also  found  in  the  former.  The  Lower 
Coal  formation,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  a  few  peculiar  species 
not  found  at  higher  levels. 

4.  The  characteristic  species  of  the  Lower  Coal  formation  are  Lepi- 
dodendron  corrugatum  and  Cychpieria  Acadica,  both  of  which  seem 
to  be  widely  distributed  at  or  near  this  horizon  in  Eastern  America, 
while  neither  has  yet  been  recognised  in  the  true  or  Middle  Coal 
measures.  Li  the  Upper  Coal  formation  CcUamites  Suckoviij  Annu- 
laria  sphenophyUoideSj  Sphenophyllum  emarginatum^  Cordattes  simplex^ 
Alethopieria  nervosa,  muricata,  etc.,  Pecopteris  arhorescena,  P.  a5- 
brevicUa,  P.  rigida,  Neuropteris  cardata,  Dctdoxylon  materiarum, 
Lepidop?Uoio$  parvus,  SigtUaria  scutellata,  are  characteristic  plants, 
though  not  confined  to  this  group. 

5.  In  the  Middle  Coal  formation  and  in  the  central  part  of  it,  near 
the  greater  coal  seams,  occur  the  large  majority  of  the  species  of 
SigiUaria,  Calamites,  Lepidodendran,  and  Ferns;  some  of  the  species 
ranging  from  the  Millstone-grit  into  the  Upper  Coal  formation,  while 
others  seem  to  be  more  narrowly  limited.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that,  as  we  leave  the  central  part  of  the  system,  the  total  number 
of  species  diminishes  both  above  and  below,  and  that  it  is  only  in  those 
beds  which  hold  large  numbers  of  plants  in  situ  or  nearly  so,  that  we 
can  expect  to  find  a  great  variety  of  species,  and  especially  the  more 
delicate  and  perishable  organisms. 

It  is  also  quite  observable  in  the  Joggins  section,  that  while  some 
beds,  in  the  same  part  of  the  system,  supported  SigiUaricB,  others 
carried  Calamites,  others  mixtures  of  these  with  other  plants ;  so  that 
differences  of  soil,  moisture,  etc.,  frequently  cause  neighbouring  beds 
to  be  more  dissimilar  in  their  fossil  contents  than  others  much  more 
widely  separated.  These  local  and  temporary  differences  must  always 
have  occurred  in  the  deposition  of  the  coal  measures,  and  should  not 
be  confounded  with  those  general  changes  which  are  connected  with 
lapse  of  time. 

Additional  Note  on  Vegetable  Structures  in  Goal. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  reference  has  frequently  been  made  to  the 
existence  of  distinct  vegetable  structures  in  coal ;  and  any  ordinary 
observer  may  satisfy  himself  of  this  by  closely  inspecting  the  surfaces 
of  a  lump  of  the  mineral  with  the  aid  of  a  bright  light  and  a  magni- 
fying glass.  But  the  microscope  reveals  a  world  of  wonderful  tissues 
in  coal,  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  only  yesterday  formed  parts  of  living 
plants ;  and  as  I  have  devoted  many  hours  of  patient  labour  to  the 
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investigation  of  these  stnictores,  I  may  here  notice  veiy  shortly  tb 
methods  by  which  my  results  have  been  obttuned,  more  paiticokrij 
in  the  case  of  the  mineral  charcoaL 

In  examining  the  mineral  charcoalf  I  have,  after  many  trials,  adopted 
the  following  process  of  preparation : — Specimens  were  selected  con- 
taining the  tissues  of  only  a  single  plant  Fragments  or  p(ffti(n9of 
stems  of  this  character  can  be  obtained  by  careful  manipolatioD  froa 
most  coals.  They  were  placed  in  marked  test-tubes,  and  treated  wA 
strong  nitric  acid,  in  which  they  were  heated  to  the  boiling-point, 
and  kept  in  that  condition  so  long  as  dense  fumes  of  nitrous  sod  were 
disengaged,  or  until,  on  looking  through  the  tube,  the  material  cooM 
be  seen  to  have  a  brown  colour  and  a  certain  degree  of  tr&nsparencj. 
In  many  cases,  boiling  in  this  manner  for  a  short  time  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  fibres  flexible,  and  as  transparent  as  slices  of  recent  wood 
when  slightly  charred.  When  ready  for  examination,  the  chtfcoal 
was  allowed  to  settle,  and  repeatedly  washed  with  pure  water  before 
removing  it  from  the  tube.  It  was  then  examined  in  water,  with 
powers  of  from  50  to  300  diameters,  drawings  of  the  structures  ob- 
served being  made  with  a  camera ;  and  when  it  appeared  desinU^ 
specimens  were  put  up  in  balsam  for  further  examination.  Some 
refractory  specimens  were  found  to  require  alternate  washing  and 
boiling  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  before  their  structures  com 
be  made  out ;  but  in  the  preparation  of  more  than  four  hundred  speci- 
mens from  various  kinds  of  coal  I  have  scarcely  met  with  any  that 
resisted  all  these  processes.* 

I  may  observe  here  that  the  object  is  not  to  decarbonize  die  <^ 
and  obtain  what  has  been  termed  a  siliceous  skeleton.  The  chAOge 
effected  consists  in  the  removal  of  bituminous  matter,  which  is  oxi- 
dized and  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  of  mineral  matters,  especisHj  of 
the  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  tbe 
brittleness  and  opacity  of  the  crude  mineral  charcoal.  The  prepared 
material  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  burning  without  flame  and  leaving 
scarcely  any  ashes.  It  represents  the  cell-wall  and  its  ligneous  lining) 
or  perhaps  in  some  cases  only  the  latter,  in  a  state  of  perfect  integnty, 
appearing  under  the  highest  powers  quite  smooth  and  continaovs, 
and  with  all  its  minute  markings  in  excellent  preservation.  ^^ 
methods  of  incineration  of  the  charcoal  and  of  polishing  its  finner 
portions  I  have  found  to  be,  in  comparison  with  the  nitric  acid  process, 
of  litde  value.  The  first  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  real  character 
of  the  tissues.  The  second  gives  merely  a  rude  outline  of  the  more 
minute  markings,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  affording  cross-sectiofl' 

*  This  nitric  acid  process  is,  I  believe,  nearly  the  same  with  that  reoommend^^ 
Goeppert  and  Moxris. 
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and  a  better  view  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  tissues  than  can 
be  obtained  from  the  shreds  of  woody  matter  resulting  from  the  process 
above  described. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  state  that,  to  compare  specimens  of  coal 
with  the  structures  of  mineralized  plants  from  the  accompanjdng  beds, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  slices  of  the  latter.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
have  specimens  prepared  by  removing  the  mineral  matter  by  an  acid. 
Most  of  the  coal  fossils  showing  structure  are  mineralized  by  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  iron ;  and  on  removing  these,  the  cell- walls  will 
be  found  intact  and  sometimes  apparently  not  even  carbonized.  Diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  suffices  for  this ;  and  structures  by  no  means  to  be 
found,  in  the  comparatively  rude  slices  prepared  by  the  lapidary  can 
be  distinguished  in  these  isolated  cells.  Pyritous  fossils,  so  intractable 
as  slices,  can  usually  be  resolved  by  the  treatment  with  nitric  acid, 
though  in  some  cases  they  require  a  preliminary  roasting,  or,  what  is 
better,  exposure  to  the  weather  until  the  pyrites  begins  to  crumble. 

The  observer  using  the  above  method  will  find  many  vegetable 
fibres  showing  no  markings.  These  are  usually  bast  fibres.  He  will 
see  others  with  one  row  of  round  pores  (uniporous),  or  with  distant 
round  pores  scattered  irregularly  (rariporous),  or  with  several  rows  of 
alternate  simple  or  bordered  pores  (multiporous).  These  are  tissues 
of  SigHkuia  and  Calamodendronj  except  some  large  vessels  of  the 
last  mentioned  type,  which  belong  to  CalamUes.  With  the  porous 
tissues  he  will  often  find  slender  scalariform  vessels,  or  rather  cells  with 
transverse  poreSj  which  also  belong  to  SigiUaria  and  Calamodendron^ 
and  are  very  different  from  the  large  coarse  scalariform  vessels  of 
Lepidodendnm  and  its  allies,  and  of  Stigmaricu  The  ducts  of  ferns 
have  been  already  referred  to.  Some  of  these  varieties  of  mineral 
charcoal  afford  very  beautiful  microscopic  objects. 

Note  on  the  Myriapods  of  the  Coed  Formation. 

The  following  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Scudder,  since 
the  printing  of  the  notice  of  these  creatures  at  page  385,  supra : — 

<*  The  specimens  of  Myriapods  discovered  by  Dr  Dawson  in  the 
Sigillarian  stumps  of  the  Coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  belong  to 
two  genera ;  in  one,  XyUMuSj  Daw.,  cross  sutures  divide  the  seg- 
ments into  numerous  fragments,  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown  among 
living  Myriapoda ;  in  the  other,  which  we  may  call  ArchiuhiSy  the 
segments  are  simple.  Of  the  former  genus,  I  have  discovered  no 
less  than  four  species  among  the  fragments  which  Dr  Dawson  has 
permitted  me  to  examine*  For  one  the  name  of  X  sigillaruz^  Daw., 
may  be  retained;  the  illustrations  (Fig.  151,  a,  c,  p.  385}  probably 
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belong  to  this  species.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  others  in  hflTin^ 
all  the  fragments  of  which  each  segment  is  composed  more  than  twice 
as  broad  as  long,  and  the  upper  edges  of  the  fragments  somewh&t 
raised.  The  segments  themselves  are  about  l-20th  of  an  inch  long, 
slightly  convex,  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  edges  sligfatljaDd 
equally  raised  at  the  suture.  Another  species,  closely  allied  to  this, 
may  be  called  X,  similis.  On  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  erco 
in  adjoining  segments,  the  fragments  composing  the  segments  vaij  in 
form  from  an  oblong  half  as  long  (t.e.,  down  the  segment)  as  broad  to 
a  square ;  some  are  even  a  little  longer  than  broad.  The  segmesu 
vary  in  length  from  l-25th  to  l-30th  of  an  inch,  are  slightly  convex, 
and  apparently  have  their  front  and  hind  edges  turned  up  as  in  X 
tigUlarim.  To  a  third  species  I  have  applied  the  name  of  X.JractHs  : 
here  the  fragments  are  square,  the  segments  are  not  more  than  l-40Ui  of 
an  inch  in  length,  although  the  insect  is  as  large  as  JT.  sigiUarim;  there 
seems  to  be  another  characteristic  in  a  distinct  dorsal  farrow.  The 
last  species,  which  we  may  well  name  X  Dawsordj  is  again  a  larger 
one :  the  segments  measure  from  l-20lh  to  l-30th  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
one  of  them  is  depicted  in  Fig.  59,  in  the  Air-breathers,  lliese 
segments,  which  are  broken  up  into  squarish  or  transversely  obl<Mig 
fragments,  are  very  differently  shaped  from  those  of  the  other  qiecies, 
the  posterior  third  being  elevated  into  a  prominent  rounded  lidge^ 
upon  the  falling  slope  of  which  the  suture  of  the  succeeding  segment 
occurs;  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  segment  is  concavey  widi  a 
more  gradual  curve. 

''  The  second  genus,  ArchitdtiSj  has  but  a  single  species,  which,  firom 
its  resemblance  to  the  other  genus,  and  especially  to  the  last  mentioned 
species,  may  be  named  A.  xylohioides.  The  segments  are  shaped 
almost  exactly  as  in  X,  Davosoni,  but  are  never  broken  up  into  firag- 
ments ;  the  segments  are  about  l-25th  of  an  inch  in  length.  Fig. 
151,  6,  p.  385,  probably  refers  to  this  species." 

Should  these  interesting  conclusions  be  confirmed  by  Mr  Scadder's 
subsequent  investigations,  which  he  proposes  to  embody  in  a  separate 
paper,  they  will  show  that  the  group  of  Myriapods  must  have  been 
represented  by  numerous  vegetable-feeding  species  in  the  Coal  period 
— a  result  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  food 
for  such  creatures  which  must  have  existed  in  the  Carboniferous 
swamps. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  DEVONIAN  PERIOD. 

LOWER   DEVONIAN    OF   NOVA    SCOTIA. — DEVONIAN   OF    SOUTHERN    NEW 

BRUNSWICK. SECTION    OF    '^  FERN    LEDGES." — ^USEFUL    MINERALS. — 

CRUSTACEANS  AND  INSECTS. 

The  growth  of  geological  knowledge  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick is  in  nothing  more  marked  than  in  the  fact  that,  in  1855,  two 
chapters  of  Acadian  Geology,  and  those  somewhat  meagre,  sufficed 
for  all  the  rocks  older  than  the  Carhoniferous,  while  now  the  quantity 
of  matter  on  these  rocks  will  be  more  than  doubled,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  subdivide  them  into  several  series. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  propose  to  describe  the  group  of  rocks  imme- 
diately under  the  Carboniferous  system,  that  to  which  the  name  Devo- 
nian has  been  given  by  the  English  geologists,  and  which  is  represented 
in  the  United  States  by  the  formations  ^m  the  Catskill  or  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone to  the  Oriskany  Sandstone  inclusive.  I  may  remark  that  the  con- 
troversy which  has  been  raised  by  Mr  Jukes,  as  to  the  use  of  the  term 
Devonian  in  England,  in  no  respect  affects  the  questions  we  have  to 
discuss,  since  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  rocks 
known  as  Devonian  in  Devonshire  and  in  Ireland,  in  America  the 
existence  of  a  great  mass  of  sediment,  characterized  by  a  distinct  fauna 
and  flora,  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Upper  Silurian,  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  set  aside.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
Acadian  Provinces,  in  passing  downward  from  the  Carboniferous  to 
the  Devonian  we  constantiy  find  unconformability,  and  that  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  great  masses  and  dikes  of  intrusive  granite 
which  in  Nova  Scotia  penetrate  all  the  rocks  older  than  the  Carbon- 
iferous belong  to  the  close  of  the  Devonian  period. 

I  had  to  remark  in  regard  to  the  Carboniferous  period  that  a  well- 
marked  difference  in  the  deposits  could  be  observed  in  the  regions 
east  and  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  A  similar  difference 
exists  in  the  Devonian.  Beds  of  oceanic  character  are  much  less 
developed  in  the  Acadian  region  than  they  are  in  New  York  and 
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farther  west  More  especially  the  thick  limestones  of  the  latter  dis- 
tricts are  not  represented,  and  there  is  a  greater  prevalence  of  sudj 
and  argillaceous  deposits,  often  with  fossil  plants.  Minor  differences 
exist  in  the  Acadian  Provinces  themselves.  In  Nova  Scotia  odj  the 
lower  members  of  the  system  have  been  distinctly  recognised,  thoagi 
there  are  indications  of  the  upper  members.  In  New  Bronswick  & 
newer  portion  of  the  Devonian  seems  most  largely  developed,  tnd  is 
remarkably  rich  in  fossil  plants. 

I  shall  first  notice  the  Lower  Devonian  rocks  of  Nictanx  and  il3 
vicinity  in  Western  Nova  Scotia,  and  then,  crossing  the  Bay  of  Fimdj, 
describe  the  rich  plant-bearing  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John,  Net 
Brunswick. 

Devonian  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  83rst8m  bave 
all  undergone  more  or  less  alteration  and  disturbance.  This,  with  the 
imperfect  preservation  of  their  fossils  and  their  inland  position,  render* 
the  working  up  of  their  details  of  structure  very  difficult.  Larg^ 
tracts  of  country  thus  remain  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  their  rocks 
being  manifestly  older  than  the  Carboniferous,  but  yet  otherwise  ot 
uncertain  age.  In  the  case  of  the  Devonian,  the  only  place  in  wfaicii 
it  has  been  clearly  made  out  as  distinct  from  the  Silurian,  is  the  bat 
of  hilly  country  extending  along  the  south  side  of  the  Annapolis  Tnllej. 
Here,  in  the  section  of  the  Nictaux  River,  the  first  old  rocks  that  are 
seen  to  emerge  from  beneath  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the  lo^' 
country,  are  fine-grained  slates,  which  I  shall  describe  in  the  sequel 
as  Upper  Silurian.  Their  strike  is  N.  30'*  to  60**  E.,  and  their  dip  to 
the  S.  E.  at  an  angle  of  72^  Interstratified  with  these  are  hard  id 
coarse  beds,  some  of  them  having  a  trappean  aspect  In  followiog 
these  rocks  to  the  S.  E.,  or  in  ascending  order,  they  assume  the  asp^* 
of  the  New  Canaan  beds ;  but  I  could  find  no  fossils  except  in  iooi« 
pieces  of  coarse  limestone,  and  these  have  the  aspect  of  the  Upper 
Arisaig  series,  or  newest  Silurian  of  the  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scottf* 
In  these,  and  in  some  specimens  recently  obtained  by  Mr  Haitt) 
I  observe  Orthoceras  elegantvlum^  Bucama  trtlobita,  ComnH^ 
flexuosusj  Spirtfer  rugcscosta  f  and  apparently  Chonetes  Nova-Scotica, 
with  a  large  Orthoceras,  and  several  other  shells  not  as  yet  seen 
elsewhere, — all  Upper  Silurian.  These  fossils  appear  to  indicate  that 
there  is  in  this  region  a  continuance  of  beds  of  the  upper  kn^S 
series  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  Devonian  rocks  next  to  be  noticed. 

After  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile,  which  may  represent  a  great  thicknes 
of  unseen  beds,  we  reach  a  band  of  highly  fosailiferous  peroxide  of 
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iron,  with  dark  coloured  coarse  slates,  dippbg  S.  30°  £.  at  a  very 
high  angle.  The  iron  ore  is  from  3  to  4^  feet  in  thickness.  The 
fossila  of  the  ironstone  and  the  accompanying  beds,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  identified,  are  Spirifer  txrenotue,  Strophodonta  magnijiea,  Atrypa 
ungui/ormii,  Slrophomena  depraaa,  and  species  oiAvic^Ia,  BeUerophon, 
Faootitei,  and  Zaphrentis,  etc.  These  Professor  Hall  compares  with  the 
fsuna  of  the  Oriskany  sandstone ;  and  they  seem  to  give  indubitable 
testimony  that  the  Nictaux  iron  ore  is  of  Lower  Devonian  age.  The 
most  abundant  fosul  is  a  Spirifer  as  yet  not  identified  with  any  de- 
scribed species,  but  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Nictaox  deposits. 
It  is  uanalty  seen  only  in  the  state  of  casts,  and  often  also  strangely 
distorted  by  the  slaty  stmcture  of  the  beds.  The  specimens  least 
distorted  may  be  described  as  follows  : — General  form,  semi-circular 
tending  to  semi-oval,  convexity  moderate ;  hinge-line  about  equal  to 
width  of  shell ;  a  ronnded  mesial  sinus  and  elevation  with  about  ten 
sub-angular  plications  on  each  side;  a  few  sharp  growth  ridges  at  the 
margin  of  the  larger  valves.  Average  diameter  about  one  inch; 
mesial  sinus  equal  in  width  to  about  three  plications.  I  shall  call  this 
species,  in  the.  meantime,  8.  Nictavmsis. 

I  figure  two  distorted  specimens  (Fig.  176),  to  show  the  remarkable 
differences  of  form  produced  m  this  way.  The  original  form  is  inter- 
mediate. 

Fig.  Iie.—Sprtftr  NKtavtBli*. 


(a)  BboRaud,  ud  (b]  iBBgthBiud,  bf  diitortlon,  Id  Iha  dlnctlDii  of  (he  unw. 

To  the  southward  of  the  ore,  the  country  exhibits  a  succession  of 
ridges  of  slate  holding  similar  fossils,  and  probably  representing  a 
thick  series  of  Devonian  beds,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
them  may  be  repeated  by  faults  or  folds.  Farther  to  the  south  these 
elates  are  associated  with  bands  of  crystalline  greenstone  and  quartz 
rock,  and  are  then  interrupted  by  a  great  mass  of  white  granite,  which 
extends  fax  into  the  interior  and  separates  these  beds  from  the  similar, 
but  non-fossiliferous,  rocks  on  the  inner  side  of  the  metamorphic  band 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Devonian  beds  appear  to  dip  into  the 
granite,  which  is  intrusive,  and  alters  the  slates  near  the  junction  into 
gneissoid  rock  holding  garnets.  The  granite  sends  veins  into  the 
slates,  and  near  the  junction  contains  numerous  angular  fragments  of 
altered  slate. 
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This  junction  is  of  great  interest,  aa  showing  the  gndul  slten^ 
of  slaty  beds  holding  fossils  into  gneissose  rock  with  garnets,  viitm 
the  disUnce  in  some  places  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  It  is  observtblt 
aJso,  that  while  the  gneiss  graduates  into  the  slate  it  does  sot  p» 
imperceptibly  into  the  granite,  but  presents  a  distinct  line  of  septntiin, 
marking  the  limit  of  Uie  Plutonic  and  Metamorphic  rocks,  ind  indi- 
cating that  the  granite  was  truly  a  heated  mass  intruded  am<ni|  ^ 
aqueons  deposits  (Fig.    177).     Farther,   as  the   granite  is  itself  d' 

Fig.  IT!.— /aocKm  </  drantle  and  Dasmian  Slate,  Siclaa. 


(■)  annlta.  (tj  SlitB  vith  goiimm  cfauactar,  to  tnt<Bta^  Imbuddel  in  lb*  puiu. 

DeTonian  age,  we  learn  that  no  great  interval  of  geologicsl  tini 
elapsed  between  the  depontion  and  the  metamorphism  of  the  b«U 
Again,  as  the  granite  cannot  be  a  superficial  or  sniiace  rock,  ibert 
must  have  been  a  mass  of  upper  Devonian  rocks  swept  awaj  b; 
denudation  to  expose  the  beds  as  at  present  Lastly,  thongh  the  be^ 
are  inclined  at  high  angles,  they  run  agunst  the  granite  in  their  line 
of  strike  in  such  a  manner  as  to  idiow  that  it  cuts  quietly  througli 
them,  without  any  great  evidence  of  mechanical  ^turbence  in  con- 
uezion  with  its  eruption,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  general  direcDon 
of  dip  is  toward  the  granide  mass,  as  if  the  Devonian  and  Ippe' 
Silurian  beds  had  sunk  into  a  caldron  of  molten  gmnite.  Fuitbu 
exploration  of  the  country  southward  of  Nictaux  will  be  necetsw? 
before  we  understand  in  detail  the  relation  of  the  Devonian  rocki  tn 
the  great  masses  of  granite  which  appear  in  this  direction. 

Westward  of  the  Nictaux  River,  the  granite  abruptly  crosses  tbe 
line  of  strike  of  the  slates,  and  extends  quite  to  their  northeni  bont^i 
cutting  them  off  in  the  manner  of  a  huge  dike  from  their  contiDiiS' 
tion  about  ten  miles  further  westward.  The  beds  of  slate  in  laniuiil 
against  this  great  dike  of  granite,  change  in  strike  from  south-west  to 
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west,  near  the  junction,  and  become  slightly  contorted  and  altered 
into  gneiss,  and  filled  with  granite  veins ;  bnt  in  some  places  ihey 
retain  traces  of  their  fossils  to  within  200  yards  of  the  granite.  The 
intrusion  of  this  great  mass  of  granite  without  materidi  disturbance 
of  the  strike  of  the  slates  conveys  the  impression  that  it  has  melted 
quietly  through  the  stratified  deposits,  or  that  these  have  been  locally 
crystallized  into  granite  in  situ. 

At  Moose  River  the  iron  ore  and  its  associated  beds  recur  on  the 
western  side  of  the  granite  before  mentioned,  but  in  a  state  of  greater 
metamorphism  than  at  Nictaux.  The  iron  is  here  in  the  state  of  mag- 
netic ore,  but  still  holds  fossil  shells  of  the  same  species  with  those  of 
Nictaux. 

Still  farther  westward,  at  Bear  River,  near  the  bridge  by  which 
the  main  road  crosses  this  stream,  beds  equivalent  to  those  of  Nictaux 
occur  with  a  profusion  of  fossils.  The  iron  ore  is  not  seen,  but  there 
are  highly  fossiliferous  slates  and  coarse  arenaceous  limestone,  and  a 
bed  of  gray  sandstone  with  numerous  indistinct  impressions  apparently 
of  plants.  In  addition  to  several  of  the  fossils  found  at  Nictaux,  these 
beds  afford  TerUacuUteSy  an  Atfypa,  apparently  identical  with  an  un- 
described  species  very  characteristic  of  the  Devonian  sandstones  of 
Oasp^  and  a  coral  which  Mr  Billings  identifies  with  the  Pleuro- 
diciyum  prohlematicum,  Goldfuss,  a  form  which  occurs  in  the  lower 
Devonian  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Westward  of  Bear  River,  rocks  resembling  in  mineral  character 
those  previously  described,  and  probably  of  Devonian  and  Upper 
Silurian  age,  extend  with  similar  strike,  but  in  an  altered  condition, 
and  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  destitute  of  fossils,  quite 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  they  tum  more  to 
the  southward,  and  are  as  I  suppose,  repeated  by  a  sharp  synclinal 
fold,  after  which  they  are  succeeded  by  the  Atlantic  coast  series,  of 
lower  Silurian  date,  and  consisting  of  quartzite  and  clay  slate,  with 
chlorite  and  hornblende  slates  at  Yarmouth  and  its  vicinity,  and 
further  to  the  S.  E.  of  mica  slate  and  gneiss. 

I  cannot  certamly  indicate  the  Devonian  system  in  other  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia.  There  are,  however,  in  various  places,  at  the  margin  of 
the  Carboniferous  areas,  or  projecting  through  these  beds,  rocks  which 
may  be  Devonian,  though,  not  having  afforded  characteristic  fossils, 
their  age  must  remain  doubtful,  as  they  might  possibly  prove  to  be 
altered  members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  rocks  of  Silurian 
date.  They  are  usually  hard  gray  or  purplish  sandstone  or  quartsites, 
associated  with  gray  or  purplish  slates  or  shales.  Such  rocks  occur  in 
the  flanks  of  the  Gobequid  Hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sahnon  River,  and 
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in  the  hills  of  Mount  Thorn  and  Mount  Dalhonsie.  Thej  are  also 
found  in  the  hilly  country  of  Pictou  and  Antigonish ;  and  the  remark- 
able mass  which  seems  to  project  through  the  Coal  formation  between 
the  East  and  Middle  Rivers  of  Pictou  is  of  this  character.  Its  rocks 
do  not  resemble  those  of  the  Silurian  series,  and  they  abound  in 
obscure  remains,  evidently  of  land  plants,  which,  though  not  certainly 
determinable,  resemble  those  of  the  Devonian  rather  than  those  of  the 
Carboniferous. 

Mr  J.  Campbell  of  Halifax  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe 
these  rocks ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  them  in  his  company 
in  1866.  The  fossils  which  I  obtained  are  stipes  of  ferns,  apparently 
of  two  species  :  a  PinnularuZy  and  branching  stems  much  resembling 
those  of  Psiloph^ton,  a  characteristic  Devonian  genus.  There  were 
also  fragments  of  carbonized  and  pyritized  wood,  but  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  show  structure.  These  plants  were  contained  in  a  hard 
gray  altered  sandstone  or  quartzite,  underlying  unconformably  a 
Carboniferous  conglomerate  in  Bear  Brook,  near  the  Middle  River. 
I  have  received  a  specimen  of  laminated  limestone,  not  fossiliferous, 
from  this  vicinity,  and  which  probably  belongs  to  the  present  series. 

These  somewhat  unpromising  rocks  would  afford  a  rich  field  to  any 
geological  observer  who  could  enjoy  the  work  of  unravelling  strati- 
graphical  intricacies ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  their  afford- 
ing  fossil  remains  were  they  explored  with  sufficient  thoroughness. 
More  especially  the  rich  Devonian  flora  of  St  John,  New  Brunswick, 
encourages  us  to  hope  for  similar  discoveries  of  fossil  plants  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Collectors  should  keep  this  in  view,  more  especially  as,  with- 
out attention,  such  plants  might  be  confounded  with  those  of  the 
Carboniferous  rocks. 

Devonian  of  New  Brunswick, 

The  belt  of  partially  metamorphosed  rocks  rising  from  beneath  the 
Carboniferous  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  was  mapped 
in  my  first  edition  as  Upper  Silurian  or  Devonian,  but  without  any 
certain  evidence  as  to  its  age,  other  than  its  manifestly  underlying  the 
Carboniferous,  and  resembling  somewhat  in  mineral  character  the 
rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  age  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
first  fossil  from  these  rocks  ever  seen  by  me  was  a  specimen  of 
Catamites,  brought  by  the  late  Professor  Robb  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  to  Montreal  when  on  a  visit  to  Canada  in  1857.  Professor 
Robb,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  occurrence  of  vegetable 
fossils  in  these  beds,  proposed  to  devote  some  time  to  their  study ; 
but  his  lamented  decease    prevented    this    intention    from    being 
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carried  into  effect.  The  subject  was,  however,  followed  oat  by 
several  gentlemen  of  St  John  engaged  in  geological  studies,  and  more 
particularly  by  Mr  G.  F.  Matthew  and  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt,  from  whom 
I  received  the  specimens  described  in  ray  paper  on  the  Pre-Carbon- 
iferous  Flora  of  Eastern  America  in  1861,  and  with  whom  I  had 
subsequently  an  opportunity  of  exploring  the  localities  of  the  fossils. 
From  these  gentlemen  I  also  obtained  the  further  material  published 
in  my  Flora  of  the  Devonian  Period,  in  1862.*  Mr  Matthew  subse- 
quently published  a  detailed  account  of  the  stratigraphical  relations  of 
the  beds,f  and  Mr  Hartt  has  since  collected  largely  from  the  most 
productive  localities  for  the  Natural  History  Society  of  St  John, 
which  has  liberally  placed  its  collections  in  my  hands.  Many  addi- 
tional facts  in  relation  to  these  beds  have  also  been  published  in  the 
Report  of  Professor  Bailey  on  the  Geology  of  Southern  New  Bruns- 
wick. With  the  aid  of  these  materials,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an 
account  of  this  interesting  formation,  and  shall  then  notice  in  some 
detail  its  fossils. 

The  Devonian  series  of  the  vicinity  of  St  John  is  well  exposed  in 
the  shore  of  Courtnay  Bay,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlton.  The 
red  conglomerates,  which  here  form  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous, 
rest  on  it  unconformably,  and  it  is  itself  underlaid  by  the  St  John 
slates,  a  group  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 

The  succession  of  beds  seen  in  the  Courtnay  Bay  and  St  John 
sections  is  thus  given  in  my  paper  of  1862.  The  thicknesses  stated 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  rough  estimates,  made  up  partly  from 
Mr  Matthew's  observations,  and  partly  from  my  own.  The  names 
are  those  given  by  Mr  Matthew  and  Professor  Bailey : — 

CaarboftdferiMi  Bystem. 

Coarse  red  conglomerate,  with  pebbles  of  underlying  rocks,  and    Feet, 
constituting  in  thjs  vicinity  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
System. 

Devonian  System. 

1.  Mispeck  Oroup. — Dark-red  and  greenish  shales ;  flaggy  sand- 

stones and  grits ;  coarse  angular  conglomerate    •  .     1850 

2.  Little  River  Orovp  (Upper  part  and  passage  beds).— Reddish 

conglomerate,  with  quartz  pebbles;  reddish,  purple,  and 
gray  sandstones  and  grits ;  deep-red,  gray,  and  pale-green 
shales.     A  few  fossil  plants         ....     2350 

3.  Little  River  Oroup  (Middle  and  Lower  part). — ^Blackish  and 

*  Joamal  of  Geologiod  Society,  Nor.  1862.        f  /UdL,  1865. 
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gray  hard  ahale  and  arenaoeous  ahale  {CordaiU  shalea  in 
part) ;  buff  and  gray  aandstone  [Dadoxylon  sandstone)  and 
flags.     Many  fossil  plants ;  Grostaceans  and  Spirorbis     .     2800 

4.  Bloomtibury  Qrcwp. — ^Reddish  conglomerate,  with  slaty  paste 

and  rounded  pebbles;  trappean  or  tufaceous  rocks;  red, 
purplish,  and  green  sandstones  and  shales.  Thickness 
variable  ......     2500 

Lower  Silurian  St/stem. 

5.  Black  papyraceous  shale,  with  layers  of  cone-in-cone  concre- 

tions     .......      400 

6.  Hard,  generally  coarse  and  micaceous,  gray  shales  and  flags, 

of  yarious  shades  of  colour,  and  with  some  reddish  shale 
and  tufaceous  or  trappean  matter  at  the  bottom.  LinfftdoBj 
burrows,  and  trails  of  animals.  Also  in  certain  beds, 
Paradoxides^  ConocephaUtes^  and  other  primordial  Trilo- 
bites      .....         3000  feet  or  more 

The  following  details  as  to  the  several  members  of  the  Devonian  are 
abridged  from  Professor  Bailey's  and  Mr  Matthew's  excellent  memoirs 
already  referred  to.  Before  giving  these,  I  may  explain  that  the 
several  members  of  the  Devonian  system  form,  on  the  east  side  of  St 
John  Harbour,  a  trough  or  synclinal  form,  and  that  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  this  some  of  the  members  of  the  series  are  believed  to 
extend  for  a  great  distance  to  the  eastward,  in  a  more  or  less  meta- 
morphosed state.  The  general  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  section, 
Fig.  178. 

Mispeck  Gfroup. 

''  The  deposits  of  this  group,  constituting  the  newest  member  of  the 
Upper  Devonian  series,  occupy,  in  comparison  with  the  groups  to  be 
described,  a  very  limited  area.  So  far  as  certainly  known,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  district  intervening  between 
the  Little  and  Mispeck  Rivers,  and  consequently  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  trough  already  pointed  out,  as  formed  by  the  folding  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  groups. 

''  They  rest  immediately  upon  the  beds  of  the  Cordaite  shales,  and 
so  nearly  resemble  the  latter  as  to  be  not  easily  distinguished.  It  is 
therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  group  may  yet  be  found  to  have  a 
wider  distribution,  especially  westward  of  the  St  John  River,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Pisarinco. 

The  following  descriptive  remarks  taken  from  the  paper  of  Mr 
Matthew  well  represent  its  general  character. 


DETOMIAK  or  HBW  BKUtlSWICX. 


"  West  and  north  of  Mount  Prospect,  where  the  Conluta  ihslea 
disappear  beneath  the  stratified  gravel  which  covere  the  top  of  that 
bill,  ibi  dip  of  the  beds  at  the  base  of  this  gronp  rapidly  diminishes 
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from  30°  to  15%  and  the  strike  at  the  same  horizon  varies  10*.  The 
lowest  member  is  a  ooaiBe  reddish  conglomerate,  having  a  red  slaty 
paste  filled  with  large  snbangular  fragments  of  a  gray  altered  rock, 
like  the  lower  date  of  the  Coldbrook  group.  It  also  contains  frag- 
ments of  reddish  sandstone,  and  a  few  pieces  of  impure  slaty  lime- 
stone.   The  conglomerate  is  ovetltud  by  thick  beds  of  purple  clay 
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slate,  which,  by  accesaon  of  coarser  materials,  becomes  a  slaty  sand- 
stone and  grit  filled  with  white  particles.  The  strata  of  this  groop 
are  much  Uiicker  on  t^e  north  than  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin. 
An  isohited  deposit  of  red  slates,  resembling  the  finer  beds  of  this 
group,  rests  against  a  mass  of  altered  rock,  which  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bloomsbury  volcanic  beds,  at  Taylor's  Island,  west  <3i 
the  Harbour  of  St  John. 

^'  If  the  beds  last  alluded  to  be  properly  referred,  it  is  very  probable 
that  those  of  Pisarinco,  already  mentioned,  may  in  part  at  least  apper- 
tain to  the  same  group.  They  have  been  described,  however,  as  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Cordaite  shales.  The  same  is  true  in  part  of  tihe  dis- 
trict between  Musquash  and  Chance  Harbour." 

LUde  Ewer  Oroup. 

''  The  Little  River  group  consists  of  two  members,  one  of  coarse 
and  the  other  of  comparatively  fine  ingredients,  termed,  from  the 
characteristic  fossils  which  they  hold,  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone  and 
the  Cordaite  shales.  Though  intimately  connected,  they  do  not  in- 
variably occur  together,  and  for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  will  be 
separately  considered." 

*'  (A.)  Cordaite  Shales, — In  the  consideration  of  this,  the  upper  mem- 
ber of  the  Little  River  group,  we  have  presented  for  our  study  by  fiu* 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  deposit  which  occurs  in  this  portion  of 
New  Brunswick,  if  not  indeed  in  the  whole  province.  Recognising 
its  economical  importance  as  a  rich  metalliferous  series,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  present  survey  to  ascertain  minutely 
the  distribution,  age,  and  characters  of  the  rocks  composing  it,  and  to 
mark  its  limits  accurately  as  the  great  copper-bearing  group  of  Lower 
New  Brunswick.  Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  occuined 
by  this  series  is  still  uncleared,  and  among  the  wildest  and  most  rugged 
in  the  province,  we  have  so  far  succeeded  in  tracing  out  its  rock 
formations,  that  the  limits  of  the  latter  may  now  be  looked  upon  as 
approximately  fixed,  at  the  same  time  that  its  age  and  productive 
metalliferous  character  are  satisfactorily  established.  As  the  details 
of  this  examination  are  of  great  importance,  I  shall  here  describe  the 
observations  made  more  minutely  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
groups  has  been  deemed  necessary. 

''  It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that,  forming  as  they  do  two  members 
of  a  single  group,  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone  and  Cordaite  shales  should 
be  intimately  associated  and  occur  together,  and  that  the  distribution 
of  the  former  should  be  a  general  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
latter.    While,  however,  this  is  true  as  regards  that  portion  of  the 
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group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  John^  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  Dadoxjlon  sandstones  constitute  a  comparatively  local 
deposit,  while  the  shales  which  succeed  spread  much  more  widely 
over  extensive  districts,  both  to  the  east  and  west 

''  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Harbour  of  St  John,  the  shales  referred 
to  are  first  met  along  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  River, 
where  thej  form  a  narrow  band  lying  between  the  embouchure  of 
that  stream  and  the  promontory  of  Red  Head.  The  band  of  rocks 
thus  appearing,  though  narrow  at  the  coast,  widens  as  it  is  traced  into 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  follows  approximately  the  curve 
already  pointed  out  as  marking  the  distribution  of  the  subjacent 
sandstone.  The  line  of  its  outcrop  may  be  readily  traced  on  the 
geological  map,  forming  a  sharp  and  somewhat  irregular  curve,  ex- 
tending from  Red  Head  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mispeck.  In  the  latter 
portion  of  the  curve,  owing  principally  to  a  fold  in  the  strata,  the 
rocks  occupy  a  somewhat  wider  space  than  is  covered  in  the 
former. 

''  Terminating  on  the  coast  at  the  locality  last  mentioned,  the  Gor- 
daite  shales,  now  trending  south-westerly,  seem  for  the  moment  to  be 
lost  in  the  waters  of  the  bay.  Like  the  sandstones  which  underlie 
them,  however,  they  follow  the  curve  of  the  volcanic  beds  of  the 
Bloomsbury  group,  and  doubling  the  promontory  which  marks  the 
south-western  termination  of  the  latter,  reappear  along  its  eastern 
flank,  still  resting  upon  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone,  and  extend  in  this 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  Emerson's  Greek.  Along  this  portion  of 
their  distribution,  however,  between  the  Mispeck  and  Black  Rivers, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  group  observable, 
80  great  a  difference,  indeed,  as  to  have  caused  some  hesitation  in 
assigning  these  beds  to  their  true  position.  They  occupy  the  coast 
from  the  point  south-west  of  the  Millicent  Lake,  including  Beveridge 
and  Thomson's  Goves,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  latter  they  extend  along  the  shore  to  Emerson's 
Greek,  and  in  the  interior  to  a  somewhat  greater  distance,  but  from 
this  point  are  rapidly  covered  with  the  Garboniferous  deposits  which 
extend  to  Quaco.  They  reappear,  however,  north-west  of  the  last 
named  place,  and  eastward  of  T3aiemouth  or  Ten-Mile  Greek,  where 
they  rise  into  a  low  ridge,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  conglomerates  at 
the  base  of  the  series,  and  are  crossed  by  all  the  principal  roads  leading 
in  this  direction. 

''The  same  series  has  also  been  observed  on  Vaughan's  and 
Macomber's  Brooks,  north-east  of  Quaco,  covered  as  before  by 
Garboniferous  deposits  on  its  southern  slope,  and  to  a  less  degree 
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on  its  northeni  also,  where,  however,  it  is  sacceeded,  at  a  veiy 
short  distance,  hy  beds  of  the  Lower  Coldbrook.  Owing  to  the 
disturbances  and  foldings  allnded  to  in  the  description  of  the  latter, 
the  whole  vast  mass  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Bloomsbniy,  St 
John  slates,  and  Dadoxylon  sandstones,  have  mostlj  disappeared, 
and  we  here  find  beds  even  below  the  base  of  the  Silmiaa  almost 
side  by  side  with  the  shales  of  the  Upper  Devonian. 

"From  Vaughan's  Brook,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qnaco,  the 
upper  member  of  the  group  now  under  consideration  begins  rapidlj 
to  widen,  and  to  the  eastward  soon  attains  an  enormous  development. 
Higher  members  than  those  last  described  appear  at  Melvin's  Beach ; 
and  thence,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  Carboniferous 
deposits  at  Salmon  River,  Goose  Creek,  and  Martin's  Head,  extend 
with  a  bold  and  unbroken  front  along  the  coast  to  Point  Wol^  at 
the  western  limit  of  Albert  County.  They  thence  no  longer  ke^ 
the  shore,  but,  pursuing  their  normal  course,  may  be  traced  in  a 
series  of  bold  high  ridges  as  far  as  Shepody  Mountain. 

"  While  the  southern  limit  of  the  group  is  thus  uniform  and  regu- 
lar, the  line  which  marks  its  northern  boundary  is  more  difficult  of 
recognition.  Owing  to  one  or  more  immense  S3niclinal  folds,  the 
area  covered  by  these  rocks  is  enormously  increased,  and  from  the 
limited  space  occupied  near  the  sea  coast,  behind  Quaco,  now  widens 
until  it  embraces  the  whole  extent  of  country  south  of  the  Shepody 
Road.  On  the  latter  thoroughfare  the  rocks  of  the  group  were 
first  observed  near  Wallace's  Post  Office,  in  the  parish  of  Hammond, 
King's,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Great  and  Little  Salmon  Rivers. 
On  the  last  named  stream  they  were  found  to  occupy  the  whole 
country  southward  to  the  coast  Whether  they  similarly  occupy  the 
entire  valley  of  the  former  has  not  been  ascertained :  the  difficulties 
of  descending  these  rapid  and  mountainous  water-courses,  throagh 
a  country  without  a  settlement,  being  of  too  serious  a  character 
to  admit  of  exploring  both  of  the  above  named  streams.  The  limits 
of  the  group  in  this  direction,  however,  cannot  vary  far  from  the 
outlines  as  laid  down  on  the  Map. 

''  Following  the  line  of  the  Shepody  Road  from  the  point 
above  mentioned,  the  rocks  of  the  present  group,  or  '  coast  aeries ' 
as  it  may  conveniently  be  termed,  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  tiie 
eastward  as  far  as  the  high  lands  back  of  Hopewell,  while  deposits, 
probably  referable  to  the  same  series,  have  been  observed  at  a  great 
variety  of  places  both  in  the  county  of  King's  and  eastward  in  that 
of  Albert."  These  will  be  found  severally  referred  to  in  the  remarks 
on  the  characters  of  the  group  in  Professor  Bailey's  Report. 
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'^  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  upper  limit  of  the  series 
is  a  line  extending  nearly  northerly  from  the  vicinity  of  Quaco, 
crossing  the  Shepody  Road  near,  the  sources  of  the  Salmon  Biver, 
thence  extending  in  the  same  line  so  as  to  include  a  large  area 
in  the  parish  of  Hammond,  to  near  the  sources  of  the  Pollet  River. 
It  follows  the  line  of  the  Shepody  Road  eastward  into  Albert, 
and  certainly  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  latter  county  which 
lies  southward  of  that  road^  between  it  and  the  sea;  while  the 
character  of  the  metamorphic  series  which  appear  to  the  northward 
would  seem  to  indicate  even  a  wider  distribution.  Like  all  the  older 
formations  in  this  portion  of  the  province,  the  Little  River  group 
is  progressively  covered  to  the  eastward  with  Carboniferous  deposits, 
which  at  Shepody  Mountain  finally  cap  the  subjacent  metamorphic 
beds,  and  form  their  well-marked  eastern  termination. 

*' Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  season's  work,  our 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  this  most  important  group  was  limited 
to  the  area  inunediately  about  St  John,  and  eastward  to  Black 
River  and  Gardner's  Creek.  We  have  now  succeeded  in  fixing 
its  true  limits  in  this  direction,  and  in  giving  to  it  a  distribution 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unexpected. 

"But  not  only  have  these  metalliferous  rocks  been  thus  found 
to  occupy  such  an  extensive  area  to  the  east ;  they  have  also  been 
found  to  spread  widely  to  the  west,  and  to  give  promise  of  valuable 
discoveries  in  a  region  to  which,  as  yet,  but  little  attention  has 
been  paid.  I  refer  to  portions  of  the  peninsula  of  Pisarinco,  west 
of  St  John,  and  to  a  large  district  south  of  the  Musquash  River, 
between  the  Lancaster  Mills  and  Chance  Harbour."  Their  distri- 
bution in  this  direction  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  Report  above 
referred  to. 

"(B.)  Dadoxylon  Sandstone. — ^The  lower  member  of  the  Little 
River  group,  to  which  the  preceding  name  has  been  applied,  imme- 
diately succeeds  and  rests  upon  the  upper  member  of  the  Blooms- 
bury.  Folded  with  the  latter  into  a  depression  or  trough,  it  has  been 
traced  by  Mr  Matthew  in  a  double  curve  extending  from  Mana- 
wagonish,  west  of  the  Harbour  of  St  John,  around,  and  along  the 
southern  flank  of  the  Bloomsbury  axis,  maintaining  throughout  this 
district  a  nearly  uniform  width. 

"  On  the  eastern  side  of  Courtnay  Bay,  it  first  appears  near  the 
mouth  of  Little  River,  and  thence  following  the  line  of  the  Blooms- 
bury  beds  below  it,  extends  northerly  and  easterly  towards  the  head 
of  the  Mispeck,  being  very  well  exposed  at  Mount  Prospect,  about 
four  miles  east  of  the  city.    Near  the  sources  of  the  Mispeck  the  band 
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of  these  rocks  bends  slowly  around,  assumes  a  soutberly  direction, 
and  follows  the  last  named  stream  to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  mootk 
Again  changing  its  direction,  it  now  flanks  the  end  of  the  Bloomsbuiy 
ridge,  and  extends  in  a  narrow  belt  eastwardly  as  £Bur  as  the  east  branch 
of  the  Black  River.  Beyond  the  latter,  as  far  as  known,  it  lapidlj 
disappears. 

"  To  the  west  of  St  John,  beades  the  locality  of  Manawagonish,  the 
Dadoxylon  sandstones  have  been  observed  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Musquash  River,  in  the  village  of  Ivanhoe,  resting  upon  a  deposit 
of  the  Upper  Bloomsbury  and  overlaid  by  Cordaite  shales. 

'^  It  will  be  remarked,  when  describing  the  characters  of  the  Blooms^ 
bury  group,  that  the  red  deposits,  which  form  its  upper  member^ 
constitute  beds  of  transition  between  that  group  and  the  one  now 
under  consideration. 

'*  As  indicated  by  the  name  it  bears,  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone  is 
chiefly  composed  of  coarse  materials,  though  less  so  than  in  the  group 
which  immediately  preceded  it  While  the  upper  beds  of  the  latter 
consbted  chiefly  of  reddish  conglomerates,  the  present  series  is  com- 
posed of  a  hard  gray  sandstone,  associated,  however,  with  occasional 
beds  of  grit  and  layers  of  dark  gray  shale.  The  transition  abore 
alluded  to  consists,  therefore,  in  a  gradually  increasing  fineness  in 
the  sedimentary  beds,  indicating  changes  in  the  physical  conditionB 
under  which  they  were  deposited. 

^^  In  lithological  characters,  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone,  as  described 
by  Mr  Matthew,  is  remarkably  uniform  and  constant,  and  has  been  of 
great  service  in  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the  section  now  under 
consideration.  But  the  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  this  deposit, 
is  derived  from  the  abundance  and  wonderful  perfection  of  the  organic 
relics  which  it  holds,  the  oldest  undoubted  relics  of  a  land  vegetation 
in  this  long  series  of  formations." 

Bhomshury  Group. 

The  Bloomsbury  group,  like  the  Coldbrook,  which  it  closely 
resembles,  comprises  two  very  difierent  series  of  sediments,  the 
lower  and  older  being  volcanic,  while  the  upper  and  newer  is  of 
aqueous  origin.    These  must  be  separately  considered. 

"  (A.)  Sedimentary  Beds. — ^The  deposits  of  the  Upper  Bloomsborf, 
of  purely  aqueous  origin,  are  generally  found  in  bands  of  varying 
width,  lying  parallel  to,  and  immediately  above  the  volcanic  deports 
of  the  lower  member.  They  may  thus  be  traced,  following  the 
different  distribution  of  the  latter,  almost  throughout  its  entire  eictent 
The  greatest  development  of  this  member  is  along  the  space  between 
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the  Black  aiid  Mispeck  Rivera,  and  towards  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond. 
On  the  southern  shore  of  the  latter  red  sediments  also  occur,  which 
have  been  doubtfully  referred  to  the  Coldbrook  Group,  but  may 
possibly  be  a  continuation  of  the  beds  last  described.  On  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  Bloomsbury  axis,  the  upper  member  of  the  group 
again  appears,  but  it  is  here  a  comparatively  thin  deposit,  and 
occupies  but  a  very  limited  area. 

''Turning  to  the  westward,  this  member  is  also  but  poorly  re- 
presented, and  at  Courtnay  Bay  does  not  exceed  a  thickness  of 
150  feet.  In  St  John  and  Carleton,  as  well  as  at  Sheldon's  Point, 
it  is  wanting  altogether.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Musquash, 
however,  in  the  village  of  Ivanhoe,  reddish  sediments  occur  resting 
upon  the  Portland  series  and  overlaid  by  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone, 
and  therefore  belon^ng  to  the  Upper  Bloomsbury,  but  whether  they 
have  any  direct  connexion  with  the  deposits  to  the  east,  or  are 
the  result  of  local  and  independent  deposition,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  say. 

''  In  lithological  charactera  the  upper  member  of  the  Bloomsbury 
group  is  very  constant,  consisting  of  fine-grained  red  clay  slate 
and  reddish-gray  conglomerate.  Its  thickness  has  been  stated  at 
500  feet.  The  rocks  of  this  member,  accordmg  to  Mr  Matthew, 
constitute  a  passage  from  the  volcanic  beds  to  the  sandstone  of  the 
(Little  River)  group  above.  As  far  as  known  they  contain  no 
fossils." 

''  (B.)  Volcanic  Bed$. — ^The  most  extensive  and  typical  exposure 
of  the  volcanic  beds  of  the  present  group  is  furnished  by  the  locality 
from  which  their  name  has  been  derived,  the  high  hill  called  Blooms- 
bury Mountain,  near  the  centre  of  the  parish  of  Simonds.  This 
mountain,  as  described  by  Mr  Matthew,  constitutes  the  western 
termination  of  a  ridge  of  land  extending  north-easterly  in  the  centre 
of  the  county,  and  appeara  to  represent  one  of  the  ancient  fissures 
or  volcanic  vents,  from  which,  during  the  Devonian  period,  were 
poured  forth  the  lava,  ashes,  and  scoria,  which  now  constitute  the 
lower  member  of  the  Bloomsbury  group.  The  streams  of  eruptive 
matter  thus  discharged  flowed  from  the  central  opening  in  three 
directions,  north-easterly,  westerly,  and  south-westerly,  as  indicated  by 
the  positions  which  they  now  occupy. 

''  The  upper  limit  of  the  Bloomsbury  lava  streams,  trending  to 
the  west,  may  be  traced  in  a  long,  though  narrow,  line  of  hills,  from 
the  head  of  Black  River,  below  Loch  Lomond,  to  Courtnay  Bay. 
Removed  by  denudation  from  the  latter,  the  beds  of  the  group  re- 
appear in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of  St  John,  and  again  on  the  oppo- 
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ate  side  of  the  harbour  in  the  town  of  Carleton.  They  are  wm- 
what  increajBed  in  bulk  in  the  latter  place,  but  soon  dia^pear  to 
the  westward  under  extensive  accumulations  of  post-pliocene  gravels. 
At  Sheldon's  Point,  however,  and  Manawagonish,  rocks  probablj 
referable  to  the  present  group  occur,  and  beyond  in  the  peninsoli 
of  Pisarinco,  as  well  as  on  the  Musquash  River,  and  westward 
towards  Lepreau. 

''The  second  great  belt  of  Bloomsbury  lavas,  trending  south- 
westerly,  though  in  much  thicker  beds  than  those  last  deacribed, 
is  comparatively  limited  in  distribution,  reaching  only  from  the 
central  vent  of  Bloomsbury  Mountain  to  the  MiUicent  Lake,  in 
the  rear  of  Mispeck.  The  valley  of  Black  River  cuts  direcdj 
across,  and  is  largely  included  in  the  series  referred  to,  and  in  its 
upper  part  forms  the  line  of  division  between  its  two  memben. 
The  thickness  of  the  lower  member,  as  measured  by  Mr  Matthew, 
has  been  approximately  stated  at  2000  feet. 

''  Of  the  eastward  flow  of  the  Bloomsbury  lavas,  little  is  known. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  thickness  of  the  group  near  the  sooroes 
of  Black  River,  it  can  be  traced  but  a  short  distance  in  this  direction, 
being  rapidly  covered  and  concealed  by  the  Carboniferous  deposits 
in  the  rear  of  Quaco. 

"  At  Bloomsbury  Mountain,  where  the  best  exposure  has  been 
stated  to  occur,  the  following  peculiarities  have  been  noticed  bj 
Mr  Matthew : — 

'' '  The  elevation  consists  of  basaltic  trap,  and  is  flanked  on  each 
side  by  beds  of  amygdaloid,  trap-ash,  and  other  products  of  volcanie 
origin,  which  also  cover  the  crest  of  the  anticlinal  fold  for  two  or 
three  miles  west  of  the  hill.  The  succession  of  strata  is  beat  dis- 
played on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  where  they  succeed  each  other 
in  the  following  order : — Basaltic  trap,  unstratified,  of  great  thickness; 
bedded  basalt,  amygdaloidal  porphyry,  bedded  basalt,  homblen<iic 
trap-ash,  micaceous  quartzite,  vesicular  trap-ash  slate ;  thickness  of 
the  stratified  deposits  about  3000  feet  There  is  'also  on  this  slope 
a  volcanic  conglomerate,  viz.,  fragments  of  trap  rocks  imbedded  in 
trap-ash  slate.  The  quartzite  resembles  some  of  the  finer  beds  at 
West  Beach  and  Black  River,  and  the  porphyry  is  that  alluded  to 
in  Gesner's  Third  Report,  p.  15.  The  trap-ash  slate  is  in  many  plA<^ 
full  of  irregular  vesicles,  the  sides  of  which  are  coated  with  minute 
crystals  of  quartz,  calcite,  and  specular  iron.' 

"  The  remaining  portions  of  the  lower  Bloomsbury  beds  do  not 
differ  from  those  above  described,  except  in  the  comparative  lO' 
frequency  of  unstratified  basalt" 
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The  DeTonian  rocks  appear  at  several  places  along  the  coast 
of  New  Brunswick,  between  St  John  and  St  Andrews,  at  which 
place  they  are  connected  with  the  Devonian  sandstones  of  Perry, 
Maine.  According  to  Professor  Hind,  an  area  of  about  twenty-five 
square  miles  near  Campbellton  on  the  Restigouche,  consists  of 
Devonian  rocks,  an  extension  or  outlier  of  the  Devonian  of  Gasp4. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  belts  of  Devonian  rocks  known  to 
exist  in  the  interior  of  Maine  may  extend  into  Northern  New 
Brunswick ;  but  this  has  not,  I  believe,  been  as  yet  certainly  as- 
certained. 

I  must  refer  to  Professor  Bailey's  Report  for  more  full  details 
on  the  Devonian  of  New  Brunswick,  and  shall  now  turn  to  the 
more  particular  consideration  of  the  highly  fossiliferous  members 
of  the  group  as  developed  near  St  John,  reserving  for  a  subsequent 
chapter  the  consideration  of  the  fossil  plants. 

Section  at  the  '^  Fern  Ledgei^^  near  St  John. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  that  part  of  the  St  John  section  described 
above  as  the  Little  River  group,  on  account  of  its  fossil  plants  and 
insects;  and  for  this  reason  I  give  below  an  abridgment  of  the 
detailed  section  prepared  by  Mr  Hartt  for  Professor  Bailey's  Report, 
and  which  will  serve  to  show  the  resemblance  as  to  mineral  character 
between  these  beds  and  those  of  the  Coal  formation.  Mr  Hartt  re- 
marks in  introducing  his  section : — 

^^  Of  the  several  localities  for  fossil  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John, 
the  richest  and  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  '  Fern  Ledges.'  These 
are  a  series  of  ledges  exposed  on  the  sea-shore,  between  high  and 
low- water  mark,  at  the  foot  of  the  properties  of  Messrs  N.  S.  Demill 
and  Zebedee  Ring,  Duck  Cove,  Lancaster,  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
town  of  Carleton.  The  ledges  are  formed  by  the  outcropping  edges 
of  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale  belonging  to  the  Little  River  group 
of  Mr  Matthew.  These  have  a  strike  of  about  W.  10**  N.,  and  a 
southerly  or  seaward  dip  of  about  45^  This  strike  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  the  trend  of  the  shore,  along  which,  rounded  and  much  worn 
by  wave  action  and  buried  in  sea- weed,  their  edges  run  in  long  ridges. 
llie  shale-beds,  in  which  the  plants  occur,  are,  on  account  of  their 
softness,  everywhere  so  worn  away  by  the  waves  from  between  the 
enclosing  sandstones,  as  to  be  in  only  a  few  places  accessible. 

*'  Only  near  high-watermark  are  the  ledges  of  any  height,  and  from 
these  the  plant-bearing  shale-beds  are  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
ledges  extend  along  the  shore  for  some  325  paces,  with  a  width  of 
300  feet,  more  or  less,  exposing  a  thickness  of  strata  of  about  150 

2l 
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feet  Numerous  faults  occur  at  the  locality,  the  principal  of  whicb, 
on  the  easternmost  side  of  the  most  prominent  projecting  ledge,  and 
whose  direction  is  S.  30**  W.,  is  a  downthrow  of  about  50  feet 

'*  Directly  in  front  of  the  ledges,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  tlie 
shore,  is  a  series  of  skerries  laid  bare  at  low  water,  called  the  'Shag 
Rocks.'  I  have  not  visited  them,  but  the  beds  of  which  they  ire 
composed  have  an  apparent  east-and-west  strike,  and  a  high  dip  to 
the  southward.  They  are  probably  the  upper  members  of  the  ConLiite 
Shales. 

^  Beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  similar  to  those  at  the  Fern  Ledges. 
show  themselves  on  the  shore  about  three-quarters  of  a  mOe  to  tlif! 
westward.  They  contain  the  remains  of  a  few  species  of  f^aot^ 
identical  with  those  occurring  at  the  '  Ledges,'  but  the  beds  are 
higher  up  in  the  series.  This  locality,  called  the  '  Calamite  Ledger' 
has  not  been  so  carefully  examined  as  that  to  the  eastward.  1  have 
collected  there  the  following  species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  common 
to  the  two  localities : — 

*'  Cordaites  Eobbiij  Daws.  Extremely  abundant  in  certam  layers 
of  black  shale,  and  very  finely  preserved.  —  Sphenopteris  Bitck- 
cockiana^  Daws.  Abundant  in  detached  pinnules.  —  Pecopterii 
discrepansj  Daws.  Apparently  rare :  have  found  but  a  single  pinnule. 
— Cardiocarpum  comutum^  Daws.  Not  infrequent,  associated  i^itij 
cordaites,  calamites,  etc. — Calamites  transitionis^  Goeppert  Abnn- 
dant  —  (7.  canncBformis,  Brongn.  —  Annularia  acuminata,  Da^s. 
Pinnularia  dispalans,  Daws.  Common.  —  PsUophytonf  glabrufp. 
Daws.  —  Stigmaria  ficoides  (rar.),  Brongn.  —  A  single  specimen 
with  rootlets  attached  was  found  by  my  father,  J.  W.  Hartt,  in 
a  bed  of  sandstone,  about  half-way  up  in  the  section  here  exposed. 
— Lepidodendron  Oaspianumf  Daws.  Two  or  three  ill-preserved 
specimens  of  a  Lepidodendron,  which  Dawson  has  referred  wiih 
doubt  to  this  species,  were  collected  at  this  locality  by  Mr  Matthev 
and  myself. 

'*  The  sandstone  at  the  Fern  Ledges  is  very  compact  and  hard,  and 
of  a  gray  colour.  It  contains  many  plant  remains,  but  usuallj  in  a 
badly  preserved  state.  Thin  beds  of  arenaceous  shale,  of  a  ^Q^ 
texture  and  dark-gray  colour,  becoming  black  sometimes,  or  passing 
into  light  greenish-gray,  are  interstratified  with  the  sandstones,  and 
these  beds  are  highly  charged  with  plants,  which  occur  preserved  as 
graphite,  every  nerve  and  nervule  of  a  fern  leaf  being  as  distinct  ^ 
in  a  pencil  drawing. 

"•  It  had  been  ascertained  several  years  ago  by  Gesner,  Rob^r 
Dawson,  and  others,  that  the  beds  of  the  Little  River  group  ^^^ 
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fossiliferous,  and  ill-preserved  plant  remains  liad  been  observed  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  '  Ledges.'  Mr  Matthew,  who  had  previously  dis- 
covered in  the  shales  at  the  foot  of  the  city  of  St  John,  near  the 
barracks,  the  plants  which  Dawson  described  in  his  paper  on  the 
'Flora  of  the  Precarboniferous,  etc.,'  collected  in  1860,  at  the 
'  Ledges,'  from  one  of  the  exposures  of  Plant-bed  No.  1,  of  the  fol- 
lowing section,  some  obscure  markings  which  were  probably  leaves 
of  AsterophyUites  longifolia^  Brongn. ;  but  it  was  not  until  May  1861 
that  I  found  that  these  rocks  were  richly  fossiliferous,  and  discovered 
in  Beds  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  8  (?),  a  large  number  of  fossil  plants,  prin- 
cipally ferns,  a  remarkable  Crustacean,  AmphipeUh  paradoxus^  Salter, 
and  a  Spirorbis.  Messrs  Matthew,  W.  R.  Payne,  James  Hegan,  and 
Lunn,  took  part  in  the  explorations  which  were  carried  on  during  the 
summer,  Mr  Matthew  discovering,  among  other  things,  a  new  species 
of  Eurypterusj  E.  puUcarisj  Salter ;  while  Mr  Payne  secured  a  single 
specimen  of  a  trilobite,  still  undetermined,  the  only  one  the  locality 
has  afforded. 

"  These  discoveries  proved  so  interestmg  that  Principal  Dawson,  to 
whom  I  communicated  them,  paid  a  visit  to  St  John,  and  examined 
the  locality  in  person.  The  collections  made  were  put  into  his 
hands,  and  the  plants  were  described  in  detail  in  his  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  entitled, 
'  On  the  Flora  of  the  Devonian  Period  in  North-Eastem  America.' 
The  number  of  plants  obtained  thus  far  from  the  Lancaster  localities 
was  36,  which,  with  the  three  species  of  Crustacea,  the  Sptrorbis,  and 
the  three  species  of  plants  previously  collected  in  St  John  by  Mr 
Matthew,  made  the  number  of  species  of  animals  and  plants  ascer- 
tained to  occur  in  the  Little  River  group,  43. 

'^  The  following  summer  I  spent  thirty  days  at  this  locality,  being 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  some  ten  or  more  new  species  of  plants, 
principally  ferns,  and  by  securing  larger  and  more  perfect  specimens 
of  many  of  the  species  described  by  Dawson  from  mere  fragments. 
But  the  most  valuable  and  entirely  unexpected  discovery,  was  that 
of  remains  of  insects^  of  which  five  species  have  been  obtained.  These 
specimens  are  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr  Scudder  of  Boston,  the 
well-known  entomologist,  for  description.  During  the  summer,  I 
began  the  task  of  examining  every  bed  in  the  section  at  this  locality, 
a  task  not  easy  to  perform,  where  the  tough  rocks  lying  below  high- 
water  mark  and  buried  in  a  luxuriant  growth  of  sea-weed,  are  worn 
away  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  work  them. 

''  In  the  summer  of  1863,  I  spent  eight  days  at  the  locality,  during 
which  time  I  finished  my  section.    Several  new  plants  were  discovered, 
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together  with  manj  quite  perfect  specimens  of  several  hitherto  known 
onlj  as  fragments.  Of  the  latter  was  a  large  £rond  of  NeuropUrii 
pofymorpha,  Dawson. 

^  In  the  following  section,  the  measurements  were  taken  along  a  line 
crossing  the  heds  at  right  angles  to  their  strike,  from  htgh-wtter 
mark  near  the  bathing-house  stairs,  to  low-water  mark.  The  licb 
fossiliferous  shale-beds,  or  plant-beds^  as  I  shall  term  them,  are 
numbered  from  below  upwards,  for  convenience  of  reference.  The 
thickness  and  lithological  character  of  these  beds  vary  somewlot  in 
their  different  exposures.  The  position  of  one  or  two  plant-beda 
appearing  elsewhere  at  this  locality,  but  not  observed  on  the  line  of 
section,  is  indicated.  I  have  given  lists  of  all  the  plants,  eta^ 
described,  which  I  have  collected  from  each  plant-bed,  with  some 
remarks  on  their  mode  of  occurrence,  and  I  have  noticed  some  of  the 
undescribed  species. 

^  The  following  section  begins  at  the  base  of  the  Dadoxylon  sand- 
stone beds,  at  their  junction  with  the  trappean  beds  of  the  Bloomsbniy 
groap,  which  form  the  high  land  skirting  the  shore  to  the  northvardf 
and  takes  up  the  overlying  beds  in  ascending  order : — 

**  Section  of  the  Little  River  Group  at  the  ^Fem  Ledgesy  LcmcatUr^  NS. 

By  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt 

Heavy  beds  of  gray  sandstone  and  £ags   (Dadoxylon  sandstone). 
Dadoxyhn  Ouangonduxnum,  Daws.,  Ccdamites,  etc. 

Thickness,  by  estimation,  300  feet 

Under  this  head  I  have  classed  all  the  beds  underlying  the  Plant- 
bed  No.  1,  which  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  the  lowest  of  the  rich 
plant-bearing  layers,  and  the  base  of  the  Cordaite  shales.  These  beds 
occupy  the  low  ground  lying  between  the  ridge  of  the  Bloomsbury 
group  and  the  shore.  They  are  covered  by  drift,  and  show  themselves 
only  in  limited  outcrops,  and  in  the  ledges  on  the  shore.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  ledges  they  are  thrown  forward  on  the  beach  bj 
a  fault,  forming  a  prominent  mass  of  rock,  in  the  summit  of  which  a 
fine  trunk  of  Dadoxylon  is  seen  embedded  in  the  sandstone.  Recent 
excavations  made  in  these  beds  in  quarrying  stone  for  building  Y^' 
poses,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  locality,  where  the  rocks  are  veiy 
much  broken  up  by  dislocations,  have  exposed  numerous  badly  pre- 
served impressions  of  large  trunks  of  this  tree. 

Plant-bed  No.  1 Thickness,  1  foot 

Black  arenaceous  shale,  varying  from  a  fissile  sandstone  to  a  seni- 
papyraceous  shale,  very  fine-grained  and  very  fissile,  chaiged  most 
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ricblj  with  beautifullj  preserved  remains  of  plants,  among  which  are 

the  following  species : — 

Calarmtea  transitionis^  Goeppert  Occasional,  in  large,  erect 
specimens. — AsterophylUtea  latifoUa^  Daws.  Extremely  abun- 
dant, often  showing  ten  or  twelve  whorls  of  leaves,  sometimes 
with  many  branches. — A,  actcuUtris^  Daws.  Also  very  abun- 
dant.— (?)  A,  longifoUdf  Brongn. — A»  BcuUgera^  Daws.  The 
curious  stems  of  this  species,  with  their  scale-armed  nodes, 
occur  abundantly  in  this  bed.  —  SphenophyUum  antiquum, 
Daws.  —  Pecopteris  obscura,  Lesqx.  —  Sphenopteris  sp.  ? — 
Cardiocarpum  comutum^  Daws.  Rare.— -P«t7qpAy(on  elegana^ 
Daws.  Occasional.  I  have  never  detected  any  trace  of 
Cordaites  Bohbii^  Daws.,  in  this  bed.  It  is  extremely  common 
in  the  overlying  strata. 

Gray  sandstones  and  flags,  with  occasional  ill-preserved  plants,  Gala- 
mites  transitionisj  Goeppt,  Cordaites  Bobbii^  Daws. — AsteropkylUtes 
and  StemhergicR     .....       2  feet  6  inches. 

Black  arenaceous  shales  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  No.  1,  but  without  fossils,  so  far  as  I  have  examined         1 1  inches. 

Compact  flaggy,  gray  sandstone,  with  badly  preserved 
plant  remains,  Calamitesj  etc.     .    .  .  .  .2  feet 

Very  soft,  dark,  lead-coloured  shales,  much  slicken-sided 
and  charged  with  fragments  of  plants.  This  bed  is 
so  soft  that  the  action  of  the  weather  and  the  sea  have 
everywhere  denuded  it  to  the  level  of  the  beach  .  ,       4  feet. 

Plant-bed  No.  2         ......        1  foot 

At  the  point  where  the  section  crosses  the  bed,  and  where  I  first 
discovered  it,  it  consists  of  very  compact  and  hard,  light  lead-coloured, 
slate-like,  arenaceous  shale;  but  the  character  of  the  shale  varies 
much  in  its  different  exposures,  being  sometimes  very  soft  and  fissile, 
and  of  a  very  black  colour.  The  following  is  the  list  of  species  which 
it  affords : — 

Calamites  transitumis^  Goeppt  Occasionally;  never  in  good 
specimens. — C,  canntBformis,  Brongn.  Occasionally;  never 
in  good  specimens. — AsterophylUtes  aciadarisj  Daws.  Rather 
rare. — A.latifoUaf  Daws.  Rather  rare. — A,  hngifolia,  Brongn, 
Rather  rare.  —  A,  parvula^  Daws.  Whorls  of  a  minute 
AsterophyUites,  which  may  belong  to  this  species,  are  not 
infrequent  in  this  bed. — AnntUaria  acuminaiOy  Daws. — 
Pinnularia  dispdUms^  Daws.  Abundant — Psilophyton  elegans, 
Daws.  Quite  common,  always  in  fragments,  never  in  good 
specimens. — P.  glabruMj  Daws.    Flattened  stems,  with  a  wavy 
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woodj  axis  traced  in  a  brighter  line  of  graphite,  occur  in  llui 
bed,  but  always  in  firagments. — Cordaites  RobhHj  Daws.    Ex- 
tremely abundant,  and  very  fine  specimens  may  be  obtMncd, 
especially  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bed,  and  rarely  specbcM 
showing  the  base  or  the  apex  of  the  leaL—Cifchpteris  obt^isa, 
Lesqx.  Occurs  very  abundantly  in  detached  pinnules.— Qfc^f- 
varia,  Daws.  BAre.—N.  pol^urpha.  Daws.  Extremely  abun- 
dant,  never  in  large  fronds.— /^A^nopterts  Hcemnghcoisu^  Brongn. 
Quite  abundant,  often  m  fine  fronds. — 8,  marginata,  Daws. 
Abundant,  in  fine  fronds.— A  HartHi,  Daws.     Veiy  rarc-Thc 
original  specimen   came  from  this  bed. — S.  Hitchcodumn, 
1^9,^7%.— HymenophyUkes  Otrsdorffii,  Goeppt    Rather  nw.- 
H.  obtusilobus^  Goeppt     Rare.— H.  curtOobus^  Daws.— Perop- 
terw  {Alethopteris)  discrepam,  Daws,     Amongst  all  the  akrr 
dance  of  plants  afforded  by  Bed  No.  2,  I  have  detected  only 
one  or  two  pinnules  of  this  fern,  which  appears  first  in  abun- 
dance in  Bed  No.  3.     It  is  afterwards  one  of  the  most  common 
species.  ^Pecopteris  ingens,  Daws.  Very  rare,  only  two  or  thrw 
fragments  of  pinnules  having  been  found. — TrichomamUs ,'; 
—only  a  single  specimen,  probably,  as  Dawson  has  suggested, 
only  the  skeleton  of  a  fern. — Cardiocarpum  comutum,  Daws. 
Abundant,  and  very  finely  preserved,  never  attached— t. 
obliquumj   Daws.     Quite  abundant,   also   never  attachei— 
Trigonocarpum  rocemcwum,  JDaws.     Rare. — Eurt/pierus  pw^- 
carts,  Salter.     The  occurrence  in  Bed  No  2  of  this  minate 
Crustacean   was  first    detected   by   my  friend  Mr  George 
Matthew.     It  is  very  rare,  not  more  than  four  or  five  specimens 
having  been  found  by  Messrs  Matthew,  Payne,  and  myseli, » 
the  time  of  the  description  of  the  species  by  Salter.    I  h&^'* 
since  that  time  succeeded  in  collecting  nearly  twice  as  ^^J 
more,  some  of  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  new  species.--- 
AmphipeUis  paradoxus,   Salter.      The   specimen  figured  m 
Salter's  paper  was  found  by  Professor  Dawson  and  myselii  ^ 
breaking  a  piece  of  shale  in  my  cabinet,  that  came  from  tbis 
bed.     Only  one  other  specimen  has  since  been  obtained, 
consists  of  two  or  more  of  the  thoracid  segments,  and  was 
collected  by  Mr  Lunn.     It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Natunu 
History  Society  of  New  Brunswick.     In  addition  to  the  above 
species,  this  bed  has  afforded  the  following : — Cydopt^^f^  ^' 
nov. — Neuropteris,   sp.   nov.      A   single   specimen  coBectea 
by   Mr    Lunn. — Sphenopteris,    sp.    noY.—rSpirorhis,  sp-  (•/ 
The  leaves  of  Cordaites  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  u^  ^ 
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thickly  covered  with  a  little  Spirorbis  as  are  the  fronds  of  the 
recent  fiicoids  of  the  Ledges.  The  specimens  are  too  poorly 
preserved  for  identification. — Trilobites.  Mr  Payne  collected 
a  minute  trilobite  from  this  bed.  The  specimen  was  sent  by 
Professor  Dawson  to  Mr  Salter,  but  that  gentleman  has  made 
no  mention  of  it  in  his  paper. — Insect  Remains  !  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1862,  I  discovered  an  organism  in  Bed  No  2,  which  at 
the  time  I  could  make  nothmg  of;  but  which  I  have  since 
proved  to  be  the  wing  of  an  insect.  Several  weeks  after, 
I  found  in  Bed  No.  8  an  unequivocal  insect's  wing.  This 
discovery  was  followed  by  that  of  others,  my  father,  J.  W. 
Hartt,  finding  another  in  this  bed. 

Compact  flaggy  sandstone,  quite  barren   .  .       5  feet  10  inches. 

Plant-bed  No.  3  .  .  .  .  .       10      „ 

Black  and  lead-coloured  shales,  quite  compact  in  upper  part,  but  in 
lower  very  crumbling,  splitting  irregularly,  slicken-sided,  often  with 
polished  surfaces,  and  traversed  by  thin  quartz- veins.  These  shales 
are  so  soft  that  the  sea  and  weather  have  everywhere  denuded  them 
to  the  level  of  the  beach.  There  are  now  no  exposures  of  the  bed 
workable.     The  following  are  the  fossils  which  occur  in  it : — 

Ccdamites  transitionis,  Goeppt.  Occasionally. — C,  ccmnceformis^ 
Brongn. — AsterophylUtes  latifoUa,  Daws.  Very  beautiful 
whorls  of  this  plant  are  very  common  here,  the  whorls,  though 
usually  detached,  being  sometimes  found  united  three  or  four 
together.  Annularia  acuminatOj  Daws.  Common. — PinnU' 
laria  dispalans^  Daws.  Common. — PsUophyUm  elegans^  Daws. 
Occasionally. — P.  (?)  glabrum,  Daws.  Occasionally. — Cordcuies 
Bobbii^  Daws.  Extremely  abundant,  but  not  so  well  preserved 
as  in  Bed  No.  2.  Leaves  apt  to  be  preserved  as  polished  bands 
of  graphite,  with  venation  obliterated. — CychpterU  obtuse^ 
Lesqx.  Not  very  abundant — Neuropteris  polymorphoj  Daws. 
In  beautiful  specimens,  common. — Sphenopieria  marginatOj 
Daws.  Not  common. — S,  HceninghausUj  Brongn.  Not  com- 
mon.— Pecopteris  {Alethopteris)  discrepam^  Daws.  It  was 
here  that  I  first  discovered  this  species.  It  occurs  quite 
abundantly,  but  always  in  fragments. — Cardiocarpum  camtUumj 
Daws.    Quite  common. — C.  obUquum,  Daws.     Quite  common. 

Coarse  sandstone,  full  of  obscure  casts  of  Stem- 

hergia  and  Calamites 6  feet    6    inches. 

Soft  ^ale  and  fissile  sandstone,  with  Oalamites   .    0   „      3^      ,, 
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SandBtones 2  feet   3  incbei. 

Shale,  with  obscure  remains  of  plants  •         •     0    ,«      2^    „ 

Sandstones,  barren,  so  far  as  examined        .         .     4   „    10      „ 

Sandstone  and  shale,  with  a  few  CcUamites  and 

Cordixites •     0   „      9       » 

Sandstone  and  coarse  shale,  with  obscure  mark- 
ings      5    „    10       n 

Light  greenish,  coarse  shale,  with  fern-stems, 

Cordaites,  and  obscure  markings,  CarpoUtes  (?)     0    „      7       » 

Sandstones  and  coarse  shales,  with  badly  pre* 
served  vegetable  remains       •        .        .         .  18    „      9       n 

Plant-bed  No.  4 1    „      0      n 

Coarse  shales,  affording  at  the  point  where  the  line  of  section  crosses 
i^- 

Cordaites  Rohhiij  Daws. — Cdlamites  iransitiomSj  Goeppt— 3«- 
ropteris  poh/morpkoj  Daws. — Psilophyton  glabrum^  Daws.— 
Pinnularia  dispalansj  Daws. 

I  have  examined  at  two  different  points,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
locality,  a  bed  which  appears  to  correspond  to  this.  It  is  charact^riied 
there  by  a  very  beautiful  Neuropteris  {N,  Dawsord^  Hartt)  with  long 
linear  lanceolate  pinnules  decurrent  on  the  rachis,  to  which  they  form 
a  broad  wing.  The  pinnules  are  often  four  inches  in  lengA.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ferns  occurring  at  the  locality.  Seveial 
other  new  forms  are  associated  vrith  it.  Among  these  is  a  magnificent 
Cardiocarpum,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter  ((7.  BaUeyi,  Daw.). 

Sandstone  with  obscure  markings         •        .         .9  feet    6  inches. 

Plant-bed  No.  5 6     » 

Soft,  fine-grained  light-greenish  shale. 

Cordaites  Robbiij  Daws.  Extremely  abundant — Calamites  caruE- 
formiSf  Brongn.  Found  occasionally. — Psilophyton  (?)  glabnm^ 
Daws. — (?)  ABterophyUites  adadarUy  Daws. — Pecf^teris  {Ak- 
thopteris)  discrepana,  Daws.  Quite  abundant. — j^henopteris 
marginaUtt  Daws.  Quite  abundant — Spkenopteris  morgi- 
nata, — PecopteriSj  sp.  no  v.  (?) — HymenophyUites,  sp.  {?)—^^^' 
ropteris  poUpnorpha,  Daws.  Very  abundant — ^rorbis 
occurs  in  the  bed,  attached  to  the  leaves  of  Cordaiies.  I  have 
never  detected  it  in  any  of  the  beds  higher  up. 

Compact  flaggy  sandstones  and  coarse  shales,  with  a  few 
plants, 8  feet 
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Plant-bed  No.  6 2  feet. 

Fine-grained  and  light-coloured  shale,  with  great  abundance  of 
Cordaites  Robbit,  and  Calamites  trangitionis ;  above  that  a  layer  of 
coarse  shale,  with  Cordaites,  and  stems  of  plants  badly  preserved, 
then  a  layer  of  soft,  very  fnable  shale,  with  few  fossils ;  and,  lastly, 
a  layer  of  coarse  shale  of  a  greenish- gray  colour,  with — 

Pecopteris    discrepans,    Daws.    Abundant. — Cordaites    Robbii^ 

Daws.      Abundant — Calamites  canruEformiSj  Brongn.     Neu- 

ropteris  polymorpha,  Daws. — Cardiocarpum  comutumj  Daws. — 

Cardiocarpum  obUquum,  Daws. — Pecopteris,  sp.  nov.     Occurs 

abundantly  in  some  of  the  overlying  beds. 

Sandstones  and  coarse  shales,  with  abundance  of  plant-remains, 
principally  Cordaites  and  Calamites 5  feet. 

Plant-bed  No.  7 2    „ 

This  is  one  of  the  richest  plant-beds  of  the  section.  The  shales 
composing  it  vary  much  in  character  in  different  exposures.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  gray  colour,  and  compact,  like  a  fine-grained 
sandstone,  though  they  pass  into  a  light-brownish,  very  fissile,  soft 
shale,  and  there  are  some  layers  of  a  very  black  colour. 

Cordaites  Bobbii,  Daws.  Very  abundant,  and  in  a  beautiful  state 
of  preservation. — Calamites  iransitionis,  Goeppt.  Not  abun- 
dant as  good  specimens. — C,  canncrformis,  Brongn.  Hare. — 
(?)  AsterophyUites  adcularis,  Daws.  In  very  beautiful  specimens, 
very  common  in  certain  thin  layers.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  species,  occurring  also  in  the  overlying  beds,  which 
appear  to  be  new. — Annularia  acuminata^  Daws.  Extremely 
plentifal. — Pinnularia  dispalans,  Daws.  Extremely  plentiful. — 
(?)  Psilophyton  elegans,  Daws.  I  have  obtained  several  specimens 
of  a  Psilophyton,  growing  in  tufts,  and  closely  resembling  this 
species. — Neuropteris  polymorpha,  Daws.  Occasional. — Pc- 
eopteris  {Alethopteris)  discrepans,  Daws.  Abundant,  and 
obtainable  in  good  specimens. — Cychpteris  obtusa,  Lesqx. 
Occasional. — Sphenopteris  marginata.  Daws. — HymenophyUites 
subjurcatus,  Daws. — Cardiocarpum  comuium,  Daws.  Quite 
abundant. — C  obliquum,  Daws.  Quite  abundant. — C  Crampii, 
Hartt  —  Alethopteris  Perleyi,  Hartt.  —  Sphenopteris  pihsa, 
Daws.  Several  other  plants  not  yet  determined. — Insects. 
A  single  insect's  wing  was  obtained  from  this  bed  by  my  father 
and  myself. 

Compact  sandstone  and  coarse  shales  (banren  of  fossils)     .       3  feet. 
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Plant-bed  No.  8 1  foot  10  inches. 

Fine-grained,  tough,  but  fissile  sandstones,  rather  coarse  shales,  onea 
of  a  greenish  cast,  and  at  the  top  a  thin  layer  of  very  black  sliale 
very  rich  in  plants.  The  middle  portion  does  not  contain  bo  many 
plant  remains,  but  the  lower  is  as  well  stocked  as  the  leaves  of  a  her- 
barium.    The  following  are  the  fossils  I  have  collected  from  it:— 

Cordaites  Rohbii^  Daws.  As  usual  in  gi^eat  profusion,  and  in 
very  fine  specimens. — C,  transilionisj  Goeppt  OccaaonaL— 
C  cannceformisj  Brongn. — (?)  AsteropkyUites  adcuktris^  Daws. 
Quite  common,  together  with  one  or  two  other  speoies 
apparently  new,  which  occur  also  in  Bed  l.—Armukrid 
acuminata.  Daws.  Extremely  common,  especially  in  ceruia 
layers. — Ptnnularia  dispalans,  Daws.  Abundant— (?)  ^J/^ 
podites  Matihewi,  Daws.  Rare. — CyclopterU  obtusOj  Lesqi.— 
Ct/clopteris,  sp.  nov. — Neuropteris  polymorphOj  Dawa.  QmK 
frequent  in  detached  pinnules. — Hymenophyllites  sttbjvrcatus^ 
Daws.  Very  common. — Pecopteris  {Alethop.)  diserepans. 
Daws.  This  is  the  most  abundant  fern  in  this  bed  It 
occurs  usually  in  detached  pinnules,  though  not  unfireqaentiy 
in  considerable  fronds. — Pecopteris  {Alethop.).  Besides  the 
above,  there  are  three  or  four  other  species,  some  of  wdjcIi 
occur  also  in  Beds  6  and  7. — Cardiocarpum  comiUumj  Daws 
Not  very  common. — C.  obUquum,  Daws.  Also  not  ^e^ 
common.— C  Orampti,  Hartt  Quite  common. — Several  other 
species  of  plants  not  yet  determined.— /ns«c/a.  Two  spedes,  two 
specimens.    One  was  obtained  by  my  friend,  Mr  James  HegHfl- 

Sandstones  and  coarse  shales,  with  badly  preserved  Cordaites  Bowih 
Daws.,  (7.  trarmtionis,  Goeppt,  and  Pecopteris  {A.)  dis- 

crepans 26^ 

Fine-grained,  light-greenish  shale,  with  obscure  remains      •    ^  ^^^^ 
Sandstone  and  shales,  with  Calamttes  and  obscure  markings  .  23  le^t. 

This  brings  up  the  section  to  those  beds  which  are  exposed  wtmn 
a  few  feet  of  low-water  mark.  Owing  to  the  short  time  during  w^'*^^ 
the  rocks  are  laid  bare  by  the  fall  of  the  tide,  to  their  hardness,  an^l 
to  the  way  in  which  they  are  rounded  down  by  the  surf,  the  work  ol 
exploring  this  part  of  the  section  is  very  difficult,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  give  them  a  very  close  examination.  A  very  rich  plant-bc»l 
crops  out  within  a  short  distance  of  low- water  mark  on  the  veij^^' 
em  margin  of  the  Ledges.  Its  place  in  the  section  is  somewhere  netf 
Bed  8.    It  is  characterized  by  Cyclopteris  validOf  Daws.,  ^^^^ 
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appears  to  be  limited  to  it.  The  unique  specimen  figured  in  Dawiton's 
Paper  '  On  the  Flora  of  the  Devonian  Period,  etc.'  {plate  xvii.  fig.  62), 
came  from  this  bed.  I  obttuned  here  a  magnificent  frond  of  Neurop- 
teria  poii/morpha,  Daws.,  showing  its  structure  finely,  and  the  different 
forms  of  the  pinnules  in  difierent  situations  on  the  frond.  Many  of 
the  species  common  in  the  underlying  beds  are  also  to  be  found  in 
this ;  but  I  am  unable  to  give  a  complete  list 

Total  thickness  of  the  beds  embraced  in  this  section  .  444  (K  11  in." 

Fautia  of  the  Devoruan  Plant-beds  of  St  John. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  interesting 
plant-remains  of  St  John,  which  present  to  us  a  picture  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  world  at  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  the  great 
coftl-deposits,  more  periect,  perhaps,  than  that  to  be  obtained  in  any 
other  known  locality.  I  shall  notice  here  some  small  crustaceans 
and  worms  which  lived  in  the  waters  into  which  these  plants  were 
drifted  and  four  species  of  Insects,  the  very  oldest  known  to  geo- 
logists, and  which  flitted  through  the  old  Devonian  woods. 

Fig.  178  (a,  b'j.—Evryplena paUcarit.  Fig.  ISO.— Amphlpellit  pandmnti. 


Attached  to  some  of  the  fossil  plants  in  the  Cordiute  shales,  we 
have,  just  as  in  the  Coal  formation,  shells  of  Spirorbis,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  whether  these  are  the  familiar 
S.  carbotiarita  of  the  coal  or  a  distinct  species.  The  crustaceans 
found  with  them  are  of  two  species,  one,  a  little  shrimp-like  creature, 
belongs  to  the  genus  Eurypttnu.  It  was  found  by  Mr  Matthews, 
and  has  been  described  by  Mr  Salter  as  E.  puUcaru  (Fig.  179). 
The  other  is  of  higher  type,  perhaps  allied  to  the  modem  Stomapods, 
and  has  been  named  by  Mr  Salter,  to  whom  I  sent  the  spedmen, 
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which  wu  from  Mr  Hartt's  collection,  Amph^)^it  parodoiti* 
(Fig.  180). 

The  inHcts  found  in  these  hods  we  of  the  very  greatest  geologkil 
interest,  u  being  the  oldest  known  representatiFes  of  that  tvpt 
They  occur  in  the  sune  shales  with  the  plants,  and  are  thui  pirxtd, 
both  by  Btratigittphical  and  palieontological  evidence,  lo  be  oliiir 
than  the  Carboniferous  period.  I  have,  therefore,  fignied  llx 
remains  found,  which  are  all  &om  the  collection  of  Mr  Haitt,  ml 
which  hsTe  been  kindly  described  by  Mr  Scudder  of  Boston,  wt 
of  our  best  aathorities  on  qaestions  of  this  bind.  They  wen  all 
NeuropterouB  insects,  and  allied  to  the  Ephemeras.  It  is  isterestiiig 
however,  to  observe  that,  like  many  other  ancient  anlmak,  tliej 
show  a  remarkable  union  of  cbanicteis  now  fband  in  distinct  «deri 
of  insects,  or  constitute  tynthette  types,  as  they  have  been  Dim«i 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  more  curious  than  the  apparent  existence  c' 
a  stridulating  or  musical  apparatus  like  that  of  the  cricket,  inu 
insect  otherwise  allied  to  the  Neuroptera.  This  stractun  ilw.  if 
rightly  interpreted  by  Hr  Scudder,  introduces  na  to  the  sounli  i^ 
the  Devonian  woods,  bringing  before  our  imagination  the  trill  and 
hum  of  Insect  life  that  enlivened  the  solitudes  of  these  stnutge  oli 
forests. 

Mr  Scudder  has  kindly  furnished  descriptions  of  these  ias':^ 
as  follows : — 

Fig.  IBI.— JtatfpAfBura  onttfui,  gctuidar. 


"The  direction  of  the  principal  nervures  in  this  insect  convinire 
me  that  it  belongs  to  the  Ephemerina,  though  I  have  never  swn 
in  living  Ephemerina  so  much  reticulation  in  the  anal  >i^  '^ 
exists  here — so,  too,  the  mode  in  which  the  intercalary  nennlE* 
arise  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  a  gigantic  species,  for  it  i^"^ 
have  measured  five  inches  in  expanse  of  wings — the  fragment  a  ^ 
portion  of  an  upper  wing."  • 

"At  first  sight  the  neoration  of  the  wings  seems  to  agree  m^' 
ciently  with  the  iStaUna  to  warrant  our  placmg  it  in  that  Eunilj 
•  Joimiil  ot  Owlogieal  Sodat7,  Febmwy  IMS. 


-s  »1        (■    » 
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but  it  Ib  veiy  intereBting  to  find,  in  addition  to  minor  peculiarities, 
that  near  the  base  of  the  wing,  between  the  two  middle  veins,  there 
is  a  heavy  cross- vein  from  which  new  prominent  veins  take  their 

Fig.  lS2.S(motJketuBfo8$aitj  Scadder. 


rise;  this  is  characteristic  of  the  Odcmata^  and  of  that  family 
only.  We  have,  therefore,  a  new  family  representing  a  synthetic 
type  which  combines  the  features  of  structure  now  found  in  the 
Odonata  and  Sialinc^  very  distant  members  of  the  Neuroptera. 
The  fragment  is  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  the  direction,  extent, 
and  mode  of  branching  of  nearly  every  principal  nervure.  It  is 
evidently  a  portion  of  an  upper  wing ;  the  insect  measured  not  far 
firom  3^  inches  in  expanse  of  wings." 

Fig.  183. — IMtntcmum  EartUi^  Scadder. 


"  This  was  the  first  specimen  discovered  by  Mr  C.  F.  Hartt,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  named  it  after  him: — ^apparently,  it  does  not 
belong  to  any  family  of  Neuroptera  represented  among  living 
forms.  It  agrees  more  closely  with  the  family  Hemeriatina^  which 
I  founded  upon  a  fossil  insect  discovered  in  Illinois,  than  it  does 
with  any  other ;  but  is  quite  distinct  from  that,  both  in  the  mode 
of  division  of  the  nervures  and  in  the  peculiar  cross-veining. 
The  fragment  which  Mr  Hartt  discovered  is  very  imperfect;  but, 
fortunately,  preserves  the  most  important  parts  of  the  wing.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a  lower  wing.  The  insect  probably 
measured  3^  inches  in  expanse  of  wing." 

Fig.  184. — Xenoneura  atUi^piorumj  Bcndder. 


'*  Although  in  this  fragment  we  see  only  the  basal  half  or  third  of 
a  wing,  the  peculiar  mode  of  venation  shows  that  the  insect  cannot 
belong  to  any  known  family  of  Neuropteray  living  or  fossil ;  yet  it  is 
evidently  a  Neuropterous  msect    In  addition  to  its  other  peculiarities, 
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there  is  one  of  striking  importance,  viz.  : — the  developinent  </ 
veinlets  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  forming  portions  of  conoentnc 
rings.  I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  explain  these  away  as  some- 
thing foreign  to  the  wings,  accidentally  introduced  npon  the  stout 
and  I  know  of  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  compared  but  to  tb^ 
stridulating  organ  of  some  male  Orthoptera  I  It  is  difficult  to  t€2 
whether  the  fragment  belongs  to  an  npper  or  an  under  wing.  Its 
expanse  of  wings  was  probably  from  2  to  2^  inches.'' 

Useful  Minerals  of  the  Devonian. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  onlj  important  mineral  deposit  known  to  be 
contained  in  the  rocks  of  this  system  is  the  iron  ore  of  Nictaox  vA 
Moose  River.  This  is  a  conformable  bed,  at  Nictaux  abont  six  fett 
in  thickness,  and  quite  accessible,  as  it  crops  out  at  the  surface  with'  ot 
any  cover.  The  outcrop  of  the  bed  appears  at  several  places  in  >k'- 
taux,  and  also  at  Moose  River,  where  the  thickness  appears  to  be  Iev< 
than  at  the  former  place.  At  Nictaux  the  ore  is  a  peroxide  of  iron, 
laminated  in  structure,  and  full  of  fossil  shells.  At  Moose  RiTer  it  m 
in  the  state  of  magnetic  iron,  but  retains  its  characters  in  other 
respects.  A  specimen  in  my  collection  from  Nictaux  contains ooo 
per  cent,  of  iron.  This  ore  is  thus  of  great  value,  but  is  not  at  present 
worked.  Its  distance  from  the  coal-fields,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  smelting  with  charcoal,  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
commercial  application. 

In  New  Brunswick  several  important  mineral  deposits  have  been 
recognised  in  the  Devonian  of  the  south  coast.  The  following  account 
of  them  is  from  Bailey's  Report  More  full  details  as  to  one  of  these 
deposits,  the  Vernon  Copper  Mine,  are  contained  in  Professor  Hino .« 
Preliminary  Report. 

^^Iron  Or«.— The  principal  locality  for  this  metal  is  the  dis- 
trict in  the  vicinity  of  West  Beach  and  Black  River,  where  sevenl 
large  beds  of  hematite  occur.  As  they  are  well  known,  and  were 
described  in  a  previous  Report,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  fitrther 
allusion  to  their  character,  than  to  say  that  one  portion  of  the  o^' 
occurs  in  a  coarse  reddish-gray  conglomerate,  the  other,  two  or  tbree 
miles  to  the  eastward,  in  beds  of  trappean  and  micaceous  8^^^ 
These  rocks  have  been  shown  by  Mr  Matthew  clearly  io  fonn  « 
portion  of  the  Cordaite  shales  in  the  Devonian  series. 

"  Besides  the  ore-beds  alluded  to,  iron  is  abundant  in  aetms  m 
veins  through  most  of  the  rocks  occurring  in  this  district,  and  it  >3 
not  improbable  that  further  search  would  reveal  the  latter  in  avvbble 
quantities. 
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''The  only  remaining  district  likely  to  be  productive  of  this  metal 
is  the  peninsula  of  Pisarinco.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  resem- 
blance between  the  latter  and  the  beds  of  Beveridge  Cove,  and  stated 
that  specular  iron  is  not  uncommon  in  its  southern  portion.  Were 
the  metal  in  greater  demand,  its  presence  in  this  region  might  be 
looked  for  with  very  good  prospect  of  success.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  district  lying  to  the  west  of  Musquash  Harbour,  and  thence  towards 
the  Basin  of  Lepreau. 

''  Copper  Ores. — ^The  most  important  and  well-known  localities  of 
copper,  appertaining  to  this  series,  are  the  mines  occurring  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  St  John,  and  western  portion  of  Albert,  counties. 
In  the  district  alluded  to,  between  Martin's  Head  and  the  settlement 
of  Great  Salmon  River,  no  less  than  four  distinct  attempts  have  been 
made  to  carry  on  operations,  with  varying  success.  These  constitute 
respectively  the  Vernon,  Alma,  Gordon,  and  Williams  Mines.  The 
three  latter  were  visited  by  myself  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  de- 
scribed in  my  Report  of  that  year ;  the  former,  though  also  alluded  to 
in  the  same  Report,  was  not  visited  until  the  past  season.  It  may 
therefore  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few  observations,  made  by  Mr 
Matthew  and  myself,  upon  its  present  condition. 

*'  The  Vernon  Copper  Mines  are  situated  upon  the  Bay  Shore,  about 
three  miles  eastward  of  Martin's  Head,  and  about  two  from  the  mouth 
of  Goose  Creek.  The  rocks  in  which  operations  have  been  begun  are 
metamorphic  beds  of  the  Bay  Shore  belt,  which  here  rise  abruptly 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  a  height  varying  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet  Their  character  has  already  been  described.  They  consist 
of  dull  purple  and  gray  micaceous  slates,  conglomerates,  and  grits, 
much  injected  with  igneous  matter,  and  holding  veins  of  quartz,  calc- 
spar  and  chlorite.  They  are  in  every  way  identical  with  the  rocks 
of  Martin's  Head  and  the  region  to  the  westward,  belonging,  with  the 
latter,  to  the  Cordaite  division  of  the  Little  River  group,  a  formation 
referable  to  the  Upper  Devonian  age. 

''  Since  the  date  of  my  last  Report,  operations  of  a  vigorous  char- 
acter have  been  begun,  and  a  force  of  about  forty  men  is  now  constantly 
employed.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  three  adits  had  been  driven  near 
the  base  of  the  hill,  and  preparations  were  in  progress  for  systematic 
labour.  Owing,  however,  to  the  abrupt  character  of  the  shore,  the 
want  of  a  suitable  harbour,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies 
through  the  unsettled  district  above,  active  operations  had  been  greatly 
retarded.  A  road  is  now  being  opened  to  connect  the  mines  with 
the  Shepody  Road,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Company 
to  erect  a  breakwater,  whereby  the  obstacles  at  present  existing  may 
be  greatly  diminished. 
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"  The  rocks  of  the  Alma,  Williamfi,  and  Gordon  Mines,  are  m  every 
way  similar  to  those  of  the  Vernon,  and,  for  this  reason,  do  not  require 
farther  notice.  All  mining  operations  at  these  localities  have  beoi 
for  the  present  discontinued. 

"  In  addition  to  the  places  above  described,  the  following  are  locali- 
ties appertaining  to  the  Cordaite  shales,  in  which  the  presence  of  oies 
of  copper  has  been  ascertained : — 

"  {a.)  The  shores  of  the  Great  Salmon  River,  Albert  Gountr, 
probably  a  continuation  of  the  lodes  at  the  Alma  and  Gordon  Mines. 
Ore — Copper  glance. 

"  (6.)  On  the  Farm  of  Andrew  MTarlane,  three  .miles  btck  of 
Salmon  River,  Albert,  and  on  the  road  to  New  Ireland.  Ore — ^Peacock 
copper  and  yellow  sulphuret,  in  dark  slaty  grits.  No  explontions 
have  been  made. 

"(c.)  Near  entrance  of  Little  Salmon  River,  St  John  Conntr* 
A  small  quantity  of  copper  associated  with  much  iron  pyrites,  occur* 
ring  in  slate. 

'*  [d.)  M'Lachland's  Farm.*  Indications  somewhat  more  promiang 
than  at  the  last  named  locality. 

^'  (6.)  Near  Martin's  Head,  at  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  marsh  connecting  the  headland  with  the  shore.  Ore — ^Enibescite 
(or  Peacock  ore).  The  specimens  seen  were  of  a  very  rich  chamcter. 
No  attempt  had  been  made,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  deposit,  but  the  locality  is  a  promising  one,  and  desenres 
further  exploration.  The  facilities  for  the  successfiil  carrying  on 
of  mining  operations  are  very  superior  to  those  of  the  Vernon  Min^ 
the  land  being  lower,  and  the  shore  protected  by  the  promontoiy  oi 
Martin's  Head.  Indications  of  copper  have  also  been  observed  upon 
the  Head  itself. 

"(/.)  Shepody  Mountain.  Near  the  Manganese  Mine  of  l^ 
Steadman,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  greenish  chloritic  slate,  to  a  depth 
of  50  feet  in  search  of  copper,  which  is  said  to  occur  in  veins  gf 
quartz.  The  locality  was  examined  by  Mr  Hartt,  but  no  indications 
of  that  metal  were  observed.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  nati^ 
copper  occurs  in  quartz  veins  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  Manganese 
Mine. 

"  {g,)  Black  River  Settlement,  on  the  mountain  road  from  Loch 
Lomond.  Ore — Copper  pyrites  and  the  green  carbonate,  in  hu^ 
clay  slate* 

^'  (A.)  Pisarinco.  Yellow  sulphuret  of  copper  has  been  found  in  the 
altered  slates  and  grits  of  this  peninsula,  but  not  in  profitable  quantities 

*  Observed  b/ Mr  If  atihew. 
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"  At  all  the  above  named  localities,  the  rocks  are  certainly  members 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  Little  River  group.  In  those  which  follow, 
the  beds  are  probably  portions  of  the  same  series,  but,  as  expressed  in 
the  remarks  on  the  characters  of  this  group,  their  position  has  not  been 
ascertained  with  absolute  certainty. 

^  (t.)  Blackwood  Block,  Albert  County.  I  am  infonned  by  Mr 
Matthew,  that  in  this  district,  and  near  the  lake  which  forms  the 
source  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Salmon  River,  copper  has  recently 
been  found  by  Mr  G.  F.  Eeans  of  St  John. 

^^  The  latter  gentleman  observed  some  veins,  and  numerous  boulders 
of  quartz  on  the  hillsides  about  the  lake,  as  well  as  felspar,  mica  (silvery 
gray  and  black),  hornblende,  actinolite,  and  chlorite.  The  copper 
was  observed  in  a  ledge  of  hard  gray  metamorphic  slate,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lake,  filling  seams  in  the  rock,  and  is  a  green  carbonate, 
not  the  original  ore.  The  accompanying  rocks  are  described  as  paler 
and  coarser  slates,  some  of  the  latter  having  an  ash-like  aspect  (vol- 
canic ?),  and  reddish  felsite.  All  of  these  rocks  aro  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  the  Cordaite  shales,  or  cupriferous  band  of  the  coast 
Both  of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
facts  of  its  occurrence,  regard  the  locality  as  a  promising  one,  and 
deserving  of  further  examination. 

"  This  locality  is  not  very  distant  from  the  point  at  which  particles 
of  drift  gold  were  observed  by  myself  and  others  in  the  summer  of 
1863.  The  occurrence  of  the  latter  is  curious,  and  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  metal  should  have 
come  from  beds  of  Devonian  age,  such  as  those  of  the  neighbourhood 
appear  to  be.  Neither  are  there  any  rocks  of  a  greater  age  in  this 
portion  of  the  province,  unless  we  suppose  the  re-appearance  of  the  St 
John  slates,  or  some  portion  of  the  Coldbrook  and  Portland  groups. 
As  to  the  former,  as  far  as  observed  to  the  eastward,  no  approaching 
alteration,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  gold-bearing  series,  was  ob- 
served, and  eastward  of  King's  County  the  group  itself  appears  to  be 
entirely  wanting.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Portland  group,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  beds  of  the  Coldbrook  may  be  represented  in 
this  district,  and  to  them  we  must  provisionally  look  for  the  origin  of 
this  metal.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Dr  Hayes  of 
Boston  has,  by  analysis,  ascertained  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Vernon  Mine,  also  a  part  of  the  series  of  which  the  locality  at 
Blackwood  is  supposed  to  form  a  member. 

"  {k,)  Beech  Hill,  Westmoreland.  On  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
Memramcook  River,  in  the  parish  of  Dorchester,  and  about  three  miles 
from  Charters'  Inn,  occurs  a  very  singular  metalliferous  locality,  but 

2m 
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recentij  discovered,  and  whicli  opens  a  new  field  of  mvestigatioii  m  i 
district  heretofore  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  metal-bearing  rocks. 

''  The  precise  locality  wbere  this  discovery  was  made,  is  on  tlie  land 
of  Joseph  Landry,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  settlement  kno^k 
the  vicinity  as  Beech  Hill.  The  land  has  been  leased  from  itsowcm 
by  Mr  Alex.  Wright  of  Salisbury,  with  whom  I  paid  a  viat  to  tb^ 
spot  during  the  past  season. 

"  In  examining  the  district  where  the  ore  occurs,  I  found  tbt  tb 
land  immediately  surrounding  the  lode  is  everywhere  covered  vitli 
rocks  of  Carboniferous  age,  over  the  surface  of  which  are  seatterei 
innumerable  boulders  of  highly  crystalline  quartz.  The  beds  from 
which  the  latter  have  been  derived  are  not  directly  visible,  but  near 
the  point  where  they  are  most  abundant,  a  pit  has  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  about  five  feet,  exposing  a  distinct  quartz  lode  of  from  iv^ 
to  five  feet  in  thickness.  This  lode  has  a  course  about  N.  ^f  ^^  ^ 
nearly  perpendicular  dip,  and  is  bounded  by  regular  walls.  Only 
one  of  the  latter  was  distinctly  viable,  and  consisted  of  bnff-colooreii 
and  reddish  altered  grit  or  breccia.  Covering  the  latter,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  lode,  are  an  ochreous  clayey  conglomerate,  then  a 
reddish  slaty  clay,  and,  finally,  over  all  some  two  or  three  feet  of  soil 
These  uppermost  deposits  have  a  decidedly  Carboniferous  look,  and 
are  destitute  of  metallic  indications. 

"  The  ore,  which  is  confined  to  the  quartz  lode,  is  the  gray  sulphuret, 
and  is  scattered  through  the  rock  in  veins  and  spots,  while,  hy  altera- 
tion, it  has  given  a  green  tinge  to  much  of  the  associated  gangue.  A 
portion  of  the  quartz  is  distinctly,  and  at  times  finely,  ametbjstiiie 
(indicating  the  presence  of  manganese).  Barytes  is  also  found  in  tbe 
lode,  and  specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  contain  a  green  vanety 
of  fluor.     There  seemed  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  calcareous  matter. 

''  Hoping  that  some  exposures  might  be  found  in  the  neighboarfacH>i 
by  which  the  age  of  the  deposit  could  be  ascertained,  I  made  a  careri 
search,  but  found  no  beds  in  situ^  with  the  exception  of  Carboniferoas 
sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates,  the  former  holding  chancteri^tic 
plants.  Boulders,  however,  were  common,  and  evidently  derived  from 
a  metamorphic  series,  such  as  gneiss,  syenite,  mica  schbt,  green  m 
ashy  slates. 

'*  This  locality  is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  and  worthy  of  fnrtb<^f 
exploration.  It  would  seem  to  imply  an  easterly  prolongation  of  the 
metalliferous  coast  belt,  as  well  as  a  great  thinning  out  of  the  Carbou- 
iferous  beds  by  denudation.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  similar  exposures, 
from  which  the  boulders  have  been  derived,  may  be  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood." 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  DEVONIAN  TEZIOD—Coiainued. 
FLORA  OF   THE   DEVONIAN. 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  at  tlie  time  when  the 
writer  commenced  his  labours  upon  it,  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  paper  of  1861,  already  referred  to : — 

<*  The  known  flora  of  the  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  system 
has  until  recently  been  very  scanty,  and  is  still  not  very  extensive. 
In  Goeppert's  recent  memoir  on  the  flora  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,*  he  enumerates  twenty  species  as 
Silurian,  but  these  are  all  admitted  to  be  AlgsB,  and  several  ^  them 
are  remains  claimed  by  the  zoologists  as  zoophytes,  or  trails  ojf  worms 
and  moUusks.  In  the  Lower  Devonian,  he  knows  but  six  species, 
five  of  which  are  Algse,  and  the  remaining  one  a  StgtUaria,  In  the 
Middle  Devonian  he  gives  but  one  species,  a  land  plant  of  the  genus 
Sagenaria.  In  the  Upper  Devonian  the  number  rises  to  fifty-seven, 
of  which  all  but  seven  are  terrestrial  plants,  representing  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  genera  occurring  in  the  succeeding  Carboniferous  system. 

"  Goeppert  does  not  include  in  his  enumeration  the  plants  from  the 
Devonian  of  Gasp^  described  by  the  author  in  1859, -{-  having  seen 
only  an  abstract  of  the  paper  at  the  time  of  writing  his  memoir,  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  this  age 
described  by  Lesquereux  in  Rogers'  Pennsylvania.  These  might 
have  added  ten  or  twelve  species  to  his  list,  some  of  them  probably 
from  the  Lower  Devonian.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  certain 
specimens  found  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  of  England,}  appear  to  prove 
the  presence  of  Lepidodendron  in  that  formation;  and  that,  in  the 
paper  above  referred  to,  I  have  noticed  specimens  from  the  Gasp6 
limestone  which  seem  to  me  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  Pnhphyton 
and  NoeggercUMa  or  Cardaites  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Canada. 

•  Jena,  I860. 

t  Joornftl  of  Geological  Sooietj  of  London,  alio  Canadian  Naturalist 

I  Mnrchiaon*!  '^Silnria,"  p.  152,  Journal  GeoL  Soo.  vol.  iy. 
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''  It  thus  appears  that,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  plan: 
iife  of  the  land,  so  rich  in  the  Coal  formation,  dies  away  rapidijin  tbe 
Devonian,  and  only  a  few  fragments  attest  its  existence  in  the  Upper 
Silurian.  Great  interest  thus  attaches  to  these  oldest  remains  of  kod 
plants;  and  fragmentary  though  they  are,  and  often  obscure,  tkj 
merit  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  geologist  and  botanist 

'*  No  locality  hitherto  explored  appears  more  favourable  to  the  stodj 
of  this  ancient  vegetation  than  those  parts  of  Eastern  Ameriea  to 
which  this  paper  relates.  The  6a8p6  sandstones  have  already  afforded 
six  Devonian  species,  some  of  them  of  great  interest,  and  in  a  remaik- 
ably  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  and  from  beds  of  similar  age  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  I  am  now  prepared,  to  describe  at  leas: 
ten  species,  most  of  them  new.  This  already  raises  the  species  tei 
in  the  band  of  Devonian  rocks,  extending  through  the  north-easten 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  eastern  part  of  British  America,  to  one- 
third  of  the  number  found  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world;  aod  the 
character  of  the  containing  rocks,  the  number  of  nondescript  ftagments, 
and  the  small  amount  of  exploration  hitherto  made,  justify  the  hope 
that  a  much  larger  number  may  yet  be  discovered." 

In  the  paper  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  the  total  nnmht: 
of  American  Devonian  species  was  raised  to  twenty-one,  of  whica 
seven  were  from  St  John.  Subsequently  the  much  larger  collectioa- 
obtained  at  this  place,  farther  collections  by  the  writer  at  Perry,  and 
specimens  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Professor  Hall  of  Albany  wd 
Sir  WiUiam  Logan,  have  raised  the  known  species  to  eighty-two;  m 
have  thus  placed  Eastern  America,  in  the  matter  of  pre-carbonifercui 
land  plants,  in  advance  of  Europe.  To  these  I  am  now  able  to  add 
eleven  species  recently  obtained  by  Mr  Hartt,  and  not  before  published 
making  the  whole  number  ninety-three,  of  which  fifty  have  been  foufid 
in  the  St  John  beds. 

The  general  character  of  the  Devonian  flora,  in  compariaoo  with 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  may  be  thus  stated : — 

1.  In  its  general  character  the  Devonian  flora  resembles  that  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  in  the  prevalence  of  Gynmosperms  and  Cijpto" 
gams ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  generic  types  of  the  two  periods 
are  the  same.  Of  thirty-two  genera  to  which  the  species  described  in 
this  paper  belong,  only  six  can  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  De- 
vonian period.  Some  genera  are,  however,  relatively  much  better 
represented  in  the  Devonian  than  in  the  Carboniferous  deposits,  ana 
several  Carboniferous  genera  are  wanting  in  the  Devonian. 

2.  Some  species  which  appear  early  in  the  Devonian  period  continue 
to  its  close  without  entering  the  Carboniferous ;  and  the  great  majontr 
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of  the  species,  even  of  tbe  Upper  Devonian,  do  not  reappear  in  the 
Carboniferous  period ;  but  a  few  species  extend  from  the  Upper  De- 
vonian into  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  thus  establish  a  real  passage 
from  the  earlier  to  the  latter  flora.  The  connexion  thus  established 
between  the  Upper  Devonian  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  is  much 
less  intimate  than  that  which  subsists  between  the  latter  and  the  true 
Coal  measures.  Another  way  of  stating  this  is,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant gain  in  number  of  genera  and  species  from  the  Lower  to  the 
Upper  Devonian,  but  that  at  the  close  of  the  Devonian  many  species 
and  some  genera  disappear.  Li  the  Lower  Carboniferous  the  flora  is 
again  poor,  though  retaining  some  of  the  Devonian  species ;  and  it 
goes  on  increasing  up  to  the  period  of  the  Middle  Coal  measures,  and 
this  by  the  addition  of  species  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Devonian 
period. 

3.  A  large  part  of  the  difference  between  the  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous floras  is  probably  related  to  different  geographical  condi- 
tions. The  wide  swampy  flats  of  the  Coal  period  do  not  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  Devonian  era.  The  land  was  probably  less  extensive 
and  more  of  an  upland  character.  On  the  other  hand,  moreover,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that,  when  in  the  Middle  Devonian  we  find  beds 
similar  to  the  underclays  of  the  Coal  measures,  they  are  filled,  not 
with  Stigmaria,  but  with  rhizomes  of  Psihphyton;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  Upper  Devonian  that  we  find  such  stations  occupied,  as  in  the 
Coal  measures,  by  Sigillaria  and  CdUxmites. 

4.  Though  the  area  to  which  this  paper  relates  is  probably  equal 
to  any  other  in  the  world  in  the  richness  of  its  Devonian  flora,  still  it 
is  apparent  that  the  conditions  were  less  favourable  to  the  preservation 
of  plants  than  those  of  the  Coal  period.  The  facts  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  plants  occur  in  marine  beds,  and  that  so  many  stipes 
of  ferns  occur  in  deposits  that  have  afforded  no  perfect  fronds,  show 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  Devonian  flora  is  relatively  far  loss  com- 
plete than  our  knowledge  of  that  of  the  Coal  formation. 

5.  The  Devonian  flora  was  not  of  lower  grade  than  that  of  the  Coal 
period.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  little  that  we  know  of  it,  we  find 
more  points  of  resemblance  to  the  floras  of  the  Mesozoic  period,  and 
of  modem  tropical  and  austral  islands,  than  in  that  of  the  true  Coal 
formation.  We  may  infer  from  this,  in  connexion  with  the  preceding 
general  statement,  that  in  the  progress  of  discovery  very  large  and 
interesting  additions  will  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  this  flora,  and 
that  we  may  possibly  also  learn  much  more  of  the  land  &una  contem- 
poraneous with  it. 

6.  The  fades  of  the  Devonian  flora  in  America  is  very  similar  to 
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that  of  tbe  same  period  in  Europe,  yet  the  number  of  identical  species 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  as  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  two  contineDU. 
This  maj  be  connected  with  the  different  geographical  conditioiis  in 
these  two  periods ;  but  the  facts  are  not  jet  sufficientljr  nnmeroua  to 
prove  this. 

7.  The  above  general  conclusions  are  not  materially  difieient  from 
those  arrived  at  hj  Goeppert,  linger,  and  Brongniart,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Devonian  flora  of  Europe. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  species  of  the  St  John  beds 
known  up  to  the  present  time,  the  most  important  of  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  bj  short  descriptions  and  figures : — 


A-Bterophy] 
latifol 


Dadozylon  Oaangondianum,  Dawson. 
SiffilUria  palpebra,  Dn, 
Btigmaria  ficoides  (yar.),  JSrovgn. 
Galamites  transitionig,  Ooeppert, 

cannnfonnis,  Bronpn. 
rllites  acicalariB,  Dn. 

latifblia,  JDn. 

Bcadgera,  Dn, 

longifolia,  Brongn. 

parrula,  Dn, 

taza,  sp.  nOY. 

Annularia  aoominata,  Dn, 
8phenophyllam  antiqaam,  Dn. 
Pmnalaria  dispalans,  Dn. 
Lepidodendron  Gaspianam,  Dn. 
Lycopodites  Matthew!,  Dn. 
Puilophyton  elegans,  Dn. 

fflabrum,  Dn. 

Cordaites  Robbii,  Dn. 

angastifolia,  Dn. 

Cyclopteris  Jacksonif  Dn. 

obtnsa,  Ooq^pert. 

Taria,  Dn. 

yalida,  Dn, 

Bockshiana,  Ch^spert. 

NenropterU  Dawsoni,  SartL 


Nenropterifl  polymorpha,  2>jk 

sp.  noy. 

probably  two  other  sp. 

Sphenopterifl  HoBningbaan,  .Bramffn. 

marginata,  Dn. 

Harttii,  Dn. 

Hitchoockiana,  Dn, 

pilosa,  sp.  noy. 

Hymenophyliites  Gendorffii,  Goq^erL 

obtasuobus,  Qofppert. 

cnrtilobas,  Dn. 

— —  subfiiroatiiB,  sp.  noy. 

Peoopteris  ( Aleliioptexis)  decnrrens,  Dn. 

( )  ingens,  Dn, 

( )  obBcnra  (?), 


preciosa,  HarU. 

Ferleyi,  HarU. 

semiiata,  HartL 

Tricbomanites,  sp. 
Cardiocarpnin  comatom,  Dn. 

obliqnam,  Dn. 

Crampii,  JSiartt. 

Baileyi,  sp.  noy. 

Trieonocarpmn  lacemosam,  Dn. 
AnSiolithes  Deyonicus,  sp.  noy. 


{ContfercB.) 

Dadoocylon  Otumgondianunu* — Dn.  Trunks  of  this  fine  coniferous 
tree  are  frequent  in  tiiie  St  John  sandstones.  They  retain  their  strueturB 
in  great  perfection,  especially  in  silicified  specimens.  Some  of  the  trunks 
have  been  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  They  show  traces  of  growth- 
rings  on  their  weathered  ends,  and  when  perfect,  are  traversed  by  the 
transversely  wrinkled  pith-cylinders,  formerly  known  as  SUrnberffia, 
Under  the  microscope  the  wood-cells  are  seen  to  be  of  remarkable 

*  I  haye  named  this  species  after  the  aneient  Indian  dengnation  of  the  St  Jolm 
Biyer,  Owxngonda.  I  nse  the  generic  term  Dadoxylon  as  probably  best  known  to 
English  geologists ;  but  I  sympathize  with  Qoeppert  in  his  preference  of  the  geserie 
term  Arauearites  for  such  trees. 
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sixe,  being  fully  one-third  larger  in  their  diameter  tlian  those  of  Pinua 

strobus  or  Araucaria  Ounninghami,  and  also  mnch  larger  than  those  of 

Fif.  leS.—DadoxubM  Ovatgonditanm. 


A,  Fngmeol  ■hoirlng  BMniberEli  pIltuDdwood;  (a)K«la1Urrilie«tli:  (*)  Plthi  («)  Wood; 

(rf)  SmMoo  of  pith. 

B,  Wood  nil  (a),  uid  Huigonil  innli!  and  pon  (i). 

C,  Ldngitudiiul  nctioo  of  wood,  ihovlngla)  Arsolntloii,  ud  (ft)  Iteivnuj  nyt. 

D,  Tmumw  Hellon  ihDving  (a)  Woad~«lli,  uid  (»)  Limit  oT  lajer  oT  rronb. 

the  ordinary  coniferous  trees  uf  the  Coal  measnreB.  They  are  beauti- 
fiilly  marked  with  contiguous  hexagonal  areoles,  in  which  are  inscribed 
oral  slits  or  pores,  placed  diagonally.  The  medullary  rays  are  large 
and  frequent,  but  their  cells,  unlike  the  wood-cella  {prosenchjfma),  are 
more  small  and  delicate  than  those  of  the  trees  just  mentioned.  The 
pith  when  perfectly  preserved  presents  a  continuous  cylinder  of  cellular 
dsRue,  wrinkled  longitudinally  without,  and  tranaversely  within,  and 
giving  forth  internally  delicate  transverse  partitions,  which  coalesce 
toward  the  centre,  leaving  there  a  series  of  lenticular  spaces,  a 
pecoliarity  which  I  have  not  heretofore  observed  in  these  Stem- 
bergia  pith  cylinders.  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  a  Devonian  conifer 
the  same  structure  of  pith  characteristic  of  some  of  its  allies  in  the 
Coal  formation,  where,  however,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,*  such 
Structures  occur  in  Sigillaria  as  well ;  and  since  Corda  has  ascertained 
a  similar  structure  in  Lomalofloyoi,  a  plant  allied  to  Ulodendron,  it 
would  appear  that  the  StemhergiB  may  have  belonged  to  plants  of 
very  dissimilar  organization. 

*  Paper  on  Cod  StrnetOTM.    Jonmal  of  Qaol.  800. 
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In  my  specimen  the  pith  is  onlj  half  an  inch  in  diameter^  and  011I7 
a  small  portion  of  the  wood  is  attached  to  it ;  but  Mr  Matthew  has  a 
specimen  of  a  trunk  ten  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  pith  one  inch  in 
thickness,  and  another  11^  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  pith  2^  inches. 
Both  had  the  appearance  of  decayed  trunks,  so  that  their  ozigizial  axa 
may  have  been  considerably  greater. 

Mr  Matthew  states  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  occruTeaee  of  this 
interesting  species,  that  the  wood  is  always  in  the  state  of  anthracite 
or  graphite,  or  mineralized  by  iron  pyrites,  calc  spar  or  silica.  The 
pith  is  usually  calcified,  but  in  pyritized  trunks  it  often  appean  as  a 
sandstone  cast  with  the  external  wrinkles  of  Stembergia.  The  pith 
is  often  eccentric,  and  specimens  occur  with  two  or  three  centres;  but 
these  either  consist  of  several  trunks  in  juxti^osition,  or  are  branching 
stems.  The  annual  layers  vary  from  one-eighth  to  one-thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  adjoining  layers  scmietimes  vary  firom  one-tenth 
to  one-twentieth  of  an  inch. 

The  trunks  of  this  species  appear  to  have  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
split  in  decay  along  the  medullary  rays,  and  in  consequence  the  eross 
section  often  presents  a  radiating  structure  of  alternating  black  lines 
representing  the  wedges  of  wood,  and  white  rays  of  ca)c  spar.  The 
heart  wood  seems  to  have  had  its  cell  walls  much  thickened,  and  in 
consequence  to  have  been  more  durable  than  that  nearer  the  sor&ce. 
They  appear  to  have  been  drift  trees,  and  to  have  been  much  worn  and 
abraded  before  they  were  embedded  in  sediment 

(SiffiUaruB.) 

SigiUaria  palpebra,  Dn.  Ribs  narrow,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  width.  Leaf-scars  transversely  acuminate,  small.  My  only  sped- 
men  is  a  small  fragment,  showing  three  or  four  ribs,  and  with  only 
a  few  of  the  scars  preserved.  The  most  perfect  leaf-scars  are  shaped 
much  like  a  half-closed  eye ;  but  the  specimen  is  only  a  cast,  and  very 
imperfect.     Locality,  St  John. 

Stigmaria  ficoides  (variety),  Brongniart  Large  roots  of  SUffmana^ 
in  some  instances  with  rootlets  attached,  occur,  though  rarely,  in  the 
sandstone  or  arenaceous  shale  near  St  John— only  two  or  three  speci- 
mens having  been  found.  They  are  not  distinguishable  fironoi  some 
varieties  of  the  SHgmaria  ficoides  of  the  Coal  measures. 

{Cdlamtes,) 

CalamiUs  transitionisy  Goeppert.  ^'  Canad.  Nat,"  vol.  vL  p.  168 
(Fig.  186).  This  species,  so  characteristic,  according  to  Goeppert,  of 
the  Upper  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous  series  in  Europe,  is  abon- 
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dant  at  St  John,  both  in  tbe  sandstone  containing  coniferous  treeo,  and 
the  sbales  wbich  afFotd  Fems,  Cordaitet,  etc.  Some  of  tbe  beds  of 
the  latter  are  filled  with  flattened  stems.  Tbig  was  one  of  Ihe  first 
fossils  recognised  in  tbe  St  John  rocks,  specimens  baving  been  abown 
to  me  in  1857  by  the  late  Professor  Kobb* 

Fig.  186.— CalosuM  tramUitim- 


Calamilei  cannaf&rmis,  Brongniart.  This  species,  presenting  the 
characters  which  it  exhibits  in  tbe  Coal  measures,  occurs  in  tbe  ledges 
west  of  Carlton,  associated  with  the  last  species,  but  in  much  less 
abundance.  It  is  a  widely  distributed  species,  but  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  found  previously  in  rocks  older  than  tbe  Lower  Carboniferous. 

{AitenyphyUilei,  etc.) 

AtterophgUitet  aacuktrtt,  E>n.  (Fig.  194,  Hand  H*).    Stems  slender, 

striated,  thickened  at  the  nodes,  leafy.    Leaves  one-nerved,  linear, 
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Blightlf  M-ctute,  ten  to  fifteen  in  a  whori,  longer  this  tin  inlenww 
Length  of  leaves  one-half  to  three-fonrtha  of  an  inch.  "Dot  [.>c 
is  abnndant  in  eome  layers  of  shale  near  St  Jotin.  It  raemtie; 
A.foUota,  L.  and  E.,  but  the  leaves  ore  longer,  less  cnived,  tod  c  :^ 
nnmerons  in  a  whorL  Some  of  the  specimens  show  that  the  itno  iii 
leafy,  as  well  as  the  branches ;  and  I  have  a  specimen,  qipamilj!:^ 
termination  of  a  mun  stem,  showing  the  whorls  of  learea  diffllnW;-: 
!n  use  toward  the  apex.  My  specimen  of  this  and  the  foU^::; 
species  of  AslerophyUtta  are  from  the  collections  of  Mesan  Uint-^ 
and  Hartt,  and  were  obtained  from  the  ledges  and  di&«^'' 
Carlton.  I  believe  the  small  strobiles,  one  of  which  is  6««ii  «■  H 
to  be  the  fruit  of  this  Bpedes. 

Fig,  ISJ.—AUerr^kfaiUt. 


D,  A.  UtitsUi,  lugf 
Di,  U«t 

inipbjIUHi  Kutigsm. 


AilerophtflUtM  latifoUa,  Da.  (Fig.  187,  A,  ^D).  Stemwnf*' 
slender,  widi  enlai^ed  nodes.  Leaves  oblong-laneBolate,  about  lluit^' 
in  a  whorl,  one-nerved,  longer  than  the  intemodes.  ^-Length  of  1*"^^' 
varying  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  near  the  ends  of  "ibranebeSi  1* " 
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inch  or  more.  This  species  abonnds  in  the  same  locality  with  the 
preceding,  and  is  often  very  perfectly  preserved.  It  has  some  re- 
semblance to  A.  gcilioidesj  L.  and  H.,  and  to  A.  fertilise  Sternberg ;  but 
it  differs  from  the  former  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  leaves,  and 
from  the  latter  in  the  acuteness  of  their  points.  The  firuit  or  growing 
extremity  of  the  stem  is  represented  at  (B). 

AsterophyUites  {?)  seuUigerc^  Dn.  (Fig.  187,  C.)  Stems  simple, 
elongated,  attaining  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch,  obscurely  striated ; 
bearing  on  the  nodes  whorls  of  round  or  oval  scales,  or  flattened  nut- 
lets, which  at  the  ends  of  the  stems  are  crowded  into  a  sort  of  spike, 
while  on  other  parts  of  the  stems  the  nodes  are  sometimes  an  inch 
apart.  This  is  a  plant  of  uncertain  nature,  which  I  place  only  con- 
jecturaUy  in  this  genua.  The  gtcms,  which  are  very  long,  may  have 
been  horizontal  or  immersed,  and  the  apparent  scales  may  either  have 
constituted  a  sort  of  sheath,  as  in  A.  coronata,  Unger,  or  may  have 
been  seeds  or  nutlets  flattened  like  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Near  some 
of  the  specimens  are  fragments  of  linear  leaves,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  this  plant,  though  I  have  not  found  them  attached. 
When  flattened  obliquely,  the  stems  appear  as  rows  of  circular  marks, 
which  represent  the  harder  tissue  of  the  nodes,  and  have  a  very 
singular  appearance.  This  plant,  though  found  with  the  preceding, 
does  not  occur  in  the  layers  which  contain  the  other  plants ;  and  this 
may  possibly  mark  a  difference  of  habitat. 

Asteropht/Uites  hngifolia^  Brongniart  In  the  shales  containing  the 
preceding  species  are  some  fragments  of  an  AsterophyJUtes  with  slender 
stems,  intemodes  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  linear  leaves  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  and  about  six  to  eight  in  a  whorl.  It  may 
belong  to  the  species  here  named ;  but  the  remains  are  not  sufficiently 
distinct  to  render  this  certain. 

AaterophyUites  parvula,  Dn.  (Fig.  188,  A).  "Canad.  Nat.," 
voL  vi.  p.  168,  figs.  6  a,  5,  c.  Branchlets  slender.  Leaves  five  or 
six  in  a  whorl,  subulate,  curving  upwards,  half  a  line  to  a  line  long. 
Intemodes  equal  to  the  length  of  the  leaves  or  less.  Stems  ribbed, 
with  scars  of  verticillate  branchlets  at  the  nodes.  This  diminutive 
species  was  originally  found  by  Mr  Matthew  in  the  graphitic  shale, 
associated  with  the  Dadoxylon  sandstone,  at  the  southern  part  of  the  city 
of  St  John.  Small  fragments  of  it  have  subsequently  been  obtained 
from  the  shales  of  Carlton. 

AsterophylUtes  laxa,  sp.  nov.  Stems  very  slender  and  fiexuous. 
Intemodes  about  an  inch  long.  Nodes  with  about  ten  long  linear 
one-nerved  obtuse  leaves  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  This  form  was 
included  in  A,  Umg\foUa  in  my  former  paper,  but  additional  specimens 
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■how  it  to  be  quite  distinct     The  Devonian  plant-beds  of  St  Join 
are  relatively  richer  in  i^cies  and  individuals  belonging  to  the  geRni 

Fig.  ISS.—Aileroiki/Uita,  SfieaoplqUKm,  (wd  Lucopoditet. 


A,  Ailgnphjllltei  puTTnli,;  (s)  Bnuulm;  (i)  LeiTM  efll«r|»d;  (c)  Stem. 

B,  Spliniaph;Ugm  uUqaDB ;  (a)  lligoiAid  i  (t]  Nitml  El». 

C,  Ljeopodltsi  Uxthairl ;  (a)  Bruuli  ud  Ihto  ;  (fi,c,d)  Dlffenal  rormi  at  Icbth. 

Attercpkgllilei  than  any  zone  of  the  Coal  fonnation  vitb  which  I  am 
acquamted.  The  genus  is  represented  in  the  Devonian  of  Enrope, 
and  more  especially  by  the  fine  species  A,  coronala  from  Thurin^a. 

Anmilaria  aatminabt,  Dn.  (Fig.  194,  G).  Leaves  oblong  aca> 
minate,  one-nerved,  six  to  nine  in  a  whorl,  erect  or  slightly  spreading: 
Whorls  usually  found  disconnected.  Detached  whorls  of  this  qiecies 
occur,  though  rarely,  on  the  sur&ces  of  the  shales  of  Carlton.  It 
seems  to  be  a  plant  of  the  same  type  with  A.  aphenopl^Qouiea,  Ub^gt, 
wluch,  according  to  Leaquerevz,  occurs  in  the  Coal  formation  <^ 
Pennsylvania.  Some  spedmens  show  a  few  whorls  attached  to  each 
other  by  a  very  slender  stem. 

Spkeiwphfllum  antiquum,  Dn.  (Fig.  188,  B).  "Canad.  Nat," 
vol.  vi.  p.  170,  fig.  7.  Leaflets  cuneate,  one-eighth  of  sn  inch  wide 
at  the  apex,  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  Nerves  three, 
bifurcating  equally  near  the  base,  the  divisions  terminating  at  the 
apices  of  six  obtuse,  acuminate  teeth.  About  eight  leaves  in  a  wborL 
This  plant  was  described  from  a  few  detached  leaflets  lirom  the 
graphitic  shale  of  St  John,  which  preserved  their  form  and  venatioB 
in  the  most  wondeifiil   perfection,  though  they  were  i 
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changed  into  films  of  shining  graphite.  I  have  since  obtained  from 
Mr  Hartt  a  specimen  found  at  Carlton,  which,  though  the  individual 
leaflets  are  more  indistinct,  shows  their  general  arrangement  in  whorls 
of  eight  or  nine  on  a  slender  stem.  It  is  a  beautiful  symmetrical  little 
plant,  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  species  in  the  Coal  measures. 

PinmUaT^  dispalans,  Dn.  (Fig.  194,  L).  Smooth  slender  stems^ 
producing  nearly  at  right  angles  long  branchlets,  some  of  which 
produce  secondary  branchlets  in  a  pinnate  manner.  Stem  and 
branches  having  a  slender  vascular  axis.  This  plant  was  not  very 
dissimilar  from  some  common  forms  of  Carboniferous  Pmnularice,  Its 
main  stem  must  once  have  been  cylindrical,  and  had  a  delicate  central 
axis,  now  marked  by  a  darker  line  of  graphite  in  the  flattened  speci- 
mens. The  branches  were  not  given  off  in  one  plane,  and  also  show 
traces  of  an  axis.  There  are  indications  that  the  stems  grew  in 
bundles  or  groups.  It  was  probably,  as  has  usually  been  supposed  in 
the  case  of  the  species  in  the  Coal  formation^  an  aquatic  root  or  sub- 
merged stem  of  an  AsterophyUites  or  some  similar  plant 

{Lycopodiacea,) 

Lepidodendron  Oaspianumj  Dn.  (Fig.  189,  A).  Dawson,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xv.  p.  483,  figs.  8  a-3  d.  This  species, 
originally  discovered  in  6asp6,  and  described  in  my  paper  on  the 
plants  of  that  locality,  was  afterwards  recognised  among  the  fossils 
from  Perry,  and  more  recently  at  St  John ;  and  numerous  and  beautiful 
specimens  are  contained  in  Professor  Hall's  collections  from  New  York 
State,  where  the  species  occur  in  the  base  of  the  Catskill  group  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Hamilton  group.  The  varied  aspects  of  the 
species  presented  in  the  numerous  specimens  thus  submitted  to  me, 
would,  with  a  less  perfect  suite  of  examples,  afibrd  grounds  for  specific 
or  even  generic  distinctions.  Flattened  specimens,  covered  with  bark, 
present  contiguous,  elliptical,  slightly  elevated  areoles,  with  an  indis- 
tinct vertical  line  and  a  small  central  vascular  scar  (Fig.  189).  De- 
corticated specimens,  slightly  compressed,  show  elliptical  depressed 
areoles,  not  contiguous,  and  with  only  traces  of  the  vascular  scars 
In  more  slender  branches  the  areoles  are  often  elevated  at  one  end 
in  the  manner  of  a  Knorria  (Fig.  189);  and  in  some  specimens 
the  areoles  are  indistinct,  and  the  vascular  scars  appear  as  circular 
spots,  giving  the  appearance  presented  by  the  plants  named  CyclosU^ma 
by  Haughton.  All  these  forms  are,  however,  merely  different 
states  of  preservation  of  the  same  species.  This  plant  is  closely  allied 
to  L,  noikum^  Unger,  but  differs  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  in  the  size 
of  the  areoles  relatively  to  that  of  the  branches.    The  branches  were 
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long  and  slender,  biinrcating  rarely,  and,  unless  they  were  very  wood;, 
must  have  been  pendent  or  decumbent.  No  large  trunks  Itave  bea 
Been.  It  was  a  widely  distributed  and  abundant  species  in  the  Upper 
and  Middle  DeTonian  periods.  The  plant  figured  by  Professor  Rog«i 
in  the  "  Report  on  Peunsflvania,"  p.  829,  fig.  677,  can  acarcely  beitmg 
to  any  other  than  this  species  ;  and  it  is  alao  figured  in  Vannxem'i 
"Report  on  New  York,"  p.  191,  fig.  55,  and  p.  157,  fig.  38. 


Fig.lt 


— Ltpidodatdron  and  FtUofAj/ttm. 


pUnum.  B,  C,  PiQcipbTtaii  »'«g"f 

LtfcopodiUa  Matthewi,  Dn.  (Fig.  188,  C).  "Canad.  Nat,"  toL 
vi.  p.  171,  fig.  8-  Leaflets  one-veined,  narrowly  ovate-aca- 
minate,  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  somewhat 
loosely  placed  on  a  very  slender  stem,  apparently  In  a  pentosti- 
chous  manner.    This  species  was  described  bam  specimens  fonnd 
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bj  Mr  Matthew  in  the  graphitic  shale  in  the  citj  of  St  John.  Some- 
what larger  specimens  have  since  been  obtained  from  the  same  bed ; 
but  I  have  not  seen  the  plant  elsewhere. 

PsilophyUm  princepSy  Dn.  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc,  vol.  zv. 
p.  479,  figs,  la  to  It.  This  remarkable  plant,  so  charac- 
terisdc  of  the  whole  Devonian  system  at  Gasp^  filling  many 
bods  with  its  rhizomes,  in  the  manner  of  the  Stigtnaria  of  the  Coal 
measures,  and  preserved  in  such  abundance  and  perfection  that 
it  is  much  better  know  to  us  in  its  form,  structure,  and  habit  of 
growth  than  any  other  plant  of  the  period,  proves,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  to  have  had  a  wide  distribution  in  space  as  well 
as  in  time.  Fragments  of  its  stems  are  distinguishable  in  the  sand- 
stones of  Perry,  and  numerous  fine  specimens  occur  among  the 
plants  from  New  York  State  committed  to  me  by  Professor  Hall.  It 
occurs  in  the  Hamilton  group  at  Schoharie,  New  York,  and  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  in  the  Chemung  group  at  Cascade  Falls,  and  in  the 
Catskill  group  at  Jefferson.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  stems, 
which  show  the  habit  of  growth  very  perfectly.  They  confirm  my 
inference  from  the  structure  of  the  Gasp^  specimens  that  .the 
plant  was  woody  and  rigid,  as  they  often  do  not  lie  in  one  plane,  but 
extend  upward  and  downward  in  the  manner  of  firm  branches 
buried  in  sand.  Most  of  the  New  York  specimens  seem  to  have 
been  drifted;  but  groups  of  rhizomes,  possibly  in  sitUy  occur  in 
argillaceous  sandstone  from  FuUenham,  Schoharie,  and  in  similar 
beds  at  Cazenovia  and  Cascade  Falls.  These  are  the  only  instances 
presented  by  Professor  Hall's  collections  of  root-beds  resembling  those 
of  Gasp^.  In  New  York  only  the  Upper  and  Middle  Devonian 
have  as  yet  afforded  land  plants;  but  in  Gasp6  Psilophyion princeps 
occurs  in  the  Lower  Devonian,  and  firagments  which  have  belonged 
to  it  occur  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 

PsilophyUm  elegatUy  Dn.  (Fig.  189,  B,  C).  Stems  slender,  pro- 
duced in  tufts  from  thin  rhizomes,  bifurcating  and  curving  at  their 
summits.  Surface  smooth,  with  very  delicate  wrinkles.  Fructi- 
fication in  groups  of  small,  broadly  oval  scales,  borne  on  the  main 
stem  below  the  points  of  bifurcation.  I  distinguish  this  species  from 
Psilophyton  princeps  by  its  smaller  size,  its  smoother  surface,  its 
growth  in  tufts,  and  the  different  form  of  its  organs  of  reproduction. 
Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  imperfect  specimens  could  not  readily 
be  distinguished  from  branchlets  of  P.  princeps.  It  was  found  by 
Mr  Matthew  in  the  shales  near  Carlton. 

Psilophyton  (?)  glabruniy  Dn.  Smooth,  flattened,  bifurcating  stems, 
two  lines  in  width,  with  a  slender  woody  axis.    These  are  objects 
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of  doubtful  n&tDra.  Thej  must  have  been  stems  or  root^  Infar- 
eating  in  the  manner  of  Psilophyton,  but  having  a  vny  dotder 
woody  Mtta.  They  may  have  been  either  roots  of  some  {Jul,  « 
st«m8  of  a  Bmooth  and  comparatively  succulent  species  of  PtUtipij/ton. 

Fig.  l90.—  (^rdailet  KMii. 


(t)  Point  of  le^.  (J)  V*ii.l 

CordaiUt  Robbii,  Etn.  (Fig.  190).  Leaves  elongated,  lanceolate, 
sometimes  three  inches  wide  and  a  foot  in  length.  Veins  equal  and 
paralleL  Base  broad,  clasping  the  stem,  point  acuminate.  When 
this  species  was  described  in  my  paper  in  the  "Canadian  Naturalist,"* 
only  very  imperfect  specimens  were  in  my  possession ;  but  nnmeroas 
and  fine  specimens  recently  found  now  enable  me  more  perfectly 
to  characterize  the  species.  The  leaves  vary  much  in  fonn;  and 
•  M»y  1861,  p.  168. 
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in  their  joung  state,  as  represented  in  Fig.  190  a,  were  often  of  a 
regalarlj  oblong  form.  They  have  numerous  equal  parallel  nervures, 
which  were  probably  fibro-vascular,  like  those  of  Ferns,  as  they 
present  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  the  nervures  of  the  plants 
of  this  family  preserved  with  them,  and  which,  in  these  beautiful 
graphitized  specimens,  are  traced  in  deeper  lines  of  graphite  than 
the  film  of  the  same  material  which  represents  the  intervening 
parenchyma.  In  the  best  preserved  specimens,  the  leaf  is  quite 
smooth ;  but  in  some  the  space  between  the  nervures  rises  into  little 
ridges,  so  as  to  give  a  striated  appearance.  These  different  aspects, 
however,  often  occur  on  different  portions  of  the  same  leaf.  The 
present  species  so  closely  resembles  C.  borassifoUa  of  the  Coal 
formation  that  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  it;  but  it  differs 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  still  more  in  the  venation, 
the  nervures  in  the  present  species  being  perfectly  equcU* 

In  the  paper  already  referred  to,  I  have  stated  at  length  my  reasons 
for  preferring,  in  the  case  of  this  plant  and  C,  borassifoliOj  the  generic 
name  Gordaites,  to  Poacites,  FlabeUaria,  and  NcRggerathioy  all  of 
which  have  been  applied  to  such  plants,  together  with  others  having 
no  affinity  to  them.  To  the  name  PychnophyUunif  proposed  by 
firongniart,  this  objection  does  not  apply ;  but  Cordaites,  I  believe, 
has  priority,  and  is  due  to  the  describer  of  the  typical  species. 

I  associate  the  genus  Gordaites  with  Lycopodiaceous  plants  with- 
out hesitation,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  character  of  its  foliage, 
because  Corda  has  shown  that  its  stem  is  strictly  acrogenous  in 
structure,  and  of  the  same  type  with  those  of  Lomatofloyos  and 
Ulodendron — a  fact  which  excludes  it  alike  from  association  with 
Monocotyledonous  plants  and  with  Ferns.     (See  Chap.  XX.,  supra.) 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  the  leaves  of  CordaiteSj  unlike 
those  of  SigiUaria  and  Lepidodendrorij  were  not  attached  by  narrow 
bases,  but  clasping,  they  were  still,  like  those  of  nearly  all  other 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  plants,  deciduous  and  capable  of 
disarticulation,  as  is  proved  by  the  immense  abundance  of  fallen 
leaves,  while  the  stems,  probably  remaining  attached  to  the  soil, 
are  rare.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  these  leaves  were  rigid, 
and  long  resisted  decomposition ;  on  which  account,  no  doubt,  they 
formed  a  favourite  base  of  attachment  for  the  little  Spirorbes  which 
swarmed  both  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  Periods.  At  St 
John,  many  of  these  leaves  are  covered  with  these  little  shells^ 

*  The  nervures  in  C.  horauifdiia  are  altenuttelj  thick  and  thin;  bat  there  is 
another  species  in  the  Upper  Coal  measores  of  Nora  Bcotia  which  has  equal 
nermres. 

3n 
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The  leaves  of  the  present  species  are  veiy  abandant  in  the  shaie^ 
of  the  Tidnit}r  of  St  John,  and  indeed  are  eminentlj'  characcer- 
Utic  of  them ;  and  on  thU  account  I  regard  the  dedication  of  ii  n 
my  late  lamented  friend,  Dr  Robb,  as  specially  appropriate.     I  have 

Fig.  ISl.—Cgdoplerit  JadUtmi. 


IfltaiV),  Flnonle* ahowiDK 


not  recognised  this  plant  in  the  specimens  from  Gaspe  or  Perry: 
and  the  only  indication  of  it  in  the  New  York  collection  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  leaf  from  the  Hamilton  group  of  Cazenovia,  New  York, 
not  sufEciently  perfect  to  render  its  identification  certain. 

Cordaiies  ancfualifolia,  Dawson.     Leaves  linear,  much  elongatt'd. 
one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  with  delicate,  eqaal,  paralKl 
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nervnres.  This  species,  originally  described  from  specimens  collected 
at  Gaspi  where  it  abounds  in  the  roof  of  the  little  Devonian  coal- 
seam,  occurs  also  at  St  John,  and  in  the  Marcellus  Shale  of  New 
York;  and  it  has  also  been  found  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  of  Cape  Gasp^,  together  with  fragments  of  the 
rhizomes  of  PsHophyUm.  It  usuaUy  occurs  as  long  riband-like 
detached  leaves,  not  always'easily  distinguishable  from  the  flattened 
stems  and  roots  of  other  plants  found  in  the  same  beds.  I  have  not 
seen  the  apex  nor  the  base  of  the  leaf,  but  among  Professor  Hall's 
specimens  from  the  Marcellus  Shale  is  one  which  appears  to  consist 
of  the  remains  of  several  leaves,  attached  to  a  short  stem,  of  which 
the  structure  and  markings  have  perished. 

Plants  closely  resembling  this  are  described  by  linger  and  Goep- 
pert,  from  the  Devonian  of  Europe ;  but  the  characters  given  do  not 
enable  me  to  identify  any  of  them  with  the  present  species.  Such 
plants  are  placed  by  those  writers  in  the  genus  N<xggerathi<ij  which 
I  reject  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

[FiUces,) 

Cychpieris  Jacksoni^  Dawson  (Fig.  191).  "Canad.  Nat"  vol. 
vi.  p.  173,  fig.  9.  "  Frond  bipinnate ;  rachis  stout  and  longitudinally 
furrowed;  pinnm  alternate;  pinnies  obliquely  obovate,  imbricate, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  and  apparently  decurrent  on  the  petiole; 
nerves  nearly  parallel,  dichotomous ;  terminal  leaflet  large,  broadly 
obovate  or  lobed."  This  species,  first  described,  in  my  paper  in  the 
"  Canadian  Naturalist,"  from  a  specimen  found  at  Perry,  occurs  also 
in  small  fragments  at  St  John,  and  large  specimens  occur  in  the  col- 
lection of  Professor  Hall  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Montrose, 
New  York.  It  is  closely  allied  to  C.  HQ>emica,  and  is  its  American 
representative.  It  would  be  placed  by  many  botanists  iii  the  genus 
Adiantites  of  Brongn.,  but  this  name  is  objectionable  in  the  case  of 
Ferns  evidently  not  related  to  Adianium. 

Cyclopteris  obtusOj  Lesquereux  (Fig.  192,  A).  To  this  species, 
described  by  Lesquereux,  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  refer  a  beautiful  Fern  not  unfrequent  in  the  shales  near 
St  John.  Lesquereux  places  it  in  the  genus  NceggercUhia,  a  name 
applied  by  other  botanists  to  a  very  different  group  of  plants. 

Cychpteris  validoj  Dawson  (Fig.  192,  B).  Tripinnate;  primary 
divisions  of  the  rachis  stout  and  wrinkled.  Pinnie  regularly  alternate. 
Lower  pinnules  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  deeply  and  obtusely  lobed, 
narrowed  and  decurrent  at  the  base;  regularly  diminishing  in  size 
and  breadth  toward  the  point,  and  the  last  pinnules  narrowly  obovate 
and  confluent  with  the  terminal  pinnule.     Nerves  delicate,  several 
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Fig.  ISi.—Dtiieman  Ftnt. 


A,  Crcloptarii  obtnu.  F,  Bptenaplarti  pfloa*. 

B,  Creloptirii   TtUdi,   nod    ]rinniil«    en-  O,  HrDiaiiDiibrl1itnmnllata>. 

lu^sd.  B,  HyiDannpbTlUiei  GcndarfBl,  k 

C,  NeuroplfiTli  polTiDOTlilu,  tennliul  pin-  tJon  FnlBTsed. 

DQlAL  1,  ALethoptarit  dlacnpwu. 

D,  8pb«Dopter1i  mugbuUi,   and    portion  K,  FRopleria  BorrulfttK. 

enlarged.  L,  P«opterLi  prrdoAL 

K,  Sphenoptarla  HarttlL  U,  Akathopterii  Ftaterl' 
N,  UrmsanpbjillltM  ssbAucitoi. 
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times  dichotomous.  This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
of  the  St  John  Ferns.  It  resembles  at  first  sight  Sphenopteris 
macilenkij  L.  and  H. ;  but  on  examination  it  differs  materially  in 
details.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  ornate  example  of  the  peculiar  type 
of  Cyclopteris  already  referred  to  as  characteristic  of  the  Upper 
IDevonian  Period. 

Cyclopteris  varta^  Dawson.  Pinnate  (or  bipinnate).  Pinnae  with 
a  thick  petiole.  Pinnules  decreasing  in  size  to  the  terminal  one, 
-which  is  ovate  and  lobed.  Pinnules  oblique,  decurrent  on  one  side. 
Nerves  frequently  dichotomous.  This  Fern  has  been  found  only 
in  fragments.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  thick  fleshy  frond,  but 
the  specimens  are  insufficient  to  show  its  habit  of  growth.  Its 
nearest  allies  seem  to  be  C  Villiersij  Sternberg  {Neuropteris  ViUiersi^ 
Brongn.),  and  Cyclopteris  heterophyUoj  Goeppert ;  but  it  differs 
from  both. 

Cyclopteris,  s.  n.  (?)  Many  fragments  occur  in  Mr  Hartt's  col- 
lections of  a  very  large  Cyclopteris  which  may  possibly  have  re- 
sembled C.  Brownii  of  Perry  in  Maine,  but  the  specimens  are  not 
sufficient  for  its  full  description. 

Cyclopteris  Bockshianoy  Goeppert.  Fragments  referable  to  this 
species  (if  it  is  really  a  distinct  species  from  C  oibtusa\  are  found 
rarely  in  the  St  John  shales.  I  retain  the  generic  name  Cyclopteris 
for  all  these  ferns,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Devonian  as 
distinguished  from  the  Carboniferous ;  not  that  I  have  any  certainty 
that  they  belong  to  one  natural  genus,  but  because  they  resemble 
each  other  in  venation,  and  the  attempts  to  arrange  them  in  such 
genera  as  Adiantites  and  NcRggercUhia  are  evidently  injudicious. 

Neuropteris  polymorphoyDdkYr^VL  (Fig.  192,0).  Pinnate  or  bipin- 
nate. Rachb  or  secondary  rachis  irregularly  striate.  Pinnules  vary- 
ing from  round  to  oblong,  unequally  cordate  at  base,  varying  from 
obtuse  to  acute.  Terminal  leaflet  ovate,  acute,  angulated  or  lobed. 
Midrib  delicate,  evanescent.  Nervures  slightly  arcuate,  at  acute 
angles  with  the  midrib.  This  fern  is  very  abundant  in  the  shales 
near  Carlton,  at  St  John.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  constitute 
several  species,  but  careful  comparison  of  numerous  specimens  shows 
that  all  the  various  forms  may  occur  on  the  same  frond.  In  its 
variety  of  forms  it  resembles  N,  heteropkylla,  Brongn.,  or  N,  hirsuta, 
Lesquereux ;  but  it  differs  from  the  former  in  its  delicate  midrib  and 
acutely  angled  nervures,  and  from  the  latter  in  its  smooth  surface. 
In  the  more  recent  collections  of  Mr  Hartt  there  are  very  fine  and 
perfect  examples  which  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  figure.  The 
fragment  here  figured  is  a  part  of  a  terminal  pinna. 
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Fig,  193.— -Veuroplerit  Daasoni.* 


ignuinlofpliinL  (fi)  Point  or  ptmuila. 

*  Tbs  Midrib  it  not  ftMumtely  giveu  in  t 
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Neuropteris  Dawsoni,  Harit  (Fig.  193).  This  remarkable  fern, 
discovered  by  Mr  Hartt,  and  to  which  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
attach  my  name,  presents  carious  points  of  affinity  to  Cyclopterids 
and  Neuropterids,  and  perhaps  may,  when  more  fiilly  known,  be  placed 
in  a  distinct  genus.     Mr  Hartt  describes  it  as  follows : — 

*' Frond,  pinnate  or  bipinnate  (most  probably  the  latter);  rachis 
thick,  sometimes  when  compressed  half  an  inch  wide,  coarsely  striated, 
always  winged;  pinnae  (pinnules?)  alternate,  very  oblique,  linear 
lanceolate,  moderately  acute  at  apex,  slightly  notched  above  its  base, 
decurrent  on  the  rachis,  often  about  an  inch  in  width,  and  sometimes 
six  inches  long ;  margin  strong,  a  few  large  undulations ;  midrib  thick, 
tapering  gradually,  disappearing  before  reaching  the  apex,  straight, 
entering  a  pinna  (pinnules  ?)  obliquely  from  the  upper  side,  giving  off 
very  numerous  nerves,  which  spring  very  obliquely  from  it,  running 
about  parallel  with  it,  forking  once  near  the  midrib,  and  once  more 
half-way  to  the  margin,  sometimes  again  close  to  the  margin,  the 
whole  series  being  strongly  arched. 

'^  The  pinnae,  particularly  when  the  midribs  are  thick,  show  a  strong 
tendency  to  split  up  in  a  direction  to  the  rachis.  I  have  sometimes 
noticed  them  folded  in  a  conduplicated  manner.'' 

NeurcpterU  crassa,  sp.  nov.  Single  pinnules,  broad,  oval,  oblique 
at  base,  thick,  smooth  above  with  very  numerous  arched  veins.  A 
pinna  with  somewhat  larger  pinnules  similarly  veined  may  belong  to 
the  same  species. 

There  are  fragments  which  possibly  indicate  two  other  species  of 
Neuropteris. 

Sphenopteris  Hceninghatmy  Brongniart  One  of  the  ferns  from  the 
shales  near  St  John  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  above  species, 
which  belongs  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Europe. 

Sphenopteris  margincUa,  Dawson  (Fig.  192,  D).  This  resembles 
the  last  species  in  general  form,  but  is  larger,  with  the  pinnules  round 
or  round-ovate,  divided  into  three  or  five  rounded  lobes,  and  united 
by  a  broad  base  to  the  broadly  winged  petiole.  Found  with  the 
preceding.  One  specimen,  given  to  me  by  Mr  Hartt,  shows  a  frond 
six  inches  in  length. 

Sphenopteris  Harttii,  Dawson  (Fig.  192,  £).  Bipinnate  or  tripin- 
nate.  Divisions  of  the  rachis  margined.  Pinnules  oblique,  and  con- 
fluent with  the  margins  of  the  petiole  ;  bluntly  and  unequally  lobed. 
Nerves  smaU,  oblique,  twice-forked.  This  beautiful  fern  very  closely 
resembles  8.  alata  from  the  Coal-field  of  Port  Jackson,  but  differs  in 
several  of  its  details.  I  name  i{  in  honour  of  Mr  Hartt,  the  discoverer 
of  several  of  the  St  John  ferns.    Found  with  the  preceding. 
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Sphenopteris  HitchcocHcma,  Dawson.     Doubtfiil  (cagmeots 
occur. 

Sphenopteris  pilosa,  sp.  noY.  (Fig.  193  F)«  Bipinnftte  or  ttifdaiate, 
pinnee  oblong,  with  crowded,  obovate,  decurrent,  pinDulefl,  with  a  fev 
forking  veins.  Terminal  leaflet,  broad,  obtuse,  surface  thickly  covered 
with  minute  hairs,  which  generally  matik  the  venation.  I  refer  tim 
curious  fern  to  Sphenopteris  with  much  hesitation,  but  I  tliiiik  is 
venation  places  it  there  in  the  present  state  of  our  daaBJficatk'S. 
though  in  general  aspect  it  rather  resembles  a  NeuropUris  or  Cjk%- 
teris.  It  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Carboiuf(^OQS  fen 
Sphenopteris  decipiens. 

HymenophyUUes  curtilobus,  Dawson  (Fig.  192,  G).  Bipimate. 
Rachis  slender,  dichotomous,  with  divisions  margined.  Uaflet^ 
deeply  cut  into  subequal  obtuse  lobes,  each  one-nerved,  and  abcoi 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  wide  in  ordinary  specimens.  Acoording  lo 
Lesquereux,  the  genus  HymenophfJUtes  is  characteristic  inAmeiici 
of  the  Upper  Devonian.  In  Europe  it  is  represented  abo  in  the 
Lower  CoaL  I  have  seen  only  one  or  two  species  in  the  Garbooi- 
ferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick.  The  present  speaes 
resembles  a  gigantic  variety  of  H.  obtusilobus,  Goeppert  (Spkem^i^ 
trichomanoideSf  Brongn.). 

HymenophyUites  obtusilobusj  Goeppert     Found  with  the  preeedmg- 

HymenophylliUs  Oersdorffli,  Goeppert  (Fig.  192,  H).  Found  witb 
the  preceding. 

HymenophyUites  subjurcaius,  sp.  nov  (Fig.  192,  N).  This  species 
is  among  Mr  Hartt's  recent  collections.  It  is  of  the  type  of  ff- 
Jurcatus,  which,  according  to  Lesquereux,  is  found  in  the  DevoniiB 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  differs  in  its  broader  and  acute  divi^on& 

Alethopteris  cUscrepans^  Dawson  (Fig.  192,  I).  Bipinnate. 
Pinnules  rather  loosely  placed  on  the  secondary  rachis,  bat  cor.- 
nected  by  their  decurrent  lower  sides,  which  form  a  sort  of  margin 
to  the  rachis.  Midrib  of  ecu:h  pinnule  springing  from  iiB  upper 
margin  and  proceeding  obliquely  to  the  middle.  Nerves  veiy  &* 
and  once-forked.  Terminal  leaflet  broad.  This  fern  so  closely 
resembles  Pecopteris  Serlii  and  P.  lonchitica  that  I  should  hare  ^^ 
disposed  to  refer  it  to  one  or  other  of  these  species  but  for  the  char- 
acters above  stated,  which  appear  to  be  constant  P.  Serlii  is  abund^fl^ 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Northern  New  Brunswick,  and  P.  ^' 
ehitica  is  the  most  common  fern  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  Joggins  Coal  measures ;  but  in  neither  locality  does  the  form 
found  at  St  John  occur.  On  this  account  I  think  it  probable  ^ 
the  latter  is  really  distinct.     In  Murchison's  ''  Siluria,"  2d  edition,  p* 
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321,  a  fern  from  Colebrook  Dale  is  figured  as  P.  lonchitica,  which,  bo 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  engraving,  may  be  identical  with  the 
present  species.     Locality,  St  John. 

Alethopteris  ingenM,  Dawson.  Pinnules  more  than  an  inch  wide, 
and  three  inches  or  more  in  length,  with  nervures  at  right  angles 
to  the  midrib  and  forking  twice.  Only  a  few  fragmento  of  pin- 
nules  of  this  species  have  been  found  in  the  shales  near  St  John. 
They  are  usually  doubled  along  the  midrib,  as  if  it  had  been  their 
habit  to  be  folded  in  a  conduplicate  manner.  Their  general  aspect 
suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  Mesozoic  Tieniopterids  rather  than  to 
the  Pecopterids  of  the  Coal  formation. 

Pecopteris  [Alethopteris)  obscura  (?),  Lesq.  Mr  Hartt  has  recently 
sent  to  me,  from  St  John,  a  pinna  of  a  Pecopteris  having  oblong,  ob- 
tuse pinnules  attached  by  the  whole  base,  with  a  slender  midrib,  and 
slightly  repand  edges.  The  nervures  are  not  preserved.  It  closely 
resembles  A.  chscura,  Lesquereux,  from  the  Coal  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pecopteris  (Alethopteris)  serrulata^  Hartt  (Fig.  192,  E).  This 
species  is,  I  believe,  the  same  with  Neuropteris  serrtdata  of  a  former 
paper,  the  imperfect  specimens  in  my  possession  causing  me  to  refer 
it  to  that  genus.  Mr  Hartt,  however,  has  found  specimens  which  enable 
him  to  correct  this  error.  I  retain  the  specific  name  to  prevent  con- 
fusion of  terms,  though  there  are  already  species  of  Pecopteris  known 
as  serrula  and  serrata.  The  present  species  approaches  closely  to 
P.  plumosa  of  Brongn.,  but  differs  in  its  more  distant  pinnules,  not 
connate  at  the  base,  with  the  veins  not  forking  at  the  margin,  and  the 
midrib  more  oblique  and  decurrent  on  the  rachis.  It  resembles 
rather  less  closely  P.  serra^  L.  and  H.,  and  P.  delicatula  and  dentaia 
of  Brongn.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Devonian  representative  of 
this  group  of  small-leaved  Pecopterids.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr 
Hartt: — 

''  Tripinnate,  pinnae  short,  alternate,  dose  or  open,  lanceolate,  very 
oblique,  situated  on  a  rather  slender  rounded  subflexuose  rachis; 
pinnules  small,  linear  lanceolate,  crenulate,  revolute,  moderately  acute, 
oblique,  sessile  decurrent,  widest  at  the  base,  open,  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  space  equal  to  the  width  of  a  pinnule,  slightly  arched 
towards  the  point  of  pinna ;  longest  at  base  of  pinna,  decreasing  thence 
gradually  to  the  apex;  terminal  pinnule  elongated.  Median  nerve 
entering  the  pinnule  very  obliquely,  fiexuous,  running  to  the  apex. 
Nervules  very  few,  oblique,  simple,  and  somewhat  rarely  forking  at 
the  margin." 

Pecopteris  (Alethopteris)  predosCj  Hartt  (Fig.  192,  L).  Pinne 
a  little  larger  dian  those  of  the  last  species,  not  serrated ;  placed  nearly 
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at  right  angles  to  the  rachis,  obtuse,  narrow  toward  the  extremltv 
suddenly  widened  or  almost  auriculate  at  the  lower  side;  nudiibei- 
tendmg  to  the  apex ;  nerves  few,  at  a  somewhat  acute  angle. 

Alethopteris  Perleyi^  Hartt  (Fig.  192,  M).  "  This  spedes  rcseiLik- 
Alethopterts  serrula  of  Lesqx.  It  differs  from  it  in  the  followiv: 
points : — ^The  pinnse  are  wider  and  closer,  and  not  so  long^  tlie  piLi^ 
are  usually  tridentate.  The  teeth  acuminate,  the  middle  one  v.^i- 
times  emarginate.  The  vein  is  three-forked,  sending  a  Teinlet  in: 
each  lacinia.  The  middle  veinlet  branches  in  the  middle  lamu.  h 
A.  serrula  the  pinnules,  or,  as  Lesqx.  terms  them,  the  lobes^  are  uLi>l 
more  thaiTlialf  the  way  up.  A.  Perleyi  has  the  pinnules  united  m; 
one-third  of  the  way  ;  and  whereas  in  the  former  they  are  dividti  ly 
a  sharp  gash,  in  the  latter  they  are  divided  by  a  deep  rounded  ilnxN 

"  Dedicated  to  the  late  M.  H.  Perley,  Esq.,  H.M.  Gommy  nr 
of  Fisheries  and  Vice-President  of  the  Natural  History  of  St  Job- 

{IncertcB  sedis,) 

Cardiocarpum  comutum^  Dawson  (Fig.  194,  A).  Broadly  or^:-' 
emarginate  at  base,  dividing  into  two  inflexed  processes  at  to[t.  A 
mesial  line  proceeds  from  the  sinus  between  the  cusps,  downvid 
Nucleus  more  obtuse  than  the  envelope,  and  acuminate  at  the  tf 
Surface  of  the  flattened  envelope  striate,  that  of  the  nucleus  more  r 
less  rugose.  Length  about  seven  lines.  Numerous  in  shale  nor  m 
John.  The  specimens  are  all  perfectly  flattened,  and  many  of  tbcE 
are  also  distorted,  being  elongated  or  shortened  according  to  tiie 
direction  in  which  they  lie  in  the  shale.  The  nucleus  constitDtcs  * 
strongly  shaded  spot  of  graphite.  The  flattened  envelope  appears  a 
a  less  distinct  wing  or  border. 

Cardiocarpum  obliquum,  Dawson  (Fig.  194,  B).  Unequally «« *' 
date,  acuminate,  smooth,  with  a  strong  rib  passing  down  the  midti^'  •" 
length  about  three  lines.  Found  with  the  preceding.  It  some^li-' 
resembles  some  of  the  forms  of  C  acutum^  L.  and  H. 

Cardiocarpum  Crampii,  Hartt  (Fig.  194,  C).  Elongate,  sligliil- 
expanding  at  the  middle,  obtuse  at  base,  obtuse  or  emarginate  at  ^^^^^ 
length  one  inch,  greatest  breadth  "25  inchj  nucleus  small,  central. 
oval,  connected  by  a  median  line  with  the  extremities ;  surface  '^t 
margin  slightly  rugose.  This  fruit  may  at  once  be  recognised  by  its 
resemblance  to  the  samara  of  an  ash.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr  Craiop 
of  St  John,  a  zealous  collector  of  the  Devonian  plants. 

Cardiocarpum  Baileyi^  sp.  no  v.  (Fig.  194,  D).  This  specit> 
discovered  by  Mr  Hartt,  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  i^^^ 
winged  fruits  as  yet  afforded  by  the  Devonian.     It  is  broadly  cordate 
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and  etnarginate  at  the  apex,  1'5  incli  broad,  and  one  bch  long,  with 
a  lai^  broadly  oval  acummate  nucleus,  and  the  usual  mesial  line. 

We  have  thus  four  distinct  species  of  these  mysterious  winged  seeds 
from  the  Devonian.  They  must  have  been  fruits  of  trees,  but  whether 
of  phenogams,  or  enormovs  winged  spore  cases  of  some  cryptogamous 
plant,  is  uncertain.  Their  marginal  wings  show  no  venation  what- 
ever, though  preserved  in  shales  which  show  very  well  the  venation 
of  ferns.  The  margin  must  have  been  membranouB,  and  the  nucleus 
thick  and  dense,  that  port  appearing  as  a  comparatively  strong  graphitic 
film,  while  the  wing  or  margin  is  excesnvely  tenuous. 


B,  CirdloearpniD  k 


(E'^E*.)  Frolu  enUijeil. 


H,  AiterophrUltH  KlenliiriiL    (Hi 

B',  Frull  at  Ibt  Hme. 

K,  Cikrd&ocarpiuu  (f  JtfOnf  of  A). 


Tr^onoearpum  racemomm,  Dawson  (Fig.  194,  E).  Ovate,  ob- 
tusely acuminate,  iu  some  specimens  triangular  at  apex.  In  flattened 
specimens  the  envelope  appears  as  a  wing.  Attached  in  an  alternate 
manner  to  a  thick,  flexuous,  furrowed  rachis.  This  is  evidently  a 
fruit  or  seed,  borne  in  a  mcemose  manner  on  a  stout  rachis.  In 
some  specimens  the  seeds  are  close  to  each  other,  in  others  more 
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remote.  Attached  to  some  are  apparently  traces  of  calyx-letTes  or 
bracts.     Shales  of  St  John. 

AfUhoUthes  Dewmicus,  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  194,  £).  Stipe  tluck,  ngnse: 
flowers  distichous,  somewhat  distant,  each  with  a  strong,  stnigfat  spun 
or  bract,  and  several  broader  scales.  In  some  specimens  tnvmber  of 
slender  threads  (filaments  or  styles)  are  seen  to  project  from  betrten 
the  scales.  This  fossil  is  evidentlj  of  the  same  general  chancterwitb 
the  AnthoUUuta  of  the  Coal  formation. 

I  have  to  add  to  the  above  descriptions  the  remark,  that  I  htve  l<tT 
unable  to  figure  the  larger  and  finer  ferns  and  other  fosals  of  St  k^ 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  them.  I  have  given  merely  such  fragment' 
as  will  aid  in  their  identification.  I  trust  that  now,  when  so  cxten-s't 
collections  have  been  made,  the  means  will  be  found  to  figrae  the  finer 
specimens.  In  the  meantime,  after  examining  with  care  twehe  krfe 
cases  of  these  fossils,  the  property  of  the  Natural  History  Society  d 
New  Brunswick,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  have  neir.} 
all  the  material  necessary  for  a  full  illustration  of  most  of  the  ^'^^. 
— a  labour  which  I  hope  yet  to  complete.  In  examining  this  lar^ 
collection,  while  I  see  much  that  throws  new  light  on  the  q^eaes,  it 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  have  to  retract  so  little  of  wb*: 
I  published  on  the  evidence  of  comparatively  imperfect  mstenaL 

Abte.— Illustrations  of  several  of  the  above  species  not  figined «" 
this  work,  will  be  found  in  the  Author's  papers  on  the  Devooiia 
plants  of  Eastern  America  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Sooetr, 
vols,  xviii.  and  xix. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    UPPEB    SILUBIAN. 

UPPER  SILURIAN  OF  NOVA  8C0TIA^-0F  NEW  BRUNSWICK — ^USEFUTi  MIN- 
ERALS— FOSSIL  REMAINS — ^METAMOBPHISM  OF  SEDIMBNTS^-IGNBOUS 
ROCKS. 

That  enonnous  mass  of  sediments  constituting  the  Silurian  system 
of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  is  by  some  geologists  divided  into  three 
portions — ^the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  As  will  be  seen,  however, 
by  reference  to  the  table  of  geological  cycles  on  p.  137,  in  JNorth 
America  this  great  system  of  formations  represents  two  entire 
geological  cycles,  and  no  more.  One  of  these  has  been  named  the 
Upper  and  the  other  the  Lower  Silurian ;  though,  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  geological  nomenclature,  each  of  these  great  groups,  co- 
ordinate in  importance  with  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  might 
have  a  dilstinct  name.  The  illustrious  author  of  ^<  Siluria  "  has  not, 
in  his  latest  edition  (1867),  claimed  for  the  Silurian  rocks  this  dis- 
tinction of  constituting  two  systems ;  but  he  has  recognised  the  term 
Primordial,  proposed  by  Barrande,  in  so  far  as  to  designate  the  lowest 
members  of  the  system  as  ''  Primordial  Silurian."  While,  however, 
the  term  Silurian  as  thus  held  includes  two  great  cycles  of  the  earth's 
history,  the  term  Primordial  is  to  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense, 
since  the  only  truly  Primordial  rocks  are  the  Laurentian,  or  those 
still  older  sediments  from  which  the  materials  of  the  Laurentian  have 
been  in  part  derived. 

Acadia  cannot,  however,  claim  to  be  a  typical  region  for  any  of 
these  series  of  rocks,  presenting  them  but  in  limited  areas,  and  so 
much  altered  and  disturbed,  that  their  arrangement  and  subdivisions 
are  by  no  means  so  clear  as  in  the  great  inland  plains  of  North  America, 
We  may  therefore  in  this  work  rest  content  with  the  present  nomen- 
clature, and  proceed  to  consider  the  Upper  Silurian  as  developed  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
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1.  Upper  Silurian  of  Nova  Scotia, 

On  consulting  the  map,  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  coloured  ^ 
Upper  Silurian  certain  areas  in  Cape  Breton,  more  particiiUrlT  m 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts ;  a  very  irregular  hilly  tract  in  Easten 
Nova  Scotia,  commencing  at  Cape  Porcupine  and  Cape  St  Georgt, 
and  extending  toward  the  Stewiacke  River ;  the  long  narrow  band  i 
the  Cobequid  Mountains ;  and  a  belt  of  variable  width  skirting  tk 
northern  side  of  the  older  or  Lower  Silurian  metamorphic  district  ii 
the  western  counties.  The  area  occupied  hj  these  rocks  includes  ik 
highest  land  and  the  principal  watersheds  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Owing  to  the  alteration  and  disturbance  to  which  its  rocks  baTf 
been  subjected,  the  structure  of  this  district  is  much  more  compHcaK^ 
than  that  of  those  which  have  been  described  above,  and  its  intenor 
position  causes  it  to  present  fewer  good  sections  to  the  geolo^sL  F"jr 
these  reasons  less  attention  has  been  devoted  to  it  than  to  the  Car- 
boniferous districts,  and  the  details  of  its  structure' are  compwativeir 
little  known.  In  describing  it,  however,  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow 
the  method  previously  pursued,  by  attending  somewhat  minutclj  w 
some  of  the  best  and  most  instructive  exposures  in  coast  snd  nver 
sections,  and  applying  the  information  obtained  from  these  to  tk 
elucidation  of  the  true  relations  and  stnicture  of  the  remaining  portions. 
I  shall  then  describe  the  important  deposits  of  useful  minerals  wbica 
occur  in  this  group  of  rocks,  and  their  fossil  remains.  In  this  order 
of  proceeding,  it  will  be  convenient  to  study  first  the  development  ot 
the  formation  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  proceed  westrrM 
returning  afterward  to  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 

At  Cape  Porcupine  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  come  horn 
out  upon  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  in  a  precipice  500  feet  in  height  a^d 
afford  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  these  rocks  and  their  rdabt^ni 
to  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  central  part  of  Cape  Porcupine 
is  a  mass  of  reddish  syenite,  consisting  principally  of  red  felspw  *°" 
hornblende.  This  once  molten  mass  passes  by  gradual  changes  into 
hard  flinty  slates,  which,  in  shattered  and  contorted  layers,  lean  against 
its  sides,  and  on  these  again  rest  beds  of  conglomerate,  forming  the 
base  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  made  up  of  pebbles  of  syemte 
and  flinty  slate,  like  those  of  the  cape  itself.  Here  we  can  \i^l 
read  the  following  history : — Firsts  Beds  of  mud  deposited  in  the  se«, 
probably  in  the  Upper  Silurian  period.  Secondly^  These  beds  aph^*^^ 
and  metamorphosed  by  the  injection  of  the  molten  syenite.  T^^h 
Large  portions  of  the  altered  and  igneous  rock  ground  up  intop^hU^ 
by  water,  and  scattered  over  the  sea-bottom  to  form  the  lowest  1&7^^ 
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of  a  new  geological  formation,  the  same  that  we  have  studied  in  pre- 
ceding chapters.  The  structure  of  Cape  Porcupine  is  represented  in 
Fig.  195. 

Fig.  195. — ArrangemerU  of  Syenite,  Slate,  ctnd  ConglomeraU  at  Cape  I\freupine. 


C  0  CO       o  o 

(a)  Sjenlte.         (h)  Slate.  (e)  Conglomerate  and  Sandstone. 

At  Cape  Porcupine  the  altered  rocks  of  the  group  now  under  con- 
sideration occupy  less  than  three  miles  of  the  coast  section,  and  are 
separated  by  Carboniferous  rocks  and  by  Chedabucto  Bay  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  older  metamorphic  district  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  distant  about  twenty-four  miles.  As  Cape  Porcupine  affords 
no  fossils,  and  can  therefore  tell  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  at  the  time  when  these  slates  were  deposited,  we 
may  proceed  to  trace  the  continuation  of  its  rocks  into  the  interior. 

From  Cape  Porcupine,  the  southern  margin  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Carboniferous  district  of  Guys- 
borough  for  about  sixty  miles,  when  it  meets  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
of  the  coast.  In  several  places  along  this  line,  igneous  action  appears 
to  have  continued  or  to  have  recurred  as  late  at  least  as  the  Coal 
formation  period.  This  is  testified  by  the  condition  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  in  many  places  near  Guysborough,  westward  of 
which  place  a  considerable  promontory  of  altered  and  igneous  rocks 
extends  to  the  southward,  nearly  across  the  Carboniferous  district. 

The  northern  margin  of  the  band,  commencing  at  Cape  Porcupine, 
may  be  traced  to  the  westward  about  forty  miles,  when  it  unites  with 
a  broader  but  very  irregular  promontory  of  similar  rocks  extending 
toward  Cape  St  George^  Between  these  two  bands  is  included  the 
Carboniferous  district  of  Sydney  County.  The  tract  formed  by  their 
union  is  the  widest  extension  of  these  rocks  in  the  province. 

The  metamorphic  promontory  extending  to.  Cape  St  George,  and 
including  the  Antigonish  and  Merigomish  Hills,  attains  a  greater 
elevation  than  the  band  connected  with  Cape  Porcupine.  At  its  ex- 
tremity, however,  it  becomes  divided  into  a  number  of  detached  hills 
and  ridges,  separated  by  Lower  Carboniferous  beds,  to  which  in  some 
cases  the  metamorphic  action  has  extended  itself.  The  Antigonish 
and  Merigomish  Hills  contain  large  masses  of  syenite,  porphyry, 
compact  felspar,  and  greenstone,  associated  with  slates  and  quartzite.* 
On  their  western  side,  near  Arisaig,  there  is  a  patch  of  shale,  slate, 

*  Qaartadte  ia  a  flinty  rock  produced  by  tho  hardening  and  alteration  of  sandstone. 
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and  thin-bedded  limestone,  with  fossil  shells,  and  bat  very  Uttkiher^^i, 
to  which  we  must  return  in  the  sequel  in  a  more  particDlar  maimer. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  broad  band  of  metamoipluc  a^i 
hypogene  rocks,  formed  bj  the  union  of  the  two  promontonesfliit&'> 
noticed,  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  south  aide  of  '^ 
Pictou  Carboniferous  district,  until  it  reaches  the  east  side  of  the  Eak 
River  of  Pictou,  when  it  suddenly  bendjs  to  the  south,  allowmg  ii 
Carboniferous  strata  to  extend  far  up  the  valley  of  that  river.  Htri 
as  at  Arisaig,  its  margin  includes  fossiliferoos  slates,  among  whick  i 
a  thick  bed  of  iron-ore  including  fossil  shells.  With  reqieet  to  tk^ 
fossils,  I  may  remark  that  they  are  all  marine,  that  thej  bebng :. 
numerous  genera  and  species,  and  that  they  are  aU  of  distinct  spe^^ 
from  those  of  the  fonnations  before  mentioned,  there  being  a  dec:c-: 
break  between  the  fieiuna  of  the  Upper  Silniian  and  that  of  'i< 
Devonian  period,  and  of  course  the  Carboniferous  fauna  is  still  mjt 
remote  in  its  characters. 

Both  at  Arisaig  and  the  East  River  excellent  opportaniues  an 
afforded  for  studying  the  contrast  between  the  Upper  SUunau  and  .ut 
Carboniferous.  The  collector  may,  in  the  shales  of  Arifisig  or  n^ 
slates  of  the  East  River  Hills,  collect  a  great  number  of  mArioe  s^^ 
some  of  them  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  others  distorted  and  parti* 
defaced  by  the  partial  alteration  of  the  containing  rodcs.  it  ^^ 
places  he  can  observe  that  the  rocks  containing  these  fossils  hate  b^d 
tilted  up  and  hardened  before  the  lowest  beds  of  the  CarixHu/^  ^^ 
system  were  deposited.  At  both  places  he  can  find  in  these  otenvn; 
Carboniferous  rocks  abundance  of  fi>S8il8,  also  marine,  but  euMjl  '^' 
tinctfrom  those  of  the  older  fftoup.  He  thus  finds  that,  in  pafl»Bg  ^  ^ 
one  of  these  formations  to  the  other,  he  has  passed  from  one  p^ 
period  of  the  earth's  history  to  a  subsequent  one,  in  which  no  tn^- 
remained  of  the  animal  population  of  the  fonner.  He  has  ent^^ 
in  short,  on  a  new  stage  of  the  creative  work. 

Immediately  on  the  east  of  the  East  Riv«:,  the  metamoiphic  oa^^ 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  includes  masses  and  di^^  ^'\^ 
syenite  and  greenstone,  and  beds  of  quartzite  and  slate,  the  latter  ^^ 
very  various  colour  and  texture.  Beyond  the  East  River,  the  id^^ 
morphic  band  again  widens ;  and  between  the  upper  part  of  the  Mi^t^^^ 
River  of  Pictou  and  that  of  the  west  branch  of  the  St  Mai/*  ®^'^ 
(the  point  to  which  we  have  already  traced  its  southern  bouoo^^' 
it  forms  a  broad  and  irregular  tract  of  metamorphic  countiy-  ^^' 
ward  of  this  tract  it  becomes  narrower,  and,  affcer  extending  betveen 
the  Stewiacke  and  Salmon  Rivers,  sinks  beneath  the  Carbosi/^'^^^ 
beds,  while  a  group  of  detached  masses  of  igneous  and  alteied  rock. 
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extending  throngh  Mount  Thorn,  imperfectly  connects  it  with  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Cobequid  range  of  hills.  In  the  hilly  country 
connected  with  Mount  Thorn,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Salmon,  West,  and  Middle  Rivers,  considerable  breadths  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  strata  have  been  partially  metamorphosed,  and 
invaded  by  greenstone  and  other  igneous  rocks.  It  is  also  quite  pos*> 
sible  that  portions  of  the  rocks  here  cropping  out  from  beneath  the 
Carboniferous  may  be  Devonian.  A  mass  of  granite,  containing  dark 
gray  felspar,  abundance  of  black  mica,  and  very  little  quartz,  occurs 
on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Thom.  This  is  the  only  instance,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  of  the  occurrence  of  true  granite  in  this  group  of  rocks 
in  this  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Cobequid  HilUj  extending  nearly  in  an  east  and  west  direction 
for  about  ninety  miles,  in  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia  lying  north  of  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  must  be  referred  to  the  metamor- 
phic  group  now  under  consideration.  Both  their  stratified  and  igneous 
rocks  are  similar  to  those  of  the  parts  of  this  group  already  described* 
Fossils  are  absent  or  very  rare  in  those  parts  of  them  which  I  have  ex« 
plored,  with  the  exception  of  Earlton,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
range,  where  there  are  slates  containing  fossils  similar  to  those  already 
noticed.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 'describe  the  numerous  *and 
singular  varieties  of  altered  and  igneous  rocks  found  in  the  Cobequid 
range,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a  description  of  its  structure 
in  its  central  portion,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  general  section 
attached  to  the  map. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  hills,  near  the  post  road  from  Truro  to 
Amherst,  and  also  on  Wallace  River,  the  lowest  rocks  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous system,  consisting  of  reddish-brown  conglomerates,  are  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  hills.  Their  dip  is  to  the  northward  at  a  high  angle. 
On  ascending  the  hills,  masses  of  red,  flesh-coloured,  and  gray  syenite 
are  seen,  and  rise  rapidly  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet ;  the 
northern  side  of  the  range  being  steeper  and  more  lofty  than  the 
southern.  The  syenite  of  this  part  of  the  hills  has  often  been  described 
as  a  granite ;  but  wherever  I  have  observed  it,  it  is  a  true  syenite, 
containing  reddish  or  white  felspar,  black  hornblende,  and  nearly 
colourless  quartz.  Some  of  the  red  varieties  are  large  grained  and 
very  beautifiiL  The  gray  varieties  are  often  fine  grained,  and  I4)pear 
to  pass  into  greenstone. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  syenite  and  greenstone  of  this  part  of  the 
mountain  are  traversed  by  numerous  small  veins  of  true  granite* 
Whether  these  have  been  produced  by  segregation,  or  are  parts  of  a 
later  outburst  of  granitic  rock,  I  cannot  determine  with  certainty,  but 

2o 
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think  the  latter  more  probable.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  ma^s  i 
true  granite  occur  here.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  after  a 
during  the  cooling  of  the  syenite,  veins  may  have  been  injected  in 
it  from  granitic  masses  below,  which  have  not  reached  the  sor&ce. 

Penetrating  further  into  the  range,  we  find  thick  beds  of  dicrrJ 
rock  associated  with  slate  and  quartzite,  of  a  great  variety  of  ccv^r 
and  textures.  There  appear  to  be  also  dikes  of  greenstooe  at  v.-j. 
points,  penetrated  by  a  network  of  syenitic  or  felspathic  veins.  T'i' 
general  course  of  the  greenstone  dikes  coincides  with  that  of  the  ra:^ 
of  hills.  Toward  the  southern  side  of  the  hills,  gray  qnaitzite,  isc 
gray,  olive,  and  black  slate  prevail,  almost  to  the  excluaonof  ig:trc:i 
rocks.  The  strike  of  these  beds  is  nearly  S.W.  and  N.  E^  with  lis: 
dips  to  the  southward.  On  the  south  they  are  bounded  and  oTerk- 
nnconformably  by  Carboniferous  conglomerate  and  sandstone. 

The  structure  observed  in  this  part  of  the  chain  appears  to  pi^n^ 
throughout ;  the  syenitic  rocks  forming  a  broad  band  on  tlienortFi 
side,  and  slate  and  quartz  rock  with  dikes  of  igneous  rock,  protduj 
of  later  date  than  those  on  the  north  side,  occurring  on  the  soat&en 
ridges.  The  only  exception  to  this  that  I  am  aware  of  is  at  tb{  ex- 
treme eastern  end,  where  the  igneous  rocks  are  less  massive  aod  ^ 
syenite  disappears.  ^ 

The  Cobequid  range  presents  a  succession  of  finely  woodea  ^^ 
usually  fertile  ridges ;  and  the  chain  is  very  continuous,  thou^  brok^ 
by  some  narrow  transverse  ravines.  Many  of  the  streams  flowing  i^-^ 
these  hills  plunge  downward  in  fine  cascades  at  the  jnnction  oi  :^-i 
hard  rocks  with  the  softer  Carboniferous  beds.  The  most  remarkib 
of  these  waterfalls  on  the  south  side  is  that  of  the  Economy  Bivef>'^ 
the  north  side  that  of  the  principal  branch  of  Waugh's  River. 

Passing  from  the  Cobequid  Mountains  to  the  Slate  hUls  oftksi^-^ 
side  of  the  Ba^y  in  King's  County,  we  find  slates  not  very  dissin^^- 
from  those  of  the  Cobequids,  in  the  promontory  northward  of  ^ 
Gaspereaux  River.  Here  the  direction  both  of  the  beddmg  ^d  - 
the  slaty  structure  is  N.  £.  and  S.W. ;  but  the  planes  of  cleavii^ 
dip  to  the  S.E.,  while  the  bedding,  as  indicated  by  lined  of  diifert£; 
colour,  dips  to  the  N. W.  These  slates,  with  beds  of  quaitzite  ^'^ 
coarse  limestone,  are  continued  in  the  hills  of  New  Canaan,  "^^^ 
they  contain  crinoidal  joints,  fossil  shells,  corals,  and  in  some  bei^  ^ 
fawn-coloured  slate  beautiful  fan-like  expansions  of  the  pretty  i^''** 
ty<mema  represented  in  Fig,  196.  Very  fine  specimens  oi  this  toy 
sil  were  found  by  the  late  Dr  Webster  of  Kentville.  It  was  tlK 
habitation  of  thousands  of  minute  polypes,  similar  apparent]/  to  ihi^ 
of  the  modem  JSertularia.    The  general  strike  of  the  rocks  in  ^^^ 
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Canaan  is  N.E.  and  9.W.,  and  they  extend  from  that  place  ireBtirard 
to  the  Nictaus  Kiver.  Westward  of  Nictaux  lUver,  as  alraadf  men- 
tioned in  describing  the  Devonian,  the  beds  of  the  Uppei  Silurian,  as 

Fig.  196.— ZttclyanaH  WOtltrL 
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(a)  PorttDD  talu^ad. 

well  as  those  of  the  last  mendoned  formation,  are  interrupted  hy  graal 
masses  of  granite,  which  form  the  hills  along  the  south  ude  of  the 
Annapolis  River,  from  a  place  called  Paradise  to  Bridgetown,  and 
with  some  interraptions  nearly  as  far  as  the  town  of  Annapolis.  This 
granite  is  hardly  distinguiahable  in  its  character  from  that  of  the  sonth 
coast  of  the  province,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  more  felspathic,  and 
less  largely  and  perfectly  crystallme.  Its  age,  as  already  stated,  most 
be  that  of  the  newer  Devonian  or  older  Carboniferons.  Near  Paradise 
it  is  traversed  by  veins  of  reddish  compact  felspar,  with  crystals  of 
schorl  and  transparent  smoky  qnartz.  The  latter  mineral  is  fotind  in 
very  large  and  beantifiil  crystals  scattered  in  the  surface  mbbtsb,  and 
is  collected  and  sold  by  the  inhabitants. 

Westward  of  Paradise,  I  have  not  traced  the  equivalents  of  the 
Upper  Silurian ;  the  Devonian  beds,  as  already  stated,  i^pearing  at 
Moose  and  Bear  lUvers.  At  the  Joggin  near  Digby,  the  dates, 
probably  of  this  series,  are  broken  up  and  much  altered  by  masses  or 
dikes  of  porphyritic  rock.  At  one  place  here  I  found  the  strike  of 
the  bedding  to  be  N.  15°  E.,  while  that  of  the  slaty  structure  is  N. 
45°  E.  Westward  of  this  place  the  slates  in  a  highly  metamorphio 
condition  continue  with  general  N.  E.  and  S.W.  strike  to  the  coast 
of  Clare,  where  a  considerable  breadth  of  country  is  occupied  with 
olive  and  gray  slates,  quartz  rook,  and  occasional  dikes  of  greenstone. 
At  Hontengan  these  beds  include  veins  of  iron  pyrites,  one  of  them  a 
foot  in  thickness.  I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  the  junction  of  the 
group  now  under  consideration  with  the  metamorphic  district  of  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  but  I  think  it  probable  that  the  limit  of  the  altered 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  this  direction  is  near  Beaver  River. 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  these  rocks,  it  is  certain  that  the  fossil- 
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iferouB  parts  are  Upper  Silurian.  Some  portions  of  the  ahered  rocks 
may,  however,  be  either  Devonian  or  Lower  Siloiian.  The  first  up- 
heaval and  alteration  of  the  beds  must  have  occarred  long  before  tb 
beginning  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  but  igneous  action  ooBtb^x 
especiallj  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  during  and  perhipsinc 
that  period.  In  their  original  state  these  slates  and  quartz  rock,  t^l 
their  iron  ore,  must  have  been  shales,  sandstone,  and  iron  sani 
abounding  in  fossil  remains,  and  with  layers  of  calcareous  matter  mostij 
made  up  of  shells  and  corals.  Over  large  tracts  the  fossils  hen  be^ 
obliterated  by  metamorphism,  and  a  perfect  slaty  stnictoie  hes  be£^ 
induced. 

In  Cape  Breton,  rocks  similar  to  those  above  described  constiii:^ 
the  several  irregular  tracts  of  metamorpbic  and  igneous  eountiy  u 
which  the  colour  of  this  group  has  been  assigned.     Syenite  and  pi'T- 
phjny  are  extensively  developed  in  a  line  extending  from  St  Prt^r? 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  in  the  country  between  little  Brsf 
d'Or  and  the  East  Arm,  in  the  high  ridge  extending  to  Cape  DuipU 
in  the  hills  near  the  Bedeque,  Middle,  and  Mazgarie  Bivers,  in  tboe 
near  Mabou,  and  in  the  irregular  tract  at  the  sources  of  the  Inhabit^t^ 
River,  and  River  Denys.     Slates  are  associated  with  them  in  vt,y 
places,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  contain  any  fossls. 
.    I  am  informed  by  Mr  Brown  that  the  elevated  region  ocenpyin?  *^ 
extreme  northern  part  of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  which  I  have  sees  ozij 
the  southern  borders,  consists,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  co^ 
principally  of  red  syenite  and  mica  slate.     Its  interior  is  enti^^T 
unknown  to  'geologists ;  but  from  its  appearance  as  viewed  frc^^  * 
distance,  I  infer  that  it  consists  of  a  number  of  elevated  ridges  sinu: 
to  those  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  and  probably  attaining  so  ^^ 
elevation.     The  patches  of  Lower  Carboniferoos  rocks  which  app-^' 
at  intervals  along  its  margin,  indicate  that,  like  the  Cobeqoi^i^  ^> 
formed  a  rocky  island  in  the  seas  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 
.  We  may  now  return  to  those  portions  of  the  rocks  whose  di5n: 
butiod  has  been  sketched  above,  in  which  fossil  remains  indicati^t  v> 
their  geological  age  have  been  found.    The  most  important  and  ib* 
structive  of  these  is  Arisaig,  in  the  county  of  Antigonish,  a  lo<^? 
to  which  the  writer  first  directed  the  attention  of  geologists  in  a  pap^'   ^ 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1843,  •xdvi^ 
fully  in  a  paper  published  in  the  ^  Canadian  Naturalist,"  vol  v.;  ^^ 
which  had  subsequently  been  more  minutely  described  by  Dr  Son^f' 
man.f    For  a  knowledge  of  its  fossils  we  are  indebted  prindp&^y  ^^ 
Professor  Hall,  who  described  forty  new  species  from  this  place  a  ^' 
*  See  Appendix.  f  Joaniel  of  the  Qeologieal  SodstTi  1^ 
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nexion  with  the  paper  above  referred  to  in  the  ^<  Canadian  NatoraHst,'' 
having  examined  all  the  specimens  in  my  collection,  with  a  consider^r 
able  number  of  additional  species  kindly  given  to  me  by  Dr  Honeys 
man.  Next  to  this  is  the  locality  on  the  east  branch  of  the  East 
River,  refeiied  to  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  from  which  I 
have  lately  obtained  additional  collections  made  by  Mr  D.  Fraser  of 
Springhill.  Another  locality,  to  which  attention  was  first  directed  by 
Dr  Gesner,  and  Dr  Webster  of  EentviUe,  is  that  of  New  Canaan,  in 
King's  County.  I  shall  notice  these  in  detail,  and  with  them  a  few 
other  places  where  simOar  fossils  have  been  detected. 

Arisaig. — Near  this  place,  at  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
Silurian  system  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  sections  of  these  rocks  in  the  province.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  section,  where  they  are  unconformably  overlaid  by 
Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate  and  interstratified  trap,*  the 
Silurian  rocks  consist  of  gray  and  reddish  sandy  shales  and  coarse 
limestone  bands  dipping  south  at  an  angle  of  44^  The  direction  of 
the  coast  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  in  proceeding  to  the  eastward^ 
the  dip  of  the  beds  turns  to  south  80*"  west,  dipping  45*",  so  that  the 
series,  though  with  some  faults  and  flexures,  is  on  the  whole  descend*^ 
ing,  and  exhibits,  in  succession  to  the  rocks  just  mentioned,  gray  and 
dark  shales,  with  bands  and  lenticular  patches  of  coarse  limestone, 
some  of  which  appear  to  consist  principally  of  brachiopodous  shells 
m  tfVu,  while  others  present  a  confused  mass  of  drifted  fossils.  BeloW 
these  the  beds  become  more  argillaceous,  and  in  places  have  assumed 
a  slaty  structure,  and  occasionally  a  red  colour.  The  thickness  of 
the  whole  series  to  this  point  was  estimated  at  500  feet.  The  dip 
then  returns  to  the  south,  and  the  beds  run  nearly  in  the  strike  of  thd 
shore  for  some  distance,  when  they  become  discoloured  and  ochraceous, 
and  then  red  and  hardened ;  and  finally,  at  Arisaig  Pier,  are  changed 
into  a  coarse  reddish  banded  jasper,  where  they  come  into  contact 
with  a  great  dike  of  augitic  trap  of  Carboniferous  date.  Beyond  this 
place  they  are  much  disturbed,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  desti- 
tute of  fossils ;  but  Dr  Honeyman  has  detected  fossils  in  their  coiii* 
tinuation  at  Doctor's  Brook.  The  alteration  of  the  beds  extends  to  a 
distance  of  300  yards  from  the  trap,  and  beyond  this  in  some  placeii 
slaty  cleavage  and  reddish  colours  have  been  produced ;  the  lattet 
change  appearing  to  be  connected  with  vertical  fissures  traversing  the 
beds. 

In  the  lower  or  shaly  portion  of  the  Arisaig  series,  the  characteristic 
fossils  are  Oraptolithus  not  distinguishable  from  O.  CUntoneruiSj  Lepto* 
*  See  my  paper  on  Eastern  Nora  Sootaa,  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  1844.    Section  ante,  ■ 
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eaUa  (Atr^fpa)  intermedia  (Hall),  a  new  species  doselj  sDied  to  I 
hemupherica  of  the  Clinton  group  of  New  York,  Atrypa  mam-t^ 
OrMs  testudmariaj  Strophomena  profimdcL,  &  rugota^  Jttjfwcfcos^li 
tquxradiaia^  Avicula  emaceraiOy  TentacuUies^  allied  to  or  identieai  tu 
T.  dUtans^  Hdopora  allied  to  H.  fragiUs.  There  are  alflo  t^h^ 
joints  and  stems  of  crinoids,  and  a  PalcBCUter,  the  only  one  as  y^ 
fonnd  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  presented  to  me  by  Dr  Hoocvna:* 
and  has  been  described  by  Mr  Billings  in  the  '^  Canadian  KatanH^^ 
under  the  name  of  P.  parviugadus.  These  and  other  fossils  tsoch 
ated  with  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hall,  fix  the  Geolog^ci 
position  of  these  rocks  as  that  of  the  Clinton  group,  the  Upper  li^ 
dovery  of  Murchison,  in  the  central  part  of  the  Upper  Silorum* 

In  the  upper  and  more  calcareous  part  of  the  series,  fossils  are  tut 
abundant,  and  include  species  of  Calymene^  Dcdmania,  Hwn/^^ 
Orthoceras^  Murchiaama^  CUdophorus,  TeUmomya^  and  several  b* 
chiopods,  among  which  are  Discma  tennuUameikUaj  Lingvia  o^  %'^ 
m^fnchaneUa  quadricostOj  R.  Sqffbrdi  (Hall),  allied  to  R.  WUsu^R- 
neffkctOj  Atrypa  reticularisj  all  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  elsevL^ 
in  America.  Most  of  the  other  forms  are  new  species,  dcscnpo  ^ 
of  which  have  been  ^ven  in  Professor  Hall's  paper.  The  geat^ 
assemblage  is  on  the  whole  not  unlike  that  of  the  Qintoo,  bat  i^  ^ 
such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  we  may  hMve  in  th^ 
beds  a  series  somewhat  higher  in  position,  and  probably  equivLC^' 
to  the  Lower  Helderberg,  the  Ludlow  of  the  English  geologists.  T^ 
new  species  Chonetea  Nava-Scotica  is  very  characteristic  of  thenjf-' 
member* 

On  the  whole,  we  must  regard  the  Arisaig  series  as  reprtfectn? 
the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  a  poation  s^^- 
what  lower  than  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  first  edition  of  "  Acaa>tf 
Geology."  In  explanation  of  this,  I  may  further  state  thst,  in  p»J^^ 
published  previously  to  1855, 1  had  regarded  these  rocks  as  Silun^ 
and  that  it  was  only  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  able  palieontolog^^ 
both  in  Britain  and  America,  who  compared  the  fossils  with  those  c> 
the  Hamilton  group,  that  I  abandoned  this  view,  returning  to  it  ^ 
1859,  when  enabled  to  do  so  by  Pirofessor  Hall's  examinstio^^^^.^^ 
fossils,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1860.  It  is  only  'f 
to  Dr  Honeyman  to  state,  that  he  had  independentiy  stated  soav^ 
conclusions  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1859.  Unfortunately  the  Ans^i? 
series  stands  alone,  wedged  between  Carboniferous  and  Plutonic  ^^ 
so  that  littie  opportunity  occurs  on  the  coast  of  verifying  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  fossils,  by  the  evidence  of  stratigraphieal  ^ 
nexion  with  newer  or  older  Silurian  depoJutsi,  and  I  have  been  nn^°^ 
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to  devote  sufficient  time  to  this  object  to  attempt  to.trace  the  beds  in 
their  snccestton  or  continuation  inland. 

Dr  Hone3anan  has  addressed  himself  with  some  success  to  the  work 
of  tracing  the  relations  and  continuation  of  the  beds  exposed  in  the 
Arisaig  section,  and  has  published  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  (1864).  In  this  paper  he 
divides  the  whole  series  seen  at  Arisaig  into  five  sub-sections,  noted 
respectively  in  ascending  order  as  A,  B,  B',  C,  D.  He  distinguishes 
the  groups  A  and  B  bom  my  L<nver  Arisaig  series,  which  he  regards 
as  equivalent  to  his  groups  B^  and  G,  while  D  is  the  equivalent  of 
my  Upper  Arisaig  series. 

Group  A,  of  Dr  Honeyman's  paper,  includes  the  altered  jaspideous 
shales  seen  near  Arisaig  Pier,  and  the  gray  argillaceous  and  arenaceous 
shales  of  Doctor's  Brook.  Dr  Honeyman  mentions,  as  occurring  in 
them,  species  of  Orihoceraa^  Murekisfmia^  StrophamenOj  Orthis,  lU^frir 
choneUa^  Cahfmene,  CamtditeSj  TentacuUtes^  and  Petraia  (?),  and,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr  Salter,  regards  them  as  equivalents  of  the  English 
Mayhill  sandstone,  a  member  of  the  Upper  Llandovery  series.  Their 
thickness  is  estimated  at  200  feet 

Groups  B  and  B'  include  principally  dark  and  ferruginous  shales. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  which  is  QraptoUlhus  CUnto- 
nenm.  They  contain  also  TentacuUtes^  joints  of  crinoids,  Strophomena 
depressa,  and  other  fossils ;  and  Dr  Honeyman  has  added  in  his  paper 
two  species  of  Qrammysia^  O.  iriangulata^  and  O.  cinguUxta^  and 
several  other  fossils  not  determined  as  to  species.  This  group  is 
regarded  by  Dr  Honeyman  and  Mr  Salter  as  equivalent  to  the  Lower 
Ludlow  of  England,  which  is  above  the  horizon  of  the  American 
Clinton  and  Niagara. 

Group  C,  which  is  also  characterized  by  fossils  in  the  main  Clinton 
in  character,  b  regarded  by  Dr  Honeyman  and  Mr  Salter  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  subordinate  group  known  in  England  as  the  Ay- 
mestry  limestone.  The  beds  of  this  group  are  harder  than  those  of 
the  last  and  more  calcareous ;  and  in  addition  to  the  fossils  mentioned 
above  as  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Arisaig  series,  Dr  Honeyman 
mentions  Rhynchanella  Saffordi^  Sphrifer  rugaecoBtOy  and  some  other 
fosfflls  previously  regarded  by  me  as  characteristic  of  the  upper  series, 
and  which  indicate  that  this  group  includes  the  transition  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  member. 

Group  D,  of  Dr  Honeyman's  paper,  is  equivalent  to  my  Upper 
Arisaig  series,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  fossils,  some  of  which 
are  of  Lower  Helderberg  or  Upper  Ludlow  types,  and  so  strikingly 
resemble  those  figured  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  his  ^^  Siluria,''  as  char- 
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•eterifltic  of  that  group^  that  the  most  conoiy  ghnee  woold  aseor;  t 
geologist  of  their  probable  identitj.     Yet,  u  obsenred  by  Profe^^..' 
Hall,  there  is  also  a  mixtaie  of  fomu  looking  toward  a  nmdi  low:: 
part  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series;   and  it  is  worthy  of  notke  tk 
Hall,  comparing  the  fossils  with  those  of  New  York,  gives  tc  i: 
upper  members  of  the  series  a  rather  lower  or  older  place  tbn  t^: 
assigned  by  Salter  in  comparison  with  English  fossils,  taking  as  :r 
standard  the  equivalency  of  formations  in  En^and  and  Amena  ^ 
usually  recognised.     As  the  species  are  in  great  part  difeeDt  \k- 
ihose  of  England  and  America,  this  slight  difference  of  resnlt  nsj 
depend  merely  on  defective  data,  and  may  be  explained  wlicn  Urc^: 
materials  have  been  collected,  and  when  we  shall  be  in  a  positioo : 
make  allowance  for  the  geographical  as  well  as  geological  relatioci  : 
the  formations.     On  either  view  the  equivalent  of  the  Niagara  r 
Wenlock  series  does  not  appear,  and  we  may  suppose  it  abseci.  cr 
that  an  upward  extension  of  Clinton  forms  occupies  the  Niagara  per.  •. 

Merigonmh.—DT  Honeyman  has  traced  the  fossiliferons  Ip;*- 
Silurian  along  the  hilly  country  crossing  the  upper  waters  of  o^ 
rivers  of  Merigomish,  connecting  the  Arisaig  rocks  with  those  c^c 
to  be  noticed  on  the  East  River  of  Pictou.     What  may  be  the  arrarl(:^ 
ment  of  the  beds  in  this  thick  band  of  slaty  rocks  is  not  cerUii-! 
known,  but  they  appear  to  contain  equivalents  of  the  Upper  An^b 
series  and  also  beds  with  OraptoUthus  Clintonensisj  and  others  «•> 
taining  nodules  charged  with  Lingrda,     Below  these  are  beds  «^-^ 
Petraia  (?)  and  ComuliUs,  which  may  be  equivalents  of  the  W^"' 
group  at  Arisaig.     On  the  north,  these  rocks  are  overiaid  br  i^ 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  coast     On  the  south,  they  are  contina.Ji 
with  a  broad  belt  of  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  the  forme:  <. 
similar  mineral  character,  extending  across  the  country  to  the  v^>  y 
of  the  St  Mary's  River.     The  only  locality  m  which  fossils  hire  a 
yet  been  discovered  in  this  broad  belt  is  at  Lochaber  Lake,  whe:^- 
Dr  Honeyman  has  found  some  of  the  Arisaig  fosiuls  and  also  a  spec'^- 
of  Zapkrentisj  a  form  which,  with  some  other  obscure  fossils  found  ^ 
this  place,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  beds  possibly  nevf' 
than  those  of  Arisaig.     The  occurrence  of  these  fossils  at  LocbaKf- 
as  well  as  the  mineral  character  of  the  beds,  shows  that  a  belt^ 
country  about  fifteen  miles  in  breadth  is  here  occupied  principally  ^) 
Upper  Silurian  rocks,  probably  thrown  into  a  series  of  synclinal  ac^ 
anticlinal  folds,  and  penetrated  by  considerable  masses  and  dikt^  ^^ 
Syenitic  and  Dioritic  rock. 

East  River  of  Pictou.— We  next  find  the  fossiliferons  ^FC^^ 
Silurian  rocks  on  the  east  branch  of  the  East  Eiver  of  f^^^"^^ 
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and  its  vicinity,  where  these  deposits  rise  from  beneath  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  series,  forming  the  high  ground  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  riyer.  The  beds  are  here  much  altered,  and  penetrated  by 
igneoos  dikes,  and  are  vertical,  or  with  very  high  southerly  dips 
and  N.E.  and  S.W.  strike.  They  consist  of  coarse  slates  and 
calcareous  bands  resembling  those  of  the  Upper  Arisaig  series  in 
mineral  character,  and  holding  many  of  the  same  species,  especially 
Choneies  Nova-Scottca ;  but  we  have  here  in  addition  a  great  bed 
of  fossiliferous  peroxide  of  iron,  in  some  parts  forty  feet  in  thickness, 
and  with  oolitic  structure ;  but  passing  into  a  ferruginous  sandstone, 
and  associated  with  slate'  and  quartz  rock.  The  precise  age  of 
these  ferruginous  rocks  relatively  to  the  Arisaig  series,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine,  but  they  are  evidently  Upper  Silurian.  The 
stratigraphical  evidence,  though  obscure,  would  place  them  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  series.  The  fossils  are  in  a  bad  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  give  any  information,  it  coincides 
with  the  apparent  relation  of  the  beds.  Similar  ferruginous  beds 
occur  in  the  Clinton  series  (the  Surgent  of  Rogers)  in  New  York 
and  Canada ;  and  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Lower  Devonian 
in  the  western  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  whole,  I  regard 
the  beds  seen  at  the  East  River  of  Pictou  as  belonging  to  the 
same  line  of  outcrop  with  the  Arisaig  series,  but  as  probably 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  upper  member  of  that  series,  beds 
somewhat  higher  in  position. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  D.  Fraser  of  Springville,  East  River,  for 
a  large  addition  to  my  collection  from  this  place ;  by  the  aid  of 
which  I  am  now  enabled  to  present  the  following  list,  which  has 
been  kindly  revised  by  Mr  Billings.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
specimens  were  in  a  condition  too  imperfect  to  permit  6f  satisfactory 
specific  determination,  and  Mr  Billings,  with  proper  caution,  declined 
to  give  them  specific  names  for  the  present,  in  the  hope  that  better 
materials  might  be  found.  The  species  common  to  the  East  River 
and  Arisaig  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

*  Choneies  Nova-ScoHca^  Hall,  very  characteristic  of  certain  hard 

calcareous  bands. 
C.  tenuisiriataj  HaU. 
Strophomeruij  flat  striated  species. 
Spirifera,  resembling  S.  cycloptera^  but  with  regular  ribs. 

*  Spirifera  rugaecosia^  Hall. 

*  Spirifera  sitbsukataj  HalL 

RhynchoneUa  (?)  n.  s.,  like  R.  transversoj  Hall.  This  and  another 
species  very  abundant  m  hard  impure  limestone. 
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*  Atrypa  relieularis. 

*  Onmia  (?)  Acadiensis. 

Aih^fris  {MeristeUa)  didyma,  a  cluunacteristic  Europem  Upit 

Silurian  fihelL 
Lingvla. 

*  Megambonta  striata, 
Megambonia  (?)  n.  s. 
Clidophorus  (?)  n.  s. 
Pterinea  or  Megambonia, 
Orthonaia  or  Nuculites  (?)  u.  s. 

*  Bucania  trUobitaj  Hall. 
Murchisoniaj  two  apecies. 

*  Orthoceras  punctastriatumj  HalL     Some    specimens  fbond  it 

East  River,  with  the  external  markings  of  this  species,  in 

as  much  as  twu  inches  in  diameter. 
Orthoceras  (?)  n.  a. 
Ot/rtocercu  (?)  n.  8. 

*  Comulites  flexuosOj  and  probably  another  species. 
Beyrichia^  two  or  more  species. 

*  Calymene  Blumenbachii, 
Serptdites. 

*  Stenopora  allied  to  8.  fibrosa. 

Cobequid  Mountains, — At  the  eastern  end  of  this  cbain,  in  Earlt  -a 
and  New  Annan,  though  the  rocks  are  generally  in  a  highly  meu- 
morphosed  condition,  fossils  are  found  in  a  few  places;  and  in  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  from  very  small  suites  of  sjiev- 
mens,  are  those  of  the  Arisaig  series.  From  the  apparent  continu'.tj 
of  strike  along  this  long  salient  line  of  outcrop,  it  seems  probable  tl^ 
these  fossils  indicate  the  true  age  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sedi- 
mentary  rocks  of  the  Cobequid  Hills;  a  conclusion  confirmed  by 
their  similarity  in  mineral  character  to  the  altered  equivalents  c/ 
the  Arisaig  and  East  River  series  as  seen  elsewhere.  There  &ri. 
however,  some  indications  of  beds  of  Devonian  age,  along  the  fiacLs 
of  these  hills,  especially  at  their  eastern  end.  The  arrangemen; 
of  the  beds  and  their  mineral  contents,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
chain,  will  be  found  noticed  in  my  paper  of  1849,  already  referred 
to.  They  are  not  known  to  contain  beds  of  iron  ore;  bot  hava 
enormous  vein-like  deposits  of  spathic  and  specular  iron  associated 
with  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  running  with  the  strike 
of  the  beds.  These  will  be  described  in  the  section  relating  to 
useful  minerals. 
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New  Canaan, — ^Between  the  East  River  of  Pictoa  and  New 
Canaan,  in  King's  Gonntj,  100  miles  distant,  I  know  no  Silurian 
beds  with  fossils  south  of  the  Cohequid  Hills ;  and  in  the  central 
part  of  the  province  these  rocks  disappear  under  the  Carboniferous 
deposits.  In  the  hiUs  of  Horton  and  New  Canaan  they  reappear, 
and  constitute  the  northern  margin  of  a  broad  belt  of  metamorphic 
and  plutonic  country,  occupying  here  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  peninsula.  The  oldest  fossiliferous  beds  seen  are  the  fine 
fawn-coloured  and  gray  clay  slates  of  Beech  Hill,  in  which  Dr 
Webster,  many  years  since,  found  the  beautiful  DictyonemOj  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  page.  It  is  a  new  species,  closely  allied  to 
D.  retiformis  and  X>.  gracUU  of  Hall,  and  has  received  the  name 
of  JD.  Websterij  in  honour  of  its  discoverer.  It  is  most  readily 
characterized  by  the  fonn  of  the  cellules,  which  are  very  distinctly 
marked  in  the  manner  of  QraptoUtkia.  A  portion  of  a  frond 
is  represented  in  Fig.  196. 

The  Dictyonema  slates  of  Beech  Hill  are  of  great  thickness,  but 
have  in  their  upper  part  some  hard  and  coarse  beds.     They  are 
succeeded  to  the  south  by  a  great  series  of  dark  coloured  coarse 
slates,  often  micaceous,   and  in  some  places  constituting  a  slate 
conglomerate,    containing    small    fragments   of   older   slates,    and 
occasionally  pebbles  of  a  gray  vesicular  rock,  apparently  a  trachyte. 
In  some  parts  of  this  series  there  are  bands  of  a  coarse  laminated 
magnesian    and    ferruginous   limestone,    containing    fossils  which, 
though  much  distorted,  are  in  parts  still  distinguishable.     They 
consist  of  joints  of  crinoids,  casts  of  brachiopodous  shells,  trilobites 
and  corals.     Among  the  latter  are  two  species  of  Astroceriumj 
not  distinguishable  from  A,  pyriforme  and  venuatum  of  the  Nia- 
gara group,  and  a  HelioUiet  allied  to  H,  elegansj  if  not  a  variety 
of  this  species.    On   the  evidence  of  these  fossils,  and  the  more 
obscure  remains   associated    with    them.    Professor    Hall    regards 
these  beds  as  equivalents  of  the  Niagara  formation  of  the  New 
York  geologists,  the  Wenlock  of  Murchison.     Their  general  strike 
is  N.E.  and  S.W.;  and  to  the  southward,  or  in  the  probable 
direction  of  the  dip,  they  are  succeeded,  about  six  miles  from 
Beech  HiU,  by  granite.    They  have  in  general  a  slaty  structure 
coinciding  with  the  strike  but  not  with  the  dip  of  the  beds,  and 
this  condition  is  very  prevalent  throughout  this  inland  metamor- 
phic district,  where  also  the  principal  mineral  veins  usually  run 
with  the  Bteike.    The  beds  just  described  run  with  S.W.  strike 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  are  succeeded  in  ascending  order 
by  beds  holding  the  fossils  of  the  Upper  Arisaig  series,  which  are 
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either  but  slighdy  developed  or  obscured  bj  imperfeei  expcsani 
and  on  these  rest  the  Lower  Devonian  slates  and  iron  (xt  o: 
Nictanx,  already  described. 

Regarding  the  above  as  the  most  tjpical  and  most  iborcn^riy 
explored  portions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  impc>iuii 
to. attain  to  as  correct  notions  as  possible  as  to  their  eqmTsl€i^ 
with  the  beds  of  that  STstem  elsewhere.     In  estimating  this,  vt 
must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  the  Eastein  n 
Atlantic  slope  of  America,    in  which    the    Upper  Silurian  mi- 
are  not  only  more  altered  hj  heat  and   chemical  agenti  \h^  - 
the  great  central  plain  west  of  the  Alleghaiiies,  but  appear  to  b> 
differed  in  the  original  character  of  the  deposits.     These  wonld  see: 
to  have  been  more  affected  by  local  differences  of  deposition,  sc-  u 
to  produce   great  diversities  of  mineral    character  within  Imi^^' 
distances.    They  seem  also  on  the  whole  to  have  been  more  arj-- 
laceous  and  less  calcareous.    These  considerations  may  Berre - 
account  for  the  apparant  absence  of  the  great  Niagara  forma^^ 
the  equivalent  of  the  English  Wenlock,  from  the  Arisaig  sec:i  c. 
while  the  Clinton  is  greatly  developed ;  and  the  Niagara  forma::'' 
under    a   peculiar  modification,    occurs  in   considerable  thickies) 
at  New  Canaan  and  Kentville.     Beyond  the  limits  of  Nova  Scv  :ii 
the  Upper  Silurian  of  Southern  New  Brunswick  and  of  tic  i^o>^ 
of  Maine  presents  much  resemblance  both  in  its  mineral  cbar^"'- 
and  fossils  to  the  Arisaig  group  in  Nova  Scotia.      On  tie  otsc 
hand,   in  Northern  New  Brunswick  and  Gasp^   beyond  the  p^'- 
Lower  Silurian  belt  of  Northern  New  Brunswick,  the  Upper  5to^ 
becomes  more  calcareous,  and  differs  much  in  its  fossils  from  ^ 
Upper  Silurian  of  Nova  Scotia.     The  Island  of  Anticosti  preserti 
another  development  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian  a  • 
hitherto  recognised  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  presence  of  so  great  local  diversity,  it  seems  chimericsl  '^ 
eompare  our  Upper  Silurian  either  with  the  fine  and  regular  senes  •• 
New  York  and  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  or  with  the  EngM  series 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  Nova  Sc'  oi 
Upper  Silurian  presents  in  its  fossils  characters  in  some  respects  iQt^^' 
mediate  between  the  American  and  European  series,  and  thert!^-^ 
eomparable  with  either  or  both.  As  the  general  result  of  the  w^*' 
already  stated,  in  their  bearing  on  these  questions,  I  may  state  tb^ 
following  conclusions: — (1.)  The  Upper  Arisaig  and  Nictaux^'^^' 
may  be  regarded  as  on  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Heldeiberg  ^^ 
New  York  and  the  Ludlow  of  England,  though  with  some  oU^' 
forms  among  their  fossils.     (2.)  The  New  Canaan  beds  are  probabij 
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equiTalent  to  the  Niagara  of  New  York  and  the  Wenlock  of  England. 
(3.)  The  Lower  Arisaig  series  represents  the  Clinton  of  New  York, 
and    the  Upper   Llandovery  series  of   England,  with    perhaps  a 
portion  of   the  time  elsewhere    represented   by  the  Wenlock  or 
Niagara.     (4.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fossiliferous  rocks  re* 
cognised  by  Dr  Honeyman  at  Doctor's  Brook  may  represent  a  some- 
^what  lower  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  but  still  probably  not  so 
low  as  the  Medina  and  Oneida  of  New  York,  or  the  Lower  Llan* 
dovery  of  England.     I  entertain  no  doubt  that  farther  and  more 
minute  investigation  will  make  the  details  of  our  Nova  Scotian  and 
New  Brunswick  Upper  Silurian  more  complete.     I  think,  however, 
that  the  above  general  comparison  will  continue  in  the  main  to  hold 
good.     In  my  own  limited  researches,  I  have  found  much  difficulty 
to  arise  from  the  want  of  identity  of  the  fauna  with  that  of  typical 
Silurian  localities,  from  the  imperfect  preservation  and  frequent  dis- 
tortion of  the  fossils,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  succession 
of  the  contorted  and  faulted  beds.     These  difficulties  can  only  be 
finally  overcome  by  detailed  surveys  and  extensive  collection  of 
specimens.     In  the  meantime,  much  caution  is  necessary  in  writing 
on  the  subject. 

2.  Upper  Siltirtan  qf  New  Brunswick. 

I  have  coloured  certain  limited  areas  in  Southern  New  Brunswick 
as  Upper  Silurian,  on  evidence  which  I  think  indisputable,  collected 
principally  by  Mr  Matthew  and  Professor  Bailey,  and  detailed  in  a 
paper  by  the  former  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  in 
the  Report  of  the  latter  on  the  Greology  of  Southern  New  Brunswick. 
From  these  sources  the  following  statements  are  taken.  These  rocks 
constitute  the  *'  Kingston  Group"  of  the  last  mentioned  Report,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  description : — 

''  The  peninsula  of  Kingston,  constituting  the  neck  of  land  lying 
between  the  Long  Reach  and  the  Kennebeckasis  in  the  county  of 
King's,  has  heretofore  been  described  as  a  region  composed  solely  of 
eruptive  rocks,  such  as  trap,  syenite,  and  greenstone,  and  in  previous 
geological  maps  has  been  undistinguished  from  the  widely  different 
volcanic  beds  which  occur  in  other  portions  of  the  province.  In 
reality  this  group  of  rocks  is  quite  distinct,  and  is  of  very  uniform  as 
well  as  remarkable  characters. 

*'  To  describe  the  district  as  wholly  a  volcanic  one  is  essentially 
erroneous.  Although  beds  of  such  an  origin  are  abundant,  and  taken 
collectively  occupy  much  space,  they  are  seldom  purely  eruptive,  being 
invariably  associated  with  aqueous  deposits,  and  bemg  themselves  for 
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the  most  part  of  a  stratified  metamorphic  cbaracter.  Hie  wbole 
peninsula  is  of  sedimentary  origin^  and  in  some  portions,  8qTieoi:s 
deposits  have  alone  been  concerned  in  its  formation.  Al^*?^ 
occupying  an  extensive  area,  little  variety  is  apparent,  tb  ^w 
consisting  principally  of  compact  felspaihic  rocks,  with  some  cUodr: 
slates  and  numerous  beds  of  interstratified  greenstone  or  dicrite. 

^^  Three  parallel  bands,  differing  slightly  in  character,  and  numi:? 
the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  may  be  distinguished. 

'*  The  first,  forming  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsnhi,  sad  skliuz 
the  north  shore  of  the  Kennebeckasis  in  a  series  of  veiy  bold  ci 
remarkably  picturesque  clifib,  is  largely  schistose,  and  extends  wit^ 
an  almost  unbroken  front  from  the  Mtlkish  to  Hampton  Feny.  ^^' 
the  latter  place  and  opposite  Darling^s  Island,  the  group  is  represeni&i 
by  the  following  rocks : — 

^  Oray  gneiss  (?)  or  altered  micaceous  sandstone,  with  small  crj^ 
of  red  felspar.— Str.  N.  60**  £. 

'*  Greenstone  or  diorite. 

**  Porphyritic  felspathic  schist  of  a  pink  colour,  weadiering  ^^ 

^  Gray  felspathic  quartzite,  injected  with  quartz  vems. 

^  Grayish  white  altered  slate. 

"The  whole  series  is  nearly  verdcal,  and  no  satis&ctory  <ii? 
could  be  ascertained.  My  impression  is  that  the  tendeocf  ^  ^ 
the  north. 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Clifton,  rocks  of  the  same  band  contiis 
large  masses  of  chlorite  and  epidote,  with  veins  of  specular  iroo. 

^  The  second  band  of  rocks  alluded  to,  although  pasang  bseidp^ 
into  the  last,  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  the  much  greater  abondance  ^' 
altered  sandstones  and  bedded  greenstones,  with  a  comparative  -^ 
frequency  of  slaty  beds.  The  greenstones  or  diorites  are  intersliatil* 
with  compact  felspathic  rocks,  varying  from  white  to  pale  piA  ^• 
latter  at  times  associated  with  and  passing  into  fine-grained  sjec^'' 
and  syenitic  gneiss.  Slates  are  comparatively  rare,  and  when  oc- 
curring, are  sometimes  chloritic  and  sometimes  micaceouS)  being  ^' 
as  a  rule,  much  twisted.  Like  the  members  of  the  first  dirinoBf  ^^^ 
rocks  also  contain  chlorite  and  epidote.  The  group  msf  be  i^<^^ 
seen  in  the  village  of  Elingston,  or  along  the  Land's  End  at  the  fioot&' 
west  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

"  The  third  band,  into  which  the  last  insensibly  paaaes  by  ^ 
absence  of  its  bedde^  diorites,  occupies  principally  the  nortbei^  ^ 
of  the  peninsula,  where  it  is  represented  by  a  comparBtively  ^f^^ 
series  of  clay  and  chloritic  slates.     Though  not  so  numeroua  ^  ^^  ^^ 
centre  and  south  of  the  district,  trap  beds  are  present,  and  at 
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rise  into  bold  ridges.    This  is  especially  the  case  near  the  middle  of 
the  Reach,  where  they  produce  some  interesting  scenery. 

'^  The  rocks  of  the  Kingston  group,  besides  occupying  the  peninsula 
which  properly  bears  that  name,  extend  to  the  eastward  within  the 
limits  represented  on  the  map.  like  most  of  the  older  formations 
in  this  part  of  the  province,  they  are  progressively  covered  to  the 
eastward  by  Carboniferous  rocks.  They  extend,  however,  on  the 
south  as  far  as  Dickie  Mountain,  near  Norton  Station,  and  upon  the 
north  within  a  few  miles  of  Belleisle  Point,  forming  two  bands, 
separated  by  a  valley  now  occupied  by  Carboniferous  sandstones 
and  limestones. 

''  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Long  Reach,  lying  between  the  main 
river  and  the  granites  of  the  Nerepis,  is  a  band  of  rocks  which  I  have, 
with  some  doubt,  referred  to  the  group  now  under  consideration.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  examine  this  district  in  sufficient  detail  to  folly 
establish  its  relative  age,  but  have  connected  it  with  the  Kingston 
rocks,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

^  1st  At  the  extremity  of  Oak  Point,  towards  the  head  of  the 
Reach,  and  in  the  rocky  islands  occurring  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
beds  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  those  of  Kingston.  At  Oak 
Point  two  varieties  occur,  interstratified  with  each  other. 

^  (a.)  Very  hard,  black  and  green  bedded  diorite,  with  calc  spar, 
chlorite,  and  epidote. 

''  (6.)  Lightrcoloured  fine-grained  felspathic  rocks,  graduatmg  into 
coarser  beds  of  syenite  and  syenitic  gneiss.  (General  strike,  N.  50*  E, 
Dip  N  ?).  These  latter  are  undoubtedly  altered  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates. 

"  2(2.  Rocks  similar  to  the  above  seem  to  form  a  well  defined  band 
extending  westward  as  far  as  the  Nerepis.  At  Jones'  Creek  they 
are  well  exposed  in  thick  beds,  and  apparently  rest  on  a  still  thicker 
series  of  blue  and  gray  altered  slates.  These  latter  are  little  dis- 
turbed, having  a  strike  about  east  and  west,  and  a  southerly  dip 
of  62'. 

"  Along  the  line  of  the  Nerepis,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Douglas  Arms,  altered  rocks  similar  to  the  above  in  their  granitoid 
aspect  occur,  and  are  probably  a  continuation  of  the  same  series. 

*'  Between  these  and  the  great  granite  range  of  the  Nerepb  valley, 
altered  sandstones  and  slates,  diorite,  felsite,  and  cherty  quartzite, 
occur. 

'*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  band  of  rocks  now  under  consideration 
resembles  those  of  Kingston,  in  the  presence  of  felspathic  and  green- 
stone beds,  while  it  differs  principally  in  the  abundance  of  coarse 
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Bjenite,  and  syenitic  gneiss.     The  rocks  of  Oak  Pomt  seem  to  b«  i 
connecting  link  between  the  two. 

'^  To  the  souihwestward  of  the  series  last  described,  aod  directlj 
opposite  the  termination  of  the  Kingston  peninsula,  the  natui^  ^i 
relations  of  the  rocks  are  no  longer  doubtfuL  The  abandanceof  p^k 
pink  felsites  and  felspathic  qnartzites,  with  beds  of  interstratitiec 
greenstone,  at  once  recalls  the  rocks  of  Kingston,  and  indicate?  s 
extension  of  this  series  to  the  westward.  Except  along  the  line  ot  v.*. 
main  river,  however,  their  development  in  this  direction  is  little  kuova. 
the  district  being  as  yet  wholly  unsettled.  Rocks  probably  fonrirt 
a  part  of  the  same  series  appear  far  to  the  south-west,  along  tbe  >cf 
Biver,  in  the  County  of  Charlotte.  (See  the  Geological  Map.) 
.  "  While  the  rocks  of  Kingston  have  thus  been  shown  to  occnpj  sa 
extensive  district,  west  and  north  of  the  St  John  Biver,  along  b-t: 
shores  of  the  Beach,  observations  in  other  localities  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  corresponding  easterly  extension. 

"  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  while  occupying  the  entire  penmi  j^s 
from  which  their  name  has  been  derived,  these  rocks  may  be  tracw  tc 
the  eastward  in  two  diverging*  ridges,  the  one  terminating  it  Kc^ 
Mountain,  near  Norton  Station,  the  other  at  a  short  distance  below  be 
head  of  Belleisle  Bay.  Stretching  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Utter, 
and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of  the  BeDeisle  and 
Washademoak  Bivers,  is  a  ridge  of  rocks,  somewhat  variable  in  cctm- 
position  and  of  moderate  elevation,  which,  though  exhibiting  ^^"^ 
pecaliarities,  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguii^ed  from  the  deposit^  ct 
Kingston  and  the  Beach." 

In  Professor  Bailey's  Beport  these  rocks  are  described  in  detail "» 
ihey  occur  at  Bull  Moose  Hill,  Belleisle  Comer,  and  Kais.  ^^ 
following  remarks  may  be  made  with  reference  to  their  age  sod  stitti- 
graphical  relations : — 

(I.)  A  series  of  specimens  were  submitted  by  Professor  B»ii«y  ^ 
the  author  and  Dr  Hunt,  with  the  results  stated  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  probable  age  of  these  rocks,  Dr  Hont  does  not 
regard  them  as  very  like  anything  he  knows  in  Canada.  Th^f^ 
not  like  the  Quebec  group  or  the  Laurentian,  our  two  princ^  ^^ 
of  metamorphic  rocks  in  Lower  Canada. 

^^  In  comparing  them  with  Nova  Scotia,  I  have  no  hesiUtion  a 
saying  that  they  are  unlike  our  Atlantic  coast  series,  which  I  be})^^<^ 
to  be  Lower  Silurian,  but  that  they  are  very  like  the  rocks  of  tQ^ 
Cobequid  Mountains  and  of  the  inland  hills  of  Eastern  Nots  Seoti% 
which  I  believe  to  be  Middle  and  Upper  Silorun.    This  is  theng^i^ 
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which  I  would  therefore  be  inclined  to  refer  yonr  rocks,  though  I 
would  not  affirm  that  they  may  not  include  Lower  Devonian,  which 
in  Nova  Scotia  are  altered  with  the  Upper  Silurian. 

''  I  regard  your  specimens  as  altered  sediments,  though  some  of  the 
felspathic  and  homblendic  ones  may  be  true  Plutonic  rocks." 

(2.)  Mr  Matthew  has  found,  in  loose  fragments,  near  St  John,  pro- 
bably derived  from  these  rocks,  the  following  fossils: — ChoneteB, 
Pierinea  or  Amcula^  CUdopharus,  OrMsy  Rhfnchondla  (?),  Leptodo- 
mu8  (?),  etc. ;  and  still  more  recently  specimens  have  been  obtained 
from  midoubted  members  of  the  Kingston  group,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  Upper  Silurian  assemblage  of  genera  occurs,  though 
in  a  state  too  imperfect  for  specific  determination. 

The  genera  are  DalmaniOj  Phaeop$j  Orthocera$  (2  species),  Murcht- 
soma  (2  species),  Loxon&ma,  Holopea  (?),  Ludna  (?)  or  Anatina  (?), 
Avicula  (?),  LeptodomuB  (?),  Spirifer,  Chonetes  (?),  Atrypa,  Rhyn- 
choneUa  (?),  JRetzia  (?),  Strophomena^  Orthisj  DisctnOj  FavostteSj 
ZaphrenU's  (2  species),  Syringopora  (?),  and  other  corals.  From 
Frye's  Island  also,  in  the  south-western  extension  of  these  rocks. 
Upper  SOurian  fossiLs  have  been  obtained. 

(8.)  A  comparison  of  these  rocks  with  those  in  Maine,  in  their  line 
of  strike,  and  ascertained  by  Hitchcock  to  be  Upper  Silurian,  confirms 
the  above  evidence  from  mineral  character  and  fossils. 

One  source  of  perplexity  in  the  determination  of  these  rocks  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John,  the  Devonian  rests  on 
the  Lower  Silurian  without  the  intervention  of  Upper  Silurian  beds. 
This,  as  Mr  Matthew  suggests,  may  be  accounted  for  by  denudation, 
or  by  the  elevation  of  the  Lower  series  before  the  deposition  of  the 
Upper.  In  Maine,  however,  it  would  seem  that  these  rocks  appear  in 
their  regular  sequence  below  the  Devonian. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Upper  Silurian 
sediments  are  more  argillaceous  and  less  calcareous  than  the  beds  of 
this  age  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  that  they  are 
also  much  more  metamorphosed.  In  both  of  these  particulars  we  shall 
find  a  decided  difierence  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Northern  New 
Brunswick,  next  to  be  noticed. 

A  glance  at  the  map  vrill  enable  the  reader  to  perceive,  extending 
Bouth-west  from  Bathurst,  in  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  that  broad  and 
rogged  belt  of  altered  Lower  Silurian  and  Plutonic  rocks,  the  terror 
of  railway  engineers,  which  forms  the  natural  limit  of  Acadia  on  the 
north-west,  and  separates  the  Coal-field  of  New  Brunswick  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  valley  of  the  Restigouche  and  Upper  St  John,  the  debate- 
able  land,  in  point  of  physical  geography,  between  the  high  lands  of 
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the  NepiBigait  which  belong  to  New  Bmnswick,  and  the  hi^  ki< 
of  Rimonski  and  Gk^pe  which  belong  to  the  ProYmce  of  Quebec 

This  belt  of  veiy  ancient  rocks  was  probably  a  phjdcal  bmier  ev»ii 
as  early  as  the  Upper  Silurian  period ;  for  on  passing  it  we  find  in  tb? 
▼alleys  of  the  Bestigouche  and  the  neigbbonring  streaiiiB  beds  of 
highly  calcareous  and  fosaliferoos  Upper  Silurian  rock  identical  b 
duuracter  with  those  of  Gasp^  and  diflforing  both  in  minend  cbarar^ 
and  the  assemblage  of  foasiis  from  those  which  we  have  just  bee: 
studying.  The  southern  limit  of  this  Upper  Silurian  area,  ksok 
as  it  is  known,  may  be  seen  on  the  map ;  and  its  struetme  may  k 
learned  from  the  following  description  by  Professor  Hind  of  the  s^ 
tion  at  Gape  Bon  Ami,  near  Dalhousie.  The  section  is  in  aacesdx^ 
order,  and  the  dips  are  to  the  northward  at  an  angle  of  45^ 

1.  Trap. 

2.  Calcareous  shales* 

3.  Trap  or  trappean  ash,  more  or  less  stratified,  and  with  reios  < 
carbonate  of  lime  and  quartz. 

4.  Calcareous  shales  and  honestones,  weathering  buff  or  pk  j^^^- 

5.  Trap,  vesicular,  hard  and  black,  weathering  red. 

6.  Calcareous  shale  and  limestone,  with  honestone.  Mmj  ^J^' 
are  fissile  and  shaly,  weaihaing  bufi^  others  are  hard  and  sim<^ 
The  limestones  contain  Favasites  QoMandiocLy  Sbvjphomena  rk^ 
boidalisj  etc  In  the  upper  part  of  this  series  there  appears  to  bet 
conglomerate  14  feet  thick,  capped  by  honestone  36  feet  thick. 

7.  Massive  trap. 

8.  Limestone  highly  fossiliferous.  Among  its  fosrils  are  Fiirc.'^'^ 
Oothlandica,  F.  pofymorpha,  F.  basaUtcOj  Strophomaia  rhon^^^^' 
&  punctuUferOi  Cafymene  BbimenbachHj  Atrtfpa  retkuUais* 

9.  Trap,  highly  ferruginous.* 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  large  amount  of  bedded  tnp  ^ 
volcanic  ash  in  the  above  section.  This  accords  with  the  presesce 
of  large  quantities  of  apparently  interstratified  igneous  rock  m  ^' 
Kingston  group  and  in  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  as  already  Qoticet" 
Such  interstratified  volcanic  matters  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  tc^- 
Silurian  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  comparatively  rare  in  other  ptfs 
of  Nova  Scotia,  though  beds  of  ilds  kind  occur  in  New  Q^sai^ 
Similar  traps  occur  in  Gaspi,  but  they  are  absent  from  die  tf^^^ 
Upper  Silurian  of  New  York  and  Western  Canada.  Their  pw«D« 
indicates  the  recurrence  of  volcanic  eruptions  at  frequeat  iatfl^ 
during  the  Upper  Silurian  period. 

A  collection  of  fossils  from  the  beds  at  DalhouAe  and  its  ^^f^ 
•  The  total  thickness  of  the  ahoTe  aeries  is  not  stated  by  Prafessor  Biod* 
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has  been  kindly  oommnnicated  to  me  by  Professor  Bailey,  and  has 
been  submitted  to  Mr  Billings,  who  regards  the  species  as  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  Port  Daniel  limestones  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Bay 
de  Chalenr,  which  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  in  age  between 
the  Niagara  and  Lower  Helderberg  groups,  and  therefore  probably 
not  £Bur  from  the  horizon  of  the  Upper  Arisaig  series,  or  perhaps 
between  this  and  the  Lower  Arisaig  group. 

The  following  fossils  from  Dalhousie  and  Restigouche,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  tile  University  of  New  Brunswick,  have  been  determined 
by  Mr  Billings.  The  assemblage  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  Lower 
Helderberg. 

Favomtes  basaltica. 

Favosites  Ctothlandica. 

Zaphrentis,  n.  s.,  same  as  one  in  the  Gaspi  limestone. 

Stenopora. 

Halysites  catenulatns* 

Syringopora. 

DiphyphyllunL 

Orthis  tubulistriata,  Hall,  or  allied* 

Orthis  oblato,  HalL 

Strophomena  rhomboidalis. 

Strophomena  punctifera,  Conrad. 

Strophomena  varistriata. 

Spirifera  cycloptenu 

Atr3rpa  reticularis. 

Gyrtia  Dalmani. 

Bbjmchonella  velHcata,  Hall. 

Athjrris  princeps,  or  allied. 

Leptocoelia,  allied  to  L.  hemispherica. 

Fenestella. 

Megambonia,  allied  to  M.  oroides,  Hall. 

Gonocardium. 

Pleurotomara,  allied  to  P.  labrosa,  Hall. 

Euomphalus  8inuatus(?} 

Dalmanites. 

General  Remarht. 

The  group  of  partially  metamorphic  Upper  Silurian  rocks  above  de- 
scribed includes  the  most  elevated  land  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Southern 
New  Brunswick.  The  Ck)bequid  range,  attaining  at  several  points  a 
height  of  1200  feet,  is  the  highest  chain  of  hills  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and 
forms,  in  its  whole  length,  the  watershed  dividing  the  streams  flowing 
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into  Northumberland  Strait  and  Ghiegnecto  Bay  from  those  flowing  isto 
Cobequid  Bay  and  Mines  Basin  and  ChanneL  In  like  maimer,  d^ 
complicated  group  of  hills  extending  westward  from  Gape  Porcnp.^ 
and  Cape  St  George^  though  less  elevated  than  the  Cobeqidd  hiJ& 
contains  the  sources  of  all  the  prindpal  rivers  of  the  counties  tluvT3r. 
which  it  extends.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  St  Mary's  river,  b 
western  branch,  originating  in  the  same  elevated  ground  that  p^ 
rise  to  the  Musquodoboit,  the  Stewiacke,  and  the  Middle  Rive:  : 
Pictou,  flows  for  about  thirty  miles  nearly  due  east  aloeg  the  u^^t; 
which  here  separates  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurisn  districts,  b 
east  branch  flowing  from  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  Merigomi^  t^- 
passing  near  the  lakes  from  which  the  principal  branch  of  the  L^ 
River  of  Pictou  flows,  receives  tributary  streams  from  the  nej- 
morphic  promontory  stretching  towards  Cape  Porcupine,  and  w^^ 
with  the  west  branch  at  the  northern  margin  of  the  Lower  SilunJ 
metamorphic  band.  The  united  stream  then  flows  Uirough  s  nsrr^ 
valley,  cutting  the  Lower  Silurian  belt  transversely,  to  the  Atlwnc 

Judging  from  the  direction  of  the  principal  streams,  ss  for  instj'w 
the  Liverpool  River,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  western  oounba.^* 
well  as  in  the  eastern,  this  group  of  metamorphic  rocks,  vi«i  |^ 
associated  igneous  masses,  forms  the  most  elevated  ridges.  Is  ^ 
southern  part  of  New  Brunswick  also,  and  in  Cape  Breton,  we  e^* 
where  find  these  rocks  forming  rocky  ridges  separating  the  n^fr 
valleys. 

The  character  of  the  surface  over  these  rocks  is  veiy  an"l^  t  ■ 
that  which  prevails  in  those  parts  of  Lower  Canada  (Qa^h^i  ^ 
New  England,  in  which  similarly  altered  Upper  Silurian  rocks  occr 
The  soil,  where  not  too  rocky  for  cultivation,  is  fertile ;  and  in  ^^ 
natural  state  the  hills  are  clothed  with  a  rich  growth  of  faard-^^^^ 
trees. 

M.  Jules  Marcou,  in  the  summary  of  American  geologj  ^^ 
accompanies  his  geological  map,  endeavours  to  apply  to  these  ei^ 
vations  De  Beaumont's  theory  of  the  parallelism  of  mountain  isng^' 
of  like  age.  According  to  this  view,  the  Cobequid  MountainSj  «> 
the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  belong  to  s  ^f^ 
of  elevations  older  than  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks ;  snd  the  Men- 
gomish  and  Antigonish  Mountains,  with  the  hills  of  Western  ^^ 
Breton,  to  a  later  dislocation,  dating  at  the  close  of  the  Sini^^ 
period.  It  appears  to  me  that  both  these  dates  are  by  m^^^  ^^ 
ancient  I  have  already  stated  that  the  rocks  of  the  Gobeq^ 
Mountains  have  been  altered  and  elevated  before  the  Carbom^' 
period ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  altered  rocks  themselTes  si«  "^ 
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part  Devonian,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  any  of  them  to  be 
older  than  Upper  Silurian.  I  would  therefore  refer  the  great  line  of 
dislocation  of  the  Cobequids,  which  runs  nearly  W.  lO""  S.,  as  well  as 
the  nearly  parallel  lines  of  the  south  mountains  of  King's  County,  the 
range  ending  in  Cape  Porcupine,  and  most  of  the  hills  of  Cape  Breton, 
to  the  close  of  the  Devonian  period.  These  ranges  have,  however, 
been  broken  and  deranged  in  places,  as  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Cobequids,  the  Antigonish  Mountains,  the  hills  near  Guysboro', 
and  in  the  south-west  of  Cape  Breton,  by  disturbances  probably  coeval 
with  the  great  Alleghany  range,  that  is,  at  or  toward  the  end  of  the 
Carboniferous  system,  and  there  is  evidence  that  between  this  time 
and  the  end  of  the  Devonian  period,  igneous  action  was  constantly 
more  or  less  felt,  and  was  also  accompanied  by  elevatory  movements* 
Hence  these  later  movements  in  part,  as  along  the  Cobequid  range, 
have  conformed  to  the  course  of  the  older  movement,  and  in  part  have 
broken  out  into  irregular  projecting  ridges,  having  a  tendency  to  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction.  In  short,  the  study  of  these 
elevations  in  Nova  Scotia  tends  to  show,  that  though  there  may  be 
a  certain  parallelism  between  elevatory  movements  of  the  same  period, 
when  they  take  place  in  districts  previously  undisturbed,  yet  that  in 
regions  broken  up  by  previous  dislocations,  they  may  either  conform 
in  direction  to  these,  or  break  forth  irregularly  from  them  along  lines 
of  least  resistance  produced  by  previous  transverse  fractures.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  those  very  marked  and  important  physical 
changes  which  dosed  the  Devonian  period  were  preluded  by  volcanic 
outbursts  extending  through  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  eras. 

In  New  Brunswick,  the  area  occupied  by  the  Kingston  group  is 
broken  and  elevated,  and  separates  what  may  be  termed  the  southern 
bay  of  the  Carboniferous  area  from  the  remainder.  As  an  ancient 
geographical  feature,  it  is  also  connected  with  the  large  development 
of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  this  bay  or  arm.  Still,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  extensive  or  continuous  to  give  it  any  great  importance  in 
the  present  drainage  of  the  country.  The  great  Upper  Silurian  area 
in  Northern  New  Brunswick  is  of  much  more  importance  in  this 
respect,  and  contains  the  principal  sources  of  the  St  John  and  the 
Restigouche;  the  former  of  which,  the  largest  river  of  Acadia, 
gathering  the  waters  of  many  tributaries  from  a  great  area  chiefly 
of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  finds  a  devious  path  through  transverse 
valleys  of  the  great  Lower  Silurian  belt,  crosses  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Carboniferous  area,  and  entering  the  Silurian  band  of 
the  coast,  follows  its  strike  for  some  distance  in  the  *'  Long  Reach  " 
before  it  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
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Before  leaving  these  rocks,  I  must  state  that  their  boimdaiie^  ai 
marked  on  the  map,  are  often  very  nide  approximations  to  the  truth. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  distingindi 
accurately  between  these  older  rocks  and  the  GarboniferonB  beds  wkHJi 
have  in  many  parts  of  their  borders  been  metamorphosed  with  them, 
or  to  indicate  accurately  the  position  and  limits  of  the  irregolar  masses 
and  dikes  of  igneous  rocks.  An  immense  amount  of  labour  will  be 
required  before  these  disturbed  and  altered  rocks  can  be  accoratelj 
mapped,  or  their  intricacies  fully  unravelled. 

Ustful  Mmerak  of  the  Upper  Silurian  m  Nova  Scotia- 

Irony  in  veins  traversing  the  altered  rocks,  abounds  in  this  distiict; 
and  it  also  occurs  in  thick  beds  coeval  with  the  nei^bouiing  dates^ 
and  filled,  like  them,  with  fossil-shells.  I  shall  first  notice  those  de- 
posits which  are  veiru  properly  so  called.  These,  though  oecuning 
in  many  places,  have  been  worked  only  along  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Cobequid  Hills  in  Londondeiry,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Village 
and  Folly  Rivers.  This  deposit  appears  to  have  been  noticed  aa  eadj 
as  the  time  when  the  land  on  which  it  occurs  was  granted  by  the 
Grown ;  and  it  received  some  attention  fix>m  Mr  Duncan  and  other 
gentlemen  in  Truro  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  No  steps  were,  however, 
taken  toward  its  scientific  exploration  until  1845.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  I  received  a  specimen  of  the  ore  for  examination,  and  in 
'October  of  the  same  year  I  visited  and  reported  on  the  deposit.  In 
the  same  autumn  it  was  examined  by  Dr  Gesner.  In  1846  I  agaio 
visited  it,  and  reported  on  it  to  C.  D.  Archibald,  Esq.,  of  London, 
and  other  gentlemen  associated  with  him ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1849 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  going  over  the  ground  and  examining  the 
vein  at  some  new  points,  in  company  with  J.  L.  Hayes,  Esq.,  of 
Portsmouth,  U.  S.  Since  1849  the  extent  and  economictd  capabiliiies 
of  the  deposit  have  been  discussed  by  several  writers,  both  in  this 
province  and  in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  has  been  opened,  and  ameltiog 
furnaces  erected  by  an  association  of  capitalists. 

I  shall  begin  by  describing  the  vein  as  it  occurs  on  the  west  faranch 
of  the  Great  Village  River,  at  the  site  chosen  by  C.  D.  Archibald, 
Esq.,  for  the  furnace  and  buildings  of  the  ^'  Acadia  Mine,"  and  aa  seen 
in  1849.  In  the  westem  bank  of  this  stream,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Carboniferous  and  Metamorphic  series,  a  thick  series  of  gray  and  brown 
sandstones  and  shales  of  the  former  system,  dipping  to  the  south  at 
angles  of  65''  and  10%  meet  black  and  olive  slates,  having  a  neariy 
vertical  position,  and  with  a  strike  N.  55""  E.  The  dip  of  theae  slates, 
where  apparent,  is  to  the  southward,  and  the  strike  of  the  daty 
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cleavage  and  of  the  bedding  appears  to  coincide.  Near  the  falls  of 
the  river,  a  short  distance  northward  of  the  junction  just  noticed,  the 
slates  give  place  to  gray  quartadte,  which,  with  some  heds  of  olive 
slate,  occupies  the  river-section  to,  and  for  some  distance  beyond,  the 
iron  vein. 

The  vein  is  well  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  also  in  exca- 
vations in  the  western  bank,  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  327 
feet  above  the  river-bed.  In  the  bottom  of  the  stream  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  complicated  network  of  fissures,  penetrating  the 
quartzite  and  slate,  and  filled  with  a  crystalline  compound  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia,  which,  fiN>m  its  composition  and 
external  characters,  I  refer  to  the  species  Ankerite.  With  this  mineral 
there  is  a  smaller  quantity  of  red  ochrey  iron  ore,  and  of  micaceous 
specular  iron  ore. 

In  ascending  the  western  bank  of  the  stream,  the  vein  appears  to 
increase  in  width  and  in  the  quantity  of  the  ores  of  iron.  In  one 
place,  where  a  trench  was  cut  across  it,  its  breadth  was  120  feet 
Though  its  walls  are  very  irregular,  it  has  a  dbtinct  underlie  to  the 
south,  apparently  ooincidmg  with  the  dip  of  the  containing  rocks.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  appearance  in  the  river-bed,  it 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  wide  and  very  irregular  vein,  including  large 
angular  fragments  of  quartzite,  and  of  an  olivaceous  slate  with  glis« 
tening  sur&ce&  These  fragments  are  especially  large  and  abundant 
in  the  central  part  of  the  vein,  where  they  form  a  large  irregular  and 
interrupted  rocky  partition. 

That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  understand  the  description  of 
this  singular  deposit,  I  give  the  composition  of  the  various  substances 
contained  in  it,  as  ascertained  by  my  own  analyses  and  examinations* 

1.  Specular  Iron  Orcy  or  nearly  pure  peroxide  of  iron,  in  black 
crystalline  scales  and  masses. 

2.  Magnetic  Iron  Ortj  a  compound  of  the  peroxide  and  protoxide  of 
iron.  This  and  the  first-mentioned  ore,  as  they  occur  intermixed  in 
this  vein,  are  capable  of  affording  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  pure  iron. 
Both  of  these  ores  have  been  introduced  into  the  vein  by  igneous 
fusion  or  ^blimation. 

3.  Ochrey  Red  Iron  Ore.  This  is  the  most  abundant  ore  in  the 
vein,  and  is  of  great  value  on  account  of  its  richness  and  easy  fusibility. 
It  is  also  the  material  of  which  the  mineral-paint  produced  by  this 
region  is  manufactured.  It  varies  somewhat  in  quality,  but  the  purest 
specimens  are  peroxide  of  iron,  with  scarcely  any  foreign  matter. 

4.  AnkeriUy  or  carbonate  of  iren,  lime  and  magnesia.  This  is  the 
most  abundant  material  in  the  vein,  and  is  usually  of  a  grayish-white 
colour,  though  sometimes  tinged  red  by  the  peroxide  of  iron.    A 
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specimen  of  the  reddieh  variety,  containing  small  scattered  oyitili 


specular  iron,  gave  on  analysii 

Peroxide  of  iron        •         .         •     33*0 


Carbonate  of  lime 

.     46-0 

Carbonate  of  iron 

.     19-5 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

•8 

Silicious  sand    . 

•4 

99-7 

The  white  variety  conusts  of — 

Carbonate  of  lime 

.     54- 

Carbonate  of  iron 

.     23-2 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

.     22- 

Silicious  sand    . 

•5 

99-7 

With  this  mineral  is  found  a  variety  of  8patho$e  Iron,  or  qptnj 
carbonate  of  iron,  containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  caribonate  of  mag- 
nesia. It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  runs  in  little  veins  diroii^ 
the  Ankerite.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  substances  have  bea 
molten  by  heat,  and  injected  from  beneath  into  the  irregular  fissure  in 
which  they  are  now  found.  The  ochrey  red  ore,  previously  mentioned, 
appears  to  be  a  result  of  the  subsequent  action  of  heat  on  the  sp8&xi» 
iron.  The  ankerite  and  spathose  iron  may  become  valuable  for 
mixing  with  the  other  ores,  affording  lime  for  a  flax  and  much  iron. 

5.  Yellow  Ochrey  Iron  Ore.  This  is  found  in  great  qusatitj  oo 
the  surface  of  the  vein,  and  has  resulted  from  the  rusting  of  the 
ankerite,  which  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  yellow  rusty  cost  when 
exposed.  The  yellow  ochre  is  a  peroxide  of  iron  combined  with  water, 
and  when  calcined  it  affords  a  good  red  pigment     On  analysis  it 

Peroxide  of  iron       •        .         .  74*52 

Alumina          ....  4*48 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  -40 

Silica  and  silicates                    .  6*20 

Water,  mostly  combined  14*40 


10000 


6.  Brown  Hematite  occurs  in  large  balls  along  the  outciop  of  the 
vein.  It  has  been  produced  by  the  solvent  action  of  add  water  on 
the  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  iron  from 
these  solutions.  It  is  a  valuable  ore,  but  is  probably  most  abandant 
near  the  surfisu^  of  the  vein. 
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T.  SulphaU  of  Barytes  occurs  in  small  crystals  lining  fissures,  and 
in  compact  veins  in  the  ankerite.  Though  quite  insoluble,  this  sub- 
stance can  be  decomposed  by  heated  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates ; 
and  when  these  are  cooled  it  is  re-formed  and  deposited.*  It  has 
probably  been  introduced  in  this  way  into  this  vein. 

I  shall  endeavour  in  the  following  remarks  to  state  the  manner  in 
which  these  minerals  occur  in  the  complicated  mixture  which  fills  this 
vein,  and  their  probable  origin.  Let  the  reader  then  imagine  that  he 
is  standing  on  the  side  of  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Great  Village  River, 
looking  into  a  rocky  excavation  in  which  the  minerals  above  mentioned 
appear  to  be  mixed  together  in  the  most  inextricable  confusion,  in 
great  irregular  cracks  of  the  slaty  rocks,  and  he  will  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  wade  through  the  following  description. 

The  ankerite  should  evidently  be  considered  the  veinstone,  as  it 
surrounds  and  includes  all  the  other  contents  of  the  vein,  and  greatly 
exceeds  them  in  quantity.  Where  not  exposed,  it  is  white  and  coarsely 
crystalline.  On  exposure  it  becomes  yellowish ;  and  near  the  surface, 
as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  fissures,  it  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue 
of  yellow  ochrey  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron.  In  some  parts  of  the  vein, 
the  ankerite  is  intimately  mixed  with  crystals  and  veinlets  of  yellowish 
spathose  iron.  The  red  ochrey  iron  ore  occurs  in  minor  veins  and 
irregular  masses  dispersed  in  the  ankerite.  Some  of  these  veins  are 
two  yards  in  thickness ;  and  the  shapeless  masses  are  often  of  much 
larger  dimensions.  Specular  iron  ore  also  occurs  in  small  irregular 
veins,  and  in  disseminated  crystals  and  nests.  At  one  part  of  the 
bank  there  appears  to  be  a  condderable  mass  of  magnetic  iron  ore, 
mixed  with  specular  ore ;  this  mass  was  not,  however,  uncovered  till 
after  I  had  left  the  ground. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  vein,  as  it  appears  in  the  excavations  in 
the  river-bank,  is  extremely  irregular  and  complicated.  This  arises 
not  only  from  the  broken  character  of  the  walls,  the  included  rocky 
fragments,  and  the  confused  intermixture  of  the  materials  of  the  vein ; 
but  also  from  the  occurrence  of  numerous  transverse  fissures,  which 
appear  to  have  slightly  shifted  the  vein,  and  whose  surfaces  usually 
display  the  appearance  named  '^  slickenside,"  and  are  often  coated 
widi  comminuted  slate  or  iron  ore.  In  some  places  these  are  so 
numerous  as  to  §^ve  an  appearance  of  transverse  stratification.  One 
of  them  was  observed  to  be  filled  with  flesh-coloured  sulphate  of 
barytes,  forming  a  little  subordinate  vein  about  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  general  course  of  the  vein,  deduced  from  observations  made  by 
Mr  Hayes  and  myself  at  the  Acadia  Mine  and  further  to  the  eastward, 
*  Biflchoir,  quoted  by  De  U  Beehe.    GeoL  Obs.  p.  669. 
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b  S.  98*  W.  magnetic,  the  variation  being  21°  west  AttheAcadii 
Mme  this  course  deviates  about  33**  from  that  of  the  eoatumng  locks. 
In  other  localities,  however,  the  deviation  ia  mndi  smaller;  asd  ii 
general  there  is  an  approach  to  pacaUeliam  between  ibe  eoane  of  t» 
vem  and  that  of  the  rock  formation  of  the  hiUB,  as  well  as  diatof ;)» 
junction  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Metamorphic  aysteois*  The  Tea 
for  a  ^>aoe  of  seven  miles  along  the  hills,  is  always  foond  at  disUoees 
of  from  300  yards  to  one-third  of  a  mile  north?rard  of  the  last  Cir' 
boniferous  beds,  and  always  in  the  same  band  of  slate  and  qaartzlte. 

Westward  of  the  Acadia  Mine  the  course  of  the  vein  over  the  hpi 
ground  is  marked  by  the  colour  of  the  soil,  as  far  as  Cook's  fir>:^ 
ahout  a  mile  distant  The  outcrop  of  the  ore  was  not  exposed  in  tB 
brook,  but  large  fragments  of  specular  ore  have  been  found  in  its  bed 
and  a  shaft,  sunk  on  the  course  of  the  vein,  has  penetrated  moretbs 
forty  feet  through  yellow  ochre  containing  a  few  rounded  mssses  ik 
irregular  layers  of  ankerite.  At  thb  point  the  deeompooition  of  ^^ 
ankerite  and  spathic  iron  has  extended  to  a  much  greater  ds^  ^ 
usual,  and  is  so  perfect  that  a  specimen  of  the  yellow  odue  was  km 
to  contun  only  *4  per  cent,  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  wMptsu; 
the  remainder  being  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  a^^^ 
matter. 

Still  further  west,  in  Martin  Brook,  I  observed  indicaticms  of  ti^ 
continuation  of  the  vein.  Beyond  this  place  I  have  not  tneed  it; 
but  I  have  received  specimens  of  specular  iron  ore  and  ankente  ma 
the  continuation  of  the  same  metamcnrphic  district,  as  far  west  as  tK 
Five  Islands,  twenty  miles  distant  from  Acadia  Mine. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Great  Village  BiTer,tb£ 
ground  does  not  rise  so  rapidly  as  on  the  western  bank,  and  tbe  reci 
is  not  so  well  exposed.  On  this  side,  however,  a  small  qoantitT  ct 
copper  pyrites  has  been  found  in  or  near  the  vein,  but  it  does  not  f^ 
to  be  of  any  importance.  Indications  of  the  vein  can  be  seen  on  tti« 
surface  as  far  as  the  east  branch  of  the  river.  In  the  east  bnaclif  ffa 
and  gray  conglomerates,  dipping  to  the  south,  and  forming  the  n* 
of  the  Carboniferous  system,  axe  seen  to  rest  unoonformably  on  ^^^^ 
black,  and  brown  slates,  whose  strike  is  S.  75"*  W.  The  ooa^o^^ 
of  the  iron  vein  was  not  observed  in  the  bed  of  this  stieaoL 

Further  eastward,  on  the  high  ground  between  the  Great  ViU*^ 
and  Folly  Rivera,  indications  of  the  ores  of  iron  have  been  oltferved; 
especially  near  the  latter  river,  where  in  two  places  small  exctTitio^ 
have  exposed  specular  and  red  ores,  and  where  numeroos  fng^ 
of  brown  hematite  are  found  scattered  on  the  sur&ce. 

The  ravine  of  the  Folly  River  affi>rdsa  good  natural  section  of  ^^ 
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quartzite  and  date  of  the  hills,  as  well  as  of  the  Carboniferous  beds  of 
the  lower  ground.  This  section,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  hills,  is 
described  in  Chapter  XY*  The  lowest  Carboniferous  bed  is  a  thick, 
coarse,  gray  and  brownish  conglomerate,  dipping  S.  20""  W.  It  rests 
iinconformably  on  a  bed  of  slate  very  similar  to  that  seen  in  a  like 
position  at  the  Oreat  Village  Biver,  and  which  differs  considerably  in 
appearance  from  most  of  the  slates  of  these  hills.  The  strike  of  the 
slate  is  S.  7(f  W. ;  and  that  of  the  bedding  and  slaty  structure  appear 
to  correspond.  In  a  layer  of  graywacke  included  in  this  slate  I  ob- 
served small  and  well-rounded  pebbles  of  light-coloured  quartz.  This 
slate  is  succeeded  by  thick  beds  of  gray  quartzite  and  hard  olivaceous 
slates.  These  occupy  the  river  section  for  about  700  yards,  or  as  far 
as  the  ''  Falls,"  where  the  river  is  thrown  over  a  ridge  of  quartzite 
fifty-five  feet  in  height ;  a  small  rill  pouring  in  on  the  eastern  side 
from  a  much  greater  elevation.  Between  the  conglomerate  and  the 
waterfall  the  quartzite  contains  a  few  narrow  strings  of  ankerite,  and 
at  the  Ml  there  is  a  group  of  reticulating  veins,  some  of  them  six 
inches  in  thickness.  They  contain  a  little  iron  p3rrites.  These  are 
the  only  indications  of  the  iron  vein  observed  in  this  section ;  and  as 
the  group  of  beds  in  which  it  should  occur  is  well  exposed,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  represented  here  only  by  these  small  veinlets 
distributed  over  a  great  breadth  of  rock.  Above  the  fall  the  quartzite 
and  slate  continue  to  alternate  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  dip 
being  generally  to  the  southward,  in  one  place  at  as  low  an  angle  as 
55*.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  fall  they  are  traversed  by 
a  dike  or  mass  of  fine-grained  homblendic  igneous  rock. 

On  the  elevated  ground  east  of  the  Folly  River  the  vein  is  again 
largely  developed,  and  two  excavations  exposed  a  part  of  its  thickness 
on  the  property  of  the  Londonderry  Mining  Company.  The  excava- 
tion nearest  to  the  river  showed  a  thickness  of  190  feet  of  rock  on  the 
south  side  of  the  vein.  This  consists  of  gray  quartzite,  olive  slate, 
and  about  three  feet  of  Uack  slate.  These  beds  are  traversed  by  a 
few  small  strings  of  ankerite,  which  increase  in  dimensions  on  ap- 
proaching the  broken  and  irregular  wall  of  the  vein.  About  seventeen 
feet  of  Uie  south  side  of  the  vein  consist  principally  of  ankerite. 
Adjoining  this  on  the  north  is  red  iron  ore,  with  nests  of  specular 
ore,  veins  and  blocks  of  ankerite  decomposed  in  part  to  yellow  ochre, 
and  fragments  of  rock.  Ten  feet  in  thickness  of  this  red  ore  were  seen 
without  exposing  the  north  wall  of  the  vein. 

On  the  surface  in  this  vicinity  are  large  fragments  of  brown  hema- 
tite, which  mark  the  course  of  the  vein.  In  the  eastern  excavation, 
this  mineral  was  seen  in  place  near  the  surface  and  occupying  fissures 
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in  a  fragment  of  qnartzite.  In  this  second  excavation  the  led ore  w  i 
more  largely  mixed  with  the  micaceous  specular  varietj,  and  ak  [ 
inelnded  large  rounded  blocks  of  ankerite  and  angular  fragments  of 
rock.  The  width  exposed  here  was  thirteen  feet,  and  neidier  wallra 
seen.  The  ankerite  is  decomposed  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet  Tk 
same  appearance  of  transverse  vertical  layers  seen  at  the  Acadia  Miae 
is  observed  here,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Still  further  east,  on  the  property  of  C.  D.  Archibald,  Esq^  aadci 
ground  equally  elevated,  three  excavations  have  shown  a  sdll  gRtte: 
development  of  the  vein.  A  trench  fifty-three  feet  in  length,  isi 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  vein,  showed  in  its  wk<k 
length  a  mixture  of  red  and  specular  ores  with  ankerite.  Anotkr 
excavation,  ninety-five  feet  to  the  northward  of  the  first,  exhibited 
ankerite  tinged  of  a  deep  red  colour  by  peroxide  of  iron,  and  tnvene^ 
by  reticulating  veins  of  red  iron  ore.  A  third  opening,  365  feet  aoutli- 
eastward  of  the  first,  showed  white  and  gray  ankerite,  having  some  of 
its  fissures  coated  with  tabular  crystals  of  white  sulphate  of  barjtes. 
The  walls  of  the  vein  were  not  seen  at  this  place ;  but  150  paces  soa^ 
of  the  first  trench  a  thick  dike  of  greenish  igneous  rock,  apparently  i 
very  fine-grained  greenstone,  appears,  with  a  course  of  S.  102*  W. 
This  dike  was  not  seen  westward  of  this  place,  but  it  can  be  tiaced  for 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  eastward.  In  the  Mill  Brook,  two  mHes 
east  of  Folly  River,  it  appears  in  connexion  with  a  bed  of  black  sUte 
near  the  margin  of  the  metamorphic  system,  and  probably  a  oootmiutic>& 
of  that  seen  in  a  similar  position  in  the  Folly  and  Great  Village  Birers. 
At  the  Mill  Brook  the  dike  is  about  100  feet  in  thickness. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Mill  Brook,  the  vein  is  seen  in  the  fonn  of  i 
network  of  fissures  chiefiy  filled  with  ankerite ;  and  in  its  eastern  fais^ 
it  attains  a  great  thickness.  In  the  bank  of  another  brook  still  foitbc^ 
to  the  eastward,  and  in  the  same  line  of  bearing,  it  i^peais  to  be  cf 
large  dimensions,  and  contains  abundance  of  red  iron  ore  and  red 
ankerite.  I  have  not  traced  it  further  to  the  east,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  continuance  to  a  great  distance  in  that  direction. 

The  geological  history  of  this  deposit  embraces  the  followmg 
occurrences : — Istj  The  formation  of  a  wide  irregular  fissure,  along  i 
great  part  of  the  length  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  2dfy,  The  filling 
of  this  fissure  with  a  molten  or  softened,  and  partially  even  snblimed, 
mass  of  ferruginous  and  calcareous  matter,  presenting,  as  I  think,  && 
evident  illustration  of  the  igneous  formation  of  a  vein  of  ctl\careo^ 
magnesian,  and  ferruginous  carbonates.  Sdfyj  The  breaking  vp  of  tb« 
vein  thus  formed  by  cross-fractures  and  fiuilts.  ^thfy^  The  pa/^ 
roasting  of  its  contents  by  heat,  so  as  to  produce  the  red  ores,  vhicb 
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are  obviously  the  result  of  the  heating  and  oxidation  of  a  part  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  this  process  may  be  seen,  on  minutely  examining 
the  vein,  to  have  extended  itself  from  the  walls  of  the  smallest  fissures. 
5thfyj  The  action  of  heated  waters  passing  through  its  crevices,  and 
depositing  sulphate  of  barytes  and  brown  hematite.  6MZy,  The  influ* 
ence  of  the  air  and  surface  waters  in  changing  large  portions  of  the 
superficial  contents  of  the  vein  into  ochrey  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  deposit  might  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  a  bed  of  iron  ore  and  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  similar  to  those  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  Upper  Silurian, 
had  been  so  softened  and  altered  by  heat  as  to  penetrate  in  vein-like 
forms  the  surrounding  rocks.  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  has  shown  that 
phenomena  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  Laurentian  regions  of  Canada. 

This  deposit  is  evidently  wedge-shaped,  being  largest  and  richest 
on  the  surface  of  the  highest  ridges.  It  contains,  however,  an  immense 
quantity  of  valuable  ores  of  iron,  though  its  irregular  character  opposes 
many  difficulties  to  the  miner.  Difficulties  have  also  been  found  in 
smelting  the  ore  to  advantage;  but  these  are  often  incident  to  the 
first  trials  of  new  deposits,  to  which  the  methods  applicable  to  others, 
of  which  the  workmen  have  had  previous  experience,  do  not  apply. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  these  preliminary  hindrances  have 
been  overcome,  and  that  the  mine  has  now  become  highly  profitable 
to  its  proprietors.  I  quote  the  following  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  depont  from  the  elaborate  Report  of  J.  L.  Hayea  in  1849.  It 
has  been  fuUy  confirmed  by  experience : — 

"  From  the  descriptions  which  I  have  above  given,  it  is  evident, 
that  although  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  ore  at  any  particular  point 
can  only  be  determined  by  working  the  deposits,  yet  an  immense  field 
is  open  for  explorations  and  working. 

*'  Although  it  is  quite  probable  that  an  abundant  supply  of  ore  will 
be  found  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  price  which  will  not 
exceed  two  dollars  to  the  ton  of  iron ;  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
an  ample  supply  can  be  furnished  from  the  other  localities  at  an  expense 
which,  including  raising  and  hauling,  could  not  exceed  four  dollars  to 
the  ton  of  iron.  I  would  advise  the  opening  of  the  veins  at  different 
points  upon  the  line,  to  determine  the  cheapest  point  for  mining,  and 
the  ores  which  can  be  used  most  advantageously.  If  this  is  done, 
the  price  of  the  ore  cannot  be  Uxrlj  set  down  at  the  sum  for  which  it 
can  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  locality,  but  at  an  average  of  the 
prices  of  the  ores  firom  different  localities,  delivered  at  the  point 
selected  for  the  furnace.  This  may  be  estimated  at  three  dollars  to 
the  ton  of  iron. 
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*'  The  Talne  of  ihis  locality  with  respect  to  ore  may  be  judged  of  • 
by  comparing  it  with  establishments  in  tiie  United  States.  In  Bdi- 
shire  County,  Massachusetts,  at  some  establishments  which  have  Wj 
saocessiully  conducted,  the  price  of  Ae  ore  is  between  five  tnd  sx 
dollars  to  the  ton  of  iron.  In  Orange  Comity,  New  Toik,  ore  yiddirg 
between  40  and  50  per  cent,  costs  between  four  and  fiye  doUais  to  tk 
ton  of  iron.  At  one  locality  in  New  York  the  ore  costs  ten  doBtis  to  tk 
ton  of  iron.  At  some  establishments  on  Lake  Champlsin,  ott  costlr.: 
one  dollar  per  ton  at  the  mine,  is  carried  twelve  miles  to  lihe  tmsa. 
The  ore  at  the  Baltimore  fomaces  costs  oyer  seven  doDsrsto  tlietoi  of 
iron.  This  is  about  the  average  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  fainues  ii 
Pennsylvania.  Estimating  the  cost  of  the  ore  even  at  four  dollars  &? 
the  ton  of  iron,  there  will  be  advantage  over  the  average  Amerieio 
localities. 

''The  cost  of  ores  at  some  of  the  Swedish  and  Rusnan  fbra&eesb 
still  greater.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Ural  Mountains  the  mincralBsif 
carried  by  land  to  the  forests  a  distance  of  from  40  to  80  miles.  Scir^ 
of  the  forges  of  Sweden  are  supplied  with  minerals  from  Pies1mrg»<i 
Dannemora,  which  are  transported  by  land-carriage,  the  lakes,  kA 
the  sea,  to  distances  exceeding  370  miles. 

^  There  is  no  trace  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  any  foreign  matter  w^^^^ 
can  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  iron,  or  of  titanium  or  chrome,  vkich 
would  render  the  ores  refractory.  The  red  ochrey  ore,  the  n^ 
abundant  variety,  being  sufficiently  porous  to  present  lai^ge  soHaces 
to  the  reducing  gases  in  the  blast  fiimace,  and  yet  sufficientijcomiact 
not  to  choke  the  frimace,  but  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  l\^ 
can  be  used  with  peculiar  advantage.  The  daily  make  of  iron  to 
these  ores  will  be  large,  and  the  consumption  of  combustible  cob- 
paratively  small. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  iron  of  the  first  quality  for  purity  and  strengtlJt 
and  which  will  demand  the  highest  prices  in  the  market,  can  bem&i^ 
from  these  ores.  If  Mr  Mushet's  opinion,  based  upon  his  own  ex- 
periments, that  these  ores  will  furnish  steel-iron  equal  to  the  be^ 
Swedish  marks,  should  prove  correct,  these  ores  possess  a  rarevaloe; 
for,  of  the  many  charcoal  iron  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
I  know  but  one  which  furnishes  iron  suitable  for  making  the  Brst 
quality  of  steel." 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  ores  of  iron  in  these  deposits  as  sources 
of  the  metal,  mineral  points  and  carti^dal  slate  of  excellent  quality  ^ 
manufactured  from  the  iron  ochres  of  the  Folly  Mountain,  and  tf^ 
extensively  used  for  protecting  wooden  buildings,  eto. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  woik,  extensive 
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mining  and  smelting  operationB  have  been  carried  on  at  the  London- 
derry mines,  and  in  1865  I  saw  a  thriving  mining  village  where, 
in  1849,  there  had  been  bat  a  wild  wooded  ravine.  I  had  not  time 
to  visit  the  excavations;  bnt  Dr  Honeyman  informs  me  that  the 
original  vein  at  Great  Village  still  holds  ont,  or  rather  appears  as 
two  veins,  abont  twenty  feet  apart,  and  each  with  from  four  to  five  feet 
of  ore,  though  occasionally  widening  to  abont  twenty  feet  or  <Umin- 
iahing  to  mere  strings.  One  of  them  consists  chiefly  of  brown 
hematite.  Extensive  openings  have  been  made  at  Martin's  Brook, 
where  the  ore  is  also  hematite.  The  ore  is  now  smelted  with 
charcoal,  large  quantities  of  which  are  made  in  the  neighbouring 
hills;  but  a  great  extension  of  the  operations  is  anticipated,  so  soon 
as  the  railway  shall  connect  the  mines  with  the  coal  district  of 
SpringhilL  The  reputation  of  the  iron  made  from  this  ore  is  very 
high,  owing  to  its  excellent  quality,  and  suitableness  to  the  manu- 
facture of  steeL 

Within  the  last  few  years  veins  of  hematite  are  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  in  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  age  on  the  East  River 
of  Pictou,  near  Springville,  and  I  have  received  from  a  locality  near 
the  French  River  of  Merigomish  a  fine  specimen  of  compact  carbonate 
of  iron,  which  is  said  to  occur  there  in  large  quantity,  though  whether 
as  a  vein  or  bed  I  am  not  informed*  • 

Veins  of  iron  ores,  rimilar  in  character  to  those  above  described, 
occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  this  metamorphic  district ;  they  are, 
however,  of  small  magnitude,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  in 
any  place  of  workable  dimensions.  In  many  places  extensive  masses 
of  shattered  quartzite  and  slate  are  penetrated  in  every  direction  by 
slender  veins  of  micaceous  specular  iron  ore. 

In  addition  to  these  veins  of  iron  ore,  conformable  beds,  as  already 
mentioned,  exist  in  the  Upper  Silurian  slates,  more  especially  on  the 
East  River  of  Pictou,  at  the  locality  indicated  on  the  map.  At 
this  place,  one  bed  appears  to  be  forty  feet  thick,  and  much 
resembles  that  in  the  Devonian  at  Nictaux,  but  the  ore  is  more 
silicious^  and  contains  only  about  forty  per  cent  of  metal.  It  is 
not  at  present  worked.  This  bed  of  ore  could  no  doubt  be  traced 
extensively,  and  must  eventually  become  of  great  economical  im* 
portance.  Though  the  ores  are  less  rich  than  those  of  the  Ck>bequid 
Mountains,  the  deposits  are  likely  to  be  more  continuous  and  persistent 
This  great  bed  of  ore  on  the  East  River  of  Pictou  is  especially 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  capitalists  engaged  or  about  to  engage 
in  smelting  operations,  as  it  is  only  ten  miles  distant  firom  the  Albion 
coal-mines,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  abundance  of  limestone  and 
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boilding-Btone.    The  hematite  and  day  ironstone  of  the  sun  n^i 
might  alBO  be  profitably  used  with  the  specukr  ore  of  Ihe  gnatbei    '. 

Copper  ores  occur  in  seTend  parts  of  this  district  In  tk  coort^ 
eastwud  of  the  Lochaber  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Sydnej,  kf. 
fragments  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites  are  fonnd  in  the  ns&a  gn^ 
and  have  no  donbt  been  derived  from  a  vein  omttiimig  tiut  t^ 
along  with  ores  of  iron  similar  to  those  of  the  Oobeqidd  Hilk  oi 
which  are  fonnd  attached  to  the  loose  finsgments.  Tliese  indioti  i' 
were  examined  by  the  author  in  1848,  and  made  known  to  tk 
Mining  Association.  A  Cornish  miner  was  afterwardi  empbyec 
by  the  Association  to  explore  the  locality,  but  his  Isbovn  weie  i> 
successful ;  and  as  yet  nothing  has  been  found  exoept  the  h:^ 
masses  already  referred  to,  some  of  which  are  from  two  to  three  t?e: 
in  diameter.  The  strike  of  the  rocks  at  this  place  is  S.  70"^  •• 
S.  20'  W.,  and  the  district  in  which  the  ores  occur  conasH  of  ol" 
gray,  and  black  slates,  with  beds  of  quartzite  and  dikes  of  ^ 
stone  and  compact  felspar.  In  some  places  the  slates  are  fiUed  vi:^ 
small  veinlets  of  specular  iron  ore  and  ankerite.  The  pyntescc^ 
tains  from  four  to  seventeen  per  cent  of  copper,  the  afersge  j< 
several  specimens  being  10-8  per  cent  This  would  be  t  y^^ 
ore  if  found  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  easy  access;  there  tpf^ 
however,  to  be  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  opcniaf  a 
deposit,  more  especially  its  low  situation  and  the  depth  of  the  snrtia 
cover. 

Copper  pyrites,  yielding  31-6  per  cent  of  copper,  and  ibere*-^'' 
of  very  rich  quality,  has  been  found  on  the  south  branch  of  ^  - 
River;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  occurs  in  sufficient  quastity^ 
mining  purposes.  This  ore  has  also  been  fonnd  in  small  qn^^ 
near  the  Acadia  iron-mine,  and  in  the  barytes  veins  st  the  i^^' 
Islands. 

SulphaU  of  Bctrytes.— This  mineral  occurs  in  eonsideiableqiuQ^^ 
in  numerous  irregular  veins  traversing  the  slates  in  the  hanhs  of  ^^ 
East  River  of  the  Five  Islands.  I  have  little  doubt  that  thtfe  ^^ 
are  strictly  a  oontinuation  of  the  great  iron  veins  already  deflcnbec 
but  here  barytes  predominates,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  specuit^ 
iron  is  present  and  a  very  little  copper  pyrites.  The  barytes  st  ^ 
place  is  pure  white,  and  often  in  very  beautiful  crystallifl^  nl«^^ 
Its  cavities  are  coated  with  fine  crystids  of  carbonate  of  lin^  ^^ 
variety  known  as  dog-tooth  spar.  Large  quantities  of  baiy^  ^^^ 
been  extracted  at  this  place,  by  levels  and  open  excavatioDS  ^  ^ 
steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  have  been  exported  to  the  Umted  Bts^^^' 
but  I  believe  the  demand  has  not  been  found  sufficient  to  v«n»n^' 
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continnance  of  the  works  on  a  large  scale.  The  presence  of  copper 
ores  at  this  place,  associated  with  snch  a  veinstone  as  sulphate 
of  barytes,  affords  some  promise  that  if  the  excavations  were 
continnedy  valuable  quantities  of  such  ores  would  be  discovered. 

WkiU  marble  occurs  in  the  metamorphic  slates  at  Five  Islands, 
as  well  as  a  coloured  marble  of  a  purplish  hue,  with  green  spots 
tinged  by  serpentine.  These  beds  at  Five  Islands  have  not  been 
sufficiently  opened  fairly  to  test  their  quality.  The  white  marble 
affords  small  specimens  of  great  purity  and  of  very  fine  grain.  The 
coloured  variety  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  unequal 
hardness.  ^ 

SlatCj  apparently  of  good  quality,  is  found  in  New  Canaan,  and 
on  the  Middle  River  of  Pictou.  It  is  not  at  present  quarried,  but 
the  first-mentioned  locality  would  appear  to  present  great  facilities 
for  profitable  working. 

Syenite  and  Porphyry^  suitable  for  building  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  and  other  places  in  Gape  Breton. 
Owing  to  their  inland  position,  and  the  want  of  any  internal  demand, 
these  rocks  are  not  at  present  quarried. 

Smoky  QuartZj  in  large  and  beautiful  crystals,  is  found  in  the 
surface  debris  at  Paradise  in  Annapolis  County;  and  its  native 
matrix  is  a  reddish  compact  felspar,  which  occurs  in  veins  in  the 
granite  of  that  district. 

Usefijl  Minerals  of  the  Upper  Silurian  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Charlotte  County  afford  promising 
indications  of  lead  and  copper,  and  are  a  continuation  of  the  metal- 
liferous rocks  of  Washington  County,  Maine ;  but  little  has  yet  been 
done  to  ascertain  their  actual  value.  To  this  age  are  referred  the 
copper  ores  of  Le  Tete  and  the  sulphate  of  barytes  of  Frye's  Island, 
said  to  be  in  large  quantity  and  accessible.  Copper  and  iron  have 
been  stated  to  occur  at  Dickie  Mountain  and  Bull  Moose  Hill,  in 
the  Kingston  group ;  but  are  not  very  favourably  reported  on  by 
Professor  Bailey.  As  I  have  not  personally  examined  any  of  the 
localities,  I  may  refer  the  reader  for  such  information  as  is  at  present 
to  be  obtained  to  the  Reports  of  Professor  Bailey  and  Professor  Hind. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  hills 
of  this  district  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  so  varied  in  their 
composition,  and  at  present  so  littie  open  to  detailed  investigation, 
will  be  found  to  contain  many  useful  minerals  in  addition  to  those 
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above  mentioned ;  and  that  as  population  and  enteipiue  inerei^. 
they  will  become  important  mining  and  manu&ctarmg  dintricts. 

The  Boils  of  this  district  are  in  general  good.    They  pn)dii:i! 
their  natural  state  a  fine  growth  of  hardwood  timber,  snfficknt  y. 
a  long  time  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  shipyards  and  iionfanLic'v 
and  when  cultivated  they  are  remarkably  favourable  to  the  gr^ 
of  hay  and  grain  crops.     They  are  well  supplied  wiih  lime  a. 
phosphates ;  and  when  deep  are  less  easily  exhausted  than  most  i 
kinds  of  upland.     Hence  in  the  more  fertile  ports  of  these  li;!  • 
in  Southern  Horton,  Earlton,  New  Annan,  the  Pictou  Hills,  I/^^- 
and  Northern  Cape  Breton,  there  are  fine  and  flourishing agricut j* 
settlements,  which,  in  spite  of  a  climate  a  little  more  iigoroa%  r 
advancing  ipore  rapidly  in  wealth  than  most  of  the  lower  distrii'iN 

Fosstls  of  the  Upper  Silurian. 

Under  this  head  I  give  the  descriptions  of  new  species  piiliL- 
by  Professor  Hall  in  1860,  and  notices  of  additional  species  i 
obtained,  including  the  PaliBaster  described  by  Mr  Billings,  snd  ^^ 
mentioned    by  Mr    Salter  as  occurring    among   Dr  Honep:^  ■ 
specimens  submitted  to  him,  also  the  specimens  communic^^' * 
me  by  Professor  Bailey  in  1867. 

1.  Radiata, 

Stenapora,  allied  to  8,fbro8cu  ^East  River,  Arisaig. 

Favosites  Oothlandicay  Lin.     Dalhousie,  Professor  Bailey. 

Favosites  polymorpha,  Goldfuss.     Dalhousie,  Professor  Bailey 

Favosites  basaltica,  Goldfuss.     Dalhousie,  Professor  Bailey. 

Hehpora  JragiUsy  Hall,  var.  Acadiensis.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  y^-  ^ 

2japhren1i8y  n.  s.,  identical,  according  to  Mr  Billings,  withs^^^ 
from  Port  Daniel.    Dalhousie,  Professor  Bailey. 

Asirocerium  pyriforme,  Hall.    New  Canaan,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Astrocericum  venustunij  Hall.    New  Canaan,  coll.  J.  W.  P. 

HelioliteSj  allied  to  H.  elegana.    New  Canaan,  colL  J.  W.  D. 

Petraia  Forresteri,  Honeyman,  Aiisaig.    I  have  seen  no  <lf?i" 
tion  or  figure  of  this  species. 

Dictyonema  Websteri^  Dawson,    Beech  Hill  (for  desciiptioD  ^ 
figure  see  p.  163,  stqnn), 

Pakeaster  parviusculus^  Billings  (Pig.  197).      The  specim^-' 
about  six  lines  in  diameter.    The  rays  »re  two  lines  in  lengti^  ^' 
one  line  and  a  half  in  width  at  the  base,  tapering  at  an  angl^  ^'' 
little  less  than  45^     The  five  oral  plates  are  sub-pentagonai,  ^c 
half  a  line  in  width.     The  first  adambulacial  plates  <tf  each  ^'^ 
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adjacent  rays  are  in  contact  with  each  other  outade  of  the  oral  plates, 
and  not  completely  separated  as  they  are  in  P.  Niagarensis.  There 
are  six  or  seven  adambnlacnd  plates  on  each  side  of  the  ambulacral 
groove  in  each  ray,  and  they  gradually  decrease  in  size  from  the 
oral  plate  outwards  to  the  point  of  the  ray.  The  width  of  the 
ambulacral  groove  is  equal  to  one-third  the  width  of  Fig.  197. 
the  ray,  and  consequently  the  adambulacral  rows  of  plates  j^^iS^ 
are  also  each  equal  to  one-third  the  whole  width  of  the 
ray.  In  each  groove  there  are  two  rows  of  small  and 
apparently  nearly  square  ambulacral  plates,  twelve  or 
fourteen  in  each  row,  and  they  seem  to  be  continued 
round  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  oral  plates ;  the  mouth  is  about 
one  line  wide. 

This  species  differs  from  P.  Niagarenm^  Hall  (PaL  N.  Y.,  Vol.  2, 
page  247,  PL  51,  Figs.  21,  22,  23),  in  being  smaller,  the  rays  not  so 
slender,  and  more  importantly  in  the  junction  of  the  adambulacral 
plates  outside  of  the  oral  plates. 

The  specimen  was  collected  at  Arisaig  by  Rev.  Dr  Honeyman. 

2.  MoUusea. 

Crania  Aeadtensts^  Hall  (Fig.  198).  Circular  or  broadly  sub- 
oval,  moderately  convex,  the  greatest  convexity  near  the  apex ;  apex 
obtuse. 

Several  casts  show  a  central  elevated  area,  with  strong  muscular 
impressions ;  the  more  elevated  portion  being  surrounded  by  a  flat- 
tened border,  which  is  radiatingly  striate. 

These  specimens  are  casts  which  appear  to  be  of  the  ventral  valve ; 
and  the  form  of  the  muscular  impressions  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
genus  that  I  can  have  little  hesitation  in  thus  referring  them.  Arisaig, 
East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D.» 

Discma  tenuUameUata^  var.  subplana*  Shell  broadly  elliptical,  or 
suborbicular,  externally  depressed,  apex  subcentral ;  surface  marked 
by  thin  sharply  elevated  lamelin. 

This  closely  resembles  the  Niagara  species  of  New  York,  but  may 
be  distinct.  Should  further  examination  prove  it  a  distinct  species, 
the  name  D.  subpkma  may  be  adopted.  Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 
Three  other  species  of  Discma  are  mentioned  by  Dr  Honeyman  as  in 
his  Arisaig  collections. 

Chanetes  Nova  Seotica^  Hall  (Fig.  199).  Shell  semi-elliptical, 
width  varying  fSrom  once  and  a  half  to  nearly  twice  the  length.    The 

*  Of  the  species  firom  Arisaig  thus  nurked,  some  speoimens  were  coUected  bj  Dr 
Honeyman,  and  were  placed  with  mj  own  collections  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hall. 
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▼entral  valve  variably  convex,  and  often  Bbowing  a  flattened  c: 
slightly  concave  space  down  the  middle  of  the  shell ;  eaiduni  mrx 
ornamented  by  four  or  five  minute  spines  on  each  nde  of  the  Wk: 
cardino-lateral  margins  often  a  little  wrinkled ;  sai£BU»  finely  stmtd 
striae  flexuous,  dichotomising  and  increasing  by  interstitial  %M.im. 
so  that  there  are  more  than  100  on  the  margin  of  the  ahell;  m 
increasing  in  size  below  the  umbo ;  concentric  strise  fine,  d  -^^ 
rounded  and  slightly  undulating. 
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Dorsal  valve  moderately  concave ;  striae  much  strongs  beloi^  2r 
middle  of  the  shell  and  sometimes  biftircating  toward  the  margin 

This  species  resembles  in  form  the  Ckoneies  comuia  of  the  Clii^t--: 
group  of  New  York,  but  is  a  much  larger  and  more  ventrioose  sli-^ 
the  striae  are  proportionally  less  numerous  and  more  closely  arm.^- 
the  interstices  being  less  than  the  striae,  while  in  the  C.  corn^^  ^^'- 
interstices  are  wider  than  the  striae,  and  the  latter  increase  oiuy  ^ 
interstitial  additions  below  the  middle  of  the  shell.  A  stronger  r 
more  elevated  stria  often  marks  the  median  line  from  beak  to  ba.^ 
the  ventral  valve.     Arisaig,  East  River,  Nictaux,  colL  J.  W.  D- 

Chanetes  Unuistriaia,  Hall  (Fig.  200).  Shell  semi-oval,  tvi«  ^ 
wide  as  long ;  ventral  valve  moderately  convex,  hinge-line  qo*- -^• 
the  width  of  the  shell ;  surface  marked  by  fine,  even,  doselj  arrari: 
striae,  which  apparently  increase  only  by  interstitial  additiona,  afi<^  ^' 
not  flexuous.  The  number  of  striae  on  the  margin  of  the  slieL  > 
nearly  100. 

This  species  is  more  finely  striated  than  the  preceding,  the  str^ 
not  flexuous,  more  even,  and  in  shells  of  equal  size  much  o^-' 
numerous.  This  species  is  sowewhat  larger  and  more  closely  stmt ' 
than  the  C.  comuta  of  the  Cb'nton  group  of  New  York.  Arisaigi  ^*' 
River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Spirifer  rugcecosta,  HalL  Shell  somewhat  semi-elliptical;  ^*^'^' 
valve  very  convex,  with  the  mesial  fold  depressed  along  tbecentn^ 
ventral  vfdve  with  a  wide  deep  mesial  sinus ;  plications  six  or  seve: 
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on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinuSi  strong,  and  much  elevated, 
subangular,  crossed  by  numerous  strongly  elevated,  lamellose,  imbri- 
cating concentric  stri». 

The  specimens  examined  are  almost  all  imperfect  casts,  some  of 
which  preserve  the  impression  of  the  strong  concentric  Btri»,  and  in 
one  or  two  specimens  an  impression  of  the  shell  reveals  the  strength 
of  the  surface  markings. 

In  many  respects  this  species  resembles  the  8,  perlameUosa  of  the 
Ijower  Helderberg  group  in  New  York,  but  the  mesial  elevation  of  this 
species  is  flattened  or  depressed,  a  character  never  observed  in  New 
York  specimens.     Arisaig,  East  River,  coU.  J.  W.  D. 

Spirtfer  submlcatus^  Hall.  Shell  semi-elliptical,  hinge-line  equalling 
or  greater  than  the  length  of  the  shell  below ;  plications  five  or  six 
on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold ;  mesial  fold  somewhat  flattened  or 
very  slightly  rounded  on  the  summit;  plications  rounded;  surface 
concentrically  lamellose. 

The  specimens  are  all  casts,  or  impressions  of  the  sheUs. 

They  bear  some  resemblance  to  8.  sulcatus  of  the  Niagara  group, 
and  are  intermediate  between  that  species  and  the  8.  cychptera  of  the 
Lfower  Helderberg  group.     Arisaig,  East  River,  coU.  J.  W.  D, 

Spirifera^  resembling  8,  cycloptereij  but  with  regular  ribs.  East 
River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

8irophomena  prqfimda^  Hall.  Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D.  Dalhousie, 
Professor  Bailey. 

8  rugo8a.    Arisaig. 

8,  flat  striated  species.    East  River,  colL  J.  W.  D. 

8  corruffcUOj  Conrad.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Trenuuto^ira  Acadia^  Hall  (Fig.  201).  Shell  wider  than  long; 
beak  of  the  ventral  valve  produced  and  incurved ;  mesial  depression 
marked  by  a  small  fold  on  each  side,  which  originates  about  one-third 
of  the  length  below  the  beak  and  continues  to  the  margin;  sinus 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  more  strongly  elevated  plication,  beyond 
which  are  six  other  plications  on  each  side.  Surface  marked  by  fine 
concentric  stria. 

This  shell  is  referred  to  the  genus  TremeUagpira  from  external 
characters  alone,  which  are  unlike  Rhynchonella  proper,  and  the  shell 
is  not  a  Sphifer.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Rkynehospira  smuaUi^  n.  sp.  Shell  ovoid,  ventricose  beak  of  the 
ventral  valve  incurved ;  a  mesial  sinus  beginning  a  little  below  the 
beak;  surface  marked  by  about  eight  or  nine  simple  scarcelv  sub* 
angular  plications  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  sinus. 

Surface  marked  by  concentric  lines  of  growth. 
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This  speoiea  differs  from  the  R.famuma  of  the  Lower  Helderbt:^ 
rocks  of  New  York  in  the  plicationB  being  more  slender,  in  the  ic.r^ 
defined  sinus  of  the  ventral  yalre,  and  the  continnstioa  of  the  t^v 
small  folds  in  the  sinus  nearly  to  the  beak.     Arisaig,  eolL  J.  W.  D. 

KhynchoneUa  Saffbrdi.  Shell  varying  in  form  from  ovoid  to  gk* V  rt 
Full  grown  specimens  usually  wider  than  long,  and  sometimes  bet- 
ing extremely  ventricose,  so  that  the  diameter  across  the  two  tiI.:! 
much  exceeds  the  length.  Ventral  valve  depressed  convex,  wid  > 
beak  minute,  closely  incurved;  dorsal  valve  veiy  ventricose,  D•^: 
prominent  toward  the  front  Cardinal  slope  a  little  depreseed^a''* 
rounded,  and  the  front  in  direct  line  flattened  but  not  deprt^ni 
Surface  finely  plicated,  plications  little  elevated,  rounded  or  scaittiT 
Bubangular,  about  five  or  six  depressed  in  the  flattened  siniis  of  6- 
ventral  valve,  and  a  corresponding  number  raised  on  the  flan^  :ec 
mesial  elevation,  which  rises  abruptly,  though  usually  but  sligbJy 
above  the  lateral  portions  of  the  shell.  From  ten  to  fourteen  plkatini 
mark  the  surface  on  each  side  of  the  medal  fold  and  sinus.  Plia:;  > 
in  front  marked  by  a  sharp  groove  along  the  centre,  and  those  of  eai 
valve  deeply  interlocking. 

This  species  resembles  the  R.  nudeolata  of  the  Lower  HelderUri: 
rocks  of  New  York,  and  in  some  specimens  it  approaches  to  £ 
ventrieosoj  but  is  always  much  more  finely  plicated  than  frXc 
It  closely  resembles  the  R.  WHsani  of  Europe  in  its  general  f>.n=. 
but  the  plications  are  more  rounded  and  somewhat  coarser,  &:i 
while  in  that  species  the  sinus  causes  no  depression  in  the  Tenir^ 
valve  below  the  general  surface  of  the  shell,  in  ours  there  is  ^ 
abrupt  depression  as  well  as  a  slightly  abrupt  elevation  on  the  dorsi! 
valve,  while  there  is  no  similar  feature  in  the  R,  WiisonL* 

The  Nova  Scotia  specimens  are  in  all  respects  identioal  with  thi  h 
from  Tennessee.     Arisaig,  Earlton,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

The  geolo^cal  position  of  the  specimen  from  Tennessee  is  i: 
rocks  of  the  age  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  group,  associated  will 
FentameruB  galeatus^  P.  VemeuiUj  Spirjfer  macropUura^  Spiriy 
perlameUotOj  Spirifer  cydoptent,  and  others. 

RhynchoneUa  eqmradicUa,  Hall.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

RhfnchoneUa  neglecta^  Hall.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Rhynchonello^  n.  s.  (?)  allied  to  R-  transversa.   Arisaig,  coIL  J.  W.  D. 

LeptoceUa  intermedia^  Hall  (Fig.  202).  Shell  concavo-conTe:^; 
outline  semi-elliptical,  cardinal  extremities  rounded,  and  the  lung^ 
line  a  little  shorter  than  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell ;  ventnl 

•  Sowerby,  M.  C,  vol.  ii.,  page  38,  myB :  The  **  siniu  at  the  firont,  altfaoagfa  dee^ 
does  not  alter  the  eTeimeaa  of  the  aiurfiMe.'* 
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valve  moderately  convex,  carinate  in  the  middle  by  a  strong  plication 
with  six  or  seven  smaller  ones  on  each  side,  the  lateral  ones  slightly 
curved  towards  the  outer  extremity.  Dorsal  valve  concave,  with 
a  broad  shallow  mesial  sinus,  the  margins  on  either  side  being  bent 
a  little  upward,  giving  a  sinuous  outline  to  the  margin  of  the  shell ; 
surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  strias. 

This  species  resembles  the  L.  hemUpheriea  of  the  Clinton  group 
in  New  York  in  general  form,  but  the  hinge-line  is  shorter,  and 
the  extremities  rounded;  the  mesial  elevation  consists  of  a  single 
strong  plication,  while  in  L»  hemispheriea  the  surface  is  regularly 
plicated,  with  the  central  one  sometimes  a  little  stronger  than  the 
others.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Atrypa  reticukxHs,  Dalman,  Arisug.    East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D, 

Atrypa  emaeercUOj  Hall.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Aihyris  [Merista)  didymOj  Dalman.     East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Orihis  testudmaria^  Dalman.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Lmgula  obhngoj  Hall.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

LmguUzy  (?)  n.  s.     Merigomish,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Modiohpm  (?)  rhomboidea,  Hall  (Fig,  203).  Shell  sub-rhomboid, 
rounded  in  front,  wider  and  obliquely  truncate  behind,  hinge-line 
slightly  ascending  from  the  anterior  end ;  beaks  subterminal,  posterior 
umbonial  slope  obtusely  subangular  below,  anterior  to  which  the 
shell  is  flattened;  basal  margin  nearly  straight,  the  shell  gradually 
widening  behind,  and  the  posterior  basal  extremity  abruptly  rounded. 
Surface  evenly  striated  concentrically. 

Anterior  muscular  impression  very  strong,  posterior  muscular  im- 
pression less  strongly  de6ned,  but  still  very  conspicuous  and  sub- 
duplicate;  palleal  line  simple,  nearly  parallel  to  the  basal  margin, 
strongly  and  almost  equally  defined  in  all  parts  of  its  length  between 
the  two  muscular  imprints. 

This  shell  bears  some  resemblance  to  M,  primigenmSy  but  is  less 
ventricose  in  the  middle,  and  the  sub-angular  umbonial  slope  is  not 
so  well  defined  in  that  species.    Arisaig,  colL  J.  W.  D. 

Modiolopns  sub-nastUuSj  HalL  Shell  elongate  sub-spatulate,  the 
length  being  more  than  twice  the  greatest  width  at  the  hinge-line ; 
slightly  ascending  posteriorly ;  beaks  sub-anterior,  the  anterior  end  very 
narrow,  gibbous  on  the  umbones,  with  a  sub-angular  ridge  on  the 
umbonial  slope  which  extends  to  the  postero-basal  angle;  basal 
margin  nearly  straight,  the  posterior  end  somewhat  flattened  and 
obliquely  sub-truncate  at  the  extremity;  surface  marked  by  con- 
centric lines  of  growth. 

This  shell  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  M.  tuutUus  of 
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the  Trenton  limestone,  but  a  careful  comparifion  shom  it  to  Ix 
wider  and  more  abrupt  at  its  posterior  termination,  wliile  t^ 
direction  of  the  striie  of  growth  is  very  distinctive,  tiiege  mu\t 
being  regularly  curving  toward  the  posterior  end  in  M.  sa^^l^ 
while  in  this  species  they  are  abruptly  bent  at  the  poBtero>h!i 
angle,  and  again  on  the  cardinal  side,  corresponding  wi^  ^' 
truncate  posterior  extr^fnity  of  the  shell.     Arisaig,  colL  J.  W.  D. 

Modiolopsis  allied  to  M.  subcarinatus.     Arisaig,  colL  J.  W.  D. 

CUdophorus  euneatus^  HalL  Shell  ovoid,  gibbous  in  the  midi^ 
and  on  the  umbones,  gradually  declining  behind;  beaks  anteii::. 
sub-terminal ;  anterior  end  broadly  rounded,  the  posterior  n: 
narrower  and  sub-acute,  posterior  umbonial  slope  marked  by  a: 
obtuse  rounded  ridge,  which  extends  to  the  posterior  eztrea^.^ 
and  below  this  an  undefined  sinus  which,  expanding,  extends  t< 
the  postero-basal  extremity,  while  a  less  defined  ridge  boondr  ib 
sinuosity  on  its  anterior  side ;  surface  marked  by  fine  irregular  coe- 
centric  strife. 

In  the  casts  of  this  shell  there  is  a  strong  linear  straight  elaTie^: 
extending  from  a  point  just  anterior  to  the  beak  two-thirds  ac:o$- 
the  valve.    Aristug. 

Pig.  203.  Fig.  204.  Fig.  »5. 

MocUohpsis  rhomboidea.  Oidtq^konu  ctmemtriemi.      CUdofkcnteretfn- 


CUdophorus  concentricus,  n.s.  (Fig.  204).  Shell  sah-eqmkteit. 
very  broadly  oval-ovate,  the  anterior  end  the  broader;  hdght  near  J 
four-fifths  the  greatest  length ;  anterior  side  a  little  shorter  sod  iso:^ 
broadly  rounded  at  the  extremity;  a  slight  depressed  sinus  on  ttt 
posterior  umbonial  slope,  which  is  more  anterior  than  in  the  precedirr 
species.  Surface  mailed  by  even  band-like  concentric  strie;  ^'^' 
thin;  a  linear  curving  clavicle  extends  from  the  cardinal  linejo^^ 
anterior  to  the  beak  more  than  half  way  to  the  base. 

The  prominent  points  of  distinction  between  this  and  the  precedii^ 
shell  are  the  nearly  central  beaks,  the  band-like  strin,  and  the  carvm;; 
clavicle  with  the  broad  and  nearly  equal  extremities  of  the  valve 
Arisaig. 

CUdophorus  erectus,  n.  s.  (Fig.  205).  Shell  somewhat  rhomboid 
ovate,  the  height  and  length  about  equal ;  umbones  prominent,  ^^' 
nearer  the  anterior  end,  somewhat  curved  and  elevated;  posteno: 
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cardinal  line  curving,  with  a  scarcely  defined  ridge  along  the  um- 
bonial  slope ;  basal  margin  strongly  rounded,  sinuate  on  the  postero- 
basal margin  and  regularly  rounded,  with  a  scarcely  defined  ridge 
extending  down  the  slope  just  anterior  to  the  clavicle.  Surface  finely 
striated  concentrically,  a  slightly  curving  clavicle  extending  from  the 
cardinal  line  nearly  two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  anterior  basal  margin. 

This  species  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  equal  length  and 
breadth,  and  consequent  greater  proportional  height,  in  the  sinuosity 
of  the  postero-basal  margin,  and  more  abruptly-rounded  basal  outline, 
and  the  curving  forward  of  the  beaks.     Arisaig. 

CUdophorus  elongcUuSj  Hall  (Fig.  206).  Shell  sub-elliptical, 
length  about  twice  the  height,  beaks  much  nearer  to  the  anterior 
end,  which  is  narrowly  rounded;  umbones  rounded,  prominent;  a 
defined  gradually  widening  depression  extends  from  the 
umbo  to  the  posterior  basal  margin,  causing  a  straighten-  c.  tionffohu, 
ing  or  slight  sinuosity  in  the  edge  of  the  shell ;  a  defined 
ridge  along  the  posterior  slope  between  the  sinus  and  the 
cardinal  margin.  Surface  very  finely  striated.  A  slender 
clavicle  extends  from  the  anterior  cardinal  margin  a  little  more  than 
half-way  to  the  base,  and  curving  slightly  forward. 

This  species  differs  externally  from  all  the  others  in  the  greater 
proportional  length  and  in  the  rounded  umbones. 

The  (7.  cunecUus  of  the  same  size  is  a  stronger  and  proportionally 
higher  sheU,  having  a  less  defined  sinus  on  the  posterior  slope,  and 
a  much  stronger  clavicle.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

CUdophorus  semi-rctdicUuSy  Hall.  Shell  somewhat  oval-ovate,  length 
about  one-third  greater  than  the  height. 

Surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  band-like  stria,  and  the  posterior 
slope  by  flattened  dichotomized  radiating  striie,  the  two  sets  of  strin 
gradually  dying  out  at  their  junction.  A  faint  line  anterior  to  the 
beak  marks  the  place  of  the  clavicle.    Arisaig,  coU.  J.  W.  D. 

CUdophorus  nucuUformiSf  HaU.  Shell  nearly  equilateral,  sub- 
ventricose,  height  and  length  as  seven  to  nine.  Anterior  end  rounded, 
basal  margin  regularly  curved;  posterior  end  sub-acute,  a  slight 
flattening  or  depression  along  the  posterior  nmbonial  slope,  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  cardinal  line  a  narrow  ridge.  On  the  anterior 
slope  there  is  a  depressed  line  almost  parallel  to  the  cardinal  line, 
marking  apparently  the  course  of  the  clavicle.  Surface  marked  by 
fine  concentric  striaa. 

This  species  resembles  in  form  the  C  coneentricus  in  its  equilateral 
form,  but  the  fine  unequal  concentric  strise  and  the  difference  in  direc- 
tion of  the  clavicle  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 
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CUdophorus  subawitus,  HalL  Shell,  broadly  oval  or  orate,  modei 
ately  and  evenly  convex;  beaks  near  the  anterior  end;  iimbc«d! 
moderately  elevated ;  a  scarcely  defined  depression  extending  t^ 
the  umbo  towards  the  postero-basal  extremity ;  anterior  extreruty 
ronnded,  posterior  extremity  unknown  (?  regolaily  romided) ;  davim 
extending  half  way  from  the  anterior  cardinal  mar^  to  the  k-e 
of  the  shelL  Sor&ce  marked  by  fine  unequal  sab-luntll  f« 
strie. 

This  shell  is  larger  and  more  regularly  convex  than  aaj  of  tk 
others  here  described,  and  more  inequilateral  than  any  excqit  tr% 
C  cuneatus.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

NucuUtes  {Orthonota)  cctrinaiOy  Hall  (Fig.  207).  Shell  cxtrein.y 
elongate,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  wide;  sides  sub-parallt.: 
hinge-line  straight,  beaks  appressed,  sub-anterior,  the  anterior  a- 
tremity  rounded;  posterior  extremity  obliquely  truncate,  lor.?:r 
on  the  hinge-line  than  on  the  basal  margin.  Surfiice  maiked  bji 
sharp  carina  which  extends  from  the  umbo  obliquely  to  tite postc'- 
basal  angle ;  the  space  anterior  to  this  carina  marked  by  dk^t 
elevated  lamellose  striss,  and  intermediate  finer  ones.  The  ^ 
between  this  and  the  cardinal  line  smooth  and  slightly  depn^^-^ 
Cardinal  line  anterior  to  the  beak  showing  six  or  seven  cienulatl:;i 
A  strong  clavicle  extends  from  the  anterior  cardinal  line  witL  ^ 
gentle  curve  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  shell.     Arisaig,  colL  J.^V.T 

Fig.  207.  Fig.  208.  Fig.  209. 

NueuHites  carmaia,  IHUnomifa  aUenuateu       Meffomboma  emd^^'^- 


This  sheU  presents  characters  not  before  observed  combined  i^ 
one  species.  It  has  the  general  form  of  OrthoniOj  while  Ae  creri- 
lated  cardinal  line  and  the  anterior  clavicle  are  characters  of  Nucuht^i- 
The  shell  is  readily  distinguished  from  species  of  either  genus  hei^tr 
fore  described.  The  Orthonotse,  yet  known,  have  the  surfioe  nuui^'  t 
mucli  less  sharply  defined. 

TelUnomya  attenuatOj  Hall  (Fig.  208).  Shell  elongate,  n&irov 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  high,  anterior  end  short  and  roundei: 
beak  elevated,  situated  a  little  in  advance  of  anterior  third,  posterior 
end  narrow  and  abruptly  rounded ;  basal  margin  slightly  carred 
and  impressed  posterior  to  the  centre ;  posterior  cardinal  line  stnug^^ 
but  gradually  declining;  contour  evenly  oonvex.  Surftoe  concen- 
trically striated,  shell  thick. 
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Thb  shell  resembles  the  T.  machcaiformisy  but  the  anterior  end  is 
proportionally  longer  and  more  regularly  round,  the  posterior  narrower 
and  more  attenuated,  and  the  conyexity  of  the  shell  much  greater.  It 
is  much  smaller  and  proportionally  more  elongated  than  the  T.  ncutUa 
of  the  Trenton  limestone.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

TeUinomya  angustat€tj  Hall.  Shell  elongate,  narrow  elliptical,  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  wide,  beaks  fiilly  one-third  from  the  anterior 
end.  The  anterior  and  posterior  ends  similar  and  equally  rounded ; 
iNual  margin  regularlj  curved  without  indentation  or  ainuosity.  Sur- 
face  evenly  convex  and  very  finely  concentrically  striated.  Arisaig, 
coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Leptodomus  {SangumoUies)  arcUusj  Hall.  Shell  rhomboid-ovate, 
ventricose,  beaks  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  valve,  incurved  and 
pointed  forward,  umbones  gibbous,  a  slight  depression  from  the 
umbo  directly  to  the  base  of  the  shell,  leaving  a  slight  impression 
in  the  central  margin;  posterior  slope  sub-angular,  the  angle  not 
defined ;  anterior  slope  with  a  defined  angular  ridge  which  borders 
a  large  cordiform  lunette ;  anterior  sharply  rounded ;  basal  margin 
nearly  parallel  with  the  hinge-line,  curving  upwards  at  the  posterior 
extremity,  and  somewhat  obliquely  truncated  firom  the  cardinal  line. 
Cardinal  line  straight  posteriorly,  with  a  wide  and  deep  ligamental 
area.  Surface  marked  by  strong  unequal  ridges  and  furrows  parallel 
to  the  basal  margin,  which  become  obsolescent  on  the  posterior  car- 
dinal slope. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  refer  any  fossil  with  satisfaction  to  the 
genera  SanguinoUtea  or  Leptodomus  of  M'Coy,  since  the  grouping  of 
species  under  these  names  appears  to  us  to  comprise  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  in  either  case.  Our  shell  corresponds  in  its  external 
features  with  Leptodomus  costeUcUus  of  M^Coy,  so  far  as  the  general 
form,  surface  markings,  ligamental  area,  etc.,  and  is  doubtless  generi- 
cally  identical  with  that  shell.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Megamhonia  (?)  canceUata^  Hall  (Fig.  209).  Shell  sub-ovate, 
widening  posteriorly;  beak  anterior,  incurved,  umbo  gibbous,  with 
a  gibbous  umbonial  slope  on  the  posterior  side,  which  is  scarcely 
diverging  from  the  cardinal  line;  posterior  extremity  rounded,  the 
basal  margin  arcuate,  with  a  slight  impression  anterior  to  the  middle, 
the  anterior  end  a  little  gibbous.  Surface  cancellated  by  concentric 
and  radiating  elevated  strice. 

It  is  not  possible  from  the  specimen  before  me  to  refer  the  species 
satisfactorily  to  any  known  genus.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Megambonia  striata^  HalL  Shell  somewhat  oval,  the  basal  and 
cardinal  lines  nearly  parallel;  beak  sub-anterior,  small;  umbones 
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convex,  KXKtlf  gibbous;  nmbotilal  slope  reguiarlj  conrei,  belir 
which  ia  «  slight  depression  reaching  to  the  posteiD-baail  jsaizz: 
posterior  end  rounded,  the  longer  pert  of  the  curve  on  the  hut!  sit 
Anterior  end  short  and  luurow,  somewhat  abraptlj  roaaded.  Sun^ 
marked  b^  regularly  radiating  rounded  atrin  witfa  f&int  concentrk  Ibe 
of  growth. 

This  (Offers  from  the  preceding  species  in  being  lese  gibbons,  ii  v 
more  nearly  parallel  cardinal  and  basal  lines  in  tbe  directira  o!  ts- 
nmbonial  ridge,  and  in  the  stronger  radiating  strue.  Arisaig  E^.-- 
Eiver,  colL  J.  W.  D. 

Avieula  Honeymam,  Hall  (Fig.  210).  Left  valve:  body  i>f  ilx 
shell  obliqnely^  ovate,  convex  and  somewhat  gibbotu  towari$  tb: 
umbo,  anterior  wing  small  rounded,  posterior  wing  large  triang'L.Iir. 
obtuse  at  the  extremity,  extending  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  ^Ci 
The  line  between  the  wing  and  body  of  the  shell  well  defined  br  i 
Fig.  i.l<i.—Ariada  I 


slight  abrupt  depression  along  the  junction.  Surlace  marited  V5 
rounded  radiating  stri»  which  are  interrupted  by  fainter  conoecrK 
undnladons  or  lines  of  growth ;  the  wing  is  marked  only  by  cci- 
centric  strite. 

This  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  A.  emaceraia  of  the  Nis^'j^ 
and  Clintongroupsof  New  York;  but  its  form  is  slightly  more  obliqt^. 
and  the  wing  is  marked  only  by  concentric  striie,  while  Id  the  N«i 
York  species  the  radiating  lines  on  this  part  are  stronger  than  '1- 
concentric  ones.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W,  D. 

Qrammyna  triangulata,  Salter.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Orammyna  cmgulata,  Hisinger.     Arisaig^  Dr  Honeyman. 

Pterinea  retroftexa.     Aristug,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Goniophora  cymbaeforms,  Sow.  Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman.  Thi- 
and  the  three  last  shells  I  ^ve  on  the  authority  of  Dr  HoneymL-i 
and  Mr  Salter. 

Tktca  Forbesii,  Sbarpe.     Collected  by  Dr  Honeyman  at  Arisaig. 

Murchuonia  Aritaigenns.,  Hall.  Shell  teretely  conical,  volutions 
about  five,  gradually  increasing  from  the  apex,  rounded  with  a  Blig'i; 
angulation  or  carina  in  the  middle.    The  surftce  ia  unknown,  and  thr 
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angnloT  band  on  the  volndon  is  the  only  means  of  detenninmg  its 
generic  relations. 

This  differs  horn  any  of  the  described  species  of  Murdusoma  &om 
American  localities.     Arisaig,  ooU.  J.  W,  D. 

Murekitoma  acicuUUa,  HalL  Shell  slender,  very  gradually  tapering, 
volutions  about  six  or  seven,  the  last  ones  moderately  ventricoae, 
aperture  elongate-oval  or  ovate,  rounded  at  the  anterior  margin, 
columella  plun ;  volutions  marked  by  a  distinct  band  along  the 
centre,  and  a  snb-sutural  carina  marking  the  upper  side  of  the  volu- 
tions; snriace  striated.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Pleurotomaria.  A  flat  species  with  four  tarns.  Aristug^  Dr  Honey- 
man.    NicUux,  J.  W.  D. 

Holopea  reverta,  Hall  (Fig.  211).     Shell   small,    sinistral;    spire 
depressed,  volutions  about  three ;  the  two  first  small  and  gradually 
expanding,  the   last   one  rapidly  expanding  and    ventri-    _.    „,, 
cose ;  aperture  wide  expanded ;  suture  impressed.     Sur- 
face  unknown.     This  shell  has  the  general  form  of  Holo-      @1 
pea,  but  I  have  seen  only  a  single  specimen,  which  is  a 
cast     It  is  remarkable  and  readily  recognised  from  the  Nnistml  spire. 
Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Sucatiia  trUobita,  Hall.   Arisaig,  East  River,  Nictaux,  coll.  J.  W-  D, 
BtUerophon  expansui  (?),  Sow.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 
BtlUrophtm  carinatut,  Sow.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 
Plats/Khitma  helicUa,  Sow.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 
AcrocuUa  heUdiei,  Sow.      Arisug,  Dr  Honeynmo.      This  and  the 
three  last  species  are  from  the  lists  of  Dr  Honeyman  and  Mr  Salter. 
Orthoeerai  punctottriatum,  Hall  (Fig.   212),     Shell  slender,  very 
gradually  tapering,  almost  cylindrical.     Septa  distant  about  one-third 
the  diameter.      Siphunde  central ;  section  circular.     Surface  very 
finely  striated  with  unequal  undulating  strite,  the  interstices  between 
which  are  punctie,  which  are  oblong  indentations  often  becoming 
confluent. 

Fig.  S12.  Ortkoanu  pmetotHalum.     Fig.  213.  0.  dtgantulum,  amlpiinuM  magni/M- 


This  Species  is  remarkable  for  its  extremely  gently  tapering  form  ; 
the  fragment  of  more  than  an  inch  long,  showing  scarcely  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  in  diameter.     There  are  twelve  and  a  half  cham- 
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bers  in  the  space  of  one  inch.    The  surface  markmgs  are  peeolkr,  ani    | 
among  the  species  of  the  genus  known  to  us  constitute  a  distindre    | 
character.     Large  specimens  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter  from  hs. 
River  have  the  characters  of  this  species.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Ortkoceraa  eleganhUum,   Dawson    (Fig.   213).     This  is  &  Terr 
beautiful  species,  apparently  new,  but  closely  resembling  O.perfkm 
Salter,  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  formation.     It  is  cylindrical,  bttt  slirfiJ; 
flattened ;  septa  very  convex  and  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  ajart  b  i 
specimen  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  siphuncle  central.    Surface  wr: 
slight  rounded  annulations  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  i*'- 
apart,  and  covered  with  delicate  transverse  striae,  scarcely  yiabk  t 
the  naked  eye,  and  about  sixteen  in  a  line.     Under  the  microscjf'- 
the  striae  appear  as  thin  sharp  parallel  curved  ridges,  the  spaM' 
between  being  finely  granulated  and  wider  than  the  ridgea    Arm::. 
coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Orthoceras  (?),  n.  s.     East  River,  coU.  J.  W.  D. 

Orthoceras  (?),  n.  s.     Nictaux,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Ci/rtocerasj  n.  s.     East  River,  colL  J.  W.  D. 

Orthoceras  exomatum^  Dawson.  Arisaig,  eoll.  J.  W.  D.  TL:« 
species,  collected  by  Dr  Honeyman  at  Arisaig,  is  circular  in  the  ^^^ 
section,  moderately  tapering,  and  straight ;  with  the  siphuncle  slig'inj 
excentric,  and  septa  half  a  line  to  a  line  apart,  in  a  speeimeo  t^-->' 
four  lines  in  diameter.  The  surface  is  slightly  annulated,  and  ors»- 
mented  with  about  twenty-four  flat  longitudinal  flutings  in  the  manr.^ 
of  a  Doric  column.  The  whole  surface  is  also  delicately  atrnte 
transversely. 

Orthoceras  ^tummtdare,  Sow.    Arisaig,  Dr  HoneymAn. 

Orthoceras  Ibex,  Sow.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

OrthoceraSf  like  0.  buUatumj  Sow.  Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman.  Tl  • 
and  the  two  last  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Honeyman  and  si' 
Salter,  who  also  mention  species  of  Litaites  and  Pkragmoceras. 

Artictdata  et  IncertcB  sedis. 

ComuUtes  Jlexuosus,  var.  gracilis.  This  fossil  resembles  the  ore  w 
the  Clinton  group  of  New  York,  but  is  somewhat  more  slender,  a^^ 
the  annulations  a  little  more  closely  arranged.  The  specimens  froQ) 
the  rocks  of  New  York  present  some  variation  in  form,  and  the  com- 
parative distance  of  the  annulations.  None  of  them,  however,  are  >^ 
slender  as  the  Nova  Scotia  specimens.  Aristug,  East  River,  col. 
J.  W.  D. 

ComuUtes  (?),  n.  s.    East  River,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Homalonotus  Dawsoni,  Hall  (Fig.  214).  Caudal  shield  somewhat 
parabolic,  obtuse  at  the  extremity,  very  convex,  width  at  the  aotenVr 
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side  greater  than  the  length  of  the  axis.  Axis  wider  than  the  lateral 
lobes^  distingiuBhable  (in  casts)  from  the  lobes  by  a  bending  of  the 
ribs  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  depression  along  that  line ;  annulations 
abruptly  prominent ;  seven  on  the  lateral  lobes  and  nine  on  the  axis, 
the  anterior  ones  bending  slightly  backward  at  the  line  of  division 
between  the  axis  and  the  lateral  lobe ;  each  successive  one  bending 
more  and  more  abruptly  till  the  last  one  approaches  a  rectangular 
turn ;  the  whole  curving  gently  forward  at  their  extremities,  and  all 
terminating  abruptly  before  reaching  the  margin.  Behind  the  seventh 
annulation  the  axis  is  marked  by  two  more  annulations,  leaving  nearly 
one-fourth  of  its  length  smooth. 

This  species  is  described  from  the  casts  and  impressions  of  the 
caudal  shield,  so  that  the  crustaceous  covering  is  unknown.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  broad  not  prominent  axis,  the  rectangular 
direction  of  Uie  annulations  on  the  axis,  and  their  abrupt  bending  at 
the  lateral  furrow.  An  impression  of  a  few  imperfect  annulations  of 
the  body  shows  that  they  are  strongly  elevated,  much  more  so  than 
in  any  known  American  species.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Fig.  2li.—nomdUmoiH$  Dawmmi^  Head  and  I^fffidhun. 


Fig.  215.— 2>a2maRia  Logani,  Bead  and  Pygidium. 


When  Professor  Hall  described  this  species,  the  caudal  shield  only 
was  known,  with  some  of  the  segments  of  the  body.  Dr  Honeyman 
subsequently  found  specimens  of  the  head.  It  has  the  posterior  border 
nearly  straight,  the  glabella  moderately  prominent  and  slightly  wider 
behind  than  before.  It  descends  abruptly  in  front,  and  the  frontal 
margin  appears  to  have  risen  with  equal  abruptness  in  front  of  the 
glabella  and  eyes.  The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  and  advance 
into  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  glabella.  Some  specimens  have  the 
head  nearly  three  inches  broad* 

Cal^ene  Bhanenbaehiiy  var.  Caudal  shield  somewhat  semicircular, 
axis  very  prominent,  marked  by  about  seven  annulations,  lateral  lobes 
marked  by  five  ribs,  the  four  anterior  ones  bifurcating.    Surface  granu- 
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lose.     The  qpecimens  are  not  sufScieiit  to  make  any  8atii£Ktorr 
determinationfl  regarding  specific  difEerencea.    Arisaig,  East  Biver. 

Dalmama  Loganij  Hall  (Fig.  215).  The  specimena  a»  two  of 
three  imperfect  cephalic  shields,  one  preserving  the  palpebral  kil<& 
and  others  consisting  principallj  of  the  glabella,  with  two  or  dret 
parts  of  caudal  shields.  There  is  a  fragment  of  a  cheek  wluch  msy 
be  of  this  species.  Cephalic  shield  somewhat  semicircular.  Gkkb 
ovate,  wider  in  front  and  tnincate  behind,  depressed  convex;  occipa 
ring  narrow,  prominent;  occipital  furrow  bending  a  little  forward  c 
the  middle,  and  curving  gently  backward  in  the  middle  of  each  u^^ 
and  again  turning  forward ;  posterior  furrows  narrow  and  sharyl} 
impressed,  each  one  extending  about  one- third  across  the  glabdli  a^ 
curving  forward  at  their  outer  extremities ;  central  fuirow  fe, 
obscure,  having  a  direction  transverse  to  the  axis;  anterior  fair- 
obscure ;  oblique  to  the  axis,  linear  extending  to  the  margin  of  ti 
glabella  a  little  forward  of  the  eye;  frontal  lobe  regularly  routd^: 
anteriorly.  A  fragment  of  a  cheek  in  the  same  association  is  b^:^y: 
produced  posteriorly  in  a  short  strong  spine,  and  marked  by  a  bros: 
sub-marginal  groove.  Caudal  shield  somewhat  semi-elliptical,  conr^t 
acute  behind,  axis  very  prominent,  rounded  and  marked  by  a*^* -^ 
eight  annulations,  which  are  gently  curved  backward  at  the  extrea:- 
ties ;  lateral  lobes  with  six  simple  flattened  ribs  which  tenniiate  e 
a  thickened  border,  and  separated  from  the  axis  by  a  stron^y  u^^''^ 
furrow ;  extremity  abruptly  pointed. 

The  glabella  of  this  species  more  nearly  resembles  Phacops  in  th: 
general  form  and  faintly  impressed  furrows,  of  which  the  posters 
one  is  conspicuous.  The  form  of  the  palpebral  lobe,  and  the  abser.:' 
of  tubercles  at  the  base  of  the  glabella,  together  with  the  form  ot  n- 
caudal  shield,  ally  it  with  Dalmama^  and  it  may  be  compared  wi.^^ 
D,  Phillipsi  of  Barrande,  but  has  a  more  pointed  caudal  shielflt  *^- 
the  cheek,  if  correctly  referred,  is  prolonged  in  a  posterior  spi^^ 
Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Proetus  Stokesii  (?),  Edwards.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Homalonotus  Knightii,  Konig.     Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman. 

Phacops  Doumingiiy  Salter.  Arisaig,  Dr  Honeyman.  The  t«o 
last  species  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Honeyman's  and  Mr 
Salter's  lists. 

Beyrickia  pustuhsa,  Hall"  (Fig.  216).  Valves  unequally  ^f 
oval,  a  little  more  than  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  wide;  sart^^ 
marked  by  three  prominent  ridges ;  central,  anterior,  and  posten^^^* 
The  central  one  is  a  single  oblong  oval  tubercle,  which  Ib  dii^^^/ 

•  Attached  to  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  trilobites  ia  a  small  ^riror^u.   It »  dettTi|- 
with  two  to  three  tarns,  and  ronnded  concentric  wrinkles  on  the  last  wharL-^-^^ 
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transverse  to  the  dorsal  margis  and  a  little  nearer  the  anterior  side. 
The  anterior  ridge  consists  of  a  single  highly  elevated,  ronnded  or 
papillose  tubercle  near  the  dorsal  margin,  and  an  elongated  elliptical 
tubercle  placed  obliquely  near  the  antero- ventral  margin,  and  in  older 
specimens  sometimes  swelling  and  spreading  over  the  margin.  The 
posterior  ridge  rises  near  the  dorsal  margin,  and  making  a  slightly 
broader  curve  than  the  posterior  end  of  the  valve  approaches  the 
ventral  margin  at  the  centre :  the  ridge  is  high  and  angular  with  a 
small  prominent  tubercle  at  the  dorsal  extremity,  and  from  four  to  six 
smaller  spine-like  tubercles  along  its  curve.  The  central  ridge  or  tuber- 
cle is  separated  from  the  lateral  ridge  by  a  distinct  furrow,  and  its  con- 
tinuation irom  the  base  of  the  tubercle  passes  between  the  lower  ends 
of  the  two  lateral  ridges.  Ventral  and  lateral  margins  with  a  narrow 
thickened  rim. 

This  species  resembles  very  nearly  the  B.  tubereulata  of  Kloden,  as 
described  and  figured  by  Mr  T.  Rupert  Jones.  In  our  specimens  the 
dorsal  angles  are  more  rounded ;  the  posterior  ridge  at  its  base  is 
never  extended  beyond  the  middle  of  the  valve,  and  is  marked  on  its 
crest  by  several  small  spine-like  tubercles.  The  anterior  ridge  is 
usually  more  extended  along  the  ventral  margin  in  our  specimens, 
and  the  furrow  is  better  defined,  while  the  tubercles  are  never  flattened 
above  or  overhan^ng  the  base  as  shown  in  the  European  specimens. 
Smaller  specimens,  which  appear  to  be  the  young  of  this  species,  pre- 
sent some  slight  variations  of  surface  markings,  but  show  less  difference 
than  the  young  of  B.  tubereulata.    Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Fig.  216.— Beync^  pH9tulo$a.  Fig.  217.— A  equilatenu 
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Beyrichia  equilatera,  Hall  (Fig.  217).  Nearly  equilateral,  very 
convex,  marked  by  three  smooth  or  nearly  smooth  ridges.  The 
central  ridge  is  an  oblong  tubercle  reaching  from  near  the  dorsal 
mar^n  a  little  more  than  half  way  to  the  ventral  margin.  The  pos- 
terior ridge  is  a  little  larger,  but  scarcely  differing  in  form  from  the 
anterior  one,  its  ventral  extremity  terminating  beneath  or  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  middle  of  the  central  tubercle.  The  furrow  is  narrow, 
but  well  defined  on  the  two  sides  of  the  central  tubercle,  and  becoming 
shallow  in  its  passage  to  the  marginal  furrow ;  ventral  and  lateral 
margins  thickened.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

Leperditia  smuata^  Hall.  Minute,  sub-ovate,  anterior  end  narrow, 
dorsal  line  one-third  shorter  than  the  length  of  the  valve ;  an  extremely 
minute  tubercle  near  the  anterior  end.    Centre  extremely  convex  or 

2e 
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yentrioose ;  ventral  margin  near  the  posterior  end  a  little  masm^  or 
indented  from  the  inner  side.     Snr&ce  smooth  nnder  an  oidiosiy  leai 

Two  specimens  only  of  this  species  have  heen  obeerred,  both  oi 
them  having  the  same  dimensions.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 

TentaeuUtes  distans^  var.  The  specimens  under  eximin^  d> 
not  present  any  important  points  of  difference  from  those  of  ibe Cfe^" 
group  in  New  York.  In  the  Nova  Soolia  spedmens  there  are  mnnerj) 
annulations  near  the  apex,  which  are  not  observable  m  the  Nev  Tm 
specimens.     Arisaig,  coll.  J.  W.  D. 


Note  on  the  Character  of  the  Metamorphte  and  Igneous  Bo(h  of^ 

Upper  Silurian  DistricL 

These  rocks  introduce  us  more  distinctly  than  the  prewondj  i- 
scribed  Devonian  series  to  those  changes  in  sedimentaiy  depe* 
known  to  geologists  by  the  term  metamorpbism,  and  whidi,  vbiteu' 
views  may  be  entertamed  as  to  the  precise  causes  of  sach  d]ing«  ^ 
the  case  of  particular  rocks,  may  be  stated  in  general  termfl  to  be  tk 
results  of  heat  and  pressure  acting  in  the  presence  of  moistoieai  p- 
depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  In  so  far  as  the  Upper  SOiris 
rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  concerned,  the iltei*^-- 
they  have  undergone  and  the  unstratified  masses  introduced  is^'l 
them,  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  general  statements >- 

Firstj  Some  portions  consist  of  shaly,  sandy,  and'calcareoasdepc?ii 
considerably  hardened  and  much  disturbed,  yet  retaining  ahnn^  ' 
of  fossil  shells  and  other  evidences  of  a  marine  origin.  In  these,  ^'- 
the  exception  of  mere  hardening,  the  changes  which  have  been  '^ 
duced  on  the  sediments  are  limited  to  the  following: — (1-)  Tbe  p 
duction  of  slaty  structure,  by  which  the  rocks  are  rendered  fis^^ 
planes  different  from  those  of  their  true  bedduig.  This  is  tei^<|' 
slaty  structure  as  distinguished  from  mere  shaly  lamioatioDt  ^'^ ' 
believed  to  be  due  principally  to  mechanical  pressure.  (3.)  *^  ^' 
nexion  with  this,  much  distortion  of  the  fossils,  so  thai  their  pro^ ' 
tions  and  general  forms  cannot  be  relied  on  as  specific  distis^^'^'^^ 
(3.)  The  production,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  ciystalline  s^<^' 
ture ;  for  example,  in  the  New  Canaan  beds  fossils  occur  in  roc^a 
which  have  to  a  great  extent  been  converted  into  micaceous  sd^ 

Secondly^  Other  portions,  originally  no  doubt  similar  to  those  dov 
less  altered,  are  highly  metamorphosed,  and  are  not  only  hardened  »^ 
schistose,  but  have  assumed  a  crystalline  structure,  so  that  instead' 
the  mud,  sand,  and  similar  materials  of  which  they  were  original' 
composed,  we  find  more  or  less  crystalline  aggregates  of  qnartSi  ^^^ 
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felspar,  hornblende,  chlorite,  and  other  minerals,  which  must  have 
been  produced  by  re-arrangement  of  the  substances  contained  in  the 
sediments,  under  the  influence  of  chemical  agencies.  Such  fossils 
as  may  have  existed  in  these  rocks  have  entirely  disappeared,  or  may 
in  some  instances  be  seen  to  be  replaced  by  mere  nests  of  calcareous 
crystals  or  even  by  crystals  of  garnet  In  the  district  now  under 
consideration,  these  metamorphic  rocks  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  heads,  each  of  which,  however,  includes  many  varieties 
graduating  into  each  other: — (1.)  Quartzite^  or  a  hard  silicious  rock 
produced  from  the  alteration  of  sandstone  or  arenaceous  shale ;  (2.) 
OneiM,  a  stratified  rock  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende, 
or  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  and  a  product  of  the  metamorphism  of 
conglomerates  and  other  mixed  sediments;  (3.)  Micaceous  and 
chloritic  slates,  consisting  of  quartz  and  mica,  or  quartz  and  chlorite, 
and  apparently  a  result  of  the  further  alteration  of  clay  slates,  into 
which  the  micaceous  schists  graduate;  (4.)  Diorite  or  Homblendic 
greenstone,  a  crystalline  mixture  of  the  mineral  hornblende  with 
felspar,  often  laminated  or  rudely  stratified.  These  rocks  may  be 
merely  altered  mud-rocks  or  shales,  but  in  many  cases  they  may  have 
been  originally  volcanic  tufas  or  ash-rocks.  (6.)  Compact  Felspar 
and  Felspar  porphyry,  containing  small  isolated  felspar  crystals  in  a 
paste  of  more  compact  material  of  similar  composition.  Many  rocks 
of  this  character  appear  to  be  stratified,  and  are  probably  metamorphosed 
days.  (7.)  CrystaXUne  Limestone  or  Marble,  usually  white  and  some- 
times with  crystals  of  tremolite  and  patches  of  serpentine.  Owing 
to  the  small  amount  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  original  sediments,  this 
kind  of  rock  is  not  largely  developed  in  the  Upper  Silurian  districts. 
All  of  the  above  are  stratified  and  metamorphic.  With  these  are 
other  rocks  in  masses  or  veins  either  intrusive,  and  of  the  nature  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  or  "indigenous"  products  of  the  fusion  of  sedimentary 
rocks  in  situ.  These  igneous  rocks,  as  they  may  be  called,  though 
probably  of  similar  origin  with  the  trap  of  the  Triassic  and  Carbon- 
iferous systems,  differ  somewhat  in  composition  and  appearance.  They 
are  mostly  coarser  grained  or  more  crystalline,  indicating  that  they 
are  less  superficial,  and  hence  have  cooled  more  slowly.  Hornblende 
usually  replaces  the  Augite  of  the  trap.  Felspar,  which  is  the  pure 
white  or  flesh-coloured  part  of  ordinary  granite,  exists  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  trap.  Quartz  or  uncombined  silica  is  also  often 
present  in  considerable  quantity.  Rocks  of  this  class  are  very  variable 
in  their  composition  and  appearance,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  give  them 
accurately  distinctive  names,  and  geologists  entertain  different  opinions 
as  to  the  amount  of  internal  heat,  or  igneous  action  proper,  involved 
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in  their  production,  and  also  as  to  the  question  whether  tfaej  vt 
derived  from  deep-seated  sources  under  the  stratified  rocka,  or  kr? 
heen  produced  from  the  fusion  or  semi- fusion,  with  ud  of  bested  «:?:. 
of  portions  of  the  sediments  themselves.  That  in  some  c«es  Aef  m 
at  least  partially  of  the  latter  character  is,  I  think,  evident  from  i< 
manner  in  which  they  appear  to  replace  stratified  rocks  inther  lm 
of  strike,  or  to  occur  in  bedded  masses  among  them,  and  also  ^c 
their  apparent  relation  in  mineral  character  to  the  associated  igo^  J 
rocks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  their  frequent  intrusion  into  the  fii^r  ^ 
of  the  aqueous  rocks,  they  are  certainly  in  many  cases  to  be  regark 
as  eruptive  rocks  of  unknown  and  deep-seated  origin.  Dr  Hub:  .-' 
very  fully  considered  these  points  in  reference  to  similar  rocb  m  -' 
Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  In  the  district  k» 
under  consideration,  the  following  terms  may  serve  for  the  dcagiativ: 
of  the  more  important  rocks  of  this  class : — 

Unstratified  Diorite  or  Horriblendie  Oreenstane  consists  of  l::> 
blende  and  felspar,  sometimes  in  large  distinct  crystals  of  bl*:i  j 
green  hornblende  and  white  felspar,  and  in  every  gradation  of  crr?.*.- 
line  texture  between  this  and  a  gray  or  greenish  rock  in  which  t-. 
separate  crystals  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  When  there  are  It-' 
distinct  felspar  crystals  imbedded  in  the  mass,  it  is  named  Porpy^- 
greenstone.  ^ 

Unstratified  Compact  Felspar  or  FeUUe  is  a  rock  consisting  ^^' 
materials  of  felspar  with  some  quartz,  but  not  distinctly  crystal- 
It  is  sometimes  fine-grained  and  flinty  in  aspect,  and  in  other  ^o.^- 
dull  and  rough  in  its  fracture,  approaching  to  the  rocks  called  Tn^: 
and  ClaysUme.  Its  colours  are  usually  dull-gray,  reddish-brown,  is^ 
greenish.  It  often  contains  scattered  distinct  crystals  of  l^^' 
coloured  felspar,  and  is  then  FeUpar  Porphyry, 

Oranitej  composed  of  distinct  crystals  of  quartz,  (dsf^t  ^  ^''^ 
Granite  is  less  abundant  in  this  district  than  in  the  Lower  SuQ^'' 
area,  next  to  be  noticed,  and  the  varieties  which  occur  arc  often  i--* 
perfectly  crystalline,  or  have  a  less  resisting  felspar,  causing  tbei&  ^ 
decompose  readily. 

Syenite  consists  of  distinct  crystals  of  reddish,  gray,  or  white  ^^-1*^'^ 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  dark-coloured  hornblende  and  some  q^^ 
— ^the  whole  forming  a  material  somewhat  similar  to  giv^r  ** 
which  it  is  often  confounded.  We  may  associate  with  this  rocK.  ^^ 
with  greenstone  and  compact  felspar,  a  number  of  nameless  rocJ^^  ^ 
which  crystalline  felspar  forms  the  chief  ingredient,  with  or  with '' 
quartz  and  hornblende. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  LOWER  SILURIAN  PERIOD. 

LOWER   SILURIAN   OF    NOVA   SCOTIA — GOLD LOWER   SILURIAN   OF   NEW 

BBUN8W1CK "ACADIAN    GROUP" — USEFUL    MINERALS  —  PRIMORDIAL 

FOSSILS. 

To  this  geological  age  I  have  referred^  principally  on  evidence  of 
an  inferential  character,  the  extensive  belt  of  metamorphic  sediments 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  from  Cape  Canseau  to  Cape 
Sable.  On  similar  grounds  certain  extensive  areas  of  metamorphic 
rocks  in  New  Brunswick  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  this 
period ;  and  very  recently  the  discovery  of  a  rich  primordial  fauna  in 
some  of  these  beds  near  St  John  has  confirmed  this  view  in  regard 
to  a  portion  of  these  areas;  while  in  Northern  New  Brunswick 
the  resemblance  of  the  beds  to  those  of  the  '/  Quebec  group/'  and 
their  relation  to  the  Upper  Silurian  beds,  tend  to  give  similar  con- 
firmation. 

In  describing  these  districts,  we  shall  first  sketch  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  Atlantic  coast  series  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
important  discoveries  of  gold  which  have  given  to  it  so  great  economic 
importance,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  notice  the  rocks  of  similar  age 
in  New  Brunswick,  with  the  very  remarkable  fossils — the  oldest  known 
in  Acadia — ^which  have  recently  been  discovered  in  them. 

1.  Lower  Silurian  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

This  series  extends  continuously,  with  prevailing  east  and  west 
strike,  firom  Cape  Canseau  to  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  at  Halifax 
Harbour ;  thence  it  continues  with  prevailing  north-east  and  south- 
west strike  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  province.  '  Its  most 
abundant  rocks  are  coarse  clay  slate  and  quartzite  in  thick  beds.  In 
some  districts  the  slates  are  represented  by  mica  schist  and  gneiss,  and 
interrupted  by  considerable  masses  and  transverse  bands  of  intrusive 
granite.  It  has  afforded  no  fossils ;  but  it  appears  to  be  the  continuation 
of  the  older  slate  series  of  Mr  Jukes  in  Newfoundland,  which  has 
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afforded  trilobitea  of  the  genus  Paradoxides.  These  fowls  wcil: 
indicate  a  position  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Lower  Silaiun  serk 
possibly  on  the  horizon  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  or  lingnl*  tksi 
If  so,  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones  are  either  absent  or  krit'l  bj 
the  unconformable  superposition  of  the  next  scries,  or  of  the  carl^  2- 
iferous  beds  which  in  some  places  immediately  adjoin  these  older  rxki 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  mineral  character  of  Ae  m^ 
themselves  very  closely  resembles  that  of  some  portions  of  the  '*  Q^i^u^ 
group  "  of  Sir  William  Logan.  If  coeval  with  this,  they  wooli  'a 
somewhat  higher  in  the  Lower  Silurian  scale ;  but  I  think  it  nuy 
safely  affirmed  that  no  newer  group  than  the  Quebec  series  can  ci 
them  with  any  show  of  reason.  We  may  therefore  in  themeaax^ 
regard  these  rocks  as  probably  representative  of  some  portioa  oi  y. 
lower  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  but  without  venturing  U>  t^? 
them  to  any  definite  horizon,  and  admitting  the  possibilitf  tbst  k^ 
researches  may  esUblish  differences  sufficient  to  divide  them  a^ 
distinct  formations.  More  especially  in  the  western  part  0/  >.^« 
Scotia,  where  this  band  attains  to  great  breadth,  I  entertain  the  .^ 
that  a  continuous  sequence  may  be  one  day  ascertwned  from  ur, 
Devonian  to  the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 

Large  though  this  district  is,  there  is  by  no  means  so  great  a  Tantij 
in  its  rocks  as  in  those  of  the  district  last  described ;  and  most  of  t^^ 
are  nearly  related  to  each  other,  being  composed  of  the  same  va^^ 
variously  arranged.  I  shall  notice  them  specially  with  refertnce  t. 
their  differences  from  those  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series. 

1.  Granite,  as  it  occurs  in  this  district,  is  a  crystalline  mixtuK^ 
white,  or  more  rarely  flesh-coloured,  felspar,*  with  smoky  or  *  - 
quartz  and  gray  or  black  mica.  It  varies  in  its  texture  and  is  so^ 
times  porphyritic ;  that  is,  it  consists  of  a  base  of  fine-g»ineQ  ^'-' 
with  large  crystals  of  felspar  forming  distinct  spots.  It  oftefl  oofl^ 
altered  fragments  of  the  neighbouring  slates,  and  penetrates » ^^ 
into  the  adjoining  rocks,  which  in  its  vicinity  are  always  more  /i^a-.' 
metamorphosed  than  usual. 

2.  Gneiss  is  a  fine-grained  granitic  rock,  arranged  "*  ^*"*  ^ 
layers.     It  is  unquestionably  here,  as  in  the  Upper  Silurian  w-^'^j 
a  product  of  the  metamorphism  or  "baking"  of  sedimentary "^ 
by  heat  and  water,  and  in  this  series  it  almost  invariably  holds  ^ 
and  not  hornblende.  , , 

3.  Mica  slate  consists  of  quarta  and  plates  of  mica,  forming**^? 
fissile  rock  with  shining  surfaces,  and  usually  of  a  gray  o'  ^"^  • 

•  Orthodase,  but  with  soda  m  well  as  potash.    The  granite  of  Annapols,  ^ 
io  last  chapter,  has  in  some  places  reddish  qoarts. 
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colour.  In  the  coast  metamorphic  district  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  appears 
in  many  and  beautiful  varieties.  Talcose,  chloritic,  and  homblendic 
slates  are  comparatively  rare  in  this  district 

4.  Quartz  rockj  or  Quartzitey  consisting  of  grams  of  flinty  sand 
fused  together,  and  with  occasionally  a  little  mica,  occurs  in  this  series 
in  very  massive  beds. 

5«  Ck^  slaUj  or  argillaceous  slate,  abounds,  and  is  usually  in  this 
district  of  gray  and  black  colours,  and  varying  very  much  in  texture 
and  hardness.  It  often  presents  indications  of  the  original  bedding 
in  different  planes  from  those  of  the  lamination,  the  latter  being  an 
effect  of  causes  acting  at  a  time  posterior  to  the  original  deposition, 
and,  as  already  stated,  pressure  was  probably  the  most  efficient  of 
these  causes. 

Between  these  rocks  there  are  many  intermediate  forms.  Granite 
often  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  gneiss — ^this  into  mica 
slate — this  into  quartzite— and  this  into  coarse  or  flinty  day  slates. 
There  appears  every  reason  to  believe  that  a)l  these  rocks,  except  the 
granite,  are  merely  variously  metamorphosed  forms  of  common  sand- 
stones and  clays. 

The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  form  a  continuous  belt  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  province,  narrow  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  and  at- 
taining its  greatest  development  in  the  western  counties.  Its  southern 
or  coast  side  has  a  general  direction  of  S.  Gd""  W. ;  its  inland  side, 
though  presenting  some  broad  undulations,  has  a  general  direction  of 
about  S.  S(f  W.  Its  extreme  breadth  at  Cape  Canseau,  its  north- 
eastern extremity,  where  it  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  ocean,  and 
on  the  other  by  Chedabucto  Bay,  is  only  about  eight  miles.  In  its 
extension  westward,  it  gradually  increases  in  width,  until  at  the  head 
of  the  west  branch  of  the  St  Mary's  River,  eighty  miles  distant  from 
Cape  Canseau,  it  is  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth.  In  the  western 
counties  it  again  increases  in  width,  and  though  its  northern  boundary 
is  not  well  ascertained,  its  breadth  can  scarcely  be  less  than  fifty  miles. 
Its  total  length  is  250  miles. 

The  general  character  of  the  geology  of  this  district  may  be  very 
shortly  stated.  It  consists  of  thick  bands  of  slate  and  quartzite,  having 
a  general  N.E.  and  S.W.  strike,  and  highly  inclined.  In  several  places 
large  masses  of  granite  project  through  these  rocks,  and  in  their  vicinity 
the  quartz  rock  and  clay  slate  are  usually  replaced  by  gneiss  and  mica 
slate,  or  other  rocks  more  highly  metamorphosed  than  usuaL  Bearing 
in  mind  this  general  chai'acter,  we  may  proceed  along  this  district  from 
west  to  east,  noting  the  more  interesting  points  of  its  structure  as  they 
occur. 
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The  county  of  Yarmouth  presents  a  saooession  of  low  ridges  of  ikx 
and  quartz  rock,  separated  on  the  coast  by  narrow  inletSy  and  inland 
by  valleys,  often  containing  lakes  and  bo^^     Tlie  preYuling  strike 
appears  to  approach  more  nearly  to  north  and  soath  than  in  other 
parts  of  this  district     Near  the  town  of  Yamtouth  it  was  observed  » 
be  N.  20°  £.,  and  at  Pubnico  nearly  N.  and  S.     Near  the  tows  d 
Yarmouth  there  are  hornblende  and  chlorite  slates,  and  inland,  in  trf 
direction  of  Carleton,  clay  slates  appear  to  prev^ail.     Yeiiis  of  whiii 
quartz  abound  in  these  rocks.     On  the  east  side  of  the  Tusket  River 
quartz  rock  prevails,  and  forms  a  stony  country.     Tow^azd  Pabni:i 
mica  slate  and  micaceous  quartz  rock  appear,  and  are  traversed  bj 
granitic  veins,  leading  us  to  the  massive  granite  of  Shelbume  ooQutT. 
Granite  is  also  said  to  occur  inland  at  Kempt ;  but  I  have  not  visit^ri 
this  place. 

On  entering  Shelbumey  we  find  granite  at  Wood's  and  Shag  Eir- 
hours,  and  extending  inland  for  some  distance.  At  Banington  tkrc 
is  still  abundance  of  granite  and  mica  slate,  with  strike  N.  23'  £• 
At  Port  La  Tour,  the  mica  slate  and  gneiss  abound  in  large  prisoiate 
crystals  of  a  greenish  magnesian  mineral,  allied  to  steatite.  Thes 
crystals,  which  are  perhaps  pseudomorphous,  project  from  the  weathend 
surface  of  the  rock.  At  the  town  of  Shelbume  there  is  ahnndance  oi 
a  fine-grained  granite  of  excellent  quality,  and  toward  the  mouth  o{ 
the  harbour  gneiss  occurs,  with  small  crystals  of  garnet ;  its  strike  is 
S.W.  Veins  of  coarse-grained  granite  penetrate  these  rocks,  and  ii 
some  places  these  veins  present  the  singular  variety  to  which  tk 
name  graphic  granite  has  been  applied,  from  its  resemblance  to  wriueo 
characters.  In  this  variety  of  granite,  quartz  and  felspar  alcme  are 
present,  and  the  quartz  in  hardening  has  arranged  itself  in  plates 
between  the  felspar  crystals,  so  that  when  the  mass  is  polished,  the 
sections  of  these  quartzose  plates  present  the  appearance  of  ancient 
Samaritan  on  modem  phonographic  writing.  In  the  graphic  gruiit€ 
of  Shelbume,  the  characters  are  in  gray  quartz,  and  the  ground  is 
white  or  flesh-coloured  felspar.  In  surface  gravel,  near  the  town  of 
Shelbume,  I  found  pebbles  of  the  beautiful  mineral  rose-qnartas,  bet 
did  not  observe  it  in  place. 

At  Jordan  and  Sable  Rivers,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county, 
gneiss  and  mica  slate  appear  in  many  fine  varieties,  and  contain 
abundance  of  crystals  of  Staurotide;  and  Schiller  spar  and  tale  some- 
times enter  into  the  composition  of  these  rocks  as  well  as  mica. 

On  entering  Queen's  County  we  find  granite  at  Port  Joli  and  Port 
Mouton,  and  toward  the  town  of  Liverpool  these  give  place  to  quartz 
rock,  which,  with  some  beds  of  micaceous  slate,  here  occupies  a  great 
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breadth,  and  produces  a  very  stony  and  barren  eountry,  encumbered 
with  large  boulders.  This  rocky  surface,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  the  coast,  gives  place  to  a  fine  undulating  wooded  country, 
supporting  populous  agricultural  districts,  and  traversed  by  the  Liver- 
pool and  Port  Medway,  two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  province,  with 
numerous  and  large  lakes  at  their  sources.  The  source  of  the  Liver- 
pool River  is  in  the  high  lands  near  Annapolis,  not  more  than  ten 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Annapolis  Basin ;  and  the  distance  in  a  direct 
line  from  its  source  to  its  outlet  is  more  than  fifty  miles.  Lake  Ros- 
i^ol,  one  of  the  many  fine  lakes  that  stud  its  course,  is  twelve  miles 
in  length,  and  five  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

The  prevailing  rock  in  this  northern  district  of  Queen's  County  is 
clay  slate,  having  a  general  south-west  strike,  and  almost  everywhere 
polished  and  marked  with  diluvial  stri».  This  inland  slate  district 
appears  to  be  continuous  with  that  of  Lunenburgh  on  the  east,  and 
that  of  Yarmouth  on  the  west ;  so  that  in  this  part  of  the  province 
the  granitic  rocks  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  to  the  inland  hills  near  the  Annapolis  Valley,  while  a  fine 
undulating  slate  country,  diversified  vrith  numerous  lakes,  occupies 
the  interior.  In  such  a  situation,  more  modem  rocks  than  those  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  may  be  expected  to  occur.  I  searched  in  vain, 
however,  for  fossils  in  the  northern  district  of  Queen's,  but  obtained 
from  a  gentleman  resident  there  a  fragment  of  hard  quartzose  rock, 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  found  in  ntUy  and  which  contains  some 
fragments  of  fossil  shells,  not  certainly  determinable,  but  apparently 
resembling  Upper  rather  than  Lower  Silurian  forms.* 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Queen's  County,  the  quartzite  and  mica  slate 
are  associated  with  granite,  and  beyond  this  they  give  place  to  clay 
slate,  which  occupies  the  county  of  Lunenburgh  as  far  as  Cape  Aspa- 
togoen,  and  inland  as  far  as  I  have  any  acquaintance  with  its  structure. 
The  country  here  has  much  of  the  aspect  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
value  of  that  of  Northern  Queen's,  and  presents  in  these  respects  a 
favourable  contrast  to  most  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  The 
slates  of  this  county  are  usually  blue  or  black,  and  often  charged  with 
iron  pyrites,  which,  when  weathered,  gives  them  an  intense  rusty 
yellow  colour.  This  appearance  is  espedaUy  prevalent  in  some  places 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county.     Their  strike  is  S.  W.  and  N.E. 

It  is  on  the  margin  of  this  slate  district  of  Lunenburgh,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  bay  penetrating  into  it,  that  the  limited  tract  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  already  noticed  as  occurring  at  Chester 
Basiny  appears.    These  Carboniferous  beds  dip  at  a  moderate  angle 

*  Poole«  Beport  on  Gold-fields,  1862,  mantioiis  similar  fossils,  and  gives  many 
additional  fibcts  as  to  geological  stnicture. 
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S.S.E.,  and  giye  no  evidence  that  tfab  metamorphic  dMd  bu  e^^'- 
fered  any  considerable  disturbance  aince  their  deposition.  At  Mth<»e 
Bay,  howeveri  I  observed  a  large  quantity  of  fo^^meiits  of  n^ 
amygdaloidal  trap,  which  cannot  be  &r  from  thdr  original  Bte.  aat 
probably  belong  to  some  trappean  emption  of  the  CaAcniferDus 
period. 

Aspatogoen,  which  is  a  rocky  promontory,  about  500  feet  in  kl^a 
separating  Mahone  from  Margaret's  Bay,  consists,  acooiding  i^ 
Mr  Poole,  principally  of  quartzite  and  slate  with  gnnite,  vA  is  I 
apparently  at  the  extremity  of  a  thick  dike  or  ridge  of  tbe  k:^ 
rock,  extending  to  the  northward  across  the  stratification  of  tk 
country.     It  is  the  highest  land  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Non  ScdU 

Margaret's  Bay  is  another  deep  indentation,  between  A^g'<^  , 
and  a  broader  but  lower  tract  of  granitic  rock,  extending  to  ^  ws^'  \ 
west  arm  of  HaUfax  Harbour.  Around  Margaret's  Baj,  tf  ^  \ 
Chester,  there  are  small  patches  of  Lower  Carbonifinoiis  roeb;  Is^ 
these  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  under  granitic  debds  diirid 
from  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  granitic  district  east  of  Margaret's  Bay,  and  tenninati&g  t: 
Cape  Sambro,  has  a  north  and  south  direction.  It  contains  setex 
varieties  of  common  and  porphyritic  granite,  with  veins  of  oi^"^ 
grained,  and  more  rarely  of  graphic  granite.  Near  the  north-Te^'^ 
arm  there  are  good  opportunities  of  observing  its  junction  with  '<si 
slates  which  succeed  it  to  the  eastward.  The  slate  is  not  heic  03t- 
verted  into  mica-slate ;  but,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  granite,  it  is  hardest- 
and  rendered  crystalline,  and  in  some  places  passes  into  a  rock  i^  | 
sembling  hornblende  slate.  In  other  places  it  appears  as  ft  o^*^  ; 
flinty  slate,  filled  with  slender  prismatic  crystals  apparently  of  sttui^ 
tide.  In  close  contact  with  the  granite  the  slates  assume  the  app^'' 
ance  of  gneiss,  and  are  traversed  by  granite  veins,  which  often  cootair^ 
crystals  of  schorl  and  garnet,  indicating  that  these  vdns  received 
additions  of  foreign  substances,  as  boracic  acid,  iron,  etc,  io  P^^ 
through  the  stratified  rocks.  The  granite  itself  is  here  poiphjTi^- 
and  occasionally  contains  fragments  of  the  rocks  through  whicb  if  ^ 
passed,  fused  into  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  All  these  af^Kanncea 
indicate  that  the  intensely  heated  and  molten  granite  was  the  csu»' 
of  the  alteration  of  the  slates. 

Eastward  of  Halifax,  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Mu8q[ao^^|^^' 
River,  and  northward  to  the  northern  limits  of  this  district,  cobs)>^ 
principally  of  alternate  thick  beds  of  coarse  day  slate,  often  Up)' 
pyritous,  and  quartzite,  granite  bosses  projecting  throng  it  in  a  »^ 
places.    The  strike  of  the  beds  in  this  part  of  the  province  f:gp^ 
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more  nearly  to  £.  and  W.  than  at  the  places  previously  described* 
At  many  localities,  however,  it  retains  its  usual  S.W.  and  N.  £. 
direction.  Thus,  at  the  tower  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  strike  of  the 
bedding  is  N.  30^  E.,  and  that  of  the  skty  structure  N.  75**  £.  On 
the  shore  near  the  same  place,  the  strike  is  N.  60*"  £.,  and  the  dip  is 
to  the  north-west  Nearer  the  city,  the  dip  of  the  true  bedding  is  in 
some  places  to  the  south,  the  strike  being  nearly  £.  and  W.  The 
cleavage  is,  however,  here  much  better  4efined  than  the  bedding, 
which  is  indicated  principally  by  lines  of  different  colour,  and  appears 
to  undulate  very  much.  On  the  road  from  Halifax  to  Windsor,  at 
Dartmouth,  and  at  Musquodoboit  River  and  Harbour,  the  strike  both 
of  the  bedding  and  slaty  cleavage  approach  to  £.  and  W.  magnetic. 

On  the  Musquodoboit  River,  granite  reappears,  and  extends  to  the 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Great  Ship  Harbour  Lake.  Beyond  this  place, 
as  fiur  as  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  district,  quartzite  and  mica- 
alate,  with  masses  and  bands  of  granite  and  gneiss,  prevail ;  but  I 
have  scarcely  any '  knowledge  of  their  distribution,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  St  Mary's  River,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Canseau. 

The  valley  of  the  lower  St  Mary's  River  is  a  rugged  and  rocky 
gorge,  excavated  at  right  angles  to  the  structure  of  ^e  country,  and 
affording  an  outlet  for  the  waters  of  several  streams  that,  seeking  a 
passage  across  the  hilly  barrier  of  the  metamorphic  district,  form  a 
amaU  lake  at  the  entrance  of  this  common  channel.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  a  considerable  breadth  is  occupied  by  micaceous  slates,  with 
bands  of  quartzite.  The  strike  of  these  rocks  is  N.£.  and  S.W.,  and 
in  the  places  where  I  observed  their  dip,  it  is  to  the  S.£.  at  high 
angles.  Behind  the  village  of  Sherbrooke,  and  two  miles  eastward 
of  the  river,  a  mass  of  granite  projects  through  these  rocks,  but  does 
not  occur  in  the  river  section.  This  granite  is  well  seen  in  the  lakes 
emptying  into  Indian  Harbour.  On  the  river  itself,  the  slates  and 
quartz  rock  continue  with  considerable  regularity  of  strike ;  the  latter 
becoming  quite  predominant,  and  rising  into  considerable  eminences 
as  it  approaches  the  '*  Forks,"  where  it  suddenly  descends  into  the 
Carboniferous  valley  of  the  St  Mary's. 

Eastward  of  the  St  Mary's  River,  this  district  gradually  narrows 
toward  its  extremity  at  Cape  Canseau,  but  still  presents  on'  its  northern 
margin  a  range  of  abrupt  eminences,  and  on  the  south  a  low,  rugged, 
and  indented  coast  Indeed,  the  steep  rounded  swell  with  which  its 
northern  side  descends  at  the.  head  of  Chedabucto  Bay,  and  the  pre- 
cipitous headlands  beyond  Crow  Harbour,  are  the  finest  appearances 
in  point  of  sceneiy  which  it  presents  in  its  whole  extent 

A  larjje  part  of  the  peninsula  terminating  at  Cape  Canseau,  is 
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occupied  by  white  fine-grained  gneiss,  'with  veins  sad  mas&es  of 
granite,  sometimes  of  a  reddish  colour.  There  is  also  much  mia 
slate,  and  dark-coloured  clay  slate,  filled  with  ciystals  of  the  bl^]s 
mineral  chiastolite  or  cross-stone.  Near  the  extremity  of  C&j< 
Ganseau  specimens  of  this  mineral  occur,  of  a  reddish  or  fiiwn  col  -c. 
three  or  four  lines  wide,  and  exhibiting  the  characteristic  black  cr^ 
in  considerable  perfection*  I  have  not  fbimd  this  mineial  in  dj 
other  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Having  thus  shortly  surveyed  this  large  though  little  explore: 
district,  I  may  notice  the  probable  arrangement  of  its  beds,  and  in 
causes  of  their  present  condition,  the  waste  it  has  undergone,  and  ^' 
materials  it  has  contributed  to  newer  formations^  its  useful  mioeniN 
and  the  peculiarities  of  its  surface  and  soils. 

The  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian  district  present  a  considenble  g-J* 
formity  of  strike,  in  the  direction  already  mentioned,  along  the  wb:lt 
coast ;   a  fieust  which,  in  addition  to  the  statements  above  made^  is 
curiously  indicated  by  a  table  of  compass  dips  and  strikes  of  ihi 
rocks  on  this  coast  now  before  me,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  t' 
H.  Poole,  Esq.     In  this  table,  out  of  eighty-three  observations  u 
various  places  between  Halifax  and  Yarmouth,  th^  strike  is  bet«c^ 
W.  and  S.  in  seventy-three  instances,  and  in  a  great  many  of  tbxse 
not  far  from  S.  45*"  W.     The  dips  are,  however,  very  variable,  iii 
it  is,  in  many  cases,  not  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  slxy 
structure,  which  often  gives  planes  much  more  distinct  than  those  v 
the  bedding.     On  carefully  examining  a  section,  such  as,  for  examxh''. 
that  already  referred  to  at  Halifax  Harbour  and  its  vicinity,  it  will  k 
found  that  the  beds  undulate  in  synclinal  and  anticlinal  curves,  oftc- 
of  no  great  magnitude,  so  that  they  are  frequently  repeated  within  i 
few  miles.     This  structure  has  been  worked  out  in  some  detail  br 
Mr  Campbell*  in  the  country  between  Halifax  and  Windsor,     h 
other  sections,  however,  as,  for  example,  in  that  of  the  St  Mary's 
River,  there  appears  to  be  an  enormous  thickness  of  beds  with  a 
uniform  dip.    Reasoning  on  these  facts,  we  arrive  at  the  eondusi  \^. 
that  the  alternations  of  quartz  rock  and  clay  slate  constitute  on 
very  thick  formation  having  probably  a  predominance  of  quanzite 
below  and  of  slate  above;  but  whether  the  mica  schist  and  gneiss 
which  occur  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Canseau,  and  also  in  Queen  i 
County  and  Shelbume,  and  the  chloritic  beds  of  Yarmouth,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  continuations  of  this  series,  differently  changed  by  meta- 
morphism,  or  as  portions  of  other  members  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or 
of  still  older  deposits,  remuns  uncertain.     To  settle  this  question, 
*  Beport  on  Qold  Mines  of  Nora  Seotuu    Jonmala  of  AmtmlAj, 
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detailed  lines  of  section  should  be  run  across  the  district  at  several 
places,  and  some  of  the  more  decided  outcrops  of  quartz  rock  should 
be  carefully  traced. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  points  of  difference  between  these  rocks 
and  the  more  highly  altered  portions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series,  as 
described  in  a  previous  chapter.  Quartz  rock  occurs  in  both ;  but 
it  exists  in  greater  abundance  and  in  more  massive  beds  in  that  last 
described.  Clay-slate  also  occurs  in  both,  but  in  the  first  described 
it  presents  much  greater  variety  of  colour  and  texture ;  it  is  associated 
with  many  coarse  beds,  which  have  been  usually  named  graywack^, 
and  graywacke  slates,  and  in  many  places  it  approaches  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  steatitic  slate.  These  inland  slates  are  also  highly  metal- 
liferous, abounding  in  veins  of  iron  ore,  and  containing  at  least  one 
great  conformable  bed  of  that  mineral,  while  copper  ores  also  appear 
in  a  variety  of  places.  They  also  contain  numerous  calcareous  bands 
and  layers  of  limestone.  In  all  these  respects  the  slates  of  the 
Atlantic  metamorphic  district  are  strikingly  different.  They  are 
thick-bedded  and  uniform  in  their  appearance,  destitute  of  calcareous 
matter,  and  with  few  metallic  minerals,  except  disseminated  crystals 
of  iron  pyrites,  and  the  veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  which  are  nearly  if 
not  altogether  peculiar  to  this  formation  as  compared  with  the  other. 
They  also  pass  into  micaceous  slate,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  the  other 
district.  These  and  other  differences  of  detail  must  prevent  any 
observer  acquainted  with  both  districts  from  supposing  their  rocks  to 
be  geologically  equivalent. 

The  metamorphism  of  these  rocks  must  have  occurred  prior  to 
the  Carboniferous  period,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  granitic 
rocks  have  been  the  agents  in  affecting  it,  if  they  are  not  themselves 
portions  of  the  stratified  beds  completely  molten  and  forced  by 
pressure  against  and  into  the  fissures  of  the  neighbouring  immelted 
rocks.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  these  granitic  masses 
have  a  north  and  south  direction,  whereas  the  general  strike  of 
the  beds  is  N.E.  and  S.W.  This  would  indicate  either  that  the 
lines  of  greatest  igneous  intensity  and  intrusion  of  molten  matter 
had  no  direct  connexion  with  the  elevating  and  disturbing  forces, 
or  that  these  granitic  masses  are  merely  outliers  from  a  great  N.  E. 
and  S.W.  granitic  axis,  at  one  time  the  summit  of  a  line  of  hills 
of  which  only  the  margin  remains  visible,  the  axis  itself  having 
sunk  again  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Carboniferous  period 

The  general  direction  of  the  strike  of  this  district  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Lower  Silurian  bands  of  New  Brunswick  and  of  the  Lower 
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St  Lawrence,  and  the  moyements  of  its  beds  may  have  began  in  cnr- 
nexion  with  the  disturbances  which  Logan  and  others  have  shown  '*o 
have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period;  hot  the 
intrusive  granite  appears  to  be  continuous  with  that  of  Devo&ian  &p 
described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  age  of  the  gramtie  ro>:ks 
of  this  group,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  strictljr  hypogemt  ro^U 
that  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  deep-seated  foci  of  sabternmesB  hei:. 
and  are  not  superficial  products  of  volcanic  action.     They  are  si'> 
stances  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find^  conld  we  penetiale  iiLk 
below  the  surface,  beneath  modern  volcanoes.     They  were  dieriFf  ?? 
probably  at  one  time  buried  deeply,  and  have  been  l»t>aght  up  h^ 
movements  of  dislocation,  and  by  the  removal  of  their  sopeif rlil 
portions  by  aqueous  agents.      They  have  without  donbt  floni^br•i 
much  of  the  material  that  has  been  employed  in  building  up  the 
more  recent  formations  of  the  country. 

This  leads  to  the  question.  Can  we  discover  in  the  sufanqDeai 
rock  formations  evidences  of  such  an  origin,  and  can  the  cliang^^ 
which  these  derived  materials  have  undergone  be  satisfactorOj  ex- 
plained  ?  This  subject,  the  genealogy  of  rocks  as  it  may  be  tensc  i 
is  of  some  interest,  and  I  may  glance  at  it  in  its  bearing  on  tk 
geology  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  granite  of  Nova  Scotia  and  its  associated  gneiss  and  mica- 
slates  are  among  the  oldest  rocks  found  in  the  province,  and  vc 
may  therefore  take  them  and  their  derived  rocks  for  illostration^. 
The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  granite  are  quarts  sand,  eea!>:> 
of  mica,  and  fine  clay  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar. 
Such  materials,  when  washed  down  and  deposited  in  water,  wiT. 
form  coarse  and  fine  sandstones,  micaceous  sandstones  and  flap, 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  shales;  and  these  may,  by  heat  and 
pressure,  be  converted  into  quartzite,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slale. 
From  pure  white  granite  the  derived  detritus  would  be  colourless 
or  nearly  so.  But  the  mica  and  felspar  of  many  gianites  eontiin 
iron,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  also  present  in  some  granites.  In 
these  cases  the  derived  sediment  will  have  a  yellow  or  buff  colour, 
from  the  presence  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  iron;  or  in  some  eases 
the  clay  may  have  a  red  colour,  from  the  peroxide  of  iron  present 
in  red  felspar.  Of  course,  when  the  granites  contain  honiblende 
or  are  syenitic,  much  more  iron  may  be  present  in  the  depveil 
sediment  In  nature  nearly  all  soils  of  granitie  origin  are  more 
or  less  coloured  in  these  ways.  In  this  manner,  buff,  brown,  and 
red  days,  and  buff  and  brown  sandstones  may  be  produced. 
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Igneous  action  may  produce  still  farther  changes.  The  yellow 
sand  which  results  from  the  decay  of  granite  is  merely  stained  on 
the  surface  hy  the  ferruginous  colouring  matter,  and  a  very  slight 
degree  of  heat  is  sufficient,  by  expelling  the  water  of  the  iron  rust, 
to  convert  this  yellow  stain  into  a  bright  red.  This  change  is  super- 
ficially produced  by  forest  fires,  and  might  readily  occur  when 
decomposing  granitic  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
intensely  heated  or  molten  masses,  with  access  of  air  or  water.  Red 
sands  and  clays  produced  in  this  way,  and  washed  into  the  sea, 
become  red  sandstones  and  shales.  Such  red  deposits  are,  however, 
liable  to  still  farther  change.  If  long  washed  about  in  the  sea,  the 
red  coat  is  worn  from  the  sands  and  added  to  the  fine  clays,  so  that 
whitish  sandstones  may  alteniate  with  red  shales.  If  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  is  present,  the  changes  of  colour  referred  to  in  treating 
of  the  marsh  mud  may  take  place,  and  dark-coloured  or  gray  beds 
may  result,  or  greenish  stripes  and  bands  may  appear  in  the  mass  of 
red  deposits. 

Clays  and  sands  thus  deposited  may  be  hardened  into  rock  by 
pressure,  by  heat,  or  by  cementing  matter  introduced  by  the  per- 
colation of  mineral  waters. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  from  the  granitic  rocks  it  is  posable 
to  deduce  a  variety  of  yellow,  brown,  and  gray  sandstones  and  shales, 
quartzites,  and  slates.  Many  other  rocks,  however,  beside  granite 
have  been  decomposed,  especially  to  form  the  more  modem  deposits ; 
hence  more  complicated  results  than  those  above  stated  have  been 
produced.  Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to  show  how  much 
derived  depouts  may  differ  in  appearance  from  those  which  have 
furnished  their  materials;  and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  waste 
of  the  older  rocks  has  been  disposed  of.  These  facts  also  serve  to 
show  the  enormous  waste  or  denudation  which  the  older  rocks 
must  have  suffered  in  order  to  furnish  the  materials  of  the  derived 
formations,  for  example,  of  the  Carboniferous  beds.  They  farther 
illustrate  the  connexion  of  red  sandstones  with  periods  of  igneous 
activity,  and  the  prevalence  of  gray  and  dark-coloured  sediments 
at  times  when  deposition  has  been  slow  and  organic  matter 
abundant* 

With  respect  to  surface  and  industrial  capabilities,  the  different 
rocks  occurring  in  this  district  present  very  various  aspects.  The 
clay  slate  often  has  a  regular  undulating  sur&ce,  and  a  considerable 
depth  of  shingly  or  clay  soil  of  fair  quality,  though  usually  deficient 

*  See  on  thU  laljeet  the  author's  Finper  on  ^  The  Colouring  Matter  of  Red  Sand- 
stones,**  Jour,  of  QeoL  Soe.,  and  page  24  jMpra. . 
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in  lime.  These  slate  districta,  however,  often  contain  Mb  of  qum 
rock  which  form  rocky  ridges,  from  which  bonlden  ban  bee 
scattered  abroad,  and  which,  hj  damming  np  the  sarfaee  viters. 
produce  lakes  and  bogs, — an  effect  also  often  produced  by  dv  rvir^i 
stracture  of  the  slate  itself  and  the  impervious  subaml  vbidi  i; 
affords.  Wherever,  as  for  instance  in  Northern  Queen's  tud  Im^ 
burgh,  the  slate  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  drainage,  and  not  eocEi- 
bered  with  surface  stones,  it  supports  fine  forests  and  Tikixt 
iarms.  Where  quartz  rock  prevails,  the  soil  is  almost  mTuii-'y 
extremely  stony  and  barren.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  Souti^^^t 
Queen's,  near  Halifax,  and  in  the  hills  near  the  St  Mar/s  Bi>t' 
The  mica  slate  is  little  better,  for  though  it  does  not  fuxniah  fngnn:!^ 
to  cumber  the  surface,  it  scarcely  affords  any  soiL 

The  granite  and  gneiss  in  some  places  appear  in  preei[Hto!is  Ui 
of  considerable  elevation,  and  in  others  form  low  and  uneven  trti-'j. 
Their  decomposed  surface  affords  a  sandy  quartzose  soil,  often  str^ 
with  large  rounded  blocks  of  granite,  which  in  some  instances  cctc* 
the  whole  surface,  so  that  a  granitic  hill  appears  to  be  merelj  t  bizt 
mound  of  boulders.  This  appearance  results  in  most  cases  from  :i^- 
nodular  character  of  the  granite,  or  from  its  consisting  d  grest  U-» 
of  hard  resisting  rock,  united  by  a  material  of  more  pen&u*-- 
character.  Where  the  granite  or  gneiss  is  whoDy  of  a  leasuri 
character,  its  surface  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  bare,  or  co^-^ 
only  with  a  layer  of  peaty  vegetable  soil.  This  occurs  to  a  f^^ 
extent  in  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Canseau.  The  granitic  soils  b  \'^-- 
natural  state  often  support  fine  groves  of  oak  and  other  decide  o 
trees;  but  the  bare  summits,  destitute  of  soil,  are  clothed  oolj^'-^ 
stunted  spruces  and  various  shrubs  and  mosses.  Where  the  onpi- 
vegetation  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  granite  hills  often  becc^' 
perfect  gardens  of  flowering  and  fruit-bearing  shnibs.  I  h*^  ^'' 
lected  in  a  day  in  August,  on  a  single  granitic  eminenee,  sixtee^- 
species  of  edible  wild  fruits.  The  alkaline  matter  afforded  bv  tti 
waste  of  the  granite  is  especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of  thes 
plants  as  well  as  of  ferns ;  fields  of  which  (chiefly  the  common  hm^ 
Pteris  ciquilina)  may  be  seen  in  the  valleys  among  the  gramtie  bu 
to  attain  the  height  of  four  feet. 

Us^l  Minerals  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Nova  &o<t0. 

.  Oold.— At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  '^  Acadian  Gwhff "  ^ 
1855,  no  actual  discovery  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia  was  known  to  bft^c 
been  made.  At  that  time  I  could  only  indicate  the  possibOi^J^'' 
such  discoveries  might  be  made,  and  the  most  probable  loctUues'. 
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and  even  in  this  I  had  not  the  advantage  which  would  have  heen 
afforded  by  the  discoveries  subsequently  made  by  Sir  W.  £.  Logan 
as  to  the  true  age  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  the  Chaudidre  district 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  At  that  time  I  ventured  to  hint  at 
these  probabilities  in  the  following  terms : — 

''Since  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia,  reports 
of  similar  discoveries  have  locally  arisen  at  different  times  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  always  proved  deceptive. 
Iron  pyrites,  or  the  bright  golden  scales  which  occur  among  the 
debris  of  granite  contauung  black  ferruginous  mica,  have  usually 
been  mistaken  for  the  precious  metal.  Quartz  veins,  however,  occur 
abundantly  in  some  parts  of  this  district,  and  it  would  not  be  wonder- 
ful if  some  of  them  should  be  found  to  be  auriferous.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  probable  that  such  discoveries  may  be  made  in  the  inland 
metamorphic  district  described  in  last  chapter  than  in  that  now  under 
consideration,  as  its  rocks  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  auriferous  districts  in  other  parts  of  America.  Most  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia  have  been  too  well  explored  to  leave  much  probability 
that  any  extensive  surface  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  exist,  but 
that  it  does  not  occur  in  small  quantities  cannot  with  safety  be  asserted, 
until  careful  trials  of  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  streams  flowing 
from  the  metamorphic  districts  shall  have  been  made.  The  gold  deposits 
of  the  Kiver  Ghaudi^re  in  Lower  Canada  afford  an  instance  in  which, 
while  individual  search  has  proved  quite  unprofitable,  washing  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale  with  the  aid  of  machinery  have  repaid  the 
labour  and  capital  employed.  Unless  some  accidental  discovery  should 
indicate  a  promising  locality,  it  would  be  unwise  for  individuals  to 
engage  in  such  trials ;  but  if  a  public  survey  should  be  undertaken, 
they  would  form  a  part  of  its  duties.''  At  that  time,  as  some  absurd 
articles  had  appeared  in  the  public  prints  predicting  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  very  unlikely  localities,  and  some  excitement  had  been 
caused  thereby,  I  feared  even  to  say  this  much. 

Public  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  existence  of  gold  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1860.  Previously  to  that  time,  though  Mr  J. 
Campbell  had  found  indications  at  Laurencetown,  and  accidental 
discoveries  had  been  made  by  others,  nothing  practical  resulted.  The 
circumstances  and  place  of  the  first  discovery  are  thus  stated  in  a 
Report  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe : — 

'^  In  March  this  year,  a  man,  stooping  to  drink  at  a  brook,  found 
a  piece  of  gold  shining  among  the  pebbles  over  which  the  stream 
flowed.  He  picked  it  up,  and  searching  found  more.  This  was 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  debouchment  of  Tangier 

2s 
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River,  a  stream  of  no  great  magnitude,  taking  its  rise  not  Ttry  £&' 
from  the  sources  of  the  Mnsquodoboit,  flowing  throagh  a  cli&iD  c^ 
lakes  which  drain,  for  many  miles  on  either  side,  a  nigged  &£i 
wilderness  country,  and  falling  into  the  AtUintic  ahout  forty  m.f- 
to  the  eastward  of  Halifax.  These  discoveries  were  soon  followe'i  't!j 
others  at  Mnsquodoboit,  Laurencetown,  and  the  vicinity  of  Hilii^j. 
Lunenburgh  and  Wine  Harbour ;  and  arrangements  were  ra^e  >j 
the  Government  for  the  allotment  of  mining  areas,  and  for  surreTs .: 
the  district  by  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Poole." 

The  principal  gold  region  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  long  be!:  m' 
partially  metamorphosed  rocks  extending  along  the  sooth  cots  ^-  ~. 
Yarmouth  to  Cape  Canseau,  and,  on  the  grounds  which  I  have  suxic 
above,  believed  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  The  sedimentaij  r><:i* 
of  this  region,  as  already  stated,  are  slates  and  qnartzitcs,*  Qfa.'  ■- 
in  thick  bands,  and  thrown  into  a  great  number  of  abrupt  snth:  k^ 
and  synclinal  folds  ranging  in  direction  from  N.£.  and  S.W.  to 
nearly  east  and  west ;  though,  where  the  band  becomes  narrow  ea^ra-^-. 
of  the  St  Mary's  River,  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  of  tb^^ 
beds  are  thrown  off  from  one  predominant  anticlinal  line.  T,* 
gold  occurs  in  veins  of  milky  and  translucent  quartz,  contain^  n 
the  beds  of  quartzite  and  slate,  and  almost  invariably  running  wt^ 
the  strike  of  the  beds.  It  is  associated  with  several  other  neul  .' 
minerals,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

The  veins  range  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  eight  feet  e: 
more,  and  are  not  constant  in  thickness.    This  is  a  usual  chare.tr 
of  such   deposits,   and  arises  from   their  occupying   irregnlar  &!- 
often  shifted  or  faulted  spaces  or  openings  in  the  beds.     The  dip  .^ 
the  larger  veins  usually  coincides  with  that  of  the  bedding,  but  r  '. 
unfrequently  crosses  the  slaty  structure  where  this  differs  from  :S 
bedding.     It  results  from  this  arrangement,  that  the  actual  rekr* : 
of  the  veins  to  mining  operations  is  rather  that  of  beds  than  c: 
veins,   and  that  they  dip  away  from  the  anticUnals   in  the  s^f 
manner  with  the  beds ;  one  case  being  known  where  an  aurifer-  s? 
quartz  vein  folds  round  the  crown  of  an  anticlinal   arch.     Tbr>f 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  auriferous  veins  will  be   illustr&if: 
in  the  sequel.     It  is  not  easy  from  mere  inspection  of  the  vein-st'^^.( 
to  predicate  as  to  its  value,  since  the  gold  is  usually  invisible  to  t)t 
eye.     It  is  found,  however,   that  the  milky  white   and   colouriess 
varieties  of  quartz  are  the  least  rich,  while  that  which  has  a  gnj 
or  leaden  colour,  and  is  associated  with  metallic  sulphurets,  which  ic 
their  decomposition  cause  it  to  become  stained,  is  the  most  productive. 

*  The  qoartiite  or  bedded  qiurtz  rock  i$  locally  known  under  tiie  name  of  ^  vhin.' 
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I  had  an  opportunity,  in  1866,  of  examining  one  of  the  most 
exteasively  worked  deposits  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  of  WaverUy, 
near  Halifax,  in  company  with  my  friend,  James  Thomson,  Esq.,  of 
Halifax,  and  shall  describe  it  as  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
whole.  This  district  is  ntuated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Thomas, 
about  ten  miles  distant  firom  Halifax.  The  ore  is  extracted  from 
a  number  of  openings  along  the  strike  of  the  vein,  worked  by  horse 
gins.  The  deepest  pit  was  225  feet,  on  the  slope  of  the  vein. 
On  descending  this  pit,  I  found  the  vein  to  consist  of  compact 
grayish-white  quartz,  varying  in  thickness  from  four  feet  to  six 
inches,  bat  having  an  ordinary  width  of  about  two  feet.  Its  striks 
is  S.  50^  W.  magnetic,  and  its  dip  at  an  an^  of  65°  to  70°  to  the 
north-west  The  lower  wall,  where  I  saw  it,  consists  of  coarse 
gray  slate,  with  small  cross  veins  of  quartz.  The  upper  wall  is 
hard  gray  quartzite  presenting  a  waved  and  crumpled  surface,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  is  an  original  strata  plane,  and  shows  that  the  vein 
is  strictly  in  the  plane  of  the  bedding  (Fig.  218).      The   quarti 

Fig.  3ia.— SDttom  qfa  SSa/t  in  tU  Waterlet  Odd  Mint. 


of  the  vein  itself  has  a  laminated  or  banded  appearance,  and  the 
gold  seems  to  be  most  abundant  near  the  walls ;  though  visible  gold 
is  rare  in  this  vein  at  present,  the  greater  part  being  in  a  minutely 
disseminated  and  invisible  state.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
mines  informed  me  that  the  thicker  portions  of  the  vein  afforded 
scarcely  more  gold  than  the  thinner  portions,  and  that  the  gold 
is  most  abundant  near  the  hanging  wall  This  vein  is  known  as  the 
Tndor  vein,  and  two  imaUer  veins  occur  in  its  vicinity.      One 
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is  ten  feet  to  the  north  of  the  Tudor  « lode"  or  "lead,"  the  otk 
ifl  1100  feet  to  the  south.  Their  course  appears  to  be  amihr  to  tia: 
of  the  principal  lode. 

The  quartz  from  the  workings  of  the  **  German  Mine "  at  Wavtrrj 
ia  crushed  in  an  admirable  stamping  mill,  worked  by  stesa  i^l 
at  present  having  ^xteen  stamps^  though  capable  of  being  mcrt^x. 
to  more  than  double  that  number.  The  apparatus  for  the  ^]m^^r.: 
amalgamation  and  distillation  necessary  to  obtain  the  gold  ap^'.-r* 
to  be  of  a  very  complete  character,  though  improTcments  &re  ^ 
being  made,  more  especially  in  the  processes  for  obtaining  gt>lsi  -- 
the  metallic  sulphurets.  There  are  three  other  mining  p^i^' * 
in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  line  of  the  same  veins,  but  in  ik^  'j- 
mining  operations  are  less  considerable.  The  yield  of  the  Wa^erC 
mines  in  1865  was  13,102  ounces.  The  number  of  men  emp! ; : 
was  270.  Five  mills  were  in  operation;  four  worked  bvstec 
and  one  by  water.  The  yield  of  gold  was  rather  more  than  r 
ounce  for  each  ton  of  quartz  crushed,  and  the  rate  of  retnn  per  zn 
was  $895  per  annum.  In  1866  the  yield  per  man  was  only  v^ 
This  Waverley  district  was  until  lately  the  most  important  gol'^r  ^ 
ducing  area  in  Nova  Scotia. 

On  one  of  the  claims  on  the  Waverley  area  a  remarkable  unduar.  s 
of  the  containing  beds  has  affected  one  of  the  gold-bearing  veis^  -^ 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  appearance  known  as  "  barrel  qua^-^ 
and  which  has  been  described  by  Professor  Silliman,  Dr  HontyTn^-. 
and  others.  When  first  uncovered,  the  quartz  vein  at  this  place  ^t^^---' 
the  appearance  of  a  series  of  arches  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nef  * 
bling  trunks  of  trees  placed  horizontally  side  by  side.    At  the  t- 
of  my  visit  these  barrels  had  been  removed,  but  a  more  rimp^*' 
tinuation  of  the  structure  could  be  seen  in  a  shallow  adit  whicli  ^^ 
being  worked  in  the  course  of  the  vein  (Fig.  219),  and  also  in  ^'•'' 
open  excavations.    The  appearances  showed  that  the  banel  amy 
ment  had  constituted  the  crumpled  crown  of  an  anticlinal  bend  orar::- 
an  explanation  already  given  by  Professor  Silliman,  and  on  one  siic  .• 
vein  could  be  seen  following  the  beds  downward  on  the  side  oi  -  * 
arch.     The  arrangement  indicates  great  lateral  pressure ;  and,  ^t. 
is  of  more  importance,  proves  conclusively  that  the  quarta  vein?  ^■■ 
contemporaneous  with  the  folding  of  the  rock,  since  they  d^^ 
perfectly  followed  its  folds  without  fracture.     That  the  aurifer -= 
quartz  veins  are  not  beds,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  wbKQ^  ' 
send  off  branches  into  the  neighbouring  rock,  as  well  as  froii^  to^ 
own  crystalline  structure  and  the  character  of  the  imbedded  m'^^''^ 
They  are  undoubtedly  true  veins,  but  not  veins  formed  by  fracture 
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the  containing  rocks  when  in  a  hard  &nd  metamorphosed  state.  They 
have  been  formed  and  filled  in  the  very  act  of  the  contortion  and 
altering  of  the  strata,  and  are  thus  of  the  nature  of  segregation  vein^ 
gradually  formed  as  the  spaces  containing  them  were  opened  out,  by 
a  process  so  slow  and  gentle  that  the  containing  beds  were  bent 
without  fracture  and  with  but  little  crushing.  The  barrel  quartz  is 
most  instructive  as  on  illustration  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  formation, 
which  must  have  ol\en  occurred  in  the  disturbance  and  metamorphism 
of  sediments ;  though  geologists,  from  the  habit  of  looking  exdusively 
at  fissure  veins  on  the  one  hand,  and  beds  on  the  other,  have  of^ 
been  puszled  by  these  apparent  anomalies  which  occur  in  the  case  of 
what  may  be  termed  contemporaneous  veins  following  the  strike  of 
the  enclosing  beds,  and  which,  while  simulatbg  beds,  and  obviously 
not  filling  mere  rents  or  fractures  opened  in  hard  rocks,  must  have 
been  produced  by  forces  acting  long  afta  the  original  deposidon  of 
the  containing  strata.  i 

Fig.  ilS.—Seeiion  0/  Van  ofSaml  QuartM,"  Wattrkt- 


(a,  a)  <tiurU  Kill,  <rllfa  onntortad  ilila  beloir  ud  qout^U  nbon. 

The  minerals  associated  with  the  gold  at  the  Waverley  Mines  are 
mispeckel  (sulph- arsenide  of  iron),  galena  (sulphide  of  lead),  blende 
(salphide  of  zinc),  and,  more  rarely,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  and 
calcareous  spar.  The  visible  gold  appears  in  irregular  grains  and 
nuggets,  included  in  and  attached  to  the  mispeckel,  galena,  blende 
and  quartz,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  is  in  all  cases  either 
of  contemporaneous  or  later  introduction,  and  it  has  probably  been 
segregated  from  the  mass  of  the  quartz  when  the  latter  was  in  a  soft 
or  pasty  condition,  or  while  it  was  in  process  of  deposition.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  those  veins  and  parts  of  veins,  which 
contain  many  "sights"  or  viable  portions  of  gold,  are  less  rich  in 
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diflseminated  gold  than  those  which  are  deficient  in  mbk  p\i 
Some  of  the  richest  veins  indeed  rarelj  show  yiaibk  gold,  wb]'. 
others  which  contain  nnggets  are  in  other  respects  Terj  poor.  A 
qiecimen  of  calcareous  spar  from  the  Warerley  vein,  given  tomebj 
the  superintendent,  seemed  to  be  of  later  formation  than  tk  qosa 
and  to  have  filled  a  "  vug  "  or  cavity ;   but  in  a  specimen  from  ^ 
Britannia  Mine,  presented  to  me  by  Mr  R.  G.  Frsaer  of  Ma 
amagnesian  and  ferruginous  calc-spar  holding  goldoccuraneiio' 
wall  of  the  vein,  and  is  interlaced  with  thin  veinlets  of  qnartx  ^'^ 
are  highly  auriferous.     Gold  also  occurs  occasionally  in  tke  ^ 
forming  Uie  wall  of  the  vein,  occupying  minute  crevicca  in  the  rta 
and  I  observed  at  the  Montagu  Mine,  near  the  Wayerlcy,  tbt  g .: 
occurs  in  thin  veins  of  qxiartz  and  mispeckel,  penetrating  the  soa 
to  some  distance  from  the  mjun  vein.      At  the  Montagn  Mik  i^ 
vein  worked  is  from  four  to  eight  inches  thick,  and  is  enclosed  2 
gray  slate  nearly  vertical,  and  with  strike  W.  6*  S,  to  W.  1'-  - 
Another  smaller  vein  occurs  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet;  ana«y  ■ 
five  feet  from  this  last  the  slate  gives  place  to  quartiite,  whKk  ;b 
this  vicinity  appears  to  alternate  frequently  with  the  alate. 

No  geologist  who  examines  these  veins  can,  I  think,  douw  u^ 
aqueous  origin ;  but  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  p:*- 
cise  mode  of  introduction  of  the  metallic  minerals.  The  facts  tx^^-^: 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  structure  and  mode  of  occnitence  of  i^ 
veins,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  gold  is  associated  with  the  othcrni 
erals  present,  appear  to  me  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  ▼c"^  ^'^^ 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  disturbance  and  alteration  of  the  conun^-t 
beds,  and  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  (^^r 
then  in  progress.  In  this  case  the  gold  and  other  metallic  mmf  ^-* 
were  probably  contained  in  a  state  of  solution  in  alkaline  sulpnB^*' 
in  the  silica-bearing  heated  waters  which  penetrated  the  wnoie  0 1- 
beds,  and  from  which,  as  from  a  sponge,  these  silicious  and  metallic  ni 
ters  have  been  pressed  out  in  the  folding  and  contortion  of  the  heds.  ■■ 
Nova  Scotia  it  appears  that  those  changes  by  which  the  older  sei^ 
ments  have  been  brought  into  their  present  state  occurred  in  tbei^*» 
part  of  the  Devonian  period,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  mj  ^^ '__ 
these  rocks  in  the  *' Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist"  ^^'^ 
referred  to,  and  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work.  Accoriingljt'* 
one  of  the  gold  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  already  explained,*  Q^r^"* 
and  grains  of  gold  are  found  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglom^^' 
associated  with  debris  of  the  qnartzose  and  slaty  matrix.  This  ^^^ 
eating  example,  first  noticed  by  Mr  Hartt,  proves  that  the  go/<f  ^'^^ 

*  8ee  abore,  mider  "  Carbomferonsi*'  p.  277,  snte. 
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were  in  their  present  state  at  the  time  when  this  old  grayel  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  period  was  being  formed. 

To  sum  up  our  conclusions  on  this  subject : — ^The  rocks  containing 
the  auriferous  veins  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  The 
veins  themselves  were  opened  out  and  filled  with  the  minerals  which 
they  now  hold  at  the  time  when  these  Lower  Silurian  rocks  were 
contorted  and  altered,  and  this  probably  occurred  in  the  Devonian 
period,  contemporaneously  with- the  production  of  intrusive  graniteSi 
and  in  connexion  with  the  changes  of  metamorphism  then  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  certainly  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  smce  which  time  little  change  seems  ta  have 
occurred  in  the  veins. 

The  ^*  Gold  Districts "  at  present  recognised  by  the  Government 
of  Nova  Scotia  are, — istj  The  Ovens  and  Gold  River,  in  Lunenburgh 
County;  2d^  Renfrew  and  Mount  Uniacke,  Hants  County;  dd^ 
Oldham,  Waverley,  Montagu,  Laurencetown,  and  Tangier  in  Halifax 
County;  4tA,  Wine  Harbour,  Sherbrooke,  and  Stonnont,  in  Guys- 
borough  County ;  and,  5M,  Middle  River  or  Wagamatcook,  Victoria 
County.  All  of  these,  except  possibly  the  last  mentioned,  and  the 
opening  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate  at  Gay's  River 
already  mentioned,  are  in  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

In  all  parts  of  this  district,  the  conditions  under  which  the  precious 
metal  occurs  in  the  rocks  are  similar  to  those  above  described ;  but 
at  the  ''Ovens"  in  Londonderry  County  we  have  the  remarkable, 
and,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique  spectacle  of  a  modem  gold 
alluvium  now  actually  in  process  of  formation  under  the  denuding 
action  of  the  waves.  The  slaty  rocks  of  this  coast  holding  auriferous 
quartz  veins  are  daily  being  cut  away  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  gold  is  accumulating  in  the  bottom  of  the  shingle  produced, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  subjacent  rock.  The  portion  of  this  deposit 
available  at  present  is  only  diat  on  the  beach ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  bed  of  the  sea  were  elevated  into  land,  the  alluvia 
exposed  would  be  precisely  similar  to  those  of  California  or  Australia. 
We  have  thus  in  Nova  Scotia  marine  gold  alluvia  of  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous and  of  modem  date,  and  there  are  no  doubt  others  of  inter- 
mediate ages ;  but  their  amount,  in  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  does  not 
seem  to  be  great,  and  the  chief  supply  of  gold  is  likely  to  be  derived, 
as  at  present,  from  the  original  repositories  in  the  quartz  veins. 

The  annual  yield  of  gold  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Mines  is  stated  in 
the  Report  for  1865  to  be  24,867  ounces;  that  for  1866  is  24,162, 
that  for  1867,  27,583  ounces.  These  amounts  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  as  approaching  to  the  possible  productiveness  of  these 
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mines  in  the  futore.    The  total  area  of  the  gold  region  may  be  esnina:<r-^ 
at  about  7000  square  miles,  and  the  proclaimed  districts  do  net  tk 
reach  a  twentieth  part  of  this  area.     Discoveries  are  being  contkcdlr 
made ;   but  in  a  country  covered  with  wood  and  with  boulder  dij 
these  must  be  slow  and  gradual  in  their  progress.     The  quartz  veb^. 
which  run  in  the  strike  of  the  beds,  seem  everywhere  to  contab  g  li. 
and  the  rocks  throughout  the  whole  area,  are  interlaced  with  sy- 
▼eins,  few  of  which  have  been  exposed,  and  of  these  few  bar?  rr 
been  tested.      It  may  therefore  be  anticipated  that  the  produfCT? 
gold  districts  will  for  some  time  continue  to  enlarge  and  increase  b 
value,  and  that  occasionally  a  strong  stimulus  will  be  given  to  enter- 
prise by  great  and  unexpected  discoveries. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  veins  at  present  opened  are  not  j«: 
worked  up  to  their  highest  point  of  profit.  Even  in  die  larger  mk fi. 
like  those  of  Waverley,  no  vertical  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  veb, 
nor  have  the  excavations  been  extended  bejond  a  very  modeniz 
depth.  The  desire  to  make  the  work  remunerative  as  it  proceei' 
has  induced  all  the  Companies  to  sink  on  the  slope  of  the  v^ns^  isi 
to  conduct  the  works  on  the  cheapest  possible  plan.  I  am  coflyineti 
however,  from  a  consideration  of  the  regularity  and  extent  of  the  Teirs. 
that  were  vertical  shafts  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  and  regular  nrnihf 
on  the  Cornish  plan  pursued,  the  preliminaiy  outlay  would  be  ore 
than  repaid  by  the  increased  production.  At  the  depths  to  wbiJi 
excavations  have  been  carried  some  of  the  veins  have  impioTec; 
others  appear  to  have  diminished  in  productiveness ;  but  there  is  3<^ 
reason,  except  the  analogy  of  certain  other  gold  regions,  and  this  li 
often  a  very  fallacious  guide,  to  doubt  that  the  principal  veins  oper»?c 
continue  productive  to  great  depths,  and  that  by  opening  them  exten- 
sively richer  portions  might  be  found  to  compensate  for  the  p>'>t 
ground  sometimes  reached  in  the  present  workings.  It  would,  I  thiiik, 
repay  the  provincial  Government  to  ^ve  special  privileges  to  Com- 
panies which  would  expend  sufficient  capital  to  open  mines  on  a  krg? 
scale. 

In  1855,  I  supposed  that  the  probabilities  of  the  occuiienoe  of  goIJ 
in  the  inland  hills  of  Upper  Silurian  age  were  even  greater  than  th^iise 
in  the  older  rocks  of  the  coast  This  view  was  based  on  the  then 
received  age  of  the  Canadian  auriferous  deposits,  and  on  the  apparently 
more  metalliferous  character  of  the  inland  rocks.  Experience, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  in  favour  of  the  coast  series.  Gold  hius 
it  is  true,  been  found  in  the  inland  district,  and  possibly  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  series.  The  Middle  River  district  in  Gape  Breton  nuy 
be  of  this  age.    Gold  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Gape  Porcupioc , 
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and  in  a  recent  paper  by  Mr  P.  S.  Hamilton,  I  find  the  statement 
that  it  has  been  found  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mosquodoboit 
and  Stewiacke  Rivers,  and  also  near  Five  Islands.  The  same 
authority  also  states  that  gold  has  been  found  in  quartz  occur- 
ring in  the  Triassic  Trap  of  Partridge  Island  and  Cape  D'Or. 
In  this  last  case  the  metal  has  possibly  been  brought  up  by  means 
of  the  Trap  from  its  original  repositories .  in  the  Silurian  rocks 
below.  These  facts  indicate  that  though  the  coast  series  is  at 
present  much  more  productive,  important  discoveries  may  yet  be 
made  in  those  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  age  which  constitute  the 
inland  metamorphic  hills  extending  from  Annapolis  County  to  the 
North  of  Cape  Breton,  and  also  constituting  the  Cobequid  range. 
On  the  view  of  the  origin  of  the  veins  given  above,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Upper  Silurian  series  should  not  be  auriferous  as  well  as 
the  Lower ;  and  it  is  known  that  gold  occurs  in  both  series  in  the 
gold  district  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  perhaps  more  abundantly 
in  the  Lower  Silurian. 

The  large  areas  of  altered  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  indi- 
cated in  the  map  as  occurring  in  New  Brunswick,  are  also  likely  to 
afford  gold,  more  especially  as  a  portion  of  this  area  in  Northern  New 
Brunswick  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  gold  district  of 
Lower  Canada.  Nor  are  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  southern  part 
of  New  Brunswick  unlikely  to  afford  the  precious  metal,  more 
especially  those  of  Lower  Silurian  age;  and  recent  discoveries  in 
Canada  show  that  this  probability  may  extend  even  to  the  still  older 
Laurentian  series. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  in  a  district  so 
thickly  settled,  and  so  much  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the  surveyor, 
road-maker,  and  agriculturist,  as  the  south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  so 
numerous  deposits  of  gold  should  so  long  have  escaped  observation. 
Geologists  also  and  mineral  explorers  have  repeatedly  visited  and 
passed  through  the  district  Still,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
country  is  netted  with  quartz  veins,  and  that  perhaps  not  more  than 
one  in  a  million  of  these  is  appreciably  auriferous,  the  wonder  ceases. 
Ordinary  observers  do  not  notice  such  things.  A  geologist,  not 
specially  looking  for  useful  minerals,  soon  becomes  wearied  of  break- 
ing up  and  examining  barren  veins  of  white  quartz,  and  certainly 
cannot  spend  two  years  in  "prospecting,"  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  Wine  Harbour  deposit  is  said  to  have  done.  My  own  field 
notes  contain  the  record  of  many  days  of  hard  work  among  these 
unpromisbg  rocks,  and  countless  quartz  veins  have  suffered  from  my 
hammer  without  yielding  a  speck  of  gold.    I  believe  I  have  visited 
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all  the  localities  of  the  discoveries  except  Tangier,  and  ra  some  o: 
them,  aa  at  the  St  Mary's  River,  Indian  Harbour,  and  Wine  Hirb<:%'. 
I  have  spent  days  in  examining  the  rocka,  not  certainly  with  a  s^-eclil 
view  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  but  often  with  the  asastance  of  hitV 
ligent  friends  who  were  good  obaerveia.  The  truth  is,  that  in  (Am 
of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  initial  disoovery ;  but  this  oj:t 
made,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace  the  productive  rocks  crt: 
considerable  districts,  if  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  geologir- 
character  of  these  has  been  obtained. 

The  conditions  under  which  gold  occuns  in  Nova  Scotia  are  q: :• 
similar  to  those  of  other  auriferous  regions.  The  principal  pc^n  : 
difference  is  the  amount  of  gold  found  in  rock  veins^  as  oomp^^r^ 
with  alluvial  washings  derived  from  their  waste — a  mere  aceideDi  •: 
the  deposits  or  of  the  mode  of  exploration.  It  is  probable  thit  *i^ 
Nova  Scotia  deposits  are  strictly  a  continuation  of  those  whicli  o 
along  the  eastern  Appalachian  slope  as  far  as  AlahfttnA^  and  irt . a 
may  throughout,  as  in  Canada  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  oeeoi  j 
altered  members  of  the  Silurian  series.  It  is  to  be  anticipi:'.. 
that  the  connexion  with  the  auriferous  deposits  of  the  United  Su:^ 
may  soon  be  effected  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  metamc.'^: 
districts  of  New  Brunswick.  The  quartz  veins  of  Nova  Scoda  »r 
remarkably  rich  in  gold ;  and,  as  already  stated,  there  is  no  ms*. : 
that  they  will  be  found  to  diminish  in  productiveness  in  foUowx: 
them  downward. 

There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  gold  will  be  found  throcgt  r. 
the  coast  metamorphic  district  of  Nova  Scotia :  more  espedaUj  ik^; 
slaty  rocks  of  southern  Guysborough,  Halifax,  Lunenburgfa,  and  tr: 
northern  parts  of  Queen's,  Shelbume,  and  Yarmouth,  may  be  expet^rf 
to  be  auriferous.  Careful  examination  may  show  that  the  gold  occun 
chiefly  or  entirely  in  the  veins  traversing  certain  bands  of  the  tLa 
beds  of  slate  and  quartz  rock  in  these  districts ;  and  these  mar  l< 
recognised  by  their  mineral  character,  especially  if  defined  in  their 
relation  to  the  other  beds  by  a  detailed  survey  of  the  productive 
localities.  Still  the  indications  in  one  locality  may  not  be  unfai]i-; 
when  applied  to  another ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  the  be.-; 
course  for  explorers  to  look  at  all  quartz  veins,  and  especially  at  tki  se 
occurring  in  soft  dark  slaty  beds,  particularly  near  the  junction  of  th€5« 
beds  witii  other  rocks.  Further,  it  would  seem  that  the  narrower 
vems,  those  following  the  strike  of  the  rocks,  and  those  stained  wi'ji 
iron  rusti  are  most  likely  to  be  productive.  Minute  examination 
should  be  made,  as  gold  often  occurs  in  a  very  fine  state  of  divisicc* 
though  sufficiently  abundant  to  pay  for  extraction.    Nor  should  tb 
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washing  of  the  sands  and  gravels  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  of  the 
alluvial  deposits  on  their  banks  be  neglected,  for  it  may  happen  in 
manj  cases  that  gold  may  occur  in  these  when  the  veins  originally 
containing  it  have  had  their  outcrops  worn  away  or  concealed. 
Exploring  for  gold  in  new  localities  cannot  be  expected  to  be  remu- 
nerative, except  in  rare  cases;  but  it  would  be  well  at  least  that 
persons  residing  in  the  district  above  referred  to,  would  embrace  such 
opportunities  as  may  occur  of  examining  the  quartz  veins  in  their 
vicinity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  a  geological  survey 
will  place  within  their  reach  greater  facilities  than  those  which  now 
exist,  for  making  discoveries,  and  improving  those  already  made. 

The  table  on  the  next  page,  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Mines  for  1866  and  1867,  will  give  more  precise  information 
as  to  the  present  state  of  gold  production  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
following  remarks  relate  to  districts  not  mentioned  in  the  table  : — 

The  Ovens  in  Lunenburgh  County  yielded,  in  1862,  361  oz.  of  gold 
from  surface  washings.  The  mine  at  Laurencetown  yielded  in  1862 
75  oz.,  and  that  at  County  Harbour  40  oz.,  but  operations  have  been 
suspended  at  these  places.  Mount  Uniacke  is  a  new  locality  recently 
opened,  and  yielded  in  1867,  947  ounces  of  gold.  Localities  in 
Upper  Stewiacke,  Musquodoboit,and  Sheet  Harbour,  are  also  attracting 
attention. 

The  ''  Chester  Mining  Company "  have  opened  shafts  on  some  of 
their  gold  veins  on  Gold  River,  which  are  said  to  be  very  promising ; 
one  sample  tested  having  given  77  dwt.  gold,  and  12  oz.  silver  per 
ton.  Alluvial  sand  from  the  banks  of  Gold  River  is  said  to  have 
afforded  to  Professor  How  gold  at  the  rate  of  14  dwt  10  grains  to 
the  ton.  This  last  fact  is  of  some  interest  as  indicating  the  possible 
occurrence  of  auriferous  alluvia  which  seem  to  be  rare  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
but  perhaps  might  reward  more  careful  search,  more  especially  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  boulder  clay,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  beds  of  more 
recent  alluvial  sand  and  gravel.  Even  poor  deposits  of  this  kind 
might  be  made  to  pay  by  the  methods  of  hydraulic  washing  on  a 
large  scale  now  in  use  in  California. — 

The  mining  of  gold  for  the  present  eclipses  all  the  other  resources 
of  this  district  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  not  known  to  contain  any  other 
metallic  minerals  of  value.  Its  granite,  however,  affords  an  excellent 
building  stone,  now  used  to  some  extent,  more  especially  in  Halifax. 
Some  of  the  bands  of  slate  have  been  opened  for  roofing  slates,  but 
I  believe  not  as  yet  on  a  large  scale ;  and  clays  of  excellent  quality 
for  bricks  and  coarse  pottery  occur  at  Chezzetcook  and  other  places 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  are  manufactured  to  some  extent 
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2.  Lower  Silurian  of  the  south  shore  of  New  Brunswick. — I%e  Acadian 

group. 

The  city  of  St  John  stands  on  the  outcroppmg  edges  of  a  thick 
band  of  hard  slaty  rocks  underlying  the  Devonian  beds,  which  appear 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  city.  These  St  John  rocks  were  until 
recently  of  uncertain  age.  Believing  them  to  underlie  conformably 
the  last-mentioned  series,  I  had  supposed  them  to  be  Lower  Devonian 
or  Upper  Silurian,  but  Mr  Matthew  has  ascertained  that  they  are 
really  unconformable  to  the  overlying  formation ;  and  more  recently 
the  discovery  of  fossils  by  that  gentleman  and  Mr  Hartt  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  series  has  set  the  question  at  rest 

The  general  character  of  the  formation  is  thus  given  by  Mr 
Matthew : — ''  It  consists  of  a  gray  clay  slate  often  sandy,  the  layers 
of  which  present  glistening  surfaces,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  minute 
spangles  of  mica.  This  rock  very  frequently  becomes  very  fine  in 
lamination  and  texture,  and  dark  in  colour.  Four  thick  bands  of  this 
kind  occur,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  a  black  papyraceous  shale. 
The  three  bands  of  coarser  shale  which  alternate  with  them  include  nu- 
merous layers  of  a  fine  compact  gray  sandstone,  from  a  few  inches  to  ten 
feet  or  more  in  thickness ;  a  few  are  so  highly  calcareous  as  to  become 
almost  limestones.  The  surfaces  of  the  layers  in  the  coarser  beds  are 
frequently  covered  with  worm-burrows,  ripple  marks,  shrinkage  cracks 
or  scratches — apparently  made  by  creatures  gliding  through  the 
shallow  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  other  evidences 
indicating  that  the  slates  are  in  great  part  of  littoral  origin." 

The  following  section  of  the  series  at  St  John  is  given  by  the  same 
observer : — 

ftet  liMt. 

'M.  a.  Gray  sandstone  or  quartzite 60 

b,  Caane  gray  arenaceotu  shale. 

[This  and  the  preceding  are  passage-beds  from  the 
Coldbrook  or  Hnrontan  ^up.l 
e.  Gray  argiilaceons  shale,  rich  m  fossiis:  Paradoxidetj 

Orthis,  ConoeephaliUs,  OboUUa,  ^   160 

d.  Black  carbonaceous  shale,  full  of  fossils:   Para- 

doxidetf  CanocephaliU$^  Orthit^  Disdna,  Oriho- 
eercuj  and  a  thin  subtriangnlar  shell  resembling 
TheeOf  all  much  distorted         .        .        .        .      j  200 

2.  a.  Dark-gray  shales,  with  thin  seams  of  gray  sandstone   220) 
h.  Ooarser  gray  shales,  with  gray  flagstones  .  .  200  >      660 

e.  Gray  sandstone  and  coarse  shales :  //tn^itfa,  etc,        .130} 

3.  a.  Dark-gray  shales,  finely  laminated    ....  450 
6.  Black  carhonaceons  ana  dark-gray  argillaoeons  shales         V-      760 


} 


more  compact  than  the  last SOO 

4.  Shales  and  flags  resembling  2  a  and  6     .        .        .        .  800  (?) 

Carry  forward  2800 
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Broaght  forward  2300 

5.  Black  carbonaceous  ahales,  resembling  3  (,  bnt  finer  and 

softer 450 

6.  a.  Shales  and  flags  like  2  a  and  h:  Lingula,  a  Cbnchifer, 

Coprolites,  Worm-barrows,  and  Cnxstaoean  markings  700  C^l 
b.  Gray  and  ferrugrinous  sandstones  and  beds  of  ooarae  VllOO  .?) 

shale:  Lingtua 400       ) 

7.  Black  carbonaceous  shales,  finely  laminated    .  .  650 

4500" 

Westward  of  the  St  John  River,  the  rocks  of  this  series  extend 
through  Carlton,  but  soon  diminish  in  thickness  and  disappesr.  To 
the  eastward  they  are  prolonged  in  a  band  skirting  the  older  (sap- 
posed  Huronian  rocks)  to  Loch  Lomond,  where  they  disappear  akng 
the  line  of  outcrop  proceeding  from  St  John,  but  reappear  on  the  other 
side  of  a  synclinal,  and  extend  with  opposite  dips  nine  miles  &rtber 
to  the  eastward.    Their  whole  extension  in  this  district  is  about  duitr 

m 

miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  four  miles.  Farther  details  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Bailey's  Report 

Though  thus  limited  in  their  distribution,  these  beds  are  in  the 
highest  degree  important  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  as  their  foasU 
establish  for  the  first  time  on  the  American  Continent  a  smes  of 
fossiliferous  beds  older  than  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  hitherto  sup- 
posed by  American  geologists  to  be  our  oldest  Palieosoic  groap ;  and 
corresponding  with  the  older  Lingula  flags  of  Wales,  and  with  Bar- 
rande's  ^^  Etage  C."  in  Bohemia.  These  fossils  also  contribate  to 
affix  the  same  age  to  the  Paradoxides  slates  of  Newfoandland,  and 
of  Braintree,  Massachussets.  In  other  words,  they  add  a  new  fbrma- 
tion  to  the  Palseozoic  period  in  America.  This  formation  has  as  yet 
been  known  as  the  St  John  group ;  but  I  think  this  name  unsuitable, 
both  on  account  of  the  number  of  places  known  as  St  John,  and  <m 
account  of  the  variety  of  formations  occurring  near  St  John  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  would  therefore  propose  for  the  group  now  nnder 
C($nsideration,  characterized  by  ParadoxideSy  Conocef^aiitet,  etc^ 
and  the  oldest  known  member  of  the  Paleozoic  of  America,  the  name 
Acadian  Group,  by  which  I  hope  it  will  be  known  to  geologists 
in  whatever  part  of  America  it  may  be  recognised. 

In  the  northern  part  of  New  Brunswick  a  broad  belt  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks  with  granite  bands  extends  from  the  south  shore  of  the 
Bay  de  Chaleur  westward  of  Bathurst  in  a  south-west  direction 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Maine.  These  rocks  were  denominated  ^  Cambrian  " 
by  Dr  Gesner  and  Dr  Robb,  but  by  more  recent  observers  are  regarded 
as  Lower  Silurian,  principally  on  the  ground  of  diflference  in  mineral 
character  from  the  Huronian  rocks  and  similarity  to  those  of  the 
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Lower  SSurian  as  developed  at  St  John  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
following  remarks' on  their  age  are  from  a  paper  by  Mr  Matthew, 
already  quoted : — 

"  A  provincial  collection  in  the  University  Museum  of  the  rocks 
in  this  quarter  closely  resembles  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  slates 
of  St  John,  and  differs  essentially  from  the  Upper  Silurian  and 
Devonian  deposits  which  have  been  recognised  in  this  region. 

''  In  the  alternations  of  arenaceous  and  dark-coloured  clay  slate 
with  Intercalated  quartzite,  this  formation,  which  is  also  auriferous, 
resembles  the  gold-bearing  series  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
long  ago  recognised  as  Lower  Silurian  by  Dr  Dawson.  If  both 
prove  to  be  on  the  same  horizon  geologically  as  the  St  John  series, 
namely,  the  lower  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  our  knowledge  of  the 
age  and  relations  of  the  older  metamorphic  rocks  of  Acadia  will  be 
placed  on  a  firmer  basis  than  heretofore. 

'^  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  they  differ  from  contemporaneous 
deposits  to  the  westward  in  being  conformable  to  the  Huronian 
series ;  and  also  in  the  rarity  of  calcareous  and  magnesian  sediments, 
there  seeming  to  be  little  else  than  shales  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, flagstones,  and  quartzites." 

Professor  Hind,  in  his  Preliminary  Report,  regards  these  rocks  as 
equivalent  to  the  Quebec  group,  which  is  now  recognised  by  the 
Canadian  Survey  as  between  the  Galciferous  and  Chazy  ;  but  whether 
this  is  their  real  age,  or  that  somewhat  lower  horizon  which  is  marked 
by  the  fossils  of  the  St  John  group,  we  have  at  present  no  certain 
means  of  determining.  The  rocks  above  referred  to  constitute  two 
broad  bands  flanking  a  ridge  or  series  of  interrupted  parallel  ridges 
of  granite,  believed  to  be  of  Devonian  age.  In  the  maps  of  the 
Province  these  belts  have  usually  been  marked  as  uniform  and  regular, 
with  an  aggregate  width  of  35  to  50  miles,  but  Professor  Bailey 
informs  me  that  many  facts  known  to  him  render  it  probable  that 
their  limits  are  more  irregular  and  not  well  ascertained.  I  have 
marked  them  in  the  map  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Professor  Bailey  and  Professor  Hind. 

A  shorter  belt  of  mica  schist  and  other  metamorphic  rocks  associ- 
ated with  granite,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Coal-field,  and  near  the  St  John  River,  comes 
into  contact  with  the  supposed  Upper  Silurian  belt  of  Kars  and 
Havelock,  is  believed  by  Professor  Bailey,  on  the  evidence  of  mineral 
character,  to  be  probably  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  This  belt,  extending 
to  the  south-west,  unites  with  the  others  above  mentioned  in  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  province,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
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belieyed  to  be  occupied  with  altered  Lower  StlariaQ  roekji;  bot 
the  precise  distribntion  of  these,  and  the  limits  between  them  aad 
the  older  and  newer  rocks  in  their  vicinity,  are  very  impeiiectlr 
known. 

Us^fid  Minerals  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  New  Brunmatk. 

Oold. — ^The  probability  that  these  rocks  in  New  BmnswidL  mar 
be  geologically  equivalent  to  the  auriferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scctift 
and  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  would  of  itself  excite  hope  itu 
the  precious  metal  might  occur  in  them.  In  addition  to  thta,  diift 
gold  has,  according  to  Professor  Bailey,  been  found  on  the  bed 
waters  of  the  Tobique  and  Miramicbi,  and  at  the  Grand  Falls  ii 
the  St  John,  and  it  has  also  been  found  in  situ  by  the  offieen  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Maine  at  St  Stephens.  At  this  pUce 
it  occurs  in  quartz  veins  in  micaceous  schist.  Professor  Hind  ii$>.< 
states  that  gold  has  been  found  in  a  "  black  plumbaginous  slate " 
at  St  Stephen.  These  indications  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  bcp*e 
that  important  discoveries  would  reward  a  careful  exploration  <4 
this  district 

Antimony, — ^This  metal  was  discovered  to  exist  in  the  parish  •.•f 
Prince  William,  York  County,  about  twenty-five  miles  firom  Fredcr- 
ickton  in  1863,  and  subsequent  exploration  has  led  to  the  belief  cf 
the  existence  of  very  important  deposits.  The  ore  is  a  pure  snlphnret 
capable  of  yielding  about  70  per  cent  of  metallic  antimony,  and  is 
contained  in  numerous  large  and  well-defined  veins  of  quartz,  filliiig 
lines  of  dislocation  in  highly  tilted  argillaceous  slates  and  quartstei. 
*'  These  veins  are  true  veins  of  segregation,  showing  a  disticctly 
banded  character,  and  an  alternation  of  materials,  the  antimony  ere 
itself  frequently  forming  distinct  layers,  though  often  penetrating  imeg!:- 
larly  the  surrounding  rocks.  Excavations  have  been  made  by  differen: 
Companies  at  several  points,  two  of  them  distant  more  than  thre^ 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  and  have  in  each  case  proveii 
productive.  No  very  persistent  or  vigorous  operations  have,  however. 
as  yet  been  carried  on.     533  cwt.  of  ore  was  exported  in  1864."* 

Small  quantities  of  silver  occur  in  the  antimony  ores  of  this 
place. 

Lead, — Indications  of  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead  are  reported 
as  having  been  found  on  the  Tobique  and  elsewhere;  but,  as  yet 
nothing  remunerative. 

Copper. — In  Professor  Hind's  Report,  a  number  of  localities  of 
copper  ores  are  mentioned ;  but  as  in  aU  of  them  the  metal  appears 

*  Profeswr  BaUej,  MS. 
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to  be,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  in  Very  Anall  (Quantity,  I  merely 
refer  to  his  Report. 

Iron, — ^Tlie  most  important  deposit  at  prcisent  worked  in  this 
district  is  that  at  Woodstock.  At  this  place  the  ores,  according  to 
Professor  Hind,  are  in  ^^  sedimexltary  deposits  many  feet  in  thickness, 
interstratified  with  red  and  green  argillites  or  with  calcareo-magnesian 
slates  of  a  red  and  green,  or  mottled  red  and  green  colour.  The  ores 
vary  in  composition,  being  both  red  and  black.  The  black  is  some- 
times feebly  magnetic,  but  it  derives  its  colour  more*  from  the  presence 
of  manganese  than  from  the  black  magnetic  oxide." 

One  or  more  fiimaces  are  in  constant  operation  at  Woodstock, 
and  others  are  in  process  of  erection.  The  iron  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  ore  yields  32  per  cent  The  quantity  produced  in  1864  was 
2750  tons. 

Manganese  occurs  in  the  Tattagouche  River,  and  has  been  Worked 
to  a  small  extent 

Nickelj  in  the  form  of  green  silicate,  is  found  in  small  quantities 
associated  with  the  antimony  ore  of  Prince  William. 

Zincy  in  the  state  of  blende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  also  occurs  in 
small  quantity  in  Prince  William.* 

Fo9sil8  of  the  Primordial  or  Acadian  Oroup  at  St  John. 

These  are  the  oldest  organic  remains  which  I  can  present  to  the 
reader  from  the  rocks  of  New  Brunswick  or  Noya  Scotia,  and  they 
represent  the  oldest  forms  of  life  known  to  geologists,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  far  more  ancient  Eozoon  Canadense^  and  the  few  other 
organisms  found  with  it  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada.  These 
fossils  were  originally  discovered  at  Coldbrook  by  Mr  Matthew,  and 
they  were  subsequently  collected  by  Professor  Bailey,  Mr  Matthew, 
and  M^  Hartt^  at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream  and  also  near  the  city  of  St 
John*  The  first  publication  in  reference  to  them  was  the  following 
notice  by  Mr  Hartt  in  Professor  Bailey's  "  Observations  on  the  Geo^^ 
logy  of  New  Brunswick,"  1865. 

^  My  examination  of  the  fossils  collected  last  August^  fin)m  the  St 
John  group,  at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream,  by  Professor  Bailey^  Mr  George 
Matthew,  and  myself^  and  of  a  collection  made  from  the  same  group 
at  Coldbrook,  in  1863,  by  Messrs  George  and  C.  R«  Matthew,  is  tiot 
yet  sufficiently  eomplete  to  enable  me  to  give  an  extended  description 
of  them  here.    I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  at  present  to  a  notice 

*  For  the  infomuktioo  under  the  abote  heading,  I  am  indebted  to  Profeuor  Hind's 
Beport  and  the  MS.  notes  codunaliloated  by  Profeasor  Bailey. 

2t 
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of  the  genera,  and  of  the  aid  they  afford  in  the  determinatioB  of  thp 
geological  position  of  the  St  John  groap,  leaving  the  descriptioiis  aoi 
figures  of  the  species  to  be  given  in  a  future  paper. 

'*  The  fossils  as  yet  known  to  occur  in  the  rocks  of  the  St  John  grcnp. 
are  principally  Trilobites,  which  are  represented  by  quite  a  Urge 
number  of  species,  and  Brachiopoda,  which  last  are  of  more  rare  occor- 
rence.  All  these  fossils  are  preserved  as  casta  or  ]mpreBsioii&,  tl^ 
tests  of  the  Crustacea  and  the  shells  of  the  Brachiopoda  being  usQiHj 
transformed  into  o^ide  of  iron. 

''All  the  specimens  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  di^ortion  tbrcup 
pressure  and  the  metamorphosis  to  which  the  rocks  enclosing  ther 
have  been  subjected.  The  Trilobites  occur  also  as  detached  fiagmcitN 
so  that  their  accurate  determination  is  not  easy,  and  more  materul  i» 
required  in  order  satisfactorily  to  figure  and  describe  all  the  species. 

''  Representatives  of  four  genera  of  Trilobites  have  been  obtained  di  il^ 
far  from  the  St  John  rocks,  viz. : — ParadoxideSj  ConocqAaidfi 
Apnostus,  and  a  new  genus  (?)  allied  to  CanocephaUtes, 

''  The  number  of  species  in  each  genus  has  not  yet  been  satisfactoiLf 
made  out ;  but  of  Paradoxides  there  are  at  least  five,  of  Conoeepkalitfi 
seven,  and  of  Agnostus  and  the  new  genus  each  one. 

''  All  the  species  appear  to  be  new.  One  of  the  P<iradoxide$  bean 
a  close  resemblance  to  P.  rugukmu,  Corda,  from  the  Etage  C  of 
Barrande,  in  Bohemia,  and  one  of  the  ConocephaUies  is  allied  to  C 
eorono/iM,  Barrande,  from  the  same  fauna  and  horizon,  thongh  neitbrr 
is  identical  with  the  European  species. 

^^There  are  six  species  of  Brachiopoda,  belonging  to  the  gentn 
Orthis,  Disdnaj  Obolella,  and  LingxdoL,  I  have  not  been  abk  ti 
identify  any  of  the  forms  with  described  species. 

'^  Though  all  the  species  from  the  St  John  group  are  apparently  ner. 
yet  the  occurrence  of  ParadoandeB  and  ConocephcUUeSj  genera  oonfineil 
entirely  to  the  so-called  Primordial  fauna  of  Barrande,  and  even- 
where  characteristic  of  it,  together  with  the  strong  likeness  borne  h 
the  St  John  species,  in  their  facies,  to  those  of  the  same  genera  of  t]:> 
faunss  of  the  "  Primordial''  in  Europe  and  America,  enable  us  anhe»i* 
tatingly  to  assign  to  the  St  John  group,  or  at  least  to  that  lower  parr 
of  it  which  has  afforded  Trilobites,  a  geological  portion  equivalent  :•' 
Barrande's  Etage  C.  or  to  the  Lower  Potsdam  of  America. 

''  Barrande  uses  the  word  fauna,  in  his  term  primordial  fauna, 
in  a  sense  equivalent  to  epoch  or  horizon*  A  fauna  is  strictly  n 
collection  of  animals  confined  within  a  limited  geographical  area. 
The  terms  ^'primordial  fauna,"  "second  fauna,"  are  used  with 
propriety  when  applied  to  the  groups  of  fossils  characterizing  thf 
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Etages  C.  and  D.  in  Bohemia ;  but  these  terms,  unless  limited,  should 
not  be  extended  to  equivalent  groups  of  the  same  age,  but  forming 
distinct  faun»,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  such  a  double  emploi  is 
incompatible  with  that  precision  which  should  mark  the  use  of  scientific 
terms.  Primordial  zone  is  objectionable.  If  the  term  Primordial  is 
used,  and  it  is  very  appropriate,  it  would  be  much  better  to  saj 
Primordial  period^ — ^period,  as  used  by  Agassiz,  being  equivalent  to 
Barrande's  Stage. 

*'  The  lower  part  of  the  St  John  group,  at  Coldbrook,  has  been 
divided  by  Mr  Matthew,  on  lithological  grounds,  into  three  bands, 
viz. : — 

'*  No.  1.  The  lower  or  arenaceous  band,  with  no  determinable  fossils, 
and  constituting  passage  beds  from  the  Coldbrook  group. 

*'  No.  2.  Argillaceous  shales,  rich  in  fossils,  ParadoxideSj  Orthis^ 
ConocephaUteSf  Obolella, 

"No.  3.  Carbonaceous  shales,  full  of  fossils,  Paradoxides,  Conoeepha' 
liieSy  Orthisj  Dischuij  etc.,  all  much  distorted. 

"  I  have  not  observed  No.  2,  at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream.  No.  3,  at 
Coldbrook,  corresponds  exactly,  in  its  fossil  remains,  to  the  bed  at 
the  Millstream,  from  which  the  Trilobites,  etc.,  were  obtained. 
Nearly,  if  not  all  the  fossils  I  have  seen  from  No.  2,  at  Coldbrook,  are 
entirely  distinct  from  those  of  No.  3  of  the  same  locality  and  the  Mill- 
stream  ;  but  more  material  is  required  to  establish  the  claim  of  these 
two'  beds  to  be  considered  as  being  characterized  by  distinct  succes- 
sive faunse.  At  all  events,  all  the  species  from  both  beds  are  different 
from  those  elsewhere  occurring,  and  for  at  least  bed  No.  3,  we  have 
in  the  vicinity  of  St  John  a  distinct  fauna  of  the  Primordial  period." 

Other  engagements  have  prevented  Mr  Haitt  from  fulfilling  his 
intention  of  publishing  detailed  descriptions  of  the  species.  In  com- 
pliance, however,  with  my  desire  to  place  these  interesting  forms 
before  geologists  in  this  work,  he  has  kindly  communicated  to  me 
his  MS.  notes ;  and  I  have  extracted  from  these  the  following 
descriptions  of  several  of  the  more  common  species,  with  notices  of 
the  others :  *  — 

Eocysixtes  prtmaevusy  Billings,  Coll.  Hartt  (Fig.  220).      Fig.  220. 
The  little  plate  with  radiating  sculpture,  represented 
somewhat  enlarged  in  the  figure,  is  regarded  by  Mr 
Billings,  to  whom  the  specimens  have  been  submitted, 
as  indicating  a  new  genus  of  Cystideans.  EoeyttUx*. 

*  Mr  Hartt  desirw  me  to  state  his  obligations  to  Professor  Agassis  for  the  oppor- 
tunitj  of  comparing  these  fosrils  with  specimens  in  the  Mnsenm  of  GonparatiTe 
ZoologjT,  Cambridge,  U.S. 
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Fig.  221.       LtngulaMaUhewi^Martty  MS.  (Fig.  22iy    Domlyalve. 

-—circular  in  outluie  or  veiy  slightly  wider  iiaa  locg. 

extremely  flat,  the  convexity  being  scaroelj  nodeesbHt; 

shell  very  thin ;  on  each  side  a  segment  siicli  as  wodi 

LingtUa    be  cut  off  by  a  chord  running  from  the  umbo  to  rk 

•*''****^   extremity  of  the  transverse  diameter,  is  slightly  tamed  ::p 

on  the  margin. 

Inside,  a  strong  mesial  ridge,  rounded  and  of  moderate  wiii. 
rons  from  the  umbo  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  sLzL: 
at  the  umbo  this  ridge  bears  a  small  nail-head-like  process  orswelxr, 
and  there  are  two  minute  and  extremely  short  secondaij  r»i?cv 
orig^ating  from  the  head  of  the  primary,  and  extending  oblicc-'; 
backwards.  Inner  surface  marked  with  numerous  indi^met  sl: 
irregular  concentric  strue ;  outer  surface  not  visible. 

I  have  found  one  perfect  dorsal  valve  in  a  piece  of  slate  ami  se 
by  Mr  G*  F.  Matthew  from  Coldbrook. 

Ltngtda,  n.  s.,  Hartt,  MS»  Differs  from  the  above  in  being  slmidi 
straight  in  front,  broadly  rounded  at  the  sides  and  narrowed  to^i^^ni? 
and  pointed  at  the  umbo.  It  was  also  larger,  thicker,  and  isvn: 
convex.     Ratcliffe's  Millstream,  Hartt 

OholeUa  transversa^  Hartt,  MS.  A  very  small,  transversdj  otJ 
species,  from  Coldbrook,  St  John. 

Disdna  AcacUca,  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  222).     Shell  elHptical  in  oji 
line ;  sides  more  or  less  straight.    Conical,  but  very  depressed.    k\<^ 
Fig.  222.     apparently  central.     Surface  marked  with  a  number  \l 
deep  concentric  itregular  sharp  furrows,  not  alwap  c>.^ 
tinuous,  and  often  breaking  up  into  smaller  grooves;  ai: 
"^^^f/     all  these  seem  at  times  to  be  impressed  with  lighter  lii> 
IHseina      running  nearly  parallel  with  them.    Of  the  large  fnirvwa. 
-A^iodka.     from  nine  to  ten  can  usually  be  counted.     The  ^h^* 
surface  of  the  shell  is  marked  with  a  great  number  of  delicate  ni>*>i 
lines  radiating  from  the  summit  to  the  circumference,  and  just  visibl. 
to  the  naked  eye.     Rather  rare  in  the  Trilobite  shale  at  Katclif^  ^ 
MilL     The  shell  appears  to  have  been  thin,  and  is  probably  mnwi 
compressed  vertically.     Collected  by  N.  B.  Survey  and  J.  W.  Hat.-.. 
Orthis  BilUngsi,  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  223).     Shell  subquadrate  to  semi- 
circular, broader  than  long ;  greatest  width  at  the  hinge-line|  moderait  .y 

convex ;  greatest  thickness  at  about  the  middle,  de- 
pressed  in  front  Hinge^line  straight  Dorsal  valvt 
semi-circular  or  subquadrate,  depressed^  with  « 
shallow  sinus  running  from  the  umbo  to  the  frou*.. 
OrikU  BHUngtL  Umbo  not  elevated  above  the  hinge-area,  which  is 


muh 
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veiy  narrow,  and  marked  by  fine  parallel  longitudinal  striaB.  Hinge- 
plate  bearing  two  slight  incurved  internal  processes.  Ventral  valye 
more  arched  than  the  dorsal,  with  a  narrow  flat  margin  produced 
in  the  plane  of  the  valve.  Hinge-area  triangular,  concave,  and 
marked  with  fine  parallel  lines.  Umbo  elevated  above  hinge^'line 
about  one*fourth  of  length  of  shell.  Foramen  triangular  and 
of  moderate  size.  Surface  ornamented  by  about  thirty  prominent 
rounded  radiating  plicae,  increasing  in  width  towards  the  margin, 
becoming  less  elevated  and  slightly  curved  toward  the  ears,  crossed 
by  a  number  of  distinctly  marked,  concentric,  squamose  lines  of 
l^owthy  and  numerous  fine  concentric  strias.  The  radiating  plicae 
increase  by  bifurcation,  which  takes  place  at  about  oi^e-third  the  dis- 
tance from  the  umbo  to  the  margin.  Rather  common  in  the  Trilobite 
shales,  Ratclifle's  Millstream,  and  St  John,  Collected  by  N.  B, 
Survey  and  J.  W.  Hartt.  The  figure  does  not  show  the  fine  con- 
centric lines. 

Orthia,  n.  s.  There  appears  to  be  a  second  species  in  the  St  John  slates ; 
but  the  material  at  hand  does  not  at  present  warrant  its  description. 

ConocephaUtea  Baileyiy  Hartt  MS.  Head  transversely  semi- 
elliptical,  half  as  long  as  wide ;  anterior  margin  in  front  more  or  less 
straight,  posterior  margin  quite  straight ;  posterior  angles  of  cheeks 
slightly  rounded  and  unfurnished  with  spines.  Facial  sntu^e  never 
visible ;  anterior  margin  of  shield  with  a  narrow  very  elevated  border, 
which  is  widest  and  most  elevate  in  front,  and  grows  narrower  and 
lower  posteriorly,  becoming  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  shield.  This  border  is  separated  from  the  other  part 
of  the  shield  by  a  deep,  rather  wide  furrow,  which  is  deepest  in 
front  but  grows  shallower  as  the  anterior  border  loses  in  height 
going  posteriorly.  General  fonn  of  shield  convex,  but  much 
depressed.  Glabella  more  depressed  than  the  cheek,  sub-triangular, 
depressed  convey,  broadly  rounded  in  {ront,  and  separated  from  the 
cheeks  and  fh>nt  l^  a  deep  well-marked  furrow ;  width  at  base  equal  to 
length,  which  last  is  i^bout  7-lOths  that  of  shield ;  very  much  narrowed 
in  front,  lateral  bounding  furrows  inclined  to  one  anoiher  at  such 
an  angle  as  would  cause  them  to  meet  if  produced  to  the  middle  of 
the  front  margin  of  head.  Occipital  furrow  deep  and  well  marked, 
slightly  arched  forward  in  middle,  and  curving  downwards  and  forwards, 
growing  narrower  at  the  extremities,  and  less  deeply  cut  than  the  bound- 
ing furrow  of  the  Glabella.  No  lateral  glabellar  furrows,  or  very 
slightly  marked,  never  seen  on  casts.  Occipital  ring  more  elevated,  and 
rather  wider  in  the  centre ;  bent  forward  at  the  sides ;  narrow,  wiUi  a 
very  low  spine-like  tubercle  in  the  centre.   Posterior  fiirrow  moderately 
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deep  and  wide.  Sides  of  shield  bent  slightly  downwtrdfw  Po$teri.>r 
Angles  flattened.  Cheeks  sab-triaagolar,  hounded  by  the  itrai?i: 
dorsal  fiirrow,  the  straight  groove  which  separates  them  from  vx 
glabella,  and  the  corved  marginal  furrow.  They  are  more  colv^x 
or  gibbous  than  the  glabella,  sloping  gently  towaids  tbe  margir  J 
furrow,  but  steeply  to  the  other  bounding  grooves.  In  tbe  a^ 
they  are  marked  on  the  edge  of  the  bounding  groove  of  tbe  ^kK' 
at  the  points  where  the  straight  mdes  of  the  latter  b^  to  eur. 
around  the  front  by  two  smaU,  low,  but  well-mBrked  ocular  p 
minences,  from  each  of  which  extends  a  slight  ocular  ridge,  vit^  i 
more  or  less  outward  curve  towards  the  posterior  angle  of  the  sk-eli 
but  usually  losing  itself  at  about  half  the  distance  in  a  systeiE " 
delicate  nunifications,  which  may  often  be  traced  to  the  po»ten>  - 
angles  of  the  cheek  lobes.  Like  ramifications  are  thrown  off  f^  iy 
whole  length  of  the  ridge  from  its  anterior  side,  and  these  occapy  ti 
surface  of  the  cheek-lobes  in  front  of  the  line.  The  soi^  of  t> 
east  sometimes  appears  granular,  but  the  mould  is  alvajB  sqxU. 
and  the  outer  surfiskce  of  the  shield  was  unfumished  with  tabernili: 
or  granular  ornamentation.  The  posterior  border  on  each  side  c: 
glabella  is  very  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  loses  height  tben« 
each  way.     Cephalic  shield  sometimes  an  inch  and  a  half  in  widtJi. 

Heads  only  of  this  species  have  been  found.  They  ocetii  b 
moderate  abundance  in  the  primordial  shales  of  the  St  John  groc  > 
at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream.  Collectors,  Professor  L.  W.  Bailej,  G.  F. 
Matthew,  J.  W.  Hartt,  and  C.  Fred.  Hartt. 

Fig.  22i.'^CinioeefkalMtes  MatAewi,  head* 


ConocephaUtes  Matthem,  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  224).  Head,  sx^ 
circular  to  semi-elliptical,  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  long;  ^'-'^ 
and  lateral  margins  forming  a  regular  curve;  posterior  va^P' 
nearly  straight;  posterior  angles  of  shield  flattened  and  mcHei 
without  spines ;  margin  with  a  strong,  round,  rather  narrow  foil 
which  becomes  narrower  and  lower  towards  the  posterior  an^^  ^^ 
shield,  where  it  disappears.  This  is  separated  from  the  cheek-lobe^  by 
a  very  deep,  moderately  broad  groove.  This  groove  is  arched  fon«^' 
in  front  by  a  large  semi-globose  swelling,  situated  just  in  advance  ci 

*  OwiDg  to  the  difficnltj  of  drawing  from  imperfect  and  distorted  ipe0B«^  ^^\ 
and  the  following  figures  do  not  adequately  represent  all  tbe  chaneters  of  the  sp^^i^ 
as  described  by  Mr  Hartt. 
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the  glabella,  encroaching  upon  the  marginal  fold,  causing  it  to  be 
thickest  on  each  side  of  this  prominence. 

The  posterior  margin  is  also  folded,  but  the  plait  is  more  or  less 
inclined  backwards.  The  fold  is  narrow  near  the  occipital  ring,  but 
grows  more  prominent,  and  gains  in  width  towards  the  posterior  angle, 
but,  like  the  anterior  fold,  it  disappears  at  that  point  Its  course  is  not 
straight ;  at  about  half  the  distance  of  the  outer  angle  it  bends  slightly 
backwards  and  downwards,  and  then  forwards  slightly,  to  disappear  on 
the  flattened  or  rounded  angle  of  the  shield.  This  fold  is  separated 
from  the  cheek-lobes  by  a  groove  shallower  and  broader  than  the  mar- 
ginal one,  which  it  resembles,  by  expanding  gradually  into  the  flat- 
tened space  of  the  outer  angle.  This  groove  follows  a  course  parallel 
to  the  fold  which  it  accompanies.  Length  from  occipital  furrow  about 
half  that  of  head. 

Glabella  sub-conical,  longer  than  wide,  strongly  rounded  in  front, 
find  about  half  as  wide  anteriorly  as  posteriorly ;  length  about  half  that 
of  whole  shield,  strongly  convex,  but  less  elevated  than  the  cheek-lobes, 
bounded  laterally  and  anteriorly  by  deep  grooves,  the  anterior  being  not 
80  deep  as  the  posterior.  The  sides  of  the  glabella  are  impressed  and 
divided  into  lobes  by  three  pairs  of  deep  lateral  glabellar  furrows. 
Those  of  the  posterior  pair  are  the  longer  and  more  deeply  impressed. 
These  furrows  begin  abruptly  at  a  point  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
middle  of  the  longer  diameter  of  the  glabella,  and  directed  back- 
wards at  an  angle  of  about  45*^  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
shield,  disappear  abruptly  without  gaining  the  medial  line,  usually 
extending  a  little  more  than  the  third  of  the  distance  across  the  gla- 
bella. Those  of  the  median  pair  begin  also  on  the  bounding  groove 
very  abruptly,  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  posterior  pair,  but  they 
are  usually  not  so  oblique,  and  extend  on  each  side  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  distance  across  the  glabella.  The  distance  between  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  median  and  anterior  furrows  is  somewhat  less 
than  between  those  of  the  median  and  posterior,  and  these  but  slightly 
impress  the  sides  of  the  glabella,  and  occasionally  are  scarcely  visible. 
The  anterior  lobe  is  about  as  wide  as  the  one  which  follows  it. 

The  occipital  furrow  is  deeply  cut  in  the  outer  third  of  its  length, 
and  strongly  directed  forwards.  In  the  middle  third  it  is  not  so  deep, 
and  is  quite  strongly  arched  forwards.  The  occipital  ring  is  narrow, 
strongly  convex,  and  vertically  arched,  the  sides  being  more  or  less 
narrowed,  turned  downwards  and  forwards,  being  projected  obliquely 
more  or  less  across  the  posterior  marginal  cheek-groove  towards  the 
inner  posterior  angle  of  cheek-lobe.  The  ring  projects  backwards  beyond 
the  margin,  but  not  beyond  the  posterior  lateral  angle  of  shield.     The 
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middle  part  is  produced  into  a  Yery  short  conical  tubercle-like  epm, 
directed  slightly  backwards.  The  cheek-lobes  are  strcmglj  gibbcos,  lad 
very  regularly  arched,  the  convexity  being  stronger  anterioriy.  A  ittr- 
row  distinct  wavy  ocular  ridge  begins  on  the  cheek-lobe,  just  opposite  the 
anterior  part  of  glabella,  and,  thinning  gradiiallj  out  and  ardoiig,  tt 
first  slightly  forwards,  curves  round  and  is  directed  towards  the  omer 
angle  of  cheek-lobe,  but  it  usually  vanishes  before  reaching  that  point. 
From  its  anterior  outer  side  it  throws  off  a  very  nomerons  set  of  ^? 
bifurcating  raised  lines  or  ridges.  These  lines  are  dixectsd  ootvird 
iirom  the  primary  line  at  a  rather  acute  angle,  and  appear  to  bifnn^ 
several  times.  This  ocular  ridge  is  thickened  at  its  commenoeincii:. 
but  is  not  so  strongly  marked  at  that  point  as  in  C  BrnlofL  It  is 
also  more  arched  forward  than  in  the  latter  species.  The  whole  outer 
surface  of  shield  is  covered  by  innumerable,  close-set,  raised  points  e? 
granulations  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  very  distinct  under 
the  lens,  appearing  in  the  impression  of  the  shield  as  minute  punctures 
These  appear  to  be  more  distinct  on  the  convex  portions  of  the  sfcield 
The  raised  margins,  pheek^lobes,  glabella,  ocdpital  ring,  as  well  as  tbe 
lobe  just  in  advance  of  the  glabella,  bear  sparsely  sown,  minute,  ^9rt 
spines,  which  give  to  the  surface  a  distinct  granular  appearance 
These  are  always  wanting  in  the  furrows  and  on  the  ch€»ek-ld»s, 
are  more  crowded  on  the  outer  halves  of  the  cheek-lobes.  Tliey  ire 
true  spines,  but  usually  appear  as  granulations  on  the  casts. 

In  very  young  specimens,  a  line  in  diameter,  the  shield  is  semi-circnkr, 
the  cheek-lobes  are  extremely  gibbous,  and  very  much  mcMre  oonvei 
than  the  glabella,  and  the  pre-glabellar  lobe  is  very  conspieaona. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  the  most  abundant  and 
prettiest  of  these  Trilobites  to  its  discoverer  and  my  intimate  friend 
and  geological  companion,  Mr  G.  F.  Matthew.  Common  at  Rat- 
cliffe's  and  St  John's.  Specimens  fix>m  Coldbrook  show  slight  differ- 
ences, probably  only  varietal. 

ConocephaUtes  ffobbit,  Hartt,  MS.  Head  without  movable  cheeke^ 
of  moderate  size,  depressed  convex,  slightly  arched  in  front,  where  the 
width  is  oonsiderably  less  than  behind.  L^igth  about  equal  to  bieadth 
in  front 

Glabella,  ovatcrconical,  sides  straight,  and  dorsal  farrows  so  inclined 
as  to  meet  if  produced  in  middle  part  of  anterior  margin ;  very  convex; 
more  elevated  in  the  middle ;  posterior  furrows  reaching  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  across  the  glabella,  directed  strongly  backwards,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  base  of  glabella ;  middle  furrows  less  distinctly 
marked,  short,  not  so  oblique  as  first ;  anterior  very  short,  i^pearing 
only  as  little  pits  or  depressions  on  the  sides  of  the  glabella. 
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Occipitai  ring  narrowi  oonvev,  widest  in  the  middle,  narrowing 
towards  aides,  which  are  turned  forward,  giving  to  it  a  crescent  shape. 
Occipital  forrow  deep  and  well  developed,  widest  in  the  middle,  where 
it  slightly  impresses  the  hase  of  the  glahella ;  narrow  and  slightly 
bent  forward  at  the  ends.  The  ring  bears  a  little  short  conical 
tubercle-like  spine  in  the  middle,  directed  slightly  backwards. 

Fixed  cheeks,  frontal  limb  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  whole  length 
of  head,  with  a  narrow,  high,  convex  border,  inside  of  which  is  a 
moderately  deep  furrow ;  cheek-lobes  depressed,  convex,  meeting  in 
front,  rising  abruptly  from  the  deep  dorsal  fiirrow,  on  the  borders 
of  which  they  reach  their  greatest  elevation,  which,  however,  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  glabella,  and  sloping  thence  roundly  towards 
the  sides  and  front  The  posterior  limb  bears  a  deep,  wide,  furrow, 
which  widens  somewhat  near  extremity.  The  marginal  fold  is  very 
narrow  and  of  little  prominence ;  and  widens  a  little  in  the  outer  half. 
The  posterior  margin  bends  slightly  backwards  at  extremity  of  limb, 
which  is  rounded.  Ratcliffe's  Millstream.«— N.  B.  Survey  and  J.  W. 
Hartt 

ConocephaUtea  Oresiesy  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  225).    The  head-shield 
of  this  species  without  movable  cheeks  is  of  medium  size,  length 
about  equal  to  breadth  in  front,  or  to  two-thirds         p. 
width  behind;  margin  arched  moderately  in  front, 
with  a  rather  wide,  low  border  fold,  widest  in  front, 
narrowing  toward  the  sides,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  head  by  a  shallow  groove.     Glabella  long, 
ovate,    conical,    or    cylindrico-conical,    extremely      Oonoc^phdUtu 
convex,  wider  behind  than  in  front,  where  it  is      '^'^^*'**» 
rounded.    The  sides  are  straight,  and  so  inclined  to  one  another  as 
to  meet,  if  produced,  at  a  distance  in  advance  of  margin  in  front  about 
equal  to  the  distance  of  that  line  from  glabella.     The  glabella  is 
flattened  on  the  sides,  and  never  regularly  convex. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  furrows,  which  lightly  impress  the  sides  of 
the  glabella,  and  of  which  traces  are  not  always  distinctly  preserved ; 
and  they  are  apt  to  be  seen  best  in  slightly  distorted  specimens.  Dorsal 
furrow  narrow,  deep,  and  sharply  cut ;  occipital  ring  widest  in  the 
middle,  narrowed  from  behind  at  the  sides,  separated  from  glabella 
by  a  distinct  furrow.  Bears  in  the  middle  a  minute  tubercular  spine 
pointing  upwards.  Fixed  cheeks  strongly  convex,  but  much  less  so 
than  the  glabella,  meeting  in  front  with  abrupt  slopes  toward  dorsal 
and  posterior  marginal  furrows,  but  with  gentle  rounded  slopes 
toward  sides  and  anterior  groove.  Ocular  ridges,  marked  as  lightly 
lines,  originating  at  the  dorsal  furrow  some  distance  behind 
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the  front  of  the  glabella,  and  rimng  obliqaely  tipwards  and  backward^ 
to  ocular  lobes,  which  are  small  and  semi-lunar,  folded  eonoderabk 
upwards,  and  are  situated  just  opposite  middle  of  head ;  widdi  between 
ocular  lobes  about  equal  to  widtii  in  fix>nt.  Behind  the  eje  ik 
suture  describes  a  long  open  sigmoid  curve,  which  is  ooatinued  iawird 
somewhat  so  as  to  give  the  limb  a  rounded  outline,  and  make  the  check 
here  about  one-third  wider  than  at  the  eye.  Posterior  maigin  et 
cheeks  with  a  slight  fold,  more  prominent  in  the  middle ;  outer  hilf  of 
this  margin  is  arched  backwards.  Whole  head  arched  alightlj  for- 
ward vertically. 

This  species  resembles  C  HaUii,  Hartt,  but  differs  from  it  in  thr 
shape  of  the  anterior  marginal  furrow.  This  same  feature  and  i)x 
long  and  narrow  glabella  distinguish  it  from  (7.  RobhiL  Bilber 
common  in  shales  at  Rateliffe's  Millstream. — N.  B.  Survey,  1864,  mi 
J.  W.  Hartt 

ConocephaUtes  ekgaruj  Hartt,  MS.,  Ratdiffe's  Millstream.  He&i 
or  cephalic  shield  semi-circular  or  semi-elliptioal,  more  than  twice  u 
broad  as  long,  nearly  straight  behind ;  anterior  border  with  a  tcft 
strong  fold,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  head  by  a  do^  grooyt. 
This  fold  is  widest  and  most  elevated  just  in  front  of  the  glabelii. 
where  it  is  sometimes  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  widtiu  At  this  point  tbe 
groove  bends  abruptly  and  angularly,  and  arches  forward  on  esdi 
side  so  as  to  encroach  on  the  marginal  fold  and  cause  it  to  disappear 
at  about  half  the  distance  between  the  middle  point  in  frY>nt  aad  tke 
posterior  angles  of  shield.  The  posterior  marginal  folds  aie  very  thir, 
most  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  sloping  each  way  towards  the  occi- 
pital ring  and  posterior  angles  of  shield.  The  axis  of  the  outward  hsif 
is  more  and  more  inclined  backward  from  the  perpendieular  toward^ 
the  posterior  angles,  which  are  rounded,  more  or  less  flattened,  and 
without  backward  projecting  spines.  The  grooves  separating  thi 
posterior  fold  from  the  cheeks  are  very  deep,  and  are  slightly  directed 
forward.  Length  of  glabella  about  six-tenths  of  antero-poeteri<^r 
diameter  of  shield,  a  little  wider  at  base  tiian  long,  and  leas  than  hdt 
as  wide  anteriorly;  triangular,  with  anterior  part  rather  broadlv 
rounded,  highly  inflated,  and  bounded  by  deep  grooves,  which  in  front 
join  in  with  the  anterior  marginal  groove.  There  are  three  pain  of 
glabella  furrows.  Those  of  the  posterior  pair  impress  deeply  the  sides 
of  the  glabella,  are  strongly  curved  backwards,  and  scarcely  reach  ■ 
third  of  the  distance  across  each  side.  The  second  and  third  paire 
only  just  impress  in  like  manner  the  sides  of  the  glabella.  Those  of 
the  second  pair  are  curved  backward,  and  extend  aboat  a  quarter  of 
the  distance  across  the  glabella.     Those  of  the  third  p«r  are  wrv 
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shorty  and  appear  to  be  parallel  with  the  transverse  diameter,  but 
they  are  not  always  distinct. 

Occipital  furrow  deep,  slightly  arched  forward  in  the  middle,  and 
with  the  ends  turned  in  the  same  direction ;  occipital  ring  of  moderate 
width,  the  middle  is  produced  into  a  spine  often  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length.  This  spine  is  more  or  less  strongly  directed 
backwards.  The  cheek-lobes  are  very  gibbous,  more  so  than  the 
glabella.  Their  posterior  border  is  so  strongly  impressed  by  the 
posterior  furrow  that  it  arches  slightly  over  it.  THe  surface  of  the 
convex  part  of  the  shield  is  ornamented  by  very  fine,  close-set  granu- 
lations, distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  by  a  set  of  delicate 
litUe  tubercles  more  sparsely  sown. 

Rather  uncommon  at  Ratcliffe's  Millstream.-— J.  W.  Hartt,  Prof. 
Bailey,  Mr  Matthew,  C.  F.  Hartt,  and  N.  B.  Survey,  1864.  This 
bears  in  its  granulated  surface  a  strong  likeness  to  (7.  McUthewif  but  is 
distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  thickened,  triangular,  anterior 
border,  the  wider  glabella  less  deeply  lobed,  and  by  the  long  occipital 
spine.  The  fine  granulations  are  more  distinct,  while  the  coarser  are 
tubercles  and  not  spines.  It  is  larger  than  C.  Mattkewu  Specimens 
without  anterior  border,  and  with  badly  preserved  surface  markings, 
are  apt  to  be  taken  at  first  sight  for  (7.  Baileyi.  The  glabella  of  these 
two  species  are  very  alike  in  outline,  but  (7.  BaiUeyi  wants  the  gla- 
bella furrows,  or  has  them  only  indistinctly  marked. 

ConocephaUtes  Ouangondianus^  Hartt,  MS.     Head,  without  mov- 
able cheeks,  strongly  convex  in  outline,  somewhat  sub-angular  in  front ; 
much  narrower  in  front  than  behind,  where  width  is        p.    ^oa 
greater  than  the  length ;  width  in  front  very  nearly 
equal  to  length ;  anterior  margin  wide,  with  a  strong 
fold,  whose  axis  is  strongly  inclined  forwards,  so  that 
it  presents  a  short,  steep,  convex  slope  forward,  and 
a  long  concave  slope  in  the  inner  side,  being  much     C<mac^BikabU9 
less  elevated  than  glabella  or  fixed  cheeks.  <mgmubamu. 

Glabella  long,  ovate-conical,  nearly  twice  as  wide  posteriorly 
as  in  front,  very  convex,  sli^tly  sub-angular  at  the  middle;  sides 
straight,  inclined  to  one  another  so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  front 
mai^n  if  produced ;  rounded  in  front  Casts  sometimes  showing 
three  pairs  of  short,  raised,  transverse  lines  on  the  sides  of  glabella, 
occupying  the  position  of  the  ordinary  glabella  furrows ;  of  these  the 
two  posterior  are  directed  obliquely  baclnnirds.  In  some  specimens 
there  seems  to  be  a  fourth  pair  in  advance  of  the  other,  represented 
by  little  tubercle-like  processes,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  glabella  in 
honXy  just  where  the  sides  curve  to  the  front  Glabella  very  much 
more  convex  than  fixed  cheek. 
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Occipital  ring  strongly  arcbed  upward,  and  separated  from  gl&belk 
by  a  well-marked   groove;    middle  of  posterior   margin  prodoced 
backwards  in  a  abort  conical  spine.      Fixed   cheeks  bi^best  along 
dorsal  farrow,  towards  wbicb  thej  pressed   abrapt   round  slopes. 
wbile  tbeir  general  surface  slopes  gently  and  quite  evenly  tovsrls 
front  or  sutures.    The  dorsal  furrows  are  confluent  in  front  with  tbe 
flat  margb,  so  that  the  cheek  lobes  do  not  meet  in  front.     They  are 
highest  along  the  straight  dorsal  furrowsi  but  where  they  bend  to  p 
round  the  anterior  extremity  of  glabella,  the  cheek-lobes  nanxnmg 
and  curving  towards  each  other,  gradually  sink  away  and  disappear 
in  the  front  flattened  space. 

The  ocular  lobes  are  very  well  developed,  forming  sob-fiemidzcokr 
lappet-like  lobes,  curved  strongly  upwards,  and  situated  about  opposite 
to  the  centre  of  the  head.  An  ocular  ridge,  low  and  rounded,  but  veiy 
prominent,  runs  from  anterior  margin  of  ocular  lobes,  with  a  corrv 
almost  parallel  with  front  margin  of  shield,  but  slightly  divergCTt 
from  it  to  the  dorsal  furrow,  which  it  gains  at  a  point  eonsidersblv 
back  of  front  of  glabella,  and  where  the  straight  part  of  the  dorsal 
furrow  bends  to  go  round  the  front.  Posterior  limb  short  and 
broadly  rounded.  Post-marginal  furrows  less  deep  than  dorsal 
wider;  marginal  fold  narrow  and  moderately  prominent;  shield 
strongly  arched  transversely ;  sur&ce  smooth. 

Cephalic  shields  without  fixed  cheeks,  only  part  preserved.  Ealiifr 
uncommon  in  the  Trilobite  shales  of  Ratcliffe's  Millstream. — ^N.  B. 
Survey,  1864,  and  J.  W.  Hartt. 

GonocephaUtes  tener,  Hartt,  MS.  Minute,  glabella  ovate-eonictl, 
truncate  at  base,  rounded  in  front,  where  it  is  about  half  as  wide  as  st 
occipital  furrow;  slightly  contracted  behind;  length  about  equal  to 
width  at  occipital  furrow ;  strongly  depressed  convex,  more  elevated 
at  base  than  at  front,  and  higher  also  than  fixed  cheeks ;  aspect  varies 
with  state  of  preservation  of  specimens;  arcuate,  rounded,  convex,  (v 
concave;  the  middle  seems  to  be  inclined  to  project  back  slightly 
over  the  occipital  furrow ;  slopes  abruptly  to  occipital  furrow,  which 
is  moderately  deep,  wide,  and  narrowed,  and  slightly  inclined  fbrwaid 
at  the  ends,  where  it  terminates  abruptly ;  boundhig  groove  deeper 
than  other  grooves  in  head;  occipital  ring  projecting  backward 
bodily  beyond  higher  mar§^,  with  the  axis  of  its  fold  inclined  more 
or  less  backward,  and  produced  in  the  middle  into  a  short  ocmical 
backward  inclined  spine;  anterior  limb  regularly  arched  as  if  the 
outlines  of  the  complete  head  were  semi-ciicnlar. 

Fixed  cheeks  anterior  border  broad,  flat-concave,  rising  more  or 
less  abruptly  to  a  sharp,  thin,  marginal  fold ;  width  between  anterior 
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extremities  of  cheek  satures  equal  to  or  about  twice  width  of  glabella 
at  base.  Cheek-lobes  but  slightly  convex,  and  much  more  depressed 
than  the  glabella.  Ocular  ridges  very  distinct,  thin,  sharp,  elevated 
ridges,  that  begin  about  inner  edge  of  cheek-lobes,  just  behind 
rounded  front  of  glabella,  run  outward  and  backward  at  an  angle  of 
B(f — Sd""  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  They  are  at  first  straight, 
but  soon  begin  to  bend  backward  more  and  more  abruptly,  forming  a 
fragment  of  a  spiral,  their  extremities  being  slightly  directed  inwards. 
The  width  between  the  ocular  lobes  is  about  equal  to  twice  the  length 
of  the  glabella.  The  ocular  ridges  are  inclined  outwards  and  forwards. 
Another  ridge  of  the  same  appearance  begins  a  very  short  distance 
behind  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  on  the  very  margin  of  the  cheek- 
lobes,  and,  diverging  from  the  margin  nearly  opposite  to  the  base  of  the 
glabella,  bends  off  abruptly  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  cheek- 
lobe,  describing  a  curve,  whose  convexity  is  directed  backwards. 
This  ridge  terminates  considerably  outside  of  the  ocular  lobe  at  a 
point  distant  from  the  glabella  about  equal  to  half  the  width  of  the 
latter  at  its  base.  This  ridge  is  usually  found  inclined  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  former,  viz.,  inward  and  backward*  Posterior  mar- 
gin of  fixed  cheeks  moderately  and  regularly  B-eurved,  the  inner 
halves  curving  forwards,  the  outer  halves  backwards,  with  a  marginal 
fold  most  elevated  in  the  middle,  but  much  less  so  than  the  ridges  of 
the  cheek-lobe  or  the  anterior  fold.  This  fold  becomes  double  at 
about  the  middle,  by  the  appearance  of  a  groove  running  along  its 
summit,  and  it  appears  to  run  out  before  reaching  the  lateral  suture. 
The  width  between  the  posterior  extremities  of  cheek-sutures  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  between  the  anterior  extremities  or  between 
the  ocular  lobes.     Glabella  without  furrows. 

This  beautiful  species  I  have  found  only  in  breaking  up  some 
fragments  of  fine  dark  shale  sent  me  from  Coldbrook  by  my  friend 
6.  F.  Matthew.  It  is  associated  with  Mieroducus  Dawaoni^  and 
Paradaxides  lameUatui, 

CkmocephaUtes  Aurora^  Hartt,  MS.  Resembles  C.  Ouangcndianunif 
but  differs  in  wider  head,  more  depressed,  anterior  margin  more 
broadly  rounded,  and  border  more  strongly  reflexed  and  elevated, 
etc.    Rare  at  Ratcliffe's  Mill.— N.  B.  Survey  and  C.  F.  Hartt 

C<moeephaUt€9  ThersiieSj  Hartt,  MS.  Differs  from  the  last  and 
also  firom  C  Ouangondianum  in  the  front  margin  being  broad  and 
flat,  and  bordered  by  a  low  narrow  flattened  fold  or  ridge,  etc. 
Glabella  in  the  cast  has  three  pairs  of  very  short  raised  lines  on  the 
ades.    Very  raro  at  Ratdiffe's  MilL— J.  W.  Hartt 

Conoc^haUtes  gemtni^iphumua^  Hartt,  MS.     Resembles  C.  McA^ 
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thewij  but  with  wider  and  leas  derated  marginal  foUfi,  chedi-lobei 
much  more  gibboua  and  aemi-ovoid,  etc.  Sparsely  aown  with  minute 
spinea,  grouped  two  and  two.  Rare  at  St  John. — C.  F.  and  J.  W. 
Hartt 

Fig-  227.         ConoeephaUtei  HdUii,   Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  297).   WeD 
aeparated  from  all  the  others  bj  its  veiy  oooTez,  nir- 
row,  and   long    g^bella,    ovate,    or  cylindnnxwieal; 
as  well  as  by  its  stronglj  rounded  sab-angnltf  om- 
CoMcephalius  Hne  in  front,   and  by    its   peculiar  anterior  nw^al 

Sallup),  foi^i  j^^j.  eommon  at  Ratcliffe's  Mill— N..R  Snnej 
and  J.  W.  Hartt 

CkmocephaUtes  quadraiusy  Hartt,  MS.  Head  minute,  tnnsTeisdj 
oblong,  twice  as  long,  slightly  curved  in  frx>at,  straight  behind,  verr 
fiat ;  a  narrow  elevated  fold,  convex  in  firont,  concave  bdiind,  tn^ 
somewhat  inclined  backward,  goes  round  the  margin.  Veiy  nit  ti 
Coldbrook. — Mr  Matthew's  cabinet 

Canoeephalites  neglectuSy  Hartt,  MS.  Glabella  regnkrij  semi- 
elliptical;  length,  exclusive  of  occipital  ring,  about  two-tiurds  of 
width  at  base,  moderately  convex.  Highest  at  middle  of  base  and 
sloping  with  a  regular  curve  toward  the  front  Traces  of  two  piin  of 
glabella  furrows  on  the  sides.  Occipital  furrow  deep  and  eonetve. 
Occipital  ring  with  straight  parallel  margins,  narrow  with  a  siiort 
conical  spine  directed  upward,  etc.  Very  rare  at  Coldbrook.— 
Mr  Matthew's  cabinet 

ConocephcUitea  farmomsj  Hartt,  MS.  Head  trapezoidal  inooUbe. 
the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  approximately  parallel,  and  ttf 
former  of  less  extension  than  the  latter.  Glabella  as  wide  at  occipiui 
furrow  as  long,  narrowed  in  front,  and  broadly  rounded,  with  stm^^'^ 
sides, — ^three  transverse  furrows  dividing  it  into  almost  equal  pai^^ 
etc.     Not  very  common,  Ratcliffe's  Mill. 

ConocephaUteSy  n.  s.  (?),  Hartt,  MS.  Resembles  C.  tener,  but  h&s 
much  shorter  head  and  glabella,  and  very  high  anterior  maxfin^ 
fold.     Very  rare  at  Ratcliffe's  Mill. 

Microdiicua  Damwn,  Hartt,  MS.  (Fig.  228).     Cephalic  shield 

semi-lunar,  with  thickened  border  crossed  by  numerous  grooves  ran- 

p.    228.    i^^Dgp6iT®ii^<^^<u'ly  to  the  circumference.  Glabella  convex^ 

^^      narrow,  rounded  in  front,  conical  and  pointed  behincl,  pro* 

mB^  jecting  beyond  posterior  border,  without  furrows  or  occipital 
tk^^^^YSH^  P"*^"^®'    Cheeks  convex,  no  eyes,  and  no  traces  of  mtai^ 

oug-  '  Posterior  angles  of  shield  with  backward  projecting  spu^^^* 
Pygidium  sub- triangular,  with  curved  outlines,  rounded  ^ 
front  and   behind.      Middle  lobe  distinctly  marked,    and  divided 
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into  six  segments.   Lateral  lobe  also  divided,  furnished  with  a  narrow 
border. 

This  pretty  little  species  I  have  never  detected  in  the  shales  from 
Ratcliffe's  Millstream,  but  it  occurs  quite  abundantly  in  the  shales 
of  Goldbrook.  All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  were  collected  while 
breaking  up  some  fragments  of  slate  sent  me  from  that  locality  by 
Mr  Matthew.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  found  in  St  John ;  I  have 
never  collected  it  at  that  locality.  It  always  occurs  broken,  the 
cephalic  shields  and  pygidia  being  separated. 

Note, — Mr  Hartt  had  originally  described  this  species  under  the 
new  generic  name  of  Dawsania;  but  Mr  Billings  regards  it  as  a 
species  of  Microdiacua  of  Salter.  The  surface  has  a  very  fine  granu- 
lation not  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  grooves  of  the  border  are  also 
more  distinct. 

AgnostuM  Acadicus^  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  229).   Head  minute,  transversely- 
elliptical  or  sub-circular,  breadth  and  length  about  equal,  convex  but 
very  depressed,  outlines  in  front  and  on  the  sides  slightly  straight- 
ened.   A  narrow  flattened  and  but  very  slightly  elevated  border 
goes  round  the  front  and  lateral  margins.     This  is  separated  from 
rest  of  shield   by   a  narrow,    shallow,    flat   space,   or    Fig.  829. 
groove,  which,   on  going  posteriorly  along  the  lateral 
mar^s,  loses  gradually  in  width  toward  the  posterior 
angles  of  shield,  which  are  rounded.     Glabella  a  little 
less  than  two-thirds  the  length  of  shield,  long  elliptical,      tfFli 
depressed  convex,  but  more  elevated  than  other  parts  of      ^fi^ 
the  shield,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  bounded  ante-  Amo&tua  Ac- 

.     1  1 ,  11    ,  T  11  .        aaicttB,  head 

norly  and  laterally  by  a  sharp  rather  deep  groove  concentric  md  pygidi 
to  the  outer  one  above  described.  A  well-marked  trans-  ^^  ™^' 
verse  furrow  arching  backwards  separates  the  anterior  third  of  the 
glabella  as  a  sub-circular  lobe.  Posterior  part  of  glabella  rounded,  but 
impressed  on  each  side  by  a  little  lobe  situated  in  the  angle  between 
the  cheek-lobe  and  the  glabella.  These  little  lobes  are  about  one 
quarter  the  size  of  the  anterior  glabellar  lobe.  Cheeks  of  the  same 
width  throughout,  and  uniting  in  front  of  the  glabella,  being  bounded 
by  the  two  concentric  grooves  above  mentioned.  Posteriorly  they  are 
rounded ;  in  width  they  are  rather  greater  than  the  glabella.  They  are 
convex,  more  elevated  along  their  inner  margin,  but  sloping  outward, 
roundly,  and  evenly.  Glabella  with  its  lobes  project  considerably 
beyond  posterior  margin.  Surface  smooth.  F^gidium  of  this 
species  (?)  of  about  the  same  outline  as  cephalic  shield.  The 
posterior  and  lateral  margins  have  a  slight  raised  border,  separated 
from  lateral  lobes  by  a  shallow   but  well-marked   groove  running 
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parallel  to  the  margin.    This  groove   widens  at  ihe  point  where  it 
bends  to  go  forward  along  the  sidefi^  in  Buch  a  waj  as  to  eneroach  on 
and  thin  out  the  marginal  fold,  and,  jnst  before  reaching  the  anterior 
margin,  it  narrows  itself  from  the  inner  side  so  as  to  eaaae  the  htenl 
lobes  to  widen  somewhat  aaterioily.     These  are  narrow,  £attenei 
about  half  as  wide  as  the  middle  lobe,  narrowing  to  a  point  joiC 
behind  the  middle  lobe  where  they  do  not  anite.     The  medial  lobe  ii 
about  five-sixths  of  length  of  pygidium,  shield-shaped,  flattened,  ecoTex. 
more  elevated  than  the  lateral  lobe.     Its  anterior  border  is  shgt^j 
concave  in  the  middle.     The  lateral  angles  are  roanded,  and  the  hh^ 
is  contracted  a  little  anteriorly.     It  is  bounded  by  two  deep  tii 
well-marked  furrows,  which  join  one  another  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
marginal  furrow,  forming  a  pointed  arch.*     Medial  lobe  projectir^ 
farther  forwards  than  the  lateral  ones.     A  little  spine  is  situated  on 
its  mesial  line  about  one-fourth  its  length  from  front.     Surfiice  smoctL 

The  pjgidium  and  cephalic  shield,  from  which  the  above  descriptic'a* 
were  drawn  up,  were  collected  by  my  father  and  myself  at  St  John. 
near  the  residence  of  W.  R.  Biirtis,  Esq.,  from  shales  of  the  lover 
part  of  the  Acadian  group.  They  were  associated  with  Co».«(v- 
phaUtes  BaiUyi  and  C.  McUthewi,  Ortkis  BiUinffsi,  etc  Tlie  two 
parts  are  separate,  and  each  is  represented  by  but  a  single  spedsKn. 
I  have  little  hesitancy  in  referring  the  one  to  the  other.  T:kt 
glabella  seems  to  be  marked  by  a  broad  but  front  transverse  depre^ 
sion  just  behind  the  anterior  glabella  furrow.  There  are  indistiiict 
traces  of  an  anterior  articulating  border  to  the  pygidium.  Both  tke 
specimens  figured  are  casts. 

Agno8tta  stmilis^  Hartt,  MS.  Differs  from  the  last  species  in  its 
straight  sides,  wider  marginal  groove,  and  more  distinct  margiz^ 
fold.  Cheek-folds  narrower  in  front  of  glabella.  The  pygidium  shows 
similar  difference  of  proportion.    Ratcliffe's  Millstream,  somewhat  ive. 

Paradoocide»  lameilaiuAf  Hartt,  MS.  This  is  a  small  qpecies  dis- 
tinguished from  several  others  found  with  it  by  the  presence  <tf  a  nuio- 
ber  of  sharp  perpendicular  laminse  on  the  anterior  lobe  of  die  glabella. 

Fig.  230.— iVM-iioM  qfB^adt  <if  Jtaradomdn. 


*  More  80  than  in  tlie  figure. 
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Mr  Hartt  recognises  Mvend  other  apeciei  of  Paradoxidea,  but 
has  not  fotmd  time  to  work  out  their  characters  in  detail ;  and  this  is 
rendered  particularly  difficult  by  the  circumstance  that  the  thin  cmstB 
of  these  creatures  appear  to  have  sufFered  even  more  Irom  distortion 
than  the  other  fouiU  imbedded  with  them. 

The  descriptions  above  ^ven,  with  the  Inct  that  some  of  the  layers 
are  perfectly  loaded  witb  fragments  of  Trilobites,  will  serve  to  diow 
the  exceedmg  richness  of  this  ancient  fauna,  and  to  indicate  its 
relations  to  Primordial  life  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  These 
remarkable  fossils  deserve,  however,  much  more  full  and  detailed 
illustration  than  that  which'  I  have  been  able  to  give  them;  and 
many  additional  species  will  no  doubt  be  found. 

Pig.  ^l.—FOradoxidet. 


Rntcraa  br  Mr  HKUiaw  i 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  HUBONIAN  AND  LAUBENTIAN  PEBIODS. 

INTBODUCTOBT    REMARKS — THE    HURONIAN    8TSTEM ^THE    LAUE£STIA> 

ST8TEM SUMMARY    OF    THE    GEOLOGICAL     UIBTORY    OF    ACADLi— 

CONCLUSION. 

The  formatioiis  last  described  carry  us  far  back  throagh  tli€  kcc 
ages  of  the  earth's  geological  history  to   the   begiimmg  of  6e 
PalsBOZoic  period ;  but  still  older  rocks,  indicating  still  eariier  peric*ci. 
are  known  to  geologists.     These,  until  lately,  were  regarded  as  azoic, 
or  destitute  of  remains  of  life ;  but  the  discovery  of  Eazoon  Qmadtw 
jiow  entitles  them  to  the  name  Eozoic,  or  those  that  indictte  tk« 
morning  of  that  great  creative  day  in  which  the  lower  forms  of  aniQiI 
life  were  introduced  upon  our  planet.    Formations  of  this  age  oecopj 
great  breadths  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North  American  contineiit 
All  that  rocky  and  hilly  region  on  the  north  side  of  the  St  Lawrenc^^ 
Golf  and  River,  constituting  the  Laurentide   Hills,  reaching  £n:n 
Labrador  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  extension  of  it  to  the  south  ir 
the  Adirondac  Mountains  of  New  York,  consists  of  Lanrentiaii  rocks, 
and  these  are  skirted  on  the  south,  more  particularly  on  the  shores  <^ 
Lake  Huron,  by  the  newer  Huronian  series,  which,  howev^  like  :V 
first,  underlies  all  the  Silurian  formations,    The  rocks  of  both  th^^ 
great  groups,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  their  vast  antiquitj. 
and  the  vicissitudes  which  the  earth  has  undergone  sinoe  tfaeir  for- 
mation, are  in  a  highly  metamorphic  state.     Still  there  b  good  c^i* 
deuce  that,  like  the  altered  Silurian  rocks  above  described,  they  wcir 
originally  sedimentary  deposits,  formed  in  the  sea,  and  aaboequenilj 
brought  into  their  present  state. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  we  had  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  tlK^- 
old  formations  in  Acadia,  or  indeed  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantie  coah 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  other  than  the  vague  sn^ncioQ  tha: 
some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  unknown  age  might  possibly  be 
referred  to  these  periods.    The  discovery  of  the  Primordial  fbssili 
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noticed  in  the  last  chapter  has  however,  among  other  important  results, 
enabled  Professor  Bailej  and  his  able  coadjutors  to  introduce  into  his 
'^  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  New  Brunswick "  the  two  great 
groups  of  rocks  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  while  Mr 
Murray  has  recognised  the  Laurentian  in  Newfoundland,  and  a  con- 
siderable area  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Hudson  has  also  been  referred 
to  the  same  period.  These  discoveries  indicate  a  second  long  line  of 
outcrop  of  Laurentian  rocks  parallel  to  that  previously  known^  and 
separated  from  it  by  broad  areas  of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carbon- 
iferous rocks.  They  also  show  that  immediately  after  the  Laurentian 
period,  not  only  the  breadth  of  the  American  continent  in  the  north 
was  marked  out  by  these  rocks,  but  also  the  dixeetion  of  its  eastern 

coast 

Htstonian  Series  {Coldbrook  Oroup), 

Under  the  St  John  or  Acadian  series,  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John, 
and  more  especially  at  Coldbrook,  there  occun  a  group  of  unevenly 
bedded  rocks,  evidently  marking  a  period  of  much  disturbance^  and 
consisting,  in  large  part,  of  conglomerate  and  of  beds  which  seem  to 
be  of  the  character  of  volcanic  tufa  or  indurated  volcanic  ash.  In 
mineral  character  these  beds  closely  xesemUe  the  Huionian  of 
Georgian  Bay,  and  as  they  underlie  the  Primordial  slates  of  St  John^ 
I  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  assigning  them  to  this  age.  Should 
this  view  prove  correct,  the  occurrence  of  these  peculiar  beds  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  also  in  the  basin  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes,  will 
constitute  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  existence  of  similar  physical 
conditions  at  the  same  time  in  widely  s^arated  areas,  and  will 
increase  our  appreciation  of  the  geological  importance  of  that  period 
of  physical  disturbance  which  seems  to  have  separated  the  quiet  seas 
of  the  Laurentian  with  their  reefs  of  Eozoon  from  the  equally  quiet 
conditions  of  the  Lower  Silurian  ocean. 

Though  visible  only  along  a  line  of  outcrop  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  a  few  miles  wide,  these  Huronian  beds  attain  in  one 
locality,  according  to  Mr  Matthew,  a  vertical  thickness  of  not  less 
than  7000  feet  In  other  places,  however,  their  thickness  is  stated  to 
be  only  150  feet  On  this  difference  of  thickness,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  group,  Mr  Matthew  bases  the  following  remarks: — 

''  These  figures  indicate  that  the  ancient  continent,  previously  ele- 
vated above  the  sea,  sank  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  Huronian 
sediment  to  the  extent  of  one  mile  and  a  half  or  more  in  that  short 
distance,  and  that  a  coast-line  near  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
city  of  St  John  limited  the  Huronian  sea  to  the  eastward  during  a 
great  part  of  this  period. 
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^  Its  Opening,  if  we  may  jadge  by  the  lowest  mCTiber  known,  vai 
marked  by  the  accumnlation  of  littoral  sediment  To  this  gsoceed^i 
an  epooh  when  igneous  eruptions  commingled  molten  matter,  Korii. 
and  fragments  of  rock  with  the  fine  mud  resulting  from  the  wetnng 
of  the  Axoic  contment  After  an  interval  of  time,  daring  vbidi  the 
arenaceous  shales  of  No.  3  were  formed,  these  conditioDB  were  npk 
repeated  in  a  still  greater  accumulation  of  volcanic  ashes,  ta£^  etc. 
which,  as  the  pre-existing  land  sank  beneath  the  waten,  spiead  as  & 
thin  deposit  further  west. 

"  The  whole  was  eventuallj  covered  by  the  red  and  pmplfi  s«»- 
ments  of  the  Upper  Division,  which  are  more  uniformly  distributdl 
and  are  conformably  surmounted  by  the  lowermost  strata  of  the  Lo«ef 
Silurian  formation,  thus  becoming,  like  the  Cambrian  of  Biitim.  tk 
*  basement  segments  of  the  Silurian  system*'  And  al&ongh  Profewf 
J.  D.  Dana  classes  these  fundamental  rocks  of  the  Pabaoxoic  Eerier  i^ 
Azoic,  he  remarks,  that  *  should  the  Huronian  rocks  be  heiwltc 
found  to  contain  any  fossils,  they  will  form  the  first  member  &  *<» 
Silurian.' 

"  In  general  characters  there  is  a  remarkably  dose  rewnblinc? 
between  this  formation  and  the  Huronian  of  Canada,  notwxAitu^? 
the  wide  extent  of  country  which  intervenes.  Both  are  largdjcrai- 
posed  of  erupted  materials,  diorites,  tu&s,  and  volcanic  mad:  baM- 
ness,  and  obscurity  in  the  lamination  of  the  slates  is  a  fettoi^  ^ 
common ;  and  here,  as  in  Canada,  slate  conglomerates  maj  be  seec  < 
a  texture  so  compact  and  uniform  that  the  inclosed  masses  are  (^ 
tinguishable  only  by  a  difference  of  colour." 

The  structure  and  composition  of  the  series  are  thus  given  by  M: 
Matthew,  in  ascending  order : — 

^*  Lower  Divisioru 

^'  1.  Coarse  red  conglomerate  (with  an  abundance  of  quarts  pebck^ 
and  red  sandy  shale. 

*<  2.  Dark  porphyritic  slates  and  trap,  with  slate  conglomente,  tri? 
ash,  and  tufa. 

'*  3.  Gray  and  ferruginous  arenaceous  shale  and  sandstone,  beconnc;* 
when  altered,  a  laminated  compact  felspar  or  felspathic  qoartzite. 

"  4.  Pale-green  (weathering  gray)  slate,  stratification  veiy  0061:1^' 
[apparently  an  indurated  volcanic  aidi],  with  slate  conglomente,  ^' 
beds,  and  tufa. 

'^  Upper  Division, 

'^  5.  Red  and  gray  conglomerate  and  red  shale.  Red  sad  pan* ' 
grit  and  sandstone. 
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''  Of  these  beds,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  do  not  extend  so  far  west  as  St 
John,  and  No.  4  diminishes  very  much  in  bulk  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  where  it  fills  inequalities  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Portland 
(Laurentian)  series." 

Professor  Bailej  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  age  of  these 
rocks: — 

^'  The  facts  upon  which  depend  the  determination  of  this  question 
have  already  been  given  in  the  remarks  on  the  age  of  the  Portland 
series,  where  also  a  parallelism  is  suggested  between  the  Coldbrook 
rooks  and  those  of  the  Huronian  series  of  Canada.  The  parallelism  is 
apparent,  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  underlie 
the  rocks  of  the  Potsdam  group  (of  which  the  St  John  slates  are  here 
the  representatives),  and  partly  in  their  mineral  characters  and  the 
absence  of  fossils. 

^'  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  description  given  of  the  Huronian 
series  in  the  reports  of  the  Canadian  Survey,  without  being  struck  by 
the  close  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  members  of  that 
series,  and  what  has  been  termed  in  New  Brunswick  the  Lower  Cold- 
brook  group.  In  both  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  hard  compact  slate, 
almost  universally  of  a  dull  grayish-green  colour,  with  which  are 
associated  pink  and  white,  or  greenish-white  felspathic  quartzites, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  series,  dark  gray  sandstones  and  conglomerates. 
In  both,  also,  dioritic  or  greenstone  dykes  are  common,  as  well  as 
stratified  amygdaloidal  traps,  the  igneous  outflows  penetrating  the 
rocks  as  well  as  lying  in  regular  beds  among  the  strata,  in  which 
they  have  produced  excessive  alteration.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  two  formations  are  alike  in  their  general  character,  as  well  as  in 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  produced.  Indeed,  the  resem- 
blance is  much  stronger  than  would  naturally  be  expected  in  series 
so  widely  separated. 

^^  In  passing  to  the  upper  member  of  the  Coldbrook  group,  the  task 
of  establishing  a  parallelism  with  either  of  the  Canadian  series  is 
much  more  difficult.  Unless  we  regard  the  red  quartzites  and  jasper 
conglomerates  of  the  Huronian  rocks  (Nos.  7  and  8  of  the  section 
given  in  the  Canadian  Reports,  near  the  Thessalon  River),  as  the 
equivalents  of  the  red  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  the  New 
Brunswick  group,  no  rocks  approaching  the  latter  in  character  are 
found,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  sediments  associated  with  the 
copper-bearing  rocks  of  Lake  Superior.  As  these,  however,  have 
been  shown  to  be  the  probable  equivalents  of  the  Chazy  group,  which 
occupies  a  higher  horizon  than  the  Potsdam  beds,  which  here  overlie 
the  rocks  of  Coldbrook,  we  must,  for  the  present,  be  content  to  con- 
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lider  their  precise,  position  as  uncertatiiy  only  remeinlieriog  Aat  tb^ 
eonatitiite  a  series  lower  than  the  Primoidial  rockfl^  at  the  base  of 
the  SOuriaiL'' 

The  rocks  of  the  lower  part  of  Uie  Coldbrook  groop  bong  mnch 
harder  than  those  of  the  upper  member,  and  than  those  of  the  St 
John  group,  present  a  marked  feature  in  die  topographj  of  the  conntiT, 
projecting  in  a  bold  and  nigged  ridge,  well  marked  for  Kune  disUnce 
to  the  eastward  of  St  John. 

The  Huronian  of  Western  Canada  is  rich  in  metallic  minerals,  more 
especiallj  in  copper;  bat  that  of  New  Bmnawick  has  not  as  j€t 
afforded  nsefdl  minerals.  Indications  of  copper  and  lead,  however, 
occur  in  rocks  referred  to  this  age  on  the  Hammond  River,  near 
Quaeo,  and  in  other  localities  specular  iron  has  been  observed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  tlx 
lower  Silurian  rocks  of  about  Ohazy  age  rest  unconformablj  on  d.^ 
Huronian ;  at  St  John,  Ae  Primordial  shales  of  the  Acadian  groap, 
which  are,  however,  much  older  than  the  Chazj,  appear  to  icpose 
conformablj  on  the  Coldbrook  series. 

Laurentian  Series  {Portland  Oroup). 

Regarding  the  group  of  rocks  last  described  aa  Huronian.  there 
seems  no  alternative  but  to  assign  the  great  mass  of  calcareous  aci 
gneissose  rocks  underlying  the  Coldbrook  group  to  the  LaurentiAiL 
These  rocks  form  an  anticlinal  northward  of  the  Coldbrook  gn>Qp, 
and  occupj  an  area  about  forty  miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  eigbt 
miles  wide.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St  John,  they  are  overlaid 
apparently  conformably,  by  the  Coldbrook  group.  They  may  be  vl*- 
served  elsewhere  to  be  covered  unconformably  by  rocks  of  Devoaits 
and  Carboniferous  age. 

When  examining  these  rodcs  several  years  ago,  I  was  struck  witii 
their  resemblance  to  the  Laurentian  of  Canada ;  but  as  nothing  n^^ 
then  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  age  of  the  St  John  rocks,  I  coald 
not  venture  to  assign  them  to  so  ancient  a  period.  Their  mineral 
character,  as  it  then  presented  itself  to  me,  is  described  as  follows  :*— 

^^  The  oldest  rocks  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John  are  the  so-calk  d 
syenites  and  altered  slates  in  the  ridges  between  the  city  and  the 
Kennebeckasis  River.  These  rocks  are  in  great  part  gneissoeoi,  and 
are  no  doubt  altered  sediments.  They  are  usually  of  greenish  colours: 
and  in  places  they  contain  bands  of  dark  slate  and  reddish  felsite,  as 
well  as  of  gray  quartzite.  In  their  upper  part  they  alternate  with 
^ite  and  gn^fihitic  crystalline  limestone,  which  overlies  them  in 

*  Journal  of  Qeological  Society,  toI.  zyili. 
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thick  beds  at  M'Closkeney'B  and  Drury's  Coves  on  the  Kennebeckasia, 
and  again,  on  the  St  John  side  of  an  anticlinal  formed  bj  the  syenitic 
or  gneissose  rocks,  at  the  suburb  of  Portland.  These  limestones  are  also 
well  seen  in  a  railway-cutting  five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St  John, 
and  at  Lily  Lake.  Near  the  Kennebeckasis  they  are  unconformably 
overlain  by  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate,  which  is  coarse 
and  of  a  red  colour,  and  contains  numerous  fragments  of  the  limestone. 

^'  At  Portland  the  crystalline  limestone  appears  in  a  very  thick  bed, 
and  constitutes  the  ridge  known  as  Fort  Howe  HilL  Its  colours 
are  white  and  gray,  with  dark  graphitic  lamine;  and  it  contains 
occasional  bands  of  olive-coloured  shale.  It  dips  at  a  very  high  angle 
to  the  south-east  Three  beds  of  impure  graphite  appear  in  its  upper 
portion.  The  highest  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  rests  on  a  sort 
of  underclay.  The  middle  bed  is  thinner  and  less  perfectly  exposed. 
The  lower  bed,  in  which  a  shaft  has  been  sunk,  seems  to  be  three  or 
four  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  very  earthy  and  pyritous.  The  great 
bed  of  limestone  is  seen  to  rest  on  flinty  slate  and  syenitic  gneiss, 
beneath  which,  however,  there  appears  a  minor  bed  of  limestone." 

Their  structure  is  more  fully  represented  in  the  foUowiDg  section 
by  Mr  Matthew.    The  order  is  ascending : — 

^  L  Gray  limestones  and  dolomites  (?)  of  great  thickness,  with  beds 
of  clay  slate,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  which  separates 
Kennebeckasis  Bay  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

'^  2.  A  mass  of  syenite  and  protogene,  probably  metamorphosed 
sediment. 

^^  3.  Gray  and  white  limestones  aiid  beds  of  syenitic  gneiss. 

'^  4.  Gray  and  reddish  gneiss,  conglomerate,  and  arenaceous  shale, 
altered,  resembling  syenite  and  granulite.  Arenaceous  shale  and 
gray  quartzite.     Dark  flinty  slate,  with  oval  grains  (black). 

*^  5.  Graphitic  shale  and  pyritous  slate,  frequently  alternating  with 
gray  and  white  limestones  and  dolomites  (?).  The  beds  thinner, 
and  alternations  more  frequent,  towards  the  top." 

I  have  searched  in  vain,  in  the  specimens  in  my  possession,  for 
indications  of  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Laurentian ;  but  there 
are  traces  of  vegetable  tissues,  probably  fucoidal,  in  the  graphite  and 
graphitic  shale ;  and  in  rocks  at  Sand  Point,  referred  by  Mr  Matthew 
to  this  group,  there  are  worm-burrows  and  other  markings,  probably 
of  organic  origin.  No  representatives  of  the  great  deposits  of  iron 
ore  found  in  the  Laurentian  of  Canada  and  New  York,  have  yet  been  re- 
cognised in  New  Brunswick.  Nor  do  we  know  of  anything  correspond- 
ing to  the  interesting  auriferous  veins  of  Madoc,  in  Upper  Canada 
(Ontario).    The  limestone  of  Portland,  however,  and  other  pkces. 
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has  long  been  applied  to  economic  uses ;  and,  in  some  phees^  its  tex- 
ture 18  such  that  it  would  afford  an  excellent  marble,  the  heaaty  ot 
which  is  in  some  cases  increased  by  the  inteimixtare  <^  gieeo  ser- 
pentine, exactly  as  in  the   Laurentian  limestones  of  the  Otuwa. 
Graphite  also  occurs  in  large  quantity,  as  already  mentioned,  aci 
though  its  quality  is  coarse  and  impure,  it  is  possible  that  by  8ub||eet- 
ing  it  to  the  processes  of  mechanical  purificatian  now  in  use  in  other 
countries,  a  valuable  product  might  be  obtained  from  it.     Its  neanieajf 
to  the  city  of  St  John,  and  to  the  great  water  power  afforded  hy  thf 
river,  constitute  inducements  for  further  attempts  to  render  it  nsefoL 

Summary  of  the  Ghohgiccd  History  of  Acadia. 

Descending  from  the  Modem  period,  we  have  now  reached  tk^e 
rocks  which  constitute  the  lowest  and  oldest  known  fonndatiains  of 
our  continents, — crocks  which,  in  the  Acadian  provinces,  have  bees 
almost  wholly  swept  away  or  buried  up  in  the  formation  of  ktcr 
sediments.  That  there  were  rocks  older  even  than  these,  we  kaor, 
from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  beds  above  described  are  of  t 
fragmental  character.  That  some  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  IJe 
already  existed  upon  our  earth — some  of  the  creeping  things  of  the 
waters — ^we  also  know;  but  of  the  old  rocks  which  iiimisfaed  thf 
material  of  the  Laurentian  beds,  or  the  land  which  may  have  beea 
composed  of  them,  we  know  nothing, — ^perhaps  we  never  shall  kaov 
anything, — at  least  from  the  records  of  the  rocks.  Here,  then,  we 
may  turn  from  our  descent  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and,  retracmg 
our  steps,  emerge  once  more  into  the  light  of  day.  In  doing  so  we 
may  lightly  glance,  in  the  historic  or  ascending  order,  at  ih^  serenil 
formations  which  we  have  described  in  detail  in  the  opposite  <s 
descending  method. 

Beginning  with  Laurentian  Acadia,  we  have  before  us  an  ocean  of 
whose  shores  we  know  nothing ;  but  in  whose  depths  sandy  and 
argillaceous  sediments  are  being  deposited,  and  animals  and  plants  of 
the  simplest  structure  are  building  up  coral-like  reefs,  and  accnmo- 
lating  masses  of  fetid  muddy  vegetable  matter, — ^the  whole  to  be,  io 
process  of  time,  converted  by  the  magical  alchemy  of  mother  earth 
into  crystalline  gneiss,  marble,  and  graphite.  As  ages  roll  on,  and  cam* 
us  into  the  Huronian  period,  the  bed  of  this  quiet  sea  is  broken  up, 
rocky  ridges  are  exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  wave%  vol- 
canoes belch  forth  their  lavas,  and  discharge  their  showers  of  ashes 
and  scoriiB. 

Another  geologic  age  roUs  by,  and  we  see  stretched  out  before  us 
the  northern  nucleus  of  the  American  continent  extending  westward 
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from  Labnulor,  a  roeky,  lifeless  continent,  in  so  far  as  we  know. 
Along  its  shores  are  spread  ont  mnddy  bottoms  swarming  with 
strange  forms  of  crustaceans  and  shell-fish ;  and,  in  its  more  profound 
depths,  are  being  slowly  produced  the  great  coral  reefs  which  are  to 
form  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones.  In  the  area  representing  the 
Acadian  provinces,  shallow  waters,  invaded  hj  muddy  and  sandy 
detritus,  appear  to  have  prevailed,  with  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  Upper  Silurian  period  would  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
by  new  and  extensive  physical  changes,  which  had  the  effect  of 
producing  greater  inequalities  of  the  sea-bottom,  and  ultimately 
a  deeper  sea,  though  perhaps  more  limited  in  area.  At  this  time, 
also,  extensive  processes  of  elevation  and  disturbance  were  in  pro- 
gress along  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  must  have  tended  to  sepa- 
rate more  completely  the  Acadian  area  from  that  of  the  central  part  of 
North  America.  These  movements  were  further  connected  with  an 
entire  change  of  the  animal  life  of  the  region — a  change,  however, 
not  sudden  but  gradual— and  in  the  course  of  which,  it  would  appear 
that  many  species  which  had  long  previously  existed  in  other  parts 
of  North  America,  extended  themselves  over  the  Acadian  area. 

As  the  Upper  Silurian  period  approached  its  close,  and  the  sea- 
bottom  had  been  loaded  with  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  arenaceous, 
argillaceous,  calcareous,  and  ferruginous  sediment,  another  series  of 
phyucal  changes  supervened.  New  lands  were  thrown  up,  and — 
still  more  wonderful  change — ^these  lands  were  clothed  with  a  rich 
vegetation ;  and  the  oldest  known  land  animals,  delicate  and  beautiful 
insects  —  water-bom  but  air-dwellers  —  flitted  through  its  shades. 
With  these  changes  came  another  and  even  more  thorough  revolution 
among  the  living  things  of  the  seas. 

But  while  the  Devonian  rocks  were  being  built  up,  the  older 
sediments,  buried  under  these  newer  beds,  had  been  subjected  to 
the  intense  action  of  the  earth's  pent-up  igneous  agencies;  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  period,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  solid  crust  had 
given  way,  slowly  and  gradually,  to  the  superincumbent  weight, 
along  certain  lines ;  while  in  others  the  edges  of  the  beds  were  tilted 
up,  and  the  whole  surface  of  Acadia  was  thrown  into  a  series  of 
abrupt  folds, — great  masses  of  plastic  granitic  matter  invading  every 
opening  in  the  shattered  masses.  This  period  surpasses  every  other, 
ui  the  geological  history  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, in  its  evidences  of  fracture  of  the  earth's  crust.  To  this  period 
we  must  refer  the  greater  part  of  the  intrusive  granites  of  Eastern 
America,  and  to  it  also  is  referable  the  greater  part  of  the  metamor- 
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pkism  of  the  SQuriaa  rockfly  and  tke  origin  of  tiie  nomeKOoi  metallic 
veins  by  wkidi  these  are  traTeraed. 

This  groat  earth-storm  of  the  later  Devonisa  left  the  ni&oe  of 
Acadia  with  its  grand  features  marked  oat  as  they  are  it  present; 
and  the  wide  wooded  swamps  of  the  Garbonifenras,  and  tke  se* 
areas  in  which  its  beds  of  shells  and  eonds  were  depicted,  cecn- 
pied  the  present  viBdlejs  of  the  country,  and  weie  limiled  br  ^^ 
same  ridges  of  folded  Silurian  and  Deyonian  rocks,  wbieh  form 
the  highest  hills  at  present  So  dose  is  this  correqwndeBee,  tkt 
the  limits  of  the  older  fonnations  on  the  map  must  iwf  w^lj 
mark  the  coast-lines  of  Garboniferoos  Acadia  at  the  ^och  of  ik 
Carboniferous  limestone.  For  the  present  interests  of  Acadia,  tbe 
great  Devonian  disturbances  which  charged  die  older  kxm^y^ 
with  metallic  minerals,  and  tilted  up  to  the  surface  the  great  beds  of 
iron  ore,  and  the  succeeding  growth  of  the  coal  accumnlaticos  of  th^ 
Carboniferous  period,  were  the  most  important  of  all  its  geologioil 
changes,  as  being  the  sources  of  its  great  mineral  wealtb.  Yet  the?c 
momentous  eras  are  not  to  be  taken  hj  themselves,  bat  as  Ms  ia  * 
great  chain  of  processes,  with  all  the  parts  of  which  they  are  more  cr 
less  closely  connected. 

Here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  isap,  ukI  to 
observe  the  three  broad  bands  of  Lower  Silurian  rock,  portoss 
of  which  appear  on  it,  all  of  them  running  in  a  north-east  asd  sootb- 
west  direction.  The  most  northern  of  these  is  seen  only  on  a  conier 
of  the  map,  skirting  the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence;  bat  it  ^ 
the  most  important  of  the  whole,  extending  far  to  tiie  sonth-^^''' 
through  Canada  and  the  United  States,  constituting,  with  tiw  esoep- 
tion  of  the  Laurentian  already  mentioned,  the  oldest  portioD  of  the 
great  Appalachian  breast-bone  of  North  America.  The  second  ij 
that  extending  across  New  Brunswick  into  Maine,  and  thenoe  souih- 
ward  along  the  coast-line  of  the  United  States.  The  tbird  is  th^ 
coast  series  of  Nova  Scotia,  extending  to  the  norUi-east  into  >^|^- 
foundland,  but  disappearing  to  the  south-west  under  the  Atiic^^ 
All  these  are  auriferous  and  otherwise  metalliferous,  and  thej  con^^- 
tute  three  great  lines  of  upheaval  or  ridging  up  of  the  earth's  cru>t^ 
in  the  troughs  between  which  lie  the  Upper  Silurian,  DevcniaD,  ao^ 
Carboniferous  areas  of  Acadia. 

Of  no  geological  period  is  the  history  better  rec<»ded  in  the  icadia^^ 
provinces  than  the  Carboniferous,  in  regard  to  which  they  msj  ^^^ 
be  considered  as  a  typical  region,  presenting  the  formatioiis  of  tli^' 
period  in  the  greatest  possible  thickness  and  variety,  and  eibMt^r 
in  a  very  perfect  manner,  and  with  features  not  as  yet  paralleled 
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other  regioiUy  the  terrestrial  life  of  that  very  intevesting  era.  The 
-wonderfiil  history  of  the  Carboniferous  period  has,  however,  been  so 
fully  detailed  above,  and  is  in  itself  so  ample,  that  I  shrink  from  any 
attempt  to  som  it  np  here. 

We  now  reach  a  blank  in  the  geological  history  of  Acadia — a 
blank  represented  only  by  certain  elevations  and  disturbances  of  the 
Carboniferous  beds,  which  occurred  during  the  period  occupied  in 
aome  other  regions  in  the  deposition  of  the  Permian  rocks.  This  was 
aucceeded  by  the  local  but  important  volcanic  outbursts  which  accom- 
panied the  probably  rapid  deposition  of  the  Triassic  red  sandstone,  an 
aaaociation  of  volcanic  phenomena  with  the  hasty  deposit  of  coarse 
sediment  stained  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  had  occurred  before  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous,  in  the  Lower  Devonian,  and  in  the  &r  earlier 
Huronian. 

The  Trias  of  Prince  Edward  Island  alone  gives  us,  in  the  bones  of 
Bathygnaikut^  a  single  gUmpse  of  the  reptilian  life  of  the  Mesozoic 
**  age  of  reptiles,"  so  richly  exhibited  in  some  other  countries. 

A  blank  in  this  monumental  history  of  enormous  length  succeeds 
the  Triassic  period,  and  Acadia  with  the  neighbouring  parts  of  North 
America  was  probably,  during  these  long  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  ages, 
a  part  of  an  extensive  continental  area,  in  which  animals  and  plants, 
characteristic  of  those  periods,  no  doubt  flourished,  but  have,  so  far 
as  we  know,  left  no  traces  of  their  existence. 

The  next  vicissitude  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  that  mysterious 
glacial  period,  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  one  of  subsidence 
under  an  ice-laden  sea,  in  so  Obut  at  least  as  Acadia  is  concerned. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  deposit  similar  to  the  boulder  clay  had  occurred 
'  previously  in  Acadia,  unless  indeed  we  may  regard  some  of  the 

coarser  conglomerates  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  as  evidence  that 
^         ice  was  grounding  on  the  coasts  on  which  the  vegetation  of  the  coal 
!         formation  was  flourishing.     Probably  at  this  period  Nova  Scotia  and 
1         New  Brunswick  were  in  circumstances  very  nearly  the  <same  with  that 
of  the  great  Newfoundland  banks  at  present.     Under  any  view, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth  than 
the  almost  universal  subsidence  and  glaciation  which  seem  to  have 
affected  the  Northern  Hemisphere  at  this  period,   geologically   so 
recent    Little  by  little,  terrace  after  terrace,  the  land  rose  from  the 
glacial  submergence ;  and,  as  it  rose,  it  began  to  be  peopled  with  a 
gigantic  race  of  quadrupeds  which  gradually  gave  place  to  those  now 
existing;  the  extinction  of  the  Mammoth  and  Mastodon  having  pro- 
bably had  rektion  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  its  wanner  and  drier  summers.      Had   these  creatures 
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finaUy  disappeared  before  the  advent  of  the  Micmac  ud  Mali- 
seet  ?  We  know  not ;  but  in  so  far  as  negative  eyidenoe  is  entiIl^i 
to  weight,  we  may  suppose  that  they  had ;  and  that  the  hmun  occij- 
pation  of  Acadia  may  not  be  of  older  date  than  the  origin  of  tlie  bii- 
toric  nations  of  the  old  world.  The  Red  man  still  somTea,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  wild  animals  which  fed  his  forefathers,  ud  of  tL« 
forests  which  sheltered  them ;  but  now  the  towns  and  cities  of 
civilized  man  grow  up  on  the  borders  of  our  rivers  and  bajSjbisfieltl' 
spread  over  the  land,  his  saOs  dot  the  surface  of  the  waters,  his  mioe^ 
penetrate  the  deeply  hidden  stores  of  subterranean  wealth,  while  hi! 
ever  active  mind  studies  with  penetrating  insight  the  nMmmneDts  c( 
that  strange  series  of  creative  processes  by  which  in  the  connseli  oi 
Almighty  wisdom  its  present  destiny  was  worked  out  Wial  not.' 
Geology  cannot  answer  the  question ;  and  the  geologist,  as  he  lay* 
down  his  hammer  and  his  pen,  can  only  utter  the  prayer  that  in  t^ 
future  history  of  this  old  world,  in  whatever  of  new  development  wd 
higher  glory  its  Maker  may  have  in  store  for  it,  Acadia  and  its  m* 
and  daughters  may  bear  a  worthy  and  a  happy  part 

Conclusion, 

In  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  neither  sought  nor  avoided  tk 
discussion  of  those  questions  on  which  geologists  are  at  preseat 
divided  in  opinion,  in  so  far  as  these  questions  are  ruaed  by  tbc 
history  of  the  formations  developed  in  the  Acadian  PiroTinces.  i 
have,  however,  made  such  discusnons  subordinate  to  the  statemeat 
of  the  facts  immediately  under  consideration ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
they  will  be  found  scattered  in  various  places  throughout  thewoii. 
I  may  now  shorUy  sum  up  my  conclusions  with  reference  to  a  fev 
of  the  more  important  of  these  disputed  points. 

The  hard-fought  field  of  glacial  denudation,  striation,  and  houJier 
drift,  I  have  traversed  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Post-pliocene,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  the  boulder  day  and  dm: 
in  Eastern  America  are  to  be  accounted  for  not  by  a  universal  glacJ^f' 
but  by  local  glaciers,  drift  ice,  and  the  agency  of  cold  northern  «^* 
rents,  in  transporting  materials  and  eroding  the  surface  of  a  partially 
submerged  continent 

On  the  modem  notion  of  "  homotaxis,"  as  distinguished  from  ac 
contemporaneity  of  formations  on  the  same  geological  horizoos,!  have 
fully  stated  my  views  in  introducing  the  history  of  the  Carbomfer^'^' 
period,  and  have  shown  reason  for  believing  that  the  formations  <A 
this  great  period  in  America  are  exactiy,  and  even  in  their  m 
divisions,  synchronous  with  those  known  by  the  same  names  in  Evrop^* 
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I  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  geologists  to  the  doctrine  of 
equivalent  geological  cycles,  as  stated  in  that  chapter ;  believing  that, 
in  spite  of  all  local  diversities,  such  general  cycles  of  geological  change  , 
will  at  length  be  fully  established.  For  the  present,  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  a  tendency  among  some  of  the  younger  geologists  to  extend 
to  the  whole  world,  and  to  all  time,  the  exceptional  coast-conditions 
of  small  areas,  and  very  limited  faunas ;  but  this  attempt  to  raise  the 
exceptions  to  the  rank  of  the  rule  cannot  deceive  those  whose  studies 
have  made  them  familiar  with  the  enormous  areas  of  deposition  and 
life-distribution  in  the  modem  ocean,  and  with  the  still  more  uniform 
conditions  of  the  Palaeozoic  land  and  sea. 

With  respect  to  theories  of  metamorphism  and  the  production  of 
what  have  been  termed  '^  Indigenous  "  crystalline  rocks,  the  pheno- 
mena observable  in  Acadia  point  out  that  the  heat  of  the  great  igneous 
masses  of  the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  such  changes,  though  much  must  be  allowed  for 
the  original  chemical  differences  of  the  beds.  There  is  also  very 
striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  huge  Plutonic  masses  to  melt  their 
way,  if  we  may  so  speak,  through  the  aqueous  beds,  with  very  little 
mechanical  disturbance,  and  only  a  limited  amount  of  metamorphism 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  masses.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
question  that  the  igneous  masses  themselves  have  been  much  modified 
in  their  chemical  constitution  by  beds  through  which  they  have 
passed,  so  that  there  is  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  character 
of  igneous  rocks  and  that  of  the  beds  which  they  penetrate.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  we  have  bedded  traps  and  tufaceous  beds  composed 
of  the  debris  of  igneous  rocks,  readily  assuming  imder  metamorphism 
the  aspect  of  Plutonic  dykes.  It  is  clear  that  a  want  of  careful 
analysis  of  facts  so  complicated  may  readily  lead  to  the  confused  and 
contradictory  doctrines  on  the  relations  of  the  metamorphic  sedi- 
ments and  the  *^  exotic  **  Plutonic  rocks  now  too  prevalent 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  in  the  remarkably  complete  series  of 
fossils  afforded  by  the  Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia,  any  evidence  of 
the  gradual  transmutation  of  species  by  natural  selection  or  any  other 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  species  appear  without  any  manifest  cause, 
and  remain  unchanged,  or  with  very  limited  varietal  modifications 
during  very  long  periods.  I  admit,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain species  of  wide  range  and  long  continuance,  as  Productua  cora 
and  Akthopteris  lonchiiicOy  for  example,  varietal  forms  can  be  observed 
to  be  characteristic  of  certain  places  and  beds ;  and  that  if  we  were  to 
regard  the  varieties  as  species,  and  the  latter  as  sub-genera,  then  such 
supposed  species  might  be  regarded  as  transmutable  into  each  other. 
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inasmuch  as  they  pass  into  each  other  hy  indefinite  gradations ;  bat  I 
cannot  regard  such  varietal  forms  as  tme  species. 

The  relations  of  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Devonian  fioim  appe&r 
to  militate  in  a  positive  manner  against  the  theoiy  of  transmntation. 
The  Devonian  flora  of  Eastern  America,  of  which  there  are  now  known 
nearly  one  hundred  species,  affords  all  the  principal  generic  form? 
of  the  Carboniferous.  A  few  of  its  spedea  are  identical,  hut  de 
greater  part  ans  distinct ;  and  this  distinctness  is  even  more  nnrke'i 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  than  in  the  Coal  formation.  While, 
therefore,  a  few  species  continued  unchanged  throngii  aD  the  vs^ 
time  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  others  disappeared  at  the 
close  of  the  Devonian  and  were  replaced  by  distinct  species  in  the 
Carboniferous,  and  all  this  without  any  material  improvement  or 
elevation  of  type. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  where  no  phj&ica? 
break  separates  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  the  change  of  ion 
takes  place  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  floras  of  the  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  are  now  too  well  known,  and  that  over  too  laigf 
an  area  to  allow  us  to  explain  this  by  "  imperfection  of  the  record. ' 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  Primordial  fauna  of  St  John,  we  find  there, 
as  in  similar  horisons  in  Europe,  several  distinct  types  of  animal  exist- 
ence already  well  defined,  and  none  of  them  pointing  by  any  character 
to  the  primitive  Eozoon  of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  which  stands  out  i& 
distinctly  by  itself  as  the  two  littie  land-shells  of  the  Coal  measures. 

On  the  great  question  at  issue  between  the  "  Uniformitarians"  acd 
'*  Catastrophists,"  I  desire  to  occupy  that  middle  ground  to  which  1 
am  glad  to  see  that  Lyell  and  Murchison,  the  two  great  leaden  of 
geological  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  tend  in  their  later  works.  While 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  uniformity  of  natural  laws  cannot  be  too 
strongly  held,  we  must  admit  that  periods  of  more  and  less  energetic 
action  of  the  great  causes  of  geological  change  have  alternated  with 
each  other  over  regions  so  extensive  as  practically  to  afiect  the  whole 
world,  and  that  tiie  period  of  human  observation  has  been  probably 
too  limited  to  enable  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  extremes  of  these 
oscillations.  In  other  words,  the  long-continued  operation  of  amform 
causes,  whether  geological  or  astronomical,  may  lead  to  an  accumuls- 
tion  of  effects  in  certain  directions,  terminating  in  a  change,  cataclysm&I 
in  its  character,  and  initiating  a  new  train  of  causes  perhaps  under 
very  different  conditions.  It  is  true  that  such  a  catadysm  may,  in 
a  broader  view,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  uniform  order,  just  as  a 
thunderstorm  or  an  earthquake  may  be  regarded  as  an  effect  of  regular 
natural  laws,  as  much  as  a  tide  or  a  current     Still  we  should 
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of  limiting  the  intensity  or  extent  of  such  phenomena  by  our  own 
short  experience.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  consider  that  all  successions 
have  implied  progress,  that  every  oscillation  of  the  piston-rod,  every 
turn  of  the  wheels,  urges  the  machine  forward.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  continued  progress  and  development  of  both  unor- 
ganized and  organized  nature  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  geological  time  to  the  present  day.  But  our 
experience  of  existing  causes  has  been  too  short  to  enable  us  fully  to 
realize  this,  or  to  harmonize  it  with  our  notions  of  uniformity  or  cata- 
clysms or  creative  intervention.  We  are  but  infants  in  knowledge, 
and  we  have  been  passengers  in  the  ship  of  nature  for  so  short  a  time 
that  the  oscillations  of  the  piston-rod  may  appear  to  us  cataclysms 
irreconcilable  with  the  steady  motion  of  the  wheels,  and  that  we  may 
yet  be  unable  clearly  to  discriminate  between  the  action  of  the  lifeless 
machinery  and  that  of  the  unseen  hand  and  mind  which  regulate  and 
guide ;  and  while  we  may  readily  discover  motion  and  progress,  the 
port  of  departure  and  that  of  destination  are  alike  invisible  in  the 
distance.  Patient  observation  and  thought  may  enable  us  in  time 
better  to  comprehend  these  mysteries ;  and  I  think  we  may  be  much 
aided  in  this  by  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  the  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  the  machine  as  well  as  with  His  work*        ^\  •  t  -  /  iJJ     f% 
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(A.) — MiCMAC  Languaqe  and  Superstitions. 

I  REFERRED  in  Chapter  IV.  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  judgment  of  my  friend 
Mr  Rand,  there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  the  llicmac  and 
Maliseet  languages  and  some  of  the  older  languages  of  Europe,  and  that 
these  may  still  be  traced  in  many  root  words.  He  has  furnished  me  with 
a  number  of  these  which  have  occurred  to  him  in  translating  the  New 
Testament ;  stating  that  he  merely  presents  them  as  genuine  resemblances 
occurring  in  primitiye  aboriginal  words,  and  the  precise  value  of  which  he 
leaves  to  be  estimated  by  philologists.  They  are  undoubtedly  too  numerous 
and  important  to  be  purely  accidental ;  though  they  may  be  accounted  for 
either  by  supposing  that  the  Algonquin  languages,  of  which  the  Micmac  is 
merely  a  branch,  actually  retain  traces  of  roots  derived  from  the  Eastern 
Continent,  or  by  supposing  that  in  the  formation  of  the  language  similar 
ideas  as  to  onomatopceia  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  American  Indian  and 
his  contemporaries  in  the  Old  World.  In  either  case,  the  similarity  indicates 
the  claim  of  the  American  to  kinship  with  the  European ;  and  the  following 
list  of  words  will  illustrate  a  fact  of  some  interest,  whatever  its  value  in 
philology.  I  have  given  merely  a  few  of  the  examples  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr  Rand,  and  have  left  out  a  great  number  in  which  the  resemblances 
are  obscured  by  change  of  consonants,  such  as  the  substitution  of  other 
sounds  for  "  r,^  which  does  not  occur  in  Micmac.  The  vowel  a  is  sounded 
as  in  *^  &ther,*^  except  when  marked  short  (a),  when  it  sounds  as  in  "  man." 
The  other  vowels  are  long,  except  where  marked  as  short. 

/%/&,  a  pigeon.    Cf.  nXiia. 
Agi  or  ahge,  earth.    Cf.  Heb.  areU^  y^i. 
Padooif  a  boy.    Cf.  flrai do(« 
Peffootij  a  feather.    Cf.  Totyuf, 
0(hlak&ny  a  dish.    Cf.  Xi x«(. 
Oktan,  the  main  sea.    Cf.  Jxiavo^. 
AUuoomkf  1  beseech.    Cf.  X/tftfo/cfro/. 
AgwUk,  it  is  in  the  water.    Cf.  aqua. 

Ep-^igtcU,  it  lies  in  the  water ;  the  Micmac  name  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Asiaw,  in  the  sunshine.    Cf.  iBttus. 
JUn,  a  child.    Cf.  juvenis,  jung^  young, 
"^    AncamBy  ancient. 

"'So-niimy  I  have  it.    Cf.  ff;^a#. 
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T&agvn,  a  vehicle.    C£.  wagon. 

Taboo,  two,    Seeti,  three. 

WfgSUUk,  to  bark.    Cf.  vXaxrtm. 

QueetUm,  I  Beek.    C{.  quaero,  quaeiiM. 

Mai'tuk,  to  beat.    M&UoU,  I  beat  thee.    MSi&nSg^  I  fi^ 

Cdm^  a  harbour.    Cf.  x»/tq. 

i^Mtt,  wanned.    Epg&m,  I  heat  it.     Cf.  I  •4/«. 

CubUakumy  a  cradle-board.    Cf.  oiiiZo. 

Nehohd,  a  spear.    Cf.  dxovXQ* 

ulfiJfeatoi,  I  think  eamertly.    Cf^on^,  A7%«. 

JSibat,  I  come.    Cf.  ^xm. 

Chemum,  a  man.    (X  ^f  m;. 

Oo-<2tm,  a  town.    Cf.  dun  and  cftuM. 

AU,  he  says.    Cf.  ott. 

MUU^mKoy.    -flf^,  great.    AToi,  bad.    Cf.  nndble, /ftf^ra^  mofaf. 

FaZ-ofe,  he  is  well.    This  root  v>eU  oecure  in  many  compoimda. 
^M-dtgiriy  a  thumb.    Cf.  digUuB, 

'M'pak,  the  back.    The  prefix  'm  i^pears  to  be  a  reomant  of  in  b 
definite  article. 

Oolk,  a  ship.    Cf.  hulk,  oXxa^ 
Kdoos,  good.    Cf.  xaXof . 

Kdoos-oodee,  goodness.    Oodee  in  liicmac  has  the  force  with  die  E^gbb 
postfix  hood,  in  childhood,  etc. 

OonUks,  a  wing.    Cf.  4wg. 

Wigwam  (oikom),  house.    Cf.  o/xo^  (Fo/xo«),  viata. 

Weekiiy  his  home.    Cf.  o/x/a. 

Tern-sum,  I  cut  it.     Cf.  ri/ttw. 

MUiak-Mi^  milk.    A  word  which  is  one  of  the  moat  primitiTe,  and  ccb 
tained  in  most  languages. 

Moo,  no.    Cf.  fifi- 

Kims,  a  son.    Cf.  v)o(. 

A^gji/Uk,  he  is  dead.    Cf.  raxfo^. 

JTtoa,  hail.    Cf.  x^'i^' 

Kahxyak,  it  fails.     C^.  xaxi  m. 

Toiboo,  then.    ror«. 

Kewku),  an  earthquake.    Cf.  guaie,  qwxHo. 

Alea,  to  go.    Cf.  ire,  aUer,  etc. 

Eijikuladoo,  I  cast  away.    Cf.  «^»cw. 

Fv,  pJ'efix  signifying  with. 

Tan,  when.    Cf.  kraif. 

To  these  examples  I  may  add  an  illustration  from  Mr  Band*i  Kkmsc 
version  of  St  John,  xix.  24,  where  the  leading  words  In  one  of  die  daoKs 
are  very  similar  in  Greek  and  Micmac. 

Moo  shwiska  lahade-nkh. 
We  shall  not  rend,  but  cast  lota  for  it. 

The  snperatitionB,  traditions,  and  astronomical  notiona  of  the  prinitiTf 
Micmacs  also  present  pointo  of  similarity  with  thoae  of  other  nataons,  u^ 
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Mr  Band**  knowlecfge  of  their  language  has  enabled  him  to  eoUect  many 
of  theae. 

They  beliere  in  fiiiries,  whom  they  call  "  Wiggt^-laddfim  moochkik,** 
▼ery  little  people.  They  are  supposed  to  be  anperhnman,  immortal^  liying 
in  cavea  and  nnderground,  and,  like  the  fiuriee  of  other  lands,  coming  oat  to 
dance,  and  disappearing  in  the  day-time. 

They  also  have  a  tradition  of  a  primitiye  race  of  giants,  "  kookwSs** 
(cf.  yiy»i\  of  great  sixe,  and  cadnibals. 

By  the  tenn  ^'  Chinook,"  which  is  the  actual  name  of  a  tribe  of  Western 
"  flat*head"  Indians,  in  historic  times  far  removed  from  the  Micmacs,  they 
denote  a  northern  people  with  hearts  of  ice,  and  so  terrible  that  their  very 
war-whoop  was  &tal. 

They  know  of  fiiuns  or  demi-gods,  "  Migumoawewo^^^  which  haunt  the 
woods,  and  sing  and  play  exquisitely,  seeking  to  entice  unwary  travellers. 
They  have  abo  seen  mermaids  of  the  true  mythological  type. 

The  ancient  Micmacs  had  names  for  the  principal  constellations,  but  their 
degenerate  descendants  have  lost  most  of  these.  They  still  know  "  Mooin,*' 
the  Bear,  or  Ursa  Major ;  and  it  is  characteristic,  that  as  Micmacs  know  that 
bears  have  not  long  tails,  the  stars  of  the  tail  of  the  Bear  are  called  the 
"  Hunters."  Each  of  these  has  his  name.  The  nearest  is  i%2&,  Pigeon ; 
the  next  is  CkigugSck,  Chickadee  or  Titmouse ;  the  third  is  ChipchiwUch, 
Robin.  These  words  are  curious  illustrations  of  the  prevalent  onomatopoeia 
in  the  names  of  animals.  A  small  star  near  one  of  the  Hunters  is  his 
"  Kettle,"  and  Berenice*s  Hair  is  the  "  Bear's  Den."  The  Evening  Star 
they  call  NeganooB,  the  leader  of  the  host.  The  Morning  Star  is  OotH  dS 
bUriy  the  herald  of  morning.  The  Belt  of  Orion  they  caU  the  "  Fishermen," 
and  his  sword  the  "  Kings."  Four  stars  in  the  form  of  a  cross  in  the  thigh 
of  Antinous  are  called  the  "  Loon."  The  Pleiades  are  named  AjalkUchj 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  known. 

Lastly,  they  have  a  great  traditional  immortal  patriarch,  benevolent  and 
powerful,  "  OlooKop^^  of  whom  they  have  many  legends,  and  who  has  left 
his  children,  the  Micmacs,  because  of  their  sins,  but  who  will  one  day  return 
when  they  are  sufficiently  humbled  and  penitent. 

(B.) — PEAT  AS  Fuel. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-fields,  peat  can  be 
profitably  mann&ctured  for  fuel ;  but  in  those  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  remote  firom  the  coal  districts,  there  exist  important  deposits  of 
this  substance  which  may  become  economically  useful.  The  principal  dis- 
advantage of  peat  as  compared  with  coal  is  the  large  quantity  of  water 
which  it  contains,  amounting  to  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  the  crude 
material,  and  even  in  the  dried  peat  to  from  20  to  36  per  cent.  This  difficulty 
is  partially  obviated  by  thorough  drying  in  the  ur,  and  more  completely  by 
pulverizing  and  compressing  the  peat,  or  by  charring  it,  as  is  done  in  France. 
The  only  locality  in  Canada  where  peat  b  at  present  extensively  worked  is 
on  the  property  of  Mr  Hodges,  in  Bulstrode,  P.  Q.  The  process  employed 
is  that  of  excavating  the  peat,  reducing  it  to  pulp,  cutting  it  into  square 
portions  like  bricks,  and  thoroughly  drying  it.    The  madiinery  employed 
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u  plkced  in  ft  barge,  vhich  excavates  m  canml,  in  which  it  float*  u  tbe  <"rt 
proceed).  Pressure  ii  not  employed.  Peat  prepared  in  thii  kbj  if  kiU  ■: 
4  dob.  per  ton  in  Montreal,  and  has  been  naed  advantageonalj  t<t  tbe  m- 
dnctioti  of  (team  and  in  domestic  firea.  In  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  UI<a:p:i 
hare  been  made  oa  a  tar^  scale  to  me  peat  as  a  sonrce  of  tar,  eaat-oil.  vei 
Otfier  products.  In  some  cases  the  lesolta  have  been  profitaUe.  in  Dth:4f 
the  reverw.  This  appears  to  have  depoided  partly  on  the  ^nema  ar- 
ployed,  and  partlj  on  the  quality  of  the  materia].  PenHoa  iita'm  :' 
making  further  inqniry  on  thta  subject  will  find  additional  detaDs  n  Sir  V . 
K  Logan's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Canada,  1863,  and  in  ■  pafcr  bj  [•: 
Hunt  in  tbe  Canadian  Naturalist  for  December  1864. 


(C.)— CONE-tM-CoNE  CONCKETIONS. 

Every  field-geologist  is  familiar  with  various  forms  of  e 
day-ironatone,  flint  or  chert  and  carbonate  of  lime,  vhichoccnr  indsTiiF' 
umilar  beda,  or  in  limestones.  They  are  in  general  attributed  lo  :.- 
mutual  attraction  of  particles  diffiised  throngh   masaea   of  ledtmeD!.  *:- 
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aggregating  themselves  arotmd  solid  bo^es  as  nuclei,  or  flowing  into  cavirlt- 
of  fossils  and  other  places  of  least  resistance.  Such  nodular  arrangem^ci^ 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  nnderclays  and  other  clay  beds  of  ihe  C-.'U 
measures,  where  the  carbonate  of  iron  formed  by  the  action  of  decaii'^ 
vegetable  substances  on  the  oxide  of  iron  present  in  the  sediment,  lias 
shown  a  singular  aptitude  for  assuming  such  structures,  and  tbe  noduU' 
and  nodular  sheets  of  ironstone  often  contain  fossils  of  much  interact.  Ic 
these  nodular  layers  also,  as  well  as  in  certain  layers  of  hard  argtDacei'O 
matter,  we  often  find  the  remarkable  structure  to  which  this  note  iriaies. 
It  consists  of  series  of  conical  forms  often  running  together  into  raws  and 
ridges,  and  conusting  of  a  series  of  concentric  coats,  whence  the  nwn^ 
"  Cone- in-cone,"  given  by  tbe  miners.  Tbe  snr&ces  of  the  coats  an  il^ 
curiously  marked  with  transverse  ridges,  ginng  a  wrinkled  ^)pearancc.  m 
much  resembling  some  organic  structures  as  to  deceive  some  petaons  into 
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the  belief  that  these  curious  forms  may  be  fossils.  The  figure  represents  a 
somewhat  perfect  example,  selected  from  a  series  of  specimens  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  H.  Poole,  Esq.,  from  the  beds  overlying  one  of  the  Coal-seams 
at  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton.  Previoosly  to  the  receipt  of  these  specimens, 
I  had  thought  little  as  to  the  origm  of  these  forms,  but  a  careful  study  of 
Mr  Poole's  specimens  led  me  at  the  time,  in  exhibiting  them  to  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Montreal,  to  state  my  belief  that  they  are  produced  by 
**  concretionary  action  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  a  bed  or  layer,  and 
modified  by  the  gradual  compression  of  the  material."  Subsequently,  at 
the  Meetiqg  of  the  American  Association  at  Burlington,  Professor  Marsh 
of  Yale  College,  in  the  course  of  an  able  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the 
80-called  " LignHiUs  or  EpsomUeay'*  incidentally  referred  to  the  " Cone-m- 
cone,'*  and  attributed  it  to  the  same  cause,  though  unaware  at  the  time 
that  this  explanation  had  occurred  to  any  other  person. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  origin,  these  concretions  serve  as  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  curious  imitative  forms  sometimes  assumed  by  concretions, 
and  also  of  the  twofold  movement  of  particles  of  matter  in  sediments  under- 
going consolidation  under  the  double  influence  of  mutual  attraction  and 
of  mechanical  compression.  Farther  examples  of  the  efiects  of  these  forces 
may  be  found  in  the  formation  of  ordinary  nodules,  the  infiltration  of  the 
cavities  of  fossils,  the  slickensiding  of  underdays  and  other  beds  full  of 
v^etable  matter,  by  the  giving  way  of  the  latter  under  pressure,  and  the 
curious  crushing  of  erect  Jointed  stems  of  Calamites  into  rows  of  disc-like 
bodies,  representing  the  firm  nodes,  while  the  intermediate  portions  have 
collapsed  (see  figs,  at  pp.  150  and  406).  The  remarkable  distortion  of  fossils 
by  pressure  already  referred  to  (p.  499),  the  nodular  changes,  and  curious 
minute  crumplings  which  have  taken  place  in  the  production  of  slaty  struc- 
tures, are  also  illustrations  of  that  mobility  of  particles  in  consolidating 
rocks,  which  must  be  invoked  to  explain  the  Cone-in-cone. 

Cone-in-cone  is  found  in  the  Coal-fonnation  rocks  of  other  countries  than 
Nova  Scotia,  being  not  infrequent  in  the  clay  ironstones  of  England.  It 
is  noticed  by  Professor  Rogers  and  Professor  Hall  as  occurring  in  the 
Devonian  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  I  have  observed  it  in  one  of 
the  layers  of  fine  laminated  shale  in  the  primordial  strata  of  St  John,  New 
Brunswick. 
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(E.)— Grand  Manan. 

ThJB  isolated  portion  of  New  Brniuwick  has  hitherto  been  a  blank  in  the 
geological  map,  and  for  this  reason  I  insert  here  a  note  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Professor  A«  £.  Yerrill  of  New  Haven,  who,  though  he 
▼isited  the  island  for  aoological  rather  than  geological  objects,  has  given 
0ome  attention  to  its  structure. 

"The  stratified  rocks  of  the  island  appear  to  represent  at  least  two 
formations  which  are  unconformable. 

"  The  one,  which  is  apparently  the  oldest,  occupies  the  belt  of  low  land 
and  the  shore  cliffs  from  Whale  Cove  and  Northern  Head,  along  the  whole 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  to  Grand  Harbour,  about  the  middle  of  the 
island,  beyond  which  I  have  also  seen  outcrops  of  it  in  several  places, 
but  have  not  examined  the  whole  extent.  The  same  rocks  compose  Long 
Island,  Duck  Islands,  Rosse^s  Island,  Whitehead  Island  (in  part  at  least), 
and  nearly  all  the  other  small  islands  off  the  east  side  of  Grand  Manan. 
Inner  Wood  Island  is,  however,  partly  composed  of  conglomerate  and  fine- 
grained dark-red  sandstone,  with  an  easterly  dip,  which  may  belong  to  a 
higher  formation;  and  Gannet  Rock,  upon  which  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
was  described  to  me  as  composed  of  conglomerates.  The  Three  Islands, 
which  are  the  most  eastern,  are  in  the  main  composed  of  rocks  similar  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  main  island,  but  upon  the  outer  one  I  found  also 
a  bed  of  white  crystalline  limestone. 

"  The  series  of  rocks  alluded  to  are  highly  altered,  much  distorted  and 
broken,  and  cut  through  by  numerous  immense  dykes  and  masses  of  trap, 
and  consist  of  talcose  and  clay  slates,  mostly  grayish,  but  sometimes  black, 
calcareous  grits,  altered  gray  sandstones,  in  one  case  with  vegetable  traces, 
but  sometimes  so  indurated  as  to  become  quartzites,  or,  when  impure,  ap- 
proaching a  syenitic  character.  Included  in  these  gray  sandstones  and  slates 
near  Pettee^s  Cove,  there  is  a  bed  of  black  carbonaceous  shale,  very  fissile, 
as  if  it  ought  to  yield  plant-remains,  but  I  could  find  none.  Included  in 
sunilar  rocks  near  the  same  place  are  several  true  veins  of  heavy-epar, 
mostly  masnve  and  pure,  but  in  one  case^carrying  some  galena,  copper, 
pyrites,  etc.  On  Rosse^s  Island,  inclosed  in  black  slates,  probably  of  the 
same  age,  there  are  enormous  masses  of  white  quartz,  conspicuous  above 
the  general  surface,  some  of  them  100  feet  or  more  across,  and  from  10  to 
40  high.  The  dip  of  these  rocks  is  so  variable  and  irregular  that  no 
general  statement  can  be  made.  Where  least  altered,  it  was  often  to  tha 
N.N.E.  45**,  but  at  other  times  they  were  nearly  vertical  or  even  inclined 
to  the  S.W.,  varying  m  short  distances. 

*'  The  second  series  of  rocks  occupy  the  northern  end  of  the  island  to 
the  west  of  Whale'  Cove.  Commencing  at  this  Cove  and  going  west,  we 
find  first  regularly  columnar  trap  for  a  short  distance,  and  then,  apparently 
resting  upon  it,  thick-bedded,  regularly  stratified  massive  rocks  of  various 
composition,  but  mostly  amygdaloidal,  trap-ash,  and  compact  quartzoze 
rocks  in  beds  10  feet  or  more  thick.  These  occupy  the  iJiore  for  about 
two  miles,  forming  cliffs  from  100  to  200  feet  high.  They  are  at  times 
nearly  horizontal,  in  other  places  dipping  to  the  W.  or  S.W.  about  10^ 
to  20^.    The  amygdaloidal  cavities  contain  caldtes,  stilbites,  apophyllites, 
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etc.,  but  seldom  affording  good  specimeiis.  Beyond  these  rocfa,  ft  tk 
N. W.  extremity  of  the  island,  the  clifis  are  very  hi^  codse^  of  traf 
often  columnar,  which  continues  for  eeyeral  miles ;  but  I  ban  beta  tcld 
that  a  stratified  sandstone  again  appears  for  a  short  distance  oa  the  vesten 
side,  north  of  Duck  Harbour,  where  I  have  not  been ;  bat|  frm  lk:k 
Harbour  to  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  I  found  the  diffit  to  oonkt  o^ 
trap,  from  200  to  400  feet  high  (by  estimate). 

"  Ck>nceming  the  age  of  these  massive  stratified  rodLs,  I  can  wir  cf 'r 
the  conjecture  that  they  are  Devonian  from  their  tg^peartmce  akoe. 

<*  Whether  the  red-sandstone  of  Inner  Wood  Island  and  congioiDertrf 
of  Gannet  Rock  are  of  the  same  age  is  very  uncertain.*^ 

On  careful  consideration  of  the  above  observations  of  Mr  VerrilL  n 
connexion  with  the  structure  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  I  think  it  pmbibr 
that  the  outer  and  older  series  above  mentioned  is  either  the  equnil^ 
of  the  Acadian  or  St  John  series  or  of  the  Kingston  series,  and  tbst  iIh 
traps  with  the  associated  sandstones  may  be  Devonian  or  Upper  Slorm 
The  colouring  on  the  map  represents  one  of  these  conjectures. 

(F.) — New  Minerals  fbom  Nova  Scotia. 

"  Professor  How  announced  in  SiUiman's  Journal,  Sept.  1857,  the  &y 
covery,  in  the  great  bed  of  gypsum  quarried  at  Windsor,  of  tk  rare 
boracic-acid  mmeral,  NaJtroAyoro-ixdcUej  hitherto  found  only  st  Iqaiqcs 
in  Peru.    Its  formula,  according  to  Professor  How,  is — 

Na  0  2  BOa  +  2  Ca  0,  3  BO,  +  15  HO. 

With  respect  to  the  geological  conditions  of  its  occurrence,  Professor 
How  quotes  from  Professor  Anderson  of  Glasgow  the  statemeBt  thit. 
in  Peru,  the  mineral  is  found  in  a  district  supposed  to  be  vdlcimc,  ar<^ 
embedded  in  the  nitrate  of  soda  deposits.  He  then  remarks  tbat  ^^ 
a  very  few  exceptions,  boracic  add  is  found  "  either  in  directly  Tolc&mc 
regions,  most  abundantly  as  such,  or  as  borax ;  and  a  well-msrked  a^ 
of  actual  sublimation  of  the  acid  f^om  a  volcano  in  the  island  of  VaktiKK 
near  Sicily,  has  been  studied  by  Warrington;  or  in  smaller  amonDt.  lo 
minerals  the  products  of  recent  or  extinct  volcanoes,  as  Humboldtife  itcbq 
ejected  blocks  of  Vesuvius,  and  zeolites  and  datholite  from  trsp  of  9sli»>^ 
Crags,  New  Jersey,  and  other  places ;  or  in  minerals  of  purely  jJufofl^^ 
or  metamorphic  rocks,  as  tourmaline,  the  rhodoaite  of  Roze,  and  axinit^-- 
the  species  which  contain  it  at  all  being  few  in  number.  It  may  be  notic^ 
also,  that  traces  of  this  acid  have  lately  been  met  with  in  the  HodAtwsi^ 
of  Wiesbaden  and  in  the  waters  of  Aachen." 

"  If  we  may  reason  from  the  character  of  the  majority  of  its  ritoslJOM 
we  may  almost  consider  the  volcanic  or  at  least  igneous  origin  of  bonac 
acid  so  well  established  as  to  lead  us,  by  its  occurrence  in  the  gypn^^^^ 
strata,  to  seek  for  some  volcanic  agency  as  the  cause  of  their  pnxfoction. 
Such  an  origin  has,  I  find,  already  been  assigned  to  the  gypsum  of  ^o^'^ 
Scotia  by  Dr  Dawson.  This  fonnation  has  been  shown  to  be  a  meml'^ 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  and  is  assumed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  action  of  rivers  of  sulphuric  acid  more  or  less  dilute,  such  as  are  known 
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to  exist  in  Tariotu  parts  of  the  world,  iasiung  from  tlien  active  volcanoes 
and  flowing  over  the  calcareoas  reefs  and  bed  of  the  sea.** 

The  same  able  chemist,  in  1861  (Silliman^s  Journal  and  Edin.  New  Phil. 
Journal),  described  a  second  boradc  acid  mineral,  which  he  has  named 
Ory^^tomoirjhilA,  It  is,  like  the  former,  a  borate  of  lime  and  soda,  and  its 
probable  formula  is  stated  to  be : — 

Na  0,  3  Ca  O,  9  BO,  +  12  HO. 

• 

Still  more  recently  Professor  How  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  a 
notice,  shortly  to  be  published,  of  a  third  mineral,  found  under  similar  con- 
ditions at  Brookville  and  Newport,  near  Windsor,  and  which  he  proposes  to 
name  SUioo-boro-otMldte,  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  silica,  and  its 
formula  is  given 


2  Ca  0  Si  0,  +  2  (Ca  0  2  B0„  HO)  +  B0„  3  HO. 

These  minerals  occur  in  small  nodular  masses  in  the  gypsmn  and  anhydrite, 
and  are  associated  with  glauber  salt,  and  they  have  now  been  found  by 
Professor  How  in  several  localities,  and  in  some  of  those  in  considerable 
abundance.  The  natro-boro-caldte  is  said  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  gypsum 
only,  while  the  silico-boro-calcite  is  found  in  anhydrite  as  well. 

Professor  How  has  also  detected  both  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  the  gypsum  and  associated  rocks,  though  apparently  not  in 
large  quantity. 

Rx>fessor  How  has  also  recognised  the  mineral  Pickeringite  or  magnesia-alum 
occurring  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  sur&ce  of  slate  at  Newport.  It  is  curious 
that  this  mineral,  like  natro-boro-calcite,  had  previously  been  found  only  at 
Iquique  in  Peru.  It  is  also  curious  that  it  was  found  to  be  associated  with 
small  quantities  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  former  metal  had  not  previously 
been  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  though  not  infrequent  in  the  Lower  Silurian, 
Huronian,  and  Laurentian,  of  Canada. 

Professor  0.  C.  Marsh,  of  Tale  College,  has  communicated  to  Silliman^s 
Journal  (Nov.  1867)  a  notice  of  the  mineral  Ledererile^  found  by  Jackson 
and  Alger  at  Cape  Blomidon.  Professor  Marsh  regards  this  mineral  as 
identical  with  ChneHmtey  and  attributes  its  peculiarities  to  the  accidental 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  minute  crystals  of  quartz  embedded  in  the 
specimens. 

(G.)  Mining  Laws  and  Regulations. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  mines  and  minerals  are  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Mines,  from  whom  all  necessary  information  and 
guidance  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  laws  relating  to  mines  and  minerals  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  desired 
to  legitimate  enterprise. 

In  the  case  of  CMdj "  prospecting  licences  "  are  issued  for  periods  of  three 
months,  and  for  areas  not  to  exceed  100  acres.  The  fee  is  50  cents  per 
acre  up  to  10  acres,  and  beyond  this  25  cents.  Such  licences  may  be 
renewed  at  half  the  above  rates.    On  discoveries  being  made,  the  discoverer 
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is  entitled  to  a  lease  for  21  jeara,  under  a  royalty  of  three  per  eeat,  od  the 
gross  amomit  of  gold  obtained.  Licences  are  also  given  for  cnukaof  miOs. 
All  the  details  as  to  rights  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  oonditknt  of  lieesoa 
and  leases,  are  carefully  provided  for  by  the  law. 

In  the  case  of  Coal  and  Other  Minarab,  licences  to  explore  oatnets  of 
five  square  miles  in  extent  are  granted  for  20  dollars,  Theie,  hef««*«,iR 
for  twelve  months,  and  may  be  renewed  on  application  thirty  diji  before 
they  expire,  and  on  payment  of  20  dollars.  The  holder  of  an  eipkntoiy 
licence  may  select  an  area  of  one  square  mOe,  and  secure  the  right  of  mining 
thereon  on  application  and  payment  of  50  doUars  to  theConuaiBSffDcro: 
Mines.  Licences  to  woA  are  for  a  term  of  two  years,  within  wluck  i^n 
the  holder  most  commence  effective  mining  operations,  and  oontinu  tbe 
same  in  good  £uth.  On  expiry  of  the  licence,  the  holder  may  obcais  a  laa^ 
in  the  case  of  coal,  until  25th  August  1886 ;  in  the  case  of  other  niBeni!, 
for  21  years,  subject  to  a  royalty  of  five  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  aU  mmenl!, 
except  gold,  coal,  and  iron.  The  royalty  on  coal  is  ten  cents  per  t(»  of 
2240  lbs.  and  on  iron  eight  cents  per  ton.  Larger  areas  than  one  mik  oay 
be  granted  by  the  (Governor  in  Council  in  special  cases.  A  vaiietj  of  pro- 
visions as  to  details  will  be  found  in  the  law. 

(H.) — Additiomal  Information  relating  to  Mines  in  Nota 

Scotia. 

CoaL — According  to  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Comnussioner  of  Mines  for 
1867,  the  total  yield  of  coal  in  Nova  Scotia  has  fallen  off  from  601,302  tee* 
in  1866,  to  482,078  tons  in  1867.  This  diminution  is  attributed  soleijto 
the  derangement  of  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  conaeqiKBt  os 
the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  Unless  these  rehitions  doll  be 
re-established,  other  markets  must  be  found,  or  mann&ctoics  mafi  be 
established  capable  of  consuming  the  coal  within  the  colony.  It  is  vam 
to  be  desired  that  the  attention  of  British  capitalists  should  be  directed  to 
the  openings  for  profitable  investment  in  mining  and  manufoctarii^  bdnsay 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Under  any  probable  contingency  as  to  the  future  political 
relations  of  the  colony,  such  investments  would  be  safe,  and  wonld  probabiy 
increase  in  value. 

1.  Tke '' I>rummond  Mine'' of  IhA  Intercolonial 

PicUm. — ^The  explorations  recently  made  by  Mr  Barnes,  for  the  tracing  ^^' 
the  outcrop  of  the  main  seam,  have  proved  the  undisturbed  extensioo  of  the 
outcrop  for  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  original  openio?' 
with  every  prospect  of  its  still  further  continuation.  AccordiiV  to  lir 
Barnes,  there  is  now  immediately  available  on  this  property  an  area  of  ^ 
acres  of  this  great  seam,  having  a  vertical  thickness  of  sixteen  feet  of  tbe 
best  quality  of  coal,  and  of  course  a  similar  or  larger  area  of  the  underlpBg 
seams.  The  Company  are  now  vigorously  pushing  forward  the  ooDstractioQ 
of  a  railway  and  the  opening  of  the  mine  by  two  slopes  driven  from  ^ 
outcrop,  with  the  view  of  shifting  on  a  large  scale. 

2.  General  Mining  Auodatum^  JEast  River  qf  i\ctoii.— One  of  the  tm? 
new  shafts  sunk  by  this  company  to  the  dip  of  the  eastern  part  of  their 
workings,  is  staled  to  have  reached  the  main  coal  at  a  depth  of  840  feet. 
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This  is  the  deepest  aliaft  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  coal  penetrated  by  it  is 
stated  to  be  of  good  qoality,  so  that  in  a  short  time  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  the  ah'eady  extensiTe  workings  and  large  produce  of  this  mine  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

3.  Mohou  Codlrfidd. — ^Professor  Hind  has  recently  reported  on  the  areas 
of  Coal  formation  rocks  between  Maboa  Harbonr  and  Cape  Mabon,  referred 
to  at  p.  404,  guprci,  I  am  informed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mine  that  the 
Report  shows  the  existence  of  the  ends  of  two  troughs  or  basms  of  coal-rocks, 
exhibiting  foor  groups  of  beds,  in  two  of  which  the  thickest  beds  are  three 
feet  in  thickness  respectively.  In  the  third  there  is  a  bed  thirteen  feet  in 
thickness,  and  in  the  fourth  a  bed  eight  feet  in  thickness.  There  is  also  a 
layer  of  cannel  coal  supposed  to  be  valuable.  These,  with  the  Coal 
measures  of  Port  Hood  on  the  south,  and  Chimney  Comer  on  the  north, 
show  the  extension  of  productive  Coal  measures  at  intervals  along  the 
western  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  while  it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained 
whether  other  valuable  areas  do  not  exist  further  inland  between  the  shore 
and  the  south-west  branch  of  the  Margarie  River.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
Mabou  Coal  beds  i^pears  to  be  that  their  outcrops  are  unusually  near  to 
those  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  g3^um. 

4.  Meriffomiah  Coal  Company,  Pktou. — ^Reports  made  by  Mr  Rutherford, 
Mr  Barnes,  and  Bir  Robb,  upon  the  property  of  this  company  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  East  River  of  Pictou,  show  that  several  workable  seams  of  coal 
overlie  the  main  seam  in  this  locality :  a  fact  not  apparent  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  Mr  Robb  mentions  as  occurring  at  a  distance  of  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  horizontally  from  what  is  regarded  as  the  outcrop  of  the 
main  seam,  two  beds  of  the  thickness  of  five  feet  six  inches  and  four  feet 
respectively,  and  about  fifty  feet  apart  vertically.  Two  other  outcrops  of 
the  thickness  of  four  feet  two  inches  and  three  feet  six  inches,  occurring  on 
these  areas,  are  supposed  to  be  a  still  higher  level,  though  they  may  possibly 
be  the  same.  They  are  associated  with  a  bed  of  oil-coal  or  earthy  bitumen. 
The  exact  thickness  of  measures  thus  overlying  the  main  seam  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  the  fiicts  ascertained  would  seem  to  imply  an  important  upward 
extension  of  the  productive  Coal  measures,  which  may  greatly  add  to  the 
value  of  the  areas  east  of  the  East  River,  and,  as  will  appear  under  the  fol- 
lowing head,  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  probable  value  of  the  coal  beds  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  great  conglomerate. 

5.  ProspecU  north  of  New  Gkugow. — ^The  facts  above  stated  for  the  first 
time  enable  me  to  suggest  the  probability  that  valuable  discoveries  of  coal 
may  be  made  in  the  extensive  district  lying  between  the  New  Glasgow 
conglomerate  and  the  harbour  of  Pictou.  If  the  upper  beds  above  mentioned 
can  be  identified  with  any  of  those  north  of  New  Glasgow,  then  it  is  possible 
that  these  upper  measures  may  there  overlap  the  lower  and  more  valuable 
beds,  or  that  the  outcrops  of  these  latter  may  be  concealed  by  faulting  and 
denudation  along  the  line  of  the  conglomerate.  The  facts  at  present  in  my 
possession  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  confident  statements  on  this 
point ;  and  while  it  is  possible  that  very  limited  explorations  might  suffice 
to  settle  the  question,  it  is  also  possible  that  great  difficulties  may  be  opposed 
to  its  satis&ctory  solution,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  relations  of 
the  beds.    The  subject  is,  however,  one  deserving  of  attention,  in  view  of 
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th«  new  light  cast  upon  it  by  rec^it  discoyeiies.  I  may  add,  tint  <n  tk 
sappoflition  of  such  northern  extension  of  the  prodnctiTe  Goal  memres, 
it  may  be  anticipated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  sectknis  on  p  325, 
the  beds  north  of  the  conglomerate  will  be  less  maasTe  than  tte  in 
the  aouthem  trough.  It  must  alao  be  observed  in  oomiexioB  vitk  this, 
that  the  dips  in  the  northern  part  of  the  section  {Fig.  136)  are  Booevbat 
exaggerated. 

6.  Viebnia  Mine,  Low  PokU,  Cape  Breton. — ^This  mme,  on  the  woA  sids 
of  Sydney  Harbour,  presents  the  first  instance  in  Nova  Scotia  of  coal-nimag 
in  areas  below  the  sea;  though  in  the  North  Sydney  Colliery,  the  nois 
seam  has  been  pursued  for  some  distance  below  the  Harbour.  Dte  sec- 
cessfttl  working  of  this  new  mine  on  a  large  scale  will  be  an  imeiatir^ 
feature  in  our  coal -mining,  and  may  lead  to  other  adventures  of  sm]aj 
character. 

7.  Gdd.—The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mmes  showa  a  total  yi?W 
for  the  year  ending  September  1867  of  27,683  ounces.  This  amoout  givBs 
an  average  of  not  less  than  |2,  44c.,  or  about  9s.  9d.  sterling  per  daj,  fif 
each  man  employed.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  connexion  with  this,  tbat  m 
methods  of  extracting  the  gold,  especially  when  associated  with  compoaims 
of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  are  by  no  means  perfect,  and  that  the  ecoiKHBy  ci 
labour  is  not  so  great  as  it  might  be  in  workings  on  a  larger  scale.  Tbec 
iacts,  with  the  numerous  new  discoveries  reported,  confirm  the  opin^''^ 
expressed  m  the  text,  that  the  gold-mining  of  Nova  Scotia  is  capable  o( 
profitable  extension  far  beyond  its  present  limits. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Renfirew  and  Sherbrooke  districts  have  been  the 
first  in  point  of  production ;  and  among  new  localities  Ukdy  to  be  of 
importance,  are  mentioned,  Musquodoboit,  the  Middle  and  Eart  Bire" 
of  Sheet  Harbour,  Mosher's  River,  Scraggy  Lake,  Ship  Haiboar,  UpF 
Stewiacke,  and  Gold  River. 

(I.)  Stbuctukb  of  Northebm  Capb  Breton. 

I  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  text  to  give  a  summary  of  the  frets  m 
regard  to  this  district  ascertained  by  Mr  Campbell  in  his  explotati<»  ^ 
1862,  and  now  quote  his  general  description  of  the  region,  whiefa  pRMnts 
several  points  of  interest  not  previously  known. 

"  To  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  on  its  north-west  nde,  it  preseDtJ  «  hold 
front  of  rounded  or  conical  mountains,  united  at  their  base,  and  appe>^ 
like  buttreases  supportmg  the  table  lands  of  the  interior  on  dieir  flaob* 
They  attain,  at  some  points,  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  level ;  and  their  general  outline  is  softened  and  the  landscape  rendere^ 
beautiful  by  a  dense  covering  of  hardwood  forest,  by  which  they  are  cfe^^^ 
from  their  base  to  their  summits. 

<*The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  encircled  by  a  rampart  of  «b^^ 
mountains,  more  or  less  rounded  m  thenr  contour ;  and  where  thef  b^P* 
pened  to  be  stripped  of  their  covering  of  forest,  by  the  ravages  of  ^  ^}f^ 
appear  as  naked  cones  of  crumbly  red  feldspar  rock,  which  is  the  prevv^ 
igneous  rock  of  the  district,  and  that  firom  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
soil  is  derived*    Hence,  no  doubt,  its  eztiaordinary  fertility. 
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"  Viewed  from  the  interior,  these  monntAins  appear  bat  little  elevated 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country,  which  in  its  nudn  aspects  appears 
comparatively  level,  although  cut  by  deep  valleys  and  narrow  defiles  along 
all  its  water-courses. 

"  Wherever  bottom-lands  or  intervale,  occurs  in  the  valleys,  the  soil  is 
remarkably  rich.  This  is  evident  from  the  heavy  growth  of  healthy-looking 
timber  they  produce,  consisting  principally  of  maple,  birch,  beech,  and  elm, 
with  occasional  oak-trees  of  laige  siae,  and  well  adapted  for  staves  or  ship- 
timber. 

"  I  observed  some  elm  trees  as  much  as  four  feet  diameter,  and  as  straight 
and  tall  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  the  forests  of  Canada  or  the  South-western 
States. 

"  Most  of  the  steep  slopes  are  also  heavily  timbered ;  but  on  the  table- 
lands the  forest  is  much  lighter,  and  chiefly  composed  of  spruce,  fir,  and 
hardwood  mixed.  The  soil  generally  appears  to  be  good,  and  comparatively 
free  from  stones. 

"  Considerable  tracts  of  the  higher  or  table-lands  are  occupied  by  peat 
bogs,  which  will,  no  doubt,  some  time  hereafter,  prove  of  great  value,  aa 
they  are  capable  of  yielding  an  unlimited  supply  of  that  description  of  fuel, 
of  the  finest  quality. 

"  The  surfiftce  of  these  peat-bogs  presents  the  appearance  of  gently-sloping 
planes  of  elliptic  form,  having  deep  circular  basins  at  their  highest  points, 
full  to  their  brim  of  clear,  icy  cold  water.  These  basins  are  no  doubt  fed 
by  springs  from  below,  and  they  appear  indispensable  to  the  accumulation 
of  any  great  depth  of  peat  free  from  earthy  matter. 

<*  The  geology  of  this  district  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Cobequid  Mountains;  but  the  brown  feldspar  rock,  or  syenite,  which  is 
here  the  predominant  intrusive  rock,  differs  from  the  syenite  in  the  Cobequid 
Mountains,  in  having  much  less  quartz  and  hornblende  in  its  composition, 
and  it  is  of  a  more  crumbly  and  perishable  nature.  On  this  account  the 
soil  of  the  district  is  chiefly  composed  of  it. 

"  The  other  intrusive  rocks  are  occasional  dikes  of  porphyry  and  trap ;  true 
granite  being  very  scarce  if  at  all  present.  The  prevailing  stratified  rocks 
are  the  newer  day-slate,  or  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and  Devonian,  or  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks — all  metamorphosed  to  a  higher  degree,  and  much 
more  disturbed  by  igneous  masses  and  dikes,  than  is  observed  in  any  other 
section  of  the  Province. 

"  To  make  out  the  geological  structure  of  the  district  on  the  large  scale 
is  not,  however,  a  very  difficult  task,  because  extensive  sections  of  the 
rocka  are  exposed  along  the  seashore,  and  in  the  channels  of  some  of  the 
rivers.  The  same  general  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  parallel  folds 
appears  to  be  the  most  important  feature  of  its  structure ;  but  the  strike 
of  the  rock  inclines  more  to  the  northward  and  southward  than  I  observed 
anywhere  else— being  N.  2Xf  £.,  S.  20°  W. ;  as  a  general  rule  the  greatest 
amount  of  inclination  I  observed  was,  N.  16"*  £.,  S.  15**  W.  This  brings 
the  strata  obliquely  to  the  Gulf  Coast  line,  which  has  a  general  course  of 
about  N.  40"  £.,  S.  40*  W.,  afibrding  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing the  phenomena  presented  by  the  different  groups  along  their  lines  of 
contact." 
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(K.) — ^Fossils  op  the  Paljbozoic  Sockb. 

CSamJicaAm  o/FoM  Fem$, — ^In  the  text  I  luiTe  not  departad  hm  the 
ordinary  amngement,  based  on  form  and  venatioii,  tliop^  I  have  itidied 
with  mnch  interest  the  arrangement  of  Groeppert  and  ci  other  Genau 
PalflBobotaaists,  based  on  the  fractification  as  fiu*  as  known.  Since  I  oookl 
not,  however,  apply  this  system  thronghottty  I  have  thoqglit  it  better  not 
to  attempt  to  do  so  in  part;  and  hare  merdy  referred  to  any  trsees  d 
fructification  observed.  I  had  hoped,  before  pnblisliing  the  lists  eootaioed 
in  this  work,  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  Schimper^s  revisioo  of  the  spetks 
in  his  forthcoming  "  Traits  de  Paksontologie  Y^g^tale ;  ^  but  this  woik  has 
not  reached  me  up  to  the  time  of  writing  these  Imes. 

Carbofdferaui  ShdU» — Since  writing  the  paragraphs  on  these,  I  hate 
seen  Q^nitz's  ''  Memoir  on  the  Carboniferous  and  Pemiian  of  Nefandn" 
(Nov.,  Acta,  1B67).  Among  several  identical  q>eete8  and  dosely  aSied 
forms  in  that  distant  r^on,  I  observed  a  shell  refeired  to  Ann  ttiaiB, 
Schlot,  which  closely  resembles  the  young  of  my  Maerodim  HeerAgi 
though  probably  distinct.  Mr  Meek,  however,  in  a  recent  critidsai  of 
Professor  Geinitz^s  paper,  identifies  this  and  others  of  his  species  with  fonos 
described  by  American  authors. 

Silurian  Land  Pleads. — ^The  oldest  land  plants  as  yet  found  in  Bridsii 
North  America  are  the  Rhizomes  of  FtUopkyUm,  referred  to  in  the  teit  ss 
occurring  in  the  Upper  Silurian  (Lower  Helderbeig)  of  €raap4  I  obsare, 
however,  that  Professor  Geinitz  announces  the  discovery  in  Germaoy  at 
a  Lqndodendran  and  a  Sternbergia,  or  plants  resembling  tiieee,  in  roekj 
believed  to  be  Lower  Silurian;  and  mentions  that  Barrande  has  made  a 
similar  discovery  in  Bohemia.  The  specimens  would  appear  not  to  be  of 
a  very  decided  character ;  but  the  discovery,  if  confirmed,  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  would  modify  the  statements  in  the  text  as  to  the  cddeBt  land 
Flora. 

Fossils  from  Northern  Queen's  Coun^, 

At  page  617,  I  have  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  fossils  in  this  district 
and  the  probability  that  rocks  newer  than  the  Lower  Silurian  oocnr  in  it. 
I  have  recently  been  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Poole  and  of  Mr  KeDj 
of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Halifiix,  to  examine  a  small  collection  of  fomls 
procured  by  the  former  gentleman  in  Brookfield  from  loose  manses.  Both 
in  mineral  character  and  in  the  contained  fossils,  which  are,  however,  very 
obscure,  these  specimens  resemble  the  Lower  Devonian  rocks  of  Nictsox ; 
and  unless  they  have  been  drifted  from  the  northward,  would  tend  to  confirm 
my  conjecture  of  1855,  that  "  more  modem  rocks  than  those  of  the  Atfamtic 
coast  may  be  expected  to  occur"  in  this  district,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  distribution  of  the  formations  in  this  little  known  region  in  the  western 
part  of  Nova  Scotia,  may  be  considerably  difierent  from  that  indicated  on 
the  map. 

(L.)  HuRONiAN  OF  New  Brunswick. 
Mr  G.  F.  Matthew  has  communicated  to  me  some  observations  on  these 
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rocks  near  Qnaco,  Bhowing  that  the  lower  part  of  this  series  in  that  region 
consists  of  red  syenite,  felsite,  and  granuUte,  not  heretofore  recognised  as 
sedimentary  rocks,  and  that  the  full  series  will  be  as  follows,  in  descending 
order  :^ 
Bed  sediments  of  comparatively  small  thickness  (No.  6  of  Mr  Matthew*s 

paper  on  these  n)cks). 
Dark-coloured  trap-slate  rocks  of  great  thickness,  parted  abont  midway 
by  a  rusty-coloured  calcareo-arenaceous  band  charged  with  iron  and 
manganese  (Nos.  2,  3,  4,  of  paper  cited). 
Red  felspathic  rocks  of  great   thickness  resting  on  the  Laurentian 

series. 
Mr  Matthew  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  red  felspathic  rocks  in  the 
great  Lower  Silurian  band  of  Northern  New  Brunswick,  marked  on  the 
map  as  eruptive  rocks,  may  be  really  representatives  of  these  Huronian 
beds  rising  from  below  the  Silurian. 

Mr  Matthew  has  also  recognised  in  the  Huronian  of  New  Brunswick 
concretions  umilar  to  the  bodies  from  the  "Lower  Taconic"  of  North 
Carolina,  described  by  Emmons  under  the  name  of  Potoofrocftw. 

(M.)  Lower  Garbonifeeous  of  Southern  New  Brunswick. 

Mr  G.  F.  Matthew  has  communicated  to  me  the  following  sectional  list 
of  the  lower  Carboniferous  beds  in  Eastern  King's  County,  New  Brunswick, 
in  descending  order : — 
8.  Reddish-brown  arenaceous  shales  and  red  sandstone. 
7.  Upper  conglomerate  (Kennebeckasis  conglomerate),  hard  and  massive 

beds. 
6.  Bright  red  sandstone  and  brownish-red  shales  and  sandstones  (brine 

springs  rise  from  these  beds). 
5.  Gray  sandstones,  flags,  and  dark  gray  shales  (bituminous),  Cifdopieri§ 

Aeadioa  and  Lqndcdendron  corrugatum, 
4.  Conglomerate,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  dark  gray  shales  (bituminous), 

Ter^fratida  tujffkUa,  etc,  Cydoptmis  Aoouiica^  LepidodeRdron  cot" 

fUffotum, 
3.  Lower  conglomerate,  hard  and  massive  beds. 
2.  Break  in  section  (probably  shales). 
L  Basal  conglomerate. 

These  beds  vary  considerably  in  tracing  their  line  of  outcrop.  More 
especially  the  lower  members  thin  out  toward  the  west,  where  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  bay  terminates  between  the  spurs  of  older  rocks,  while  in 
the  same  part  of  the  area  the  upper  members  become  increased  in  thick- 
ness. Toward  the  wider  Carboniferous  area  on  the  east,  some  of  these 
upper  members  are  reduced  or  change  in  character. 
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